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The  above  colors  show  a  general  range  used  by  decorators  for  walls 
and  textile  or  wallpaper  backgrounds  where  rooms  have  an  average 
amount  of  light.  While  other  colors  may  be  used,  the  tonal-value,  degree 
of  neutrality,  and  dull  finish  of  the  above  examples  are  very  important 
to  maintain.  In  dark  rooms,  lighter  tints  may  be  used.  In  very  light 
rooms,  darker  tones  are  permissible  but  it  is  advisable  to  finish  them  in 
a  semi-gloss.  Ceilings  usually  should  be  an  off-white  tint  of  the  wall 
color. 
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PREFACE 


The  plan  of  this  book  is  very  simple.  Its  purpose  is 
to  guide  the  amateur  or  the  student  of  art  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  what  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful  in 
home  decoration. 

The  Western  world  is,  perhaps,  on  the  threshold  of  an 
artistic  awakening  that  is  a  logical  sequel  to  an  industrial  age. 
Art,  as  it  is  understood  today,  is  not  limited  to  the  fine  arts 
alone.  It  has  become  an  unavoidable  and  essential  ingredient 
in  the  life  of  every  person,  although  this  fact  is  not  always 
realized.  In  planning  the  smallest  to  the  largest  objects  made 
for  human  use,  design  and  beauty  are  playing  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  than  they  have  for  more  than  a  century. 

Because  of  the  confused  trends  of  production,  authoritative 
guidance  is  essential  for  the  beginner  who  is  interested  in  the 
decorative  arts  either  for  homemaking  or  as  a  means  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  gain.  A  text  of  this  length  can,  of  course,  provide 
little  more  than  an  introduction  to  a  subject  as  broad  as  is 
included  in  the  words  “interior  decoration,”  but  the  author 
will  feel  amply  compensated  if  he  awakens  further  interest 
and  sows  the  seeds  of  future  study. 

Many  years’  experience  in  teaching  decoration  has  proved 
conclusively  that  the  most  practical  training  is  first  to  develop 
a  connoisseurship  of  details,  and  second  to  analyze  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  assembling,  harmonization,  and  composition.  The  text 
presents  the  facts  in  this  logical  sequence.  The  information 
and  principles  presented  are  adaptable  to  the  decoration  of 
the  simplest  or  the  most  elaborate  type  of  room,  and  they 
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are  intended  to  awaken  latent  taste  in  the  individual,  arouse 
the  imagination,  and  aid  in  developing  the  student’s  creative 
ability. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  historical,  practical,  and 
theoretical  information  contained  in  this  book,  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  every  decorator  to  be  trained  in  interior  archi¬ 
tectural  and  industrial  design.  Such  training  develops  a  sense 
of  form,  color,  and  proportion  that  is  attainable  in  no  other 
way.  The  value  of  knowing  how  to  produce  and  interpret 
working  drawings  is  unquestioned,  and  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  pencil,  pen,  and  brush  is  a  definite  contribution  to  sales 
ability.  These  branches  of  decorative  training  may  only  be 
developed  through  hours  of  patience  over  a  drawing  board 
and  cannot  be  taught  by  textual  materials. 

The  chapters  on  period  art  describe  not  only  the  character¬ 
istic  forms,  but  commence  with  a  description  of  the  historical 
events  that  were  the  basic  roots  promoting  each  esthetic 
florescence.  With  the  growing  interest  in  the  trends  of 
“modern”  decoration,  a  careful  explanation  has  been  given 
of  its  causes,  principles,  and  results  to  date.  Without  such 
knowledge,  no  decorator  can  be  worthy  of  his  title  or  under¬ 
stand  the  true  meaning  of  the  period. 

The  illustrations  in  the  chapters  on  period  decoration,  as 
far  as  possible,  are  from  original  sources,  leaving  the  student 
to  adapt  and  interpret  the  historical  forms  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  his  own  needs  and  ideas. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  section  of  questions 
based  upon  the  most  important  points  in  each  chapter,  offer¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  constructive  work  by  the  student,  and 
including  bibliographies  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  par¬ 
ticular  subjects  more  extensively. 

The  author  wishes  to  state  that  he  by  no  means  claims  to 
be  an  authority  in  all  of  the  various  branches  of  interior  deco¬ 
ration  that  are  covered  here.  Rather,  the  book  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  assembling  of  information  that  has  been  gleaned 
over  a  long  period  from  the  many  authorities  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact  and  to  whom  he  wishes  now  to  express 
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Ills  sincere  gnirirude.  Among  these  arc  the  many  gracious 
museum  ofhcials  in  luirope  and  America,  librarians  and 
authors  of  hooks,  lenders  of  photographs,  trade  specialists 
who  have  gA  en  technical  information,  and  decorators  whose 
imagination,  taste,  and  ideals  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  decorative  arts  in  titis  country.  The  author  is  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  for  tlte  data  furnished  by  Nancy  McClelland, 
Inez  Groom,  Ethel  M.  Lewis,  Hobe  Erwin,  Donald  Deskey, 
Arthur  U.  Dilley,  Louis  Douche,  Otto  M.  Torrington,  M.  L. 
Helburn,  Karl  Schmieg,  Curt  Hasenclever,  and  G.  Glen 
Gould;  for  the  drawings  made  by  Gilbert  Werle;  and  for  the 
research  assistance  and  manuscript  corrections  of  Lucille  B. 
Herb. 

The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  asked  for  errors  of  fact  or 
judgment  which  may  inadvertently  have  been  included  in 
this  volume. 

Sherrill  Whiton 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 


After  many  yciirs  of  teaching  the  subject  of  interior 
decoration,  one  arrives  at  the  self-evident  conclusion 
that  the  secret  of  pedagogical  success  is  the  same  in  this  as  in 
any  other  subject.  The  formula  is  simple  and  its  application 
only  slightly  more  difficult. 

The  first  essential  is  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  value 
and  practical  application  of  the  subject  to  be  studied.  The 
second  essential  is  to  make  the  subject  as  interesting  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Interest  seldom  comes  from  learning  facts  and  dates. 
The  average  student,  however,  will  react  strongly  to  the 
element  of  surprise  created  by  an  association  of  ideas  and  by 
a  study  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  layman  seldom  looks  upon  Paul  Revere  as  other  than 
a  celebrated  patriot  and  night  rider,  but  when  told  that  his 
greatest  contribution  to  American  civilization  was  his  produc¬ 
tion  of  silverware,  interest  is  always  aroused.  Few  students 
know  of  the  influence  of  Columbus’  voyage  upon  the  arts 
of  Spain,  or  why  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  so 
influenced  the  English  industrial  arts;  but  when  the  reasons 
and  results  of  these  events  are  explained,  art  becomes  vitalized, 
enthusiasm  is  developed  for  greater  exploration,  basic  princi¬ 
ples  unfold,  and  imagination  commences  to  bud. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  inspiration  of  contemporary  decora¬ 
tive  efforts  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  revived  classi¬ 
cal  styles  that  flourished  in  England,  France,  and  America 
during  the  i8th  century;  lo  per  cent  can  trace  its  origin 
to  other  European  sources;  and  the  last  lo  per  cent  is  called 
“modern.”  While  the  outward  appearance  of  modern  art 
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is  very  different  from  classical  or  renaissance  forms,  many  of 
the  basic  principles  are  the  same.  The  elements  of  contrast 
in  proportions,  forms,  colors,  and  textures  remain  the  same. 
The  necessity  for  variety,  with  the  avoidance  of  monotony 
and  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  will  always  remain  the  basis  of 
good  design,  regardless  of  style  or  period.  Many  students 
and  laymen  little  realize  the  extent  of  the  art  of  interior  deco¬ 
ration.  It  is  often  considered  only  as  an  application  of  agree¬ 
able  color  and  suitable  draperies,  and  a  convenient  furniture 
arrangement.  Such  a  contracted  view,  however,  is  quite 
erroneous  and  obviously  fails  to  indicate  an  understanding  of 
the  broader  and  more  profound  psychological  sides  of  the 
subject. 

The  purpose  of  studying  interior  decoration  should  not 
be  to  develop  specific  technical  ability  only,  but  should  also 
include  a  desire  for  a  cultural  knowledge,  the  roots  of  which 
entwine  themselves  around  nearly  all  the  great  events  of 
political  and  social  history,  science,  and  discovery.  A  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  interior  decoration  will  contribute 
greatly  to  one’s  intellectual  background  and  help  to  develop 
analytical  ability,  even  if  no  actual  professional  training  is 
desired.  Although  the  greatest  value  in  the  study  of  the 
decorative  arts  is  their  benefit  to  the  intellect,  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  their  contribution  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  eye  and  comforts  of  the  body  and  their  general  aid 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  home.  And  all  these  values 
are  entirely  apart  from  the  possibility  of  professional  use  or 
pecuniary  gain,  which,  with  a  world  movement  toward  a 
greater  demand  for  beauty,  presages  unlimited  opportunities 
for  artists  and  craftsmen  in  every  medium. 

One  cannot  create  a  spark  of  imaginative  genius  in  another 
individual,  but  if  the  spark  exists,  an  intelligent  instructor  may 
nurture  it  to  a  flame  which  may  eventually  grow  by  itself. 
No  artist  can  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  an  art  without 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him.  For  that  reason,  the  study  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion  as  presented  in  this  volume  commences  with  an  outline 
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of  the  decorative  arts  of  the  past.  The  chapters  on  composi¬ 
tion  and  harmony,  intended  to  aid  the  individual’s  creative 
development,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  Introduction  should  be  fully  understood  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  before  he  proceeds  to  Part  ()ne.  Assuming  i8  weeks 
to  a  school  semester  with  one  hour  per  week  given  to  the 
study  of  interior  decoration,  there  is  ample  material  in  Part 
One  to  cover  a  single  semester,  if  outside  reading,  research, 
and  tracing  are  included.  Chapters  X  to  XXIV,  inclusive, 
may  cover  a  second  semester’s  work.  If  the  subject  becomes 
a  major  study  and  additional  hours  per  week  are  allotted,  the 
time  for  covering  the  text  may  be  proportionately  shortened. 
However,  almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  outside  work  may 
be  given  to  the  student,  if  desired.  As  a  rule,  greater  fasci¬ 
nation  develops  as  the  student  proceeds  and  realizes  how  cer¬ 
tain  principles  may  be  applied  to  his  own  home  or  surround¬ 
ings,  frequently  with  little  effort  or  cost. 

Notebooks  may  be  kept  with  sketches  or  tracings  of  period 
patterns,  decorations,  architecture,  furniture,  and  decorative 
accessories.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  each  student  keep 
a  scrapbook  in  which  may  be  inserted  pictures  of  rooms  or 
objects  that  may  be  cut  from  magazines  or  newspapers,  and 
in  which  may  be  placed  samples  of  colors,  fabrics,  or  schemes 
worked  out  by  the  student  at  home  or  in  class. 

For  the  benefit  of  schools,  teachers,  or  students  who  may 
have  a  small  fund  available  from  time  to  time  for  the  purchase 
of  reference  books,  the  following  list  of  authoritative  and  in¬ 
expensive  publications  is  recommended.  This  list  has  been 
selected  from  the  bibliographies  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  which  are  valuable  for  more  extended  research. 

Aronson,  Joseph,  Encyclopedia  of  Furniture.  Crown  Publishers, 
New  York. 

Breck,  Joseph,  and  Rogers,  Meyric  R.,  Catalogue  of  the  Morgan 
Wing.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Elwood,  G.  M.,  English  Furniture  and  Decoration,  1680-1800. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London.  Available  from  William  Hel- 
burn,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Gardner,  Helen,  Art  Through  the  Ages.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Co.,  New  York. 

Halsey,  R.  T.  H.,  and  Cornelius,  Charles  O.,  Catalogue  of  the 
American  Wing.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
McClelland,  Nancy,  Decorative  Wall  Treatments.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Meyer,  Franz  S.,  A  Handbook  of  Ornament.  Architectural 
Book  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  certain  magazines  on  the  deco¬ 
rative  arts  be  subscribed  to  either  by  the  art  department  of 
the  school  or  by  the  students  individually.  Subscription  prices 
vary,  but  average  about  I3.00  per  year;  club  rates  are  often 
available.  Among  those  recommended  are: 

The  American  Home.  Cpuntry  Lif e-American  Home  Corp., 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Connoisseur-Studio.  572  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
House  and  Garden.  The  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut. 

House  Beautiful.  572  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Interiors.  1 1  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  (For  the  trade  only.)  ' 
The  Magazine  of  Antiques.  40  East  49th  Street,  New  York. 

For  schools  furnished  with  projection  lanterns,  slides  may 
be  rented  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  City.  A  nominal  charge 
is  made  for  sending  a  set  of  about  fifty  slides  covering  any 
branch  of  the  fine  and  decorative  arts,  but  arrangements 
should  be  made  in  advance  for  this  service.  Full  information 
is  obtainable  by  writing  to  the  Lantern  Slide  Department  of 
the  Museum.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  also  lends  photo¬ 
graphs,  textiles,  and  other  art  objects.  In  schools  where  reg¬ 
ular  courses  in  decoration  are  given,  it  is  advisable  to  own  a 
(^lollection  of  slides,  textiles,  and  other  necessary  illustrative 
materials. 

No  greater  aid  is  available  to  the  student  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  the  decorative  arts  than  that  offered  by  the  many 
museums  throughout  the  country.  If  at  all  possible,  students 
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should  make  group  tours  to  the  nearest  museums  and  by  pre¬ 
arrangement  avail  themselves  of  the  official  guidance  offered 
by  most  of  these  organizations. 

Among  the  museums  and  public  collections  may  be  recom¬ 
mended: 


Baltimore,  Aid. 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art 
Museum 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Chicago  Art  Institute 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art 

Taft  Museum 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton  Art  Institute 
Denver,  Colo. 

Denver  Art  Museum 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
Avery  and  Morgan 
Memorials 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis  Art  Institute 
Monticello,  Va. 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  Residence 
Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

Washington’s  Residence 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

'  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale 
University 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

The  Cooper  Union  Museum 
of  Decorative  Arts 

The  Frick  Collection 

The  Hispanic  Society  of 
America 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Joslyn  Memorial 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Huntington  Museum 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Independence  Hall 

Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Carnegie  Institute 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Berkshire  Museum 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Memorial  Art  Gallery 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  City  Art  Museum 
Salem,  Mass. 

The  Essex  Institute 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables 
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Seattle,  Wash. 

Seattle  Art  Museum 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 


Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Colonial  Village 


Williamsburg,  Va. 

Colonial  town  restored 


Sudbury,  Mass. 

The  Wayside  Inn 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Worcester  Art  Museum 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  Philipse  Manor  House 


Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Toledo  Museum  of 


Art 


Photographs  illustrating  the  fine  and  decorative  arts  are 
available  for  purchase  from  the  following  sources: 

Colonial  art 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

English  art 

The  British  Museum,  London,  Eng. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  Eng. 

French  art 

Rudolph  Lesch  Fine  Arts,  Inc.,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Italian  art 

Alinari  Brothers,  Via  Nazionale,  8,  Florence,  Italy 
Modern  art 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

Students’  paint  and  brushes  may  be  obtained  from: 

Devoe  and  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  44th  Street  and  First  Avenue,  New 


York. 


Winsor  and  Newton,  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTERIOR  decoration  as  an  art.  Before  proceeding 
upon  a  specific  study  of  the  art  of  interior  decoration, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  investigate  the  part  that  this  art 
plays  in  life,  to  analyze  its  influence  upon  the  individual  and 
the  possibility  of  its  contributing  to  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  have  a  mental  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  art  as  a  whole,  and  finally  to  learn  the  common 
terms  that  must  be  used  in  its  study. 

There  are  three  necessities  for  human  existence:  food, 
clothing,  and  protection  against  the  elements  of  nature.  To 
fulfil  the  last  requirement,  civilized  man  constructs  an  arti¬ 
ficial  enclosure,  called  a  house,  to  protect  him  from  variations 
of  temperature,  climate,  and  weather,  and  to  give  him  the 
privacy  and  conveniences  required  for  family  life.  Aboriginal 
man  was  satisfied  with  a  cave  dwelling;  but  long  before  his¬ 
tory  began,  there  is  evidence  that  some  form  of  artificial 
shelter  or  enclosure  was  constructed  that  fulfilled  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  primitive  human  being.  As  civilization  slowly  im¬ 
proved,  simple  features  that  contributed  to  physical  comforts 
and  conveniences  were  added,  and  still  later,  elements  were 
introduced  that  had  visual  appeal.  The  final  development  in 
the  treatment  of  the  house  occurred  when  elements  were  in¬ 
troduced  that  had  intellectual  or  psychological  appeal. 

The  art  of  interior  decoration  was  unconsciously  conceived 
when  the  first  element  of  comfort  and  convenience  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  dwelling.  In  the  highly  developed  civilization 
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of  today,  however,  the  interpretation  of  the  term  “interior 
decoration”  implies  that  it  is  an  art  pertaining  to  the  interior 
treatment  of  houses,  thereby  contributing  to  the  physical, 
visual,  and  intellectual  comforts  and  joys  of  mankind;  and  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  work  of  an  interior  decorator  must  in 
all  cases  fulfil  these  three  requirements. 

The  dictionaries  have  been  very  meager  in  their  definitions 
of  the  term  interior  decoration.  Many  of  them  state  that  “a 
decorator  is  one  who  decorates”;  others  state  that  a  decorator 
is  “an  ornamental  painter,  scene  painter,  wood  grainer”  or  “a 
tradesman  who  paints  and  papers  houses.”  During  a  recent 
legal  proceeding,  a  certain  decorator  was  asked  by  a  judge 
to  explain  her  services.  Her  calm  reply  electrified  the  court¬ 
room,  when  she  said,  “To  create  beauty”;  and  no  three  words 
could  have  been  a  better  answer. 

Miss  Nancy  McClelland,  one  of  America’s  leading  deco¬ 
rators,  once  defined  the  term  “interior  decorator”  as  follows: 

■  “One  who  by  training  and  experience  is  qualified  to  plan,  de¬ 
sign,  and  execute  structural  interiors  and  their  furnishings, 
and  to  supervise  the  various  arts  and  crafts  essential  to  their 
completion.” 

The  American  Institute  of  Decorators  has  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition:  “An  interior  decorator  is  one  who  through 
training  and  professional  experience  is  skilled  in  the  solution 
of  problems  related  to  the  design  and  execution  of  interiors 
of  buildings  or  other  structures  and  their  furnishing,  and 
qualified  to  supervise  the  arts  and  crafts  employed  in  the 
production  and  installation  of  decorative  and  practical  details 
necessary  to  consummate  a  planned  result.” 

The  study  of  interior  decoration.  The  study  of  interior 
decoration  may  be  compared  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  a  “vocabulary”  and  a  “grammar”  to  learn 
before  one  can  adequately  express  himself.  The  vocabulary 
consists  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  decora¬ 
tion,  whether  they  be  colors,  textures,  or  shapes,  of  wood, 
cloth,  metal,  masonry,  or  other  products.  One  must  develop 
a  connoisseurship  of  quality  and  form  in  these  individual  ma- 
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reriills  or  manufactured  objects  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  tlieir  physical  and  structural  possibilities  and  limitations. 
The  grammar  consists  of  empirical  principles  and  formulas 
for  composing,  arranging,  assembling,  or  designing  the  various 
materials  of  decoration  in  a  single  room  to  produce  a  unified 
composition  and  a  desired  esthetic  and  psychological  effect. 

In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  gram¬ 
mar  of  decorating,  the  artist-decorator  must,  by  his  observa¬ 
tion  and  training,  comprehend  the  trends  of  style  and  fash¬ 
ion;  instinctively  appreciate  the  best  standards  of  taste;  and 
have  the  creative  mental  qualities  that  generate  imagination 
and  individuality  in  his  work. 

To  accomplish  such  ends  implies  a  certain  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment,  a  constant  study  of  the  arts,  and  a  never-ceasing  desire 
to  increase  one’s  general  education.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  an  embryo  author  could  acquire  a  good  literary  style 
without  studying  the  literature  of  the  past;  nor  could  a  hospi¬ 
tal  intern  hope  to  develop  up-to-date  surgical  ability  without 
a  most  careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  successes  and 
failures  of  generations  of  his  predecessors.  With  like  reason¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  artist  should  study  the  art 
of  the  past  to  learn  what  has  already  been  tried  and  to  use 
past  experience  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  and 
create.  An  understanding  of  past  efforts  does  not  necessarily 
imply  duplication  or  imitation  in  future  work;  but  the  basic 
principles  that  are  unchanging  and  that  have  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  time  are  best  learned  by  studying  the  work 
of  predecessors.  For  that  reason  a  study  of  so-called  “period 
art”  is  essential  to  the  decorator  no  matter  how  “modern”  he 
may  desire  to  be.  The  historic  styles  of  decoration  should 
be  studied  not  so  much  for  their  forms  as  for  the  principles 
of  pure  design  ^  which  they  may  inculcate. 

Interior  decoration  is  distinctly  a  branch  of  architecture, 
in  which  both  utility  and  beauty  must  be  equally  considered. 

1  The  glossary,  page  707,  contains  definitions  of  terms  used  in  interior  decoration  and 
related  fields.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  such  terms  are  italicized  when  first 
mentioned  in  the  text. 
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The  influence  of  structure  in  interior  decoration.  Many 
of  the  most  important  forms  used  in  interior  decoration  orig¬ 
inated  in  elementary  structures,  and  although  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  structural  principles  is  not  necessary  to  a  deco¬ 
rator,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  study  the  origin  of  a  few  of 
the  most  important  forms  in  order  to  have  a  logical  under¬ 
standing  of  their  use  and  to  become  accustomed  to  the  simple 
terms  associated  with  them. 

Roof  forms.  The  simplest  type  of  house  is  a  single  room, 
a  box-like  enclosure  formed  by  walls  rising  from  a  platform 
and  covered  at  the  top  by  a  roof.  The  walls,  situated  some 
distance  apart,  must  be  spanned  by  a  structural  feature  which 
will  support  the  roofing  material.  There  are  three  types  of 
support  for  roofs  and  ceilings:  the  beam,  the  arch,  and  the 
truss. 

The  beam  or  lintel  is  a  long  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  steel, 
each  end  of  which  must  rest  on  a  wall  or  other  support.  The 
beam  should  be  strong  enough  to  span  from  wall  to  wall 
without  sagging,  and  if  the  roof  is  heavy,  a  sufficient  number 
of  beams  must  be  introduced  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
roof  is  supported  by  each  beam.  The  visible  portion  of  the 
beams  and  the  under  side  of  the  roofing  material  then  become 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  or  the  structural  elements  may  be 
covered  with  plaster  or  some  other  material  which  in  turn  is 
called  the  ceiling. 

The  arched  roof  may  be  made  in  stone,  brick,  cement,  or 
other  masonry,  and  supports  itself  by  its  shape  and  by  the 
laws  of  gravity.  Each  side  of  the  arch  rises  from  the  top 
of  a  side  wall  in  a  curve  and  meets  the  curve  from  the  other 
wall  in  the  center.  The  curve  may  be  semicircular,  in  which 
case  the  roof  is  called  a  barrel  vault;  it  may  be  a  smaller  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle  known  as  a  sepnental  arch;  or  it  may  assume 
some  other  type  of  curved  form. 

The  truss  is  used  when  the  walls  are  placed  so  far  apart  that 
a  beam  of  sufficient  length  or  strength  is  not  obtainable  to 
span  the  whole  distance.  In  this  case  a  triangle  is  made  with 
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three  beams.  l\\'()  beams  are  placed  on  a  slant  and  meet  in 
the  middle,  d'hey  are  tied  together  at  their  lower  ends  by 
means  of  a  long,  slender  beam  known  as  a  tie-beam,  upon 
which  no  weight  rests.  The  triangular  truss  form  of  roof 


Sectional  drawings  showing  the  three  types  of  roof  or  ceiling  con¬ 
struction:  beam,  truss,  and  arch. 


support  was  first  adopted  by  early  Greek  builders,  and  when 
the  roofing  material  was  added,  it  naturally  followed  the 
slanting  lines  of  the  trusses  and  served  to  shed  the  rainwater. 

Pediment  forms.  In  Grecian  architecture  the  slanting  ex¬ 
terior  ends  of  trussed-roof  buildings  were  ornamented  with 
mouldings  and  sculpture  and  became  known  as  pediments. 
In  subsequent  art  periods,  variations  in  pediments  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  some  of  the  forms  became  purely  ornamental 
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Triangular,  segmental,  broken,  and  scroll  pediments  are  the 
most  common  types. 

The  origin  of  the  column.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  roof 
should  be  entirely  supported  by  a  wall.  Isolated  supports 
may  also  be  introduced  and  placed  at  intervals.  The  earliest 
simple  type  of  isolated  support  was  the  round  wooden  post 
or  tree  trunk.  Later,  isolated  supports  were  made  in  stone 
for  greater  permanence.  When  civilization  commenced  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  much  thought  was  given  to  the  study  of 
the  proportions,  mouldings,  lines,  curves,  and  ornamentation 


of  the  stone  post.  A  post  of  this  type  is  called  a  column. 
When  applied  to  a  wall  and  made  flat  rather  than  round- in 
plan,  the  column  is  called  a  pilaster.  The  mouldings  and 
ornament  placed  at  its  top  are  known  as  the  capital,  and  a 
block  and  additional  mouldings  placed  at  the  bottom  are 
called  the  base. 

The  orders  of  architecture.  The  column,  the  pedestal 
upon  which  it  often  stands,  and  the  architectural  mouldings 
or  forms,  known  as  the  entablature,  which  are  supported  by 
the  column  and  from  which  the  architrave,  -frieze,  and  cor¬ 
nice  are  derived,  are  thoroughly  treated  in  Chapter  I. 

Arch  forms.  There  are  many  different  types  of  arch  forms 
used  in  architecture  and  decoration.  Most  of  them  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  particular  styles  of  art  and  they  will  be  taken  up 
under  the  various  chapters  on^  the  periods.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  learn  the  names  of  the  commonest  types,  which 
are  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  9.  Structural  arches 
are  used  for  doors,  windows,  niches,  and  other  wall  open¬ 
ings,  and  ornamental  arches  are  used  in  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tive  design  generally. 
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The  period  styles.  Since  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
each  race— and  later  each  nation  or  subdivision  thereof— has 
produced  a  type  of  art  that  has  best  suited  its  requirements 
and  has  coincidently  expressed  its  characteristics.  This  makes 


Seqmentdl 


Persian 


Sprinqline 

Semi-circular  Moorish 


Gothic 


Elliptical 


it  possible  through  careful  study  of  the  arts  of  peoples  to 
learn  their  customs  and  habits  and  even  to  know  their 
thoughts.  The  term  “period  style”  refers  to  the  generally 
recognizable  trends  or  characteristics  of  a  fine  or  utilitarian 
art  produced  by  one  such  group  during  a  specific  time. 

In  the  periods  of  antiquity  the  styles  were  produced  with 
little  conscious  effort  but  by  logical  and  natural  methods. 
Because  certain  materials  were  available  and  certain  possible 
forms  or  objects  were  necessary  for  human  existence,  the 
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artists  and  craftsmen  fulfilled  human  requirements  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  As  civilization  progressed— and  particularly 
after  the  Middle  Ages— art  became  much  more  self-conscious, 
and  the  craftsmen,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  commenced  to 
create  styles  that  were  artificial  in  their  inspiration. 

Each  period  style  has  been  created  by  certain  basic  influ¬ 
ences,  and  as  these  influences  have  changed,  the  styles  have 
slowly  evolved  into  new  forms.  The  basic  influences  that 
have  produced  every  style  of  art  are  these: 

1.  Local  available  materials 

2.  Local  climatic  conditions 

3.  General  geographical  conditions 

4.  Social  conditions,  of  the  people 

5.  Religion  of  the  people 

6.  Trade  and  commercial  opportunities 

7.  Historical  events 

8.  Scientific  inventions  and  discoveries 

There  has  also  been  a  similarity  in  the  character  of  the 
development  of  all  art  periods.  Simple  forms,  that  fulfil 
necessary  functions  only,  are  first  seen.  The  second  step  is 
seen  in  the  gradual  enrichment  of  the  functional  forms  with 
a  certain  amount  of  ornament  intended  to  enrich  the  struc¬ 
ture  only.  At  this  point  the  style  is  usually  considered  at  its 
point  of  most  characteristic  development.  .The  structural 
forms  finally  reach  their  pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  novelty 
can  only  be  introduced  by  increasing  the  surface  enrichment. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  style.  When  the 
ornamentation  eventually  submerges  the  vigorous  appearance 
of  the  structure  or  the  structure  itself  assumes  shapes  that 
are  unsuitable  to  the  material  from  which  it  is  made,  the 
decadence  of  the  style  is  established.  The  style  falls  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  further  development,  and  is  replaced 
by  the  initial  forms  of  a  new  art.  In  studying  the  period 
styles  it  will  be  noticed  that  each  overlaps  and  influences  the 
subsequent  one,  so  that  there  can  be  no  exact  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  and  any  given  dates  must  be  only  approximate. 
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Methods  of  dividing  the  art  styles.  The  customary 
method  of  dividing-  the  styles  of  art  is  according  to  their  his¬ 
torical  sequence.  This  is  the  method  that  is  pursued  in  this 
book.  It  is  further  explained  in  Chapter  I. 

One  may  also  classify  the  art  styles  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Cbinactcr  of  live.  Every  solid  that  is  in  nature  or  is 
made  by  man  must  have  form,  and  the  form  is  produced  by 
some  sort  of  line  or  lines.  The  lines  are  produced  by  the 
silhouette  of  the  object,  by  changes  or  breaks  on  its  visible 
surface,  or  by  the  shadows  created  by  such  breaks.  Such 
lines  may  be  straight,  curved,  or  irregular,  or  a  combination 
of  these  types.  An  object  in  which  straight  lines  predominate 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  rectilinear,  severe,  or  classic. 
Compositions  in  which  curved  or  irregular  lines  dominate  are 
often  referred  to  as  being  curvilinear,  rococo,  or  romantic. 

2.  Direction  of  line.  In  some  arts,  the  productions  show 
a  dominant  line  direction.  Horizontal  lines  produced  by 
breaks,  mouldings,  and  shadows  are  characteristic  of  the 
classical  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Vertical  lines  produced 
by  the  same  means  are  characteristic  of  the  styles  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

3.  Character  of  ornament.  Ornament  is  produced  by  treat¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  a  surface  in  a  manner  that  creates  a  contrast 
with  the  surface  itself.  The  contrast  may  be  in  color,  texture, 
or  height,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  these  three.  Color 
contrast  is  found  in  patterns  created  by  paint,  inlay,  mar¬ 
quetry,  embroidery,  etc.  Textural  contrasts  produce  self¬ 
tone  patterns  that  are  less  visible  than  color  contrasts,  but 
such  enrichment  is  often  seen  in  textiles,  metals,  and  wood¬ 
work.  Ornament  produced  by  height  contrast  is  of  two 
types.  If  the  pattern  is  below  the  surface  of  the  field  upon 
which  it  is  placed,  as  though  it  were  cut  out  by  means  of  a 
knife,  it  is  known  as  incised  ornamentation.  If  the  ornament 
projects  from  the  field,  it  is  known  as  relief  ornament.  The 
relative  height  of  the  ornament  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
using  the  words  high  relief  and  lov)  relief" 
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4.  Cliisslfic Lit  1011  of  orihiviciit.  All  ornament  may  be  classi- 
lied  according  to  its  character  and  inspiration.  The  artist 
may  endeavor  to  copy  the  forms  of  nature  closely.  This  type 
of  ornament  is  called  imtmaVistic  or  realistic.  If  the  artist 
only  inspires  himself  from  nature,  and  attempts  to  reproduce 
these  forms  only  so  far  as  the  limitation  of  his  material  per¬ 
mits,  the  ornament  is  then  called  conventional  or  idealistic. 
To  illustrate  the  two  types  mentioned,  a  painter  with  reason¬ 
able  care  can  copy  a  flower  to  almost  photographic  exacti¬ 
tude  in  shape,  lighting,  and  color.  Such  a  painting  would  be 
realistic.  The  sculptor,  however,  in  carving  the  same  flower 
in  stone  would  have  difflculty  in  introducing  all  the  details 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  stone  and  that 
of  the  flower.  He  would  be  forced  to  simplify  the  form  of 
the  flower.  This  simplification  or  changing  of  the  form  to 
suit  the  material  is  known  as  “conventionalization,”  and  the 
flower  would  be  a  conventional  type  of  ornament.  Conven¬ 
tionalization  may  also  be  produced  by  color  or  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  natural  appearance.  A  drawing  of  a  black  leaf 
would  be  a  conventional  form  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature,  and  a  black  silhouette  of  a  horse  would  be  conven¬ 
tional  because  no  effort  would  be  made  to  show  detail. 

Much  ornament  is  not  derived  from  natural  forms  at  all. 
It  may  be  an  imaginary  conception  or  a  geometrical  composi¬ 
tion.  Such  ornament  is  known  as  abstract. 

As  the  conventional  and  abstract  forms  of  ornamentation 
show  greater  imagination  and  creative  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  than  do  the  realistic  and  are  better  suited  to  various 
structural  and  decorative  materials,  they  have  been  used  in 
all  styles  of  art;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
greatest  periods  of  decorative  art  have  been  those  in  which 
the  conventionalized  forms  of  ornamentation  have  dominated. 

5.  Character  of  patterns  and  design.  A  design  is  a  “plan  or 
arrangement  of  line,  form,  mass,  and  space  in  a  pattern  to 
produce  an  effect  pleasing  to  the  eye.”  ^  This  means  that 

2  From  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia.  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York. 
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an  orderly  arrangement  of  various  motifs  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pattern. 

In  surface  design,  order  may  be  produced  in  various  ways. 
Patterns  may  be  applied  to  running  bands,  stripes,  or  borders; 
these  are  usually  called  border  or  running  patterns;  they 
are  of  a  definite  width  but  an  indefinite  length,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  formed  by  repeating  one  or  more  motifs.  Such  patterns 
are  found  on  moulding  ornaments,  frames,  and  other  lineal 
forms.  All-over  or  diaper  patterns  are  formed  by  repeating 
motifs;  they  are  not  limited  in  area  and  may  cover  a  surface 
of  any  size;  such  patterns  are  often  seen  in  wallpapers  and 
textiles.  A  third  type  of  pattern  is  usually  known  as  a  panel 
pattern.  It  is  non-repeating,  and  is  meant  to  cover  a  fixed 
area  and  cannot  conveniently  be  extended  in  height  or  width, 
having  definite  limits  fixed  by  its  motifs  and  general  com¬ 
position. 

Interest  and  order  in  design  and  pattern  are  also  obtained 
by  repetition,  rhythm,  contrast,  parallelism,  proportion,  alter¬ 
nation,  balance,  symmetry,  radiation,  and  representation. 
Examples  of  these  are  shown  on  page  12,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  various  methods  of  producing  patterns 
should  be  obtained. 

Common  terms  for  ornamental  forms.  There  are  a  few 
ornamental  motifs  that  are  so  commonly  used  in  decoration 
that  it  is  advisable  that  the  student  comprehend  their  meaning 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  study.  These  are  shown 
on  page  14,  and  are  self-explanatory. 
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A  view  of  the  Sphinx  and  Pyramid  of  Cheops  at  Gizeh  near  Cairo, 
Egypt.  Both  date  from  about  3700  B.C.  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  Sphinx  has  been  insoluble.  It  has  thus  become  a  symbol  of 
mystery  but  has  been  used  as  an  ornamental  form  in  many  later 
periods  of  art.  The  Pyramids,  originally  tombs,  are  the  oldest  ex¬ 
tant  examples  of  architecture.  They  were  built  in  imitation  of  the 
permanent  natural  mound  form  with  an  enormous  amount  of  labor 
and  relatively  small  esthetic  result.  The  Pyramid  of  Cheops  is  480 

feet  high. 


PART  ONE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  STYLES  OE  ANTIQUITY 


History  does  not  begin  until  a  record  of  events  is 
kept  by  man  in  some  sort  of  written  form.  The  earli¬ 
est  inscriptions  probably  do  not  date  much  before  the  37th 
century  b.c.  The  habits  and  customs  of  humanity  before 
the  dawn  of  history  are  known  only  through  anthropological 
and  archeological  studies  and  discoveries. 

Art  is  millenniums  older  than  history.  It  began  when  the 
caveman  first  polished  the  head  of  his  stone  hatchet  and  en¬ 
riched  the  handle  of  his  dagger  by  making  a  scratch  drawing 
upon  it. 

Interior  decoration  was  conceived  when  the  caveman  dec¬ 
orated  the  stone  walls  of  his  habitation  with  drawings  and 
paintings.  Many  such  mural  decorations  exist  in  caves  in 
various  countries  in  Europe.  These  drawings  consist  of 
representations  of  mammoths,  reindeer,  bison,  and  boars;  and 
their  accuracy  of  delineation  shows  them  to  be  the  work  of 
artists  who  could  correctly  observe  and  reproduce  the  forms 
of  nature.  Both  anatomy,  and  action  are  well  indicated. 

There  was  a  great  gap  of  time  between  the  existence  of  the 
primitive  caveman  and  the  earliest  recorded  history.  Progress 
was  slow,  and  only  gradually  were  the  conditions  of  living 
improved.  Little  is  known  of  this  long  intervening  period 
except  that  man’s  knowledge  increased  to  a  vast  extent.  When 
written  history  was  first  recorded,  a  high  state  of  civilization 
already  existed  and  well-developed  forms  of  art  were  in  evi- 
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dence  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  One  may  almost 
state  that  the  human  desire  to  add  comfort  and  beauty  to 
one’s  immediate  surroundings  is  instinctive  and  that  decora¬ 
tion  was  born  with  man  himself. 


THE  PREHISTORIC  PERIODS 

The  prehistoric  periods  of  history  have  been  identified  as 
follows: 

1.  Paleolithic  period. 

The  age  of  chipped  stone.  The  period  of  greatest  duration. 

2.  Neolithic  period. 

The  age  of  polished  stone  immediately  preceding  the  known 
civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

3.  Bronze  Age. 

The  age  contemporary  with  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt 
and  prolonged  in  Northern  Europe  until  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

4.  Iron  Age. 

The  age  contemporary  with  the  later  dynasties  of  Egypt  and 


Courtesy  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Prehistoric  painting  of  a  wild  boar,  found  on  the  walls  of  the  cave 
of  Altamira,  Spain.  The  action  and  anatomy  of  the  animal  were 
well  understood  by  the  artist. 
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wirh  the  period  of  the  first  Greek  cities.  The  age  of  Homer 
(circa  looo  u.c.).  In  Nortliern  Europe  this  period  continued 
under  the  Roman  Empire. 

THE  HISTORIC  PERIODS 

The  arts  of  the  early  historic  periods  of  Western  civilization 
mav  be  grouped  in  two  main  divisions.  The  pre-classic  styles 
include  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  Crete.  The  classic  styles  include  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  arts  of  these  countries  have  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  each  other  and  have  been  a  source  of  design  for  the 
arts  of  all  Europe  down  to  modern  times. 

It  becomes  essential,  therefore,  to  study  briefly  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  these  early  arts  and  to  examine  their  char¬ 
acteristic  features. 

Egypt 

Influences  affecting  Egyptian  civilization.  The  origin 
of  Egyptian  culture  and  art  is  unknown.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  which  are  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  architecture, 
date  from  about  3700  b.c.  and  they  are  the  product  of  expe¬ 
rienced  designers  and  builders.  The  art  history  of  Egypt 
begins  with  these  monuments  and  may  be  traced,  as  a  native 
style,  to  the  period  when  Egypt  came  under  Greek  influence 
in  332  B.c. 

Ancient  Egypt  consisted  geographically  of  a  stretch  of  ter¬ 
ritory  approximately  30  miles  wide  and  800  miles  long,  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  river  Nile  for  its  vegetation  and 
subsistence.  Bordered  by  deserts  and  the  sea,  its  inaccessi¬ 
bility  served  as  a  protection  against  invading  hordes  and 
gave  the  Egyptian  people, an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unadulterated  racial  and  cultural  development. 
This  isolation,  however,  contributed  to  a  constant  repetition 
of  art  forms  during  the  whole  period  of  Egyptian  history; 
and  this  unchanging  character  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
features  of  Egyptian  art.  Changes  in  thought,  custom,  habit, 
and  art  were  extraordinarily  slow  in  spite  of  occasional  inva- 
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sions  and  social  upheavals.  Egyptian  art,  in  comparison  to 
that  of  other  nations,  is  considered  immutable. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot,  sunny,  and  almost  without 
rain;  thus  nature  has  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  its 
monuments.  Social  conditions  permitted  the  development  of 
a  wealthy  and  highly  cultured  ruling  class  and  a  middle 
class,  both  of  which  were  supported  by  vast  numbers  of  slaves 
who  were  either  native  born  or  the  captured  inhabitants  of 
conquered  nations.  Wealth  was  concentrated,  therefore,  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  labor  was  excessively  cheap;  even 
the  artists  and  craftsmen  were  of  the  slave  classes. 

Nature  had  endowed  the  land  with  large  quantities  of  hard 
and  durable  building  stones  such  as  granite ^  basalt,  and  diorite. 
Limestone,  a  much  softer  and  more  easily  cut  material,  was 
also  available  for  use  in  protected  places.  A  limited  lumber 
supply  necessitated  the  use  of  the  palm  tree  and  the  papyrus 
reed  for  structural  purposes;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
these  trees  and  the  wild  flowers  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
became  the  principal  inspiration  for  ornamental  design. 

Religion  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  every  in¬ 
habitant.  The  Egyptian  beheved  that  life  on  earth  was  but 
temporary  and  that  one’s  duty,  while  here,  was  to  prepare 
for  an  eternal  existence  in  the  hereafter.  It  was  therefore 
the  habit  of  the  upper  classes  to  build  homes  or  tombs  for 
their  bodies  after  death.  This  explains  the  existence  of  the 
many  pyramids  and  mastaha  tombs  which  were  constructed 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  exist  for  eternity.  The  future 
life  was  believed  to  be  spiritual  in  its  character,  but  material 
objects  were  needed  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  spirit.  When 
an  Egyptian  of  rank  was  buried,  his  mummified  body  was 
surrounded  with  household  goods,  clothing,  food,  and  mum¬ 
mified  animals  for  use  in  a  future  existence. 

The  main  divisions  of  Egyptian  history.  The  history  of 
Egypt  is  derived  from  the  Bible,  from  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  and  from  a  history  written  in  Greek  about  the  year 
300  B.C.,  by  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest.  Leading  authori- 
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ties  differ  greatly  upon  many  of  the  early  dates,  but  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  divisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ancient  Kingdom,  Dynasties  I-VIII  (4500-2445  b.c.). 
During  this  period  the  capital  was  at  Memphis  and  the  great 
pyramids  of  Gizeh  were  built. 

2.  Aiiddle  Kingdom,  Dynasties  IX-XVII  (2445-1580  b.c.). 
During  this  period  the  capital  was  at  Thebes;  and  in  the  latter 
portion  of  this  period  Egyptian  art  history  was  interrupted  by 
the  invasions  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  known  as  the  “Hyskos.” 

3.  New  Empire,  Dynasties  XVIII-XXI  (1580-945  b.c.). 

During  this  period  the  capital  was  again  at  Thebes,  and  many 
of  the  great  temples,  such  as  those  at  Luxor  and  Edfu,  were 
erected.  This  was  the  great  period  of  Egyptian  history, 
known  politically  as  “The  Age  of  Conquest.” 

4.  Saitic  and  Persian  periods,  Dynasties  XXVI-XXXI  (663-332 

B.C.). 

Period  of  decline  in  art,  with  constant  foreign  invasion;  barren 
of  important  monuments. 

5.  Greco-Roman  period  (332  b.c.-a.d.  640). 

a.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Ptolemaic  period  (332-30 

B.C.). 

b.  Roman  period  (30  b.c.-a.d.  395). 

c.  Byzantine  or  Coptic  period  (a.d.  395-640). 

Character  of  the  Egyptian  buildings.  The  first  builders 
of  the  historic  period  of  Egyptian  civilization  unquestionably 
inspired  themselves  from  two  prehistoric  types  of  structure. 
One  was  the  mud  hut,  the  walls  of  which  were  necessarily 
built  with  sloping  sides.  The  other  was  a  form  of  shed  built 
with  tree  trunks  or  wooden  posts,  on  which  rested  a  roof  of 
additional  logs  or  beams  supporting  a  covering  of  tree 
branches.  With  the  invention  of  stone-cutting  tools,  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  earliest  masonry  buildings  usually  had 
sloping  sides,  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  old  mud  walls. 
Where  walls  were  not  required,  the  roof  was  supported  by 
free-standing  stone  posts  or  columns.  These  columns  were 
either  round  or  polygonal  in  plan,  or  carved  to  imitate  a 
cluster  of  papyrus  reeds,  and  their  design  was  inspired  by  the 
prehistoric  wooden  supports  that  had  been  tied  together  for 
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greater  strength.  As  the  wooden  reeds  had  been  bound  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  ropes,  so  in  the  stone  reproduction, 
tie-ropes  near  the  top  of  the  shaft  were  imitated  by  carved 
rings.  The  branches  at  the  top  of  the  tree  were  also  fre¬ 
quently  conventionalized  in  the  stone  column,  and  formed 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Model  of  the  hypostyle  hall  in  the  temple  at  Karnak,  Upper  Nile, 
showing  the  interior  columns  supporting  the  lintels  that  in  turn 
support  the  roof.  Notice  the  character  of  the  decoration  on  the 
columns  and  the  conventionalized  papyrus  capital. 

an  ornamental  feature,  bell-shaped  in  appearance  and  known 
as  a  campaniform  capital.  Other  capitals  were  inspired  from 
palm  branches  and  from  single  or  clustered  lotus  buds. 

Granite,  the  hardest  and  most  durable  stone  known,  was 
used  for  the  exteriors  of  buildings.  Because  of  its  hardness 
and  because  of  the  primitive  nature  of  the  tools  that  were 
available  to  the  Egyptian  stone-cutter,  very  simple  forms  and 
few  mouldings  were  used  in  Egyptian  architecture  and  deco¬ 
ration. 

Rectangular  forms  and  straight  lines  dominated  Egyptian 
architecture.  Massiveness,  solidity,  and  the  effect  of  per- 


View  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Karnak,  showing  part  of  a 
row  of  columns.  Notice  the  massiveness  of  the  columns,  the  detail 
of  the  capitals,  the  close  spacing,  and  the  incised  carved  ornament 
shown  on  the  shaft  in  the  foreground. 
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petuity  were  the  principal  characteristics  expressed.  Walls 
were  excessively  thick,  and  supports  were  heavy  and  sturdy 
in  proportions.  The  Egyptians  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  arch  construction,  so  that  vaulted  ceilings  and 
arched  doors  or  window  openings  were  not  used.  The  heavy 
stone  roofs  of  the  buildings  necessitated  the  placing  of  many 
columns  in  the  interior  of  the  rooms  for  support.  These 
columns,  arranged  in  long  rows  and  richly  decorated  in  color, 
were  placed  as  far  apart  as  the  stone  lintels  upholding  the 
roof  would  permit.  Many  of  the  rooms  appeared  to  be  a 
forest  of  columns. 

Character  of  Egyptian  wall  decoration  and  ornament. 
Both  exterior  and  interior  walls  were  often  elaborately 
treated  with  brilliant  color  applied  to  incised  wall  carvings. 
These  decorations  were  made  by  drawing  outline  sketches 
on  the  wall  with  charcoal.  A  groove  was  then  chiselled 
around  the  outline  of  each  motif.  The  figure  was  slightly 
modelled,  but  did  not  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 
This  figure  or  pattern  was  next  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
plaster  which,  when  dry,  was  colored  a  flat  tone.  The  colors 
used  were  very  limited  in  number,  and  gradations  showing 
highlights,  shades,  or  shadows  were  not  indicated. 

In  the  interiors  of  buildings  the  walls  were  also  often  faced 
with  limestone,  and  this  material,  because  of  its  comparative 
softness,  was  decorated  with  colored  carvings  in  low  relief. 

The  subject  matter  of  Egyptian  mural  decorations  included 
representations  of  actions  in  the  daily  life  of  the  individual, 
allegorical  and  religious  activities,  and  many  other  scenes  that 
have  given  historians  and  artists  a  fairly  accurate  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  civilization.  The  purpose  of  the 
murals  was  to  tell  a  story,  record  history,  or  show  various 
consecutive  phases  of  some  event.  Usually  the  whole  area 
of  a  wall  surface  was  covered  either  with  figures,  patterns, 
or  hieroglyphics  (inscriptions),  so  that  the  eye  could  wander 
from  point  to  point  and  finally  comprehend  the  whole  story. 
No  central  point  of  interest  was  placed  in  the  mural  com¬ 
position. 
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'I'hc  luiinan  figure  \\’as  invariably  shown  with  the  face,  legs, 
and  feet  in  profile,  wlhle  the  shoulders  and  one  eye  were 
drawn  as  though  seen  from  the  front.  The  principles  of 
perspective  draw  ing  w  ere  not  understood.  Depth  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  placing  one  figure  above  the  other.  Important  per¬ 
sons  were  drawn  at  large  scale;  the  unimportance  of  slaves 


Wall  panels  in  the  Temple  o£  Ed£u,  showing  incised  carved  figures 
and  empty  spaces  filled  in  with  hieroglyphics.  Notice  the  manner 
in  which  the  figures  are  drawn  and  the  simple  rounded  £orms  o£  the 
sculptured  figure  o£  Horus. 

and  enemies  was  indicated  by  drawing  them  small  in  size. 
Women  were  usually  drawn  smaller  than  men.  Religious 
symbolism  was  attached  to  most  of  the  ornamental  motifs. 
The  sun  disk  or  globe  and  the  vulture  with  outstretched 
wings  were  considered  symbols  of  protection.  The  sacred 
beetle  or  scarab  symbolized  eternal  life.  The  lotus  bud  and 
flower,  extensively  used  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painted 
ornament,  were  the  symbols  of  purity,  and  the  serpent  was  the 
badge  of  royalty.  Other  motifs  originating  in  Egyptian  deco¬ 
ration  were  the  guilloche,  palmette,  'wave  pattern,  and  spiral. 

Egyptian  sculpture.  The  art  of  sculpture  in  the  round 
was  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Portraits  and 
allegorical  figures  such  as  the  sphinx  and  the  falcon  were 
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produced  in  great  quantities.  Figures  were  usually  modelled 
in  a  state  of  repose,  symmetrically  balanced,  so  that  the  best 
view  could  be  obtained  from  the  front.  All  Egyptian  sculp¬ 
ture,  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone  from  which  it  was 
carved,  is  extremely  simple  in  detail.  The  surfaces  are  smooth 

and  a  dignified,  majestic  effect 
is  obtained  by  simple,  vigorous 
masses.  Many  of  the  stone 
statues  were  brilliantly  colored 
in  flat  tones.  Male  figures 
were  usually  shown  with  red 
faces  and  females  with  light 
yellov/  skin. 

Egyptian  furniture.  Egyp¬ 
tian  cabinetmakers  and  wood¬ 
workers  developed  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  technical  ability.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  were 
furnished  with  chairs,  tables, 
and  other  articles  of  great 
beauty.  Some  of  the  chairs 
were  similar  to  a  modern  fold¬ 
ing  camp-stool,  while  others 
had  elaborately  carved  legs, 
backs,  and  arms.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  in  the 
chair  and  bed  designs  was  the  use  of  dog-leg  forms.  The  hind 
leg  of  the  dog  was  represented  in  the  rear  of  the  chair  and  the 
foreleg  in  the  front  of  the  chair.  The  feet  were  carved  paws 
placed  on  small  blocks  of  wood  so  that  the  ornamental  portion 
would  stand  above  the  straw  matting  which  covered  the  floors. 
Lion,  swan,  and  duck  heads  were  frequently  used  to  enrich 
portions  of  the  furniture.  Ivory  and  ebony  were  used  as  in¬ 
lay.  Gold  ornament  in  symbolical  motifs  was  also  applied  to 
the  woodwork.  Loose  cushions  were  used  for  comfort. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  on  other  civilizations.  For  many 
years  archeologists  have  argued  over  the  relative  antiquity 
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showing  a  decorative  arrange¬ 
ment  o£  hieroglyphics  and  the 
conventional  method  o£  drawing 
a  human  figure. 
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Examples  of  Egyptian  architecture,  furniture,  and  other  details. 
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of  the  culture  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Crete.  Probably  the 
truth  will  never  be  known;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
civilizations  existed  side  by  side  for  thousands  of  years  and 
unquestionably  exchanged  ideas  and  material  products,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  all  of  these  ancient 
styles  of  art. 

The  Egyptians  were  great  navigators  and  sent  their  ships 
to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  early  tribes 
of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
even  the  primitive  occupants  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  pen¬ 
insulas,  all  felt  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  traders,  and 
Egyptian  motifs  and  trends  are  to  be  seen  in  their  early  arts. 

Egyptian  art  was  fundamentally  an  honest  esthetic  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Limited  as  they  were  in 
variety  of  materials  and  tools,  and  having  behind  them  a  tra¬ 
ditional  conservatism  that  was  unchangeable  throughout  the 
centuries,  their  art  productions  in  every  medium  were  carried 
to  the  limit  of  their  possibilities.  The  Egyptian  artists,  su¬ 
perbly  skillful  and  imaginative,  accomplished  the  most  that 
they  could  with  the  means  and  knowledge  that  they  had,  and 
no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  any  art. 

Mesopotamia  and  Crete 

In  a  rapid  survey  of  the  historical  periods  of  art  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  in  detail  those  of  Mesopotamia,  Crete, 
and  the  Greece  of  Homer.  The  arts  of  these  countries  con¬ 
tributed  definite  principles,  such  as  the  use  of  the  arch  in  the 
construction  of  buildings— and  forms,  such  as  animal  motifs 
and  the  tree-of-life  pattern;  these  have  become  the  heritage 
of  later  arts. 

In  the  “Valley  of  Two  Rivers,”  the  land  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  an  agricultural,  material-minded,  and 
warlike  people  developed  three  distinct  civilizations.  First, 
in  the  south,  the  Babylonian  and  Chaldean  kingdoms  were 
established  (3100-539  b.c.).  Here— at  Tello  and  Susa— lack¬ 
ing  stone,  the  Babylonians  built  rambling  palaces  of  baked 
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brick,  constructed  on  arch  and  vault  principles.  The  many 
rooms  of  the  palaces  were  brightened  with  colorful  glazed 
tiles  in  designs  of  tree-of-life,  lotus,  rosette^  palmette,  and 
animal  motifs.  Bas-reliefs,  depicting  the  hunting  activities  of 
the  kings,  and  animal  forms,  such  as  winged  genii  and  bulls 
with  human  faces,  also  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  wall 
decoration. 

Farther  north  in  the  valley  at  Nineveh,  a  brutal,  warring 
nation  known  as  the  Assyrians  (3000-606  b.c.)  rose  to  power. 
The  Assyrian  kings  invaded  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inflicting 
on  the  vanquished  nations  the  reign  of  terror  recounted  in 
the  Bible.  Their  palaces  and  decorations  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Babylonians. 

From  the  arts  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  roving  Shepherd 
Kings  of  Persia  (539-331  b.c.)  derived  the  principles  and 
motifs  that  they  combined  in  their  lavish  palaces  at  Susa  and 
Persepolis.  They  borrowed  the  lintel  system  of  construction 
from  the  Egyptians  and  decorated  it  with  the  enamelled  tile 
of  the  Assyrians.  The  great  halls  of  their  palaces  were  forests 
of  columns  crowned  with  capitals  carved  to  resemble  the 
heads  of  bulls.  Friezes  of  colored  tile,  showing  archers  and 
animals,  covered  the  walls.  Their  hunting  scenes,  winged 
monsters,  griffins,  and  tree-of-life  patterns  became  a  basic 
part  of  the  designs  used  by  the  later  Persians  (a.d.  226-1736) 
in  weaving  the  silks  and  rugs  that  were  eagerly  sought  by  all 
Europe. 

Between  3000  and  1 100  b.c.  there  lived  on  the  islands  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  a  pleasure -loving  people  who  were  ruled  by  the 
famous  sea  kings  of  Greek  mythology.  The  art  of  this  group 
has  been  called  Cretan  or  Minoan,  after  the  name  of  Minos, 
the  greatest  of  the  sea  kings,  who  built  the  Palace  at  Cnossus 
with  its  renowned  underground  labyrinth  where,  according 
to  mythology,  fourteen  of  the  finest  Athenian  youths  and 
maidens  were  annually  fed  to  the  great  Minotaur.  The  palace 
was  a  large,  rambling  building,  and  its  interior  walls  were 
decorated  with  brilliantly  colored  frescoes  of  naturalistic 
flowers,  flying  fish,  and  bull-fights  and  other  court  activities. 
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Not  less  beautiful  than  the  frescoes  are  the  fragments  of 
Minoan  metalwork  and  pottery,  decorated  with  geometric 
patterns,  naturalistic  designs  of  fish,  dolphins,  octopi,  inter¬ 
laced  birds,  and  spiral  bands,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
same  rooms. 

From  1600  to  1200  b.c.  a  similar  art  was  produced  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  cities  of  Troy  and  Tyre,  and 
in  Mycenae,  in  Greece;  this  is  generally  term.ed  Mycenaean 
art.  Like  the  Cretans,  the  Mycenaeans  erected  large  palaces 
of  wood  and  decorated  the  interiors  with  bas-reliefs  and 
brightly  colored  frescoes.  They  also  made  pottery  and  metal¬ 
work  painted  with  geometrical  and  conventional  designs. 

Greece 

The  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Western  Europe  may  be 
traced  to  the  culture  that  originated  in  the  Grecian  peninsula 
and  adjoining  islands  as  far  back  as  3000  b.c.  The  early  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  were  endowed  by 
nature  with  an  unusually  logical  and  observing  mentality,  a 
creative  instinct,  an  extraordinary  imagination,  and  a  high 
ambition.  They  desired  to  attain  perfection  in  all  accomplish¬ 
ments,  great  or  small.  This  characteristic  is  evidenced  in  the 
great  heights  they  eventually  attained  in  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Originally  the  Greeks  are  thought  to  have  been  Indo- 
European  nomads  who  migrated  to  the  Grecian  peninsula 
about  2000  B.c.  Whether  their  descendants  or  the  Mycenae¬ 
ans  are  the  Achaean  heroes  of  whom  Homer  sings  in-  the  Iliad 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  pictures  of 
kings  and  gods  sketched  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  reveal  a  civ¬ 
ilized  people  who  settled  Greece  and  conquered  Troy  about 
the  year  1200  b.c.  They,  in  turn,  were  overrun  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Dorians  who  invaded  and  settled  in  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  lonians,  who  had  migrated  before  and  during  the 
Dorian  invasions,  built  powerful  cities  and  carried  on  a  vast 
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rnulc  with  the  Fast.  Northern  Greece  was  civilized  by  the 
Aeolians.  Fhe  mingling  of  these  three  tribes  and  the  union  of 
their  independent  city  states  under  the  name  of  “Hellas” 
made  up  the  Greece  that,  from  the  6th  century  b.c.  to  146 
B.C.,  M’hen  Greece  came  under  Roman  rule,  dominated  the 
Mediterranean  with  its  culture  and  political  thought.  The 
Greeks  with  their  democratic  principles  regarded  wisdom  and 
physical  beauty  as  the  great  human  attributes.  To  them,  Man 
was  the  measure  of  all  things;  hence  their  conception  of  gods 
and  goddesses  as  perfect  human  beings.  Unlike  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  they  were  not  dominated  by  their  religion,  but  were 
inspired  by  it  to  achievements  in  life  on  earth. 

The  climate  and  geography  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  were 
different  from  those  of  Egypt.  The  ragged  coastline  with 
bays  and  inlets  bounded  a  fertile  land  of  sunshine  and  rain. 
Tall  mountains  containing  quarries  of  rich  marble  towered 
above  a  land  abundant  and  colorful.  The  ample  rainfall  and 
the  availability  of  a  beautiful  soft  building  stone  such  as  marble 
greatly  inffuenced  the  character  and  detail  of  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture  and  decoration.  The  colorful  and  diversified  land¬ 
scape  undoubtedly  helped  to  develop  individuality  and  free¬ 
dom  in  Greek  thought  and  to  create  a  racial  intellect  that 
produced  the  greatest  art  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  main  divisions  of  Greek  art.  While  the  earliest  in¬ 
fluences  of  Greek  art  were  of  oriental  origin,  the  later  growth 
reflected  a  vigorous  native  ability  that  resulted  in  an  unusually 
homogeneous  esthetic  expression.  The  consolidation  of  the 
independent  cities  closely  paralleled  the  blending  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  racial  arts  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  perfection  of 
the  Periclean  age. 

The  dates  of  the  Greek  periods  are  somewhat  arbitrary, 
but  the  following  arrangement  will  aid  in  identifying  the  suc¬ 
cessive  developments. 

I.  Primitive  period  (3000-1000  b.c.). 

This  was  the  period  of  the  Dorian  invasions  in  1500  b.c.  and 
their  destruction  of  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  civilization  in  1400 
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B.c.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Homeric  era  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.— the  age  of  the  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses— and 
later  by  an  age  of  plunder  which  terminated  in  the  Trojan 
War.  The  dark  ages  of  barbarian  invasions  followed,  with 
Greek  expansion  to  Asia  Minor  (1200-1000  b.c.).  A  period 
barren  of  art  products  save  for  the  Cretan  and  Mycenaean 
civilizations. 

2.  Archaic  period  (1000-480  b.c.). 

A  period  of  extensive  maritime  commerce  with  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  of  Greek  colonization  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Aegean,  and  Black  seas.  The  age  of  Thales,  the 
philosopher,  and  Sappho,  the  poet.  The  first  coinage  of 
money  and  the  first  Olympic  games.  This  era  was  followed 
by  the  rise  of  tyrants  and  the  rise  of  small  city  states.  It  was 
marked  by  an  artistic  development  of  crafts— beautiful  pottery 
and  coins.  In  sculpture,  it  was  a  period  of  striving  to  achieve 
perfection  in  rendering  the  human  form,  but,  though  much 
progress  was  made,  the  period  closed  with  an  insufficient 
knowledge  of  anatomical  representation.  In  architecture,  the 
development  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  was  begun. 

3.  Golden  Age  (480-400  b.c.). 

During  this  period  the  Greeks  were  victorious  in  the  Persian 
wars,  which  were  followed  by  the  rise  of  Athens  as  a  naval 
power.  It  was  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  Athenian  democ¬ 
racy,  of  the  development  of  the  Greek  drama  and  theater 
under  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes. 
Erection  of  the  Parthenon  under  the  supervision  of  Phidias, 
the  sculptor,  and  Ictinus,  the  architect.  Athens  was  the  center 
of  culture  and  produced  the  great  historians,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  and  the  poet,  Pindar.  This  period  culminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Athens  in  404  b.c.,  and  is  considered  the  greatest 
period  of  culture  of  all  times.  In  sculpture  it  was  a  period  of 
perfection  and  idealization  in  rendering  the  human  form,  and 
in  architecture,  of  perfect  balance  and  harmony,  with  the  re¬ 
finement  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

4.  Fourth  century  (400-336  b.c.). 

This  period  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  city  state  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  Greek  civilization.  It  was  the  age  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  the  orator;  Hippocrates,  the  “father  of  medicine”; 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  philosophers;  and  Praxiteles,  the  sculp- 
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tor.  In  art,  realism  and  sentiment  replaced  Phidian  idealism, 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  technical  perfection. 

5.  Alexandrian  age  (336-323  li.c.). 

A  period  of  expansion  of  Greek  rule  and  spread  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Invasion 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India.  In  art,  a  period  of  great 
realism  and  monumental  effects. 

6.  Hellenistic  age  (323-30  b.c.). 

The  disintegration  of  Alexander’s  empire  was  followed  by  the 
Greco-Macedonian  rule  of  the  Hellenized  world.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  advance  in  science  and  mathematics;  but  in 
art  it  was  a  period  of  decline.  Realism,  sentimentalism,  and 
theatricalism  dominated  in  sculpture.  Greece  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province  in  the  2nd  century  b.c. 

Early  Grecian  architecture.  The  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  Greece  undoubtedly  built  their  homes  of  wood  cut  from 
the  ample  forests  that  covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
peninsula.  Many  authorities  believe  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Stone  Age  the  early  masons,  lacking  precedent  for  their 
designs,  modelled  the  details  of  their  buildings  after  the  old 
w^ooden  structures.  There  is  much  evidence  in  the  early 
stone  architecture  of  the  Greeks  that  details  and  ornament 
were  cut  to  imitate  original  wooden  features,  following  the 
procedure  of  the  early  Egyptian  builders. 

During  the  Archaic  period  of  Grecian  civilization,  large 
limestone  and  stucco  temples  were  built  by  the  Dorians,  both 
in  Greece  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  massive  in  proportion,  and  their  design  was  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  use  of  rows  of  columns  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings.  After  500  b.c.,  an  improvement  occurred  in  the 
general^  proportions  and  detail,  and  greater  refinement  was 
evidenced  in  the  character  of  the  sculpture  that  was  used  as 
ornament.  The  great  extant  examples  of  architecture  of  the 
early  period  are  the  Apollo  Temple  at  Corinth,  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  at  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  and  several  temples  at  Paestum,  in 
southern  Italy. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  5th  century  b.c.,  the  descend- 
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ants  of  the  lonians  were  also  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
magnificent  temples  in  Asia  Minor,  in  some  of  the  Greek 
islands,  and  in  Greece  itself.  These  were  similar  in  general 
design  to  those  built  by  the  Dorians,  but  they  differed  in  pro¬ 
portions  and  detail.  Notable  among  them  was  the  Temple  of 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Model  showing  the  Parthenon  in  a  restored  condition.  The  order 
used  is  the  Greek  Doric. 

Zeus  at  Olympia,  where  the  religious  cerernonies  accompany¬ 
ing  the  Olympic  games  were  held. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  Grecian  art  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  group  of  religious  and  civic  structures  on  the 
hill  known  as  the  Acropolis,  in  Athens.  The  buildings  were 
erected  under  the  administration  of  Pericles  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century  b.c.,  as  a  result  of  the  national  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  developed  after  the  successful  termination  of  the 
Persian  wars,  with  the  subsequent  glory  and  wealth  that  came 
to  Athens.  At  the  highest  point  on  the  hill  was  erected  the 
Parthenon,  a  structure  which  is  generally  considered  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  architecture  in  the  world.  Its  perfec- 
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rioii  of  line,  proportion,  and  detail,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
sculptured  enrichment  have  been  the  envy  and  the  inspiration 
of  thousands  of  artists  in  every  country  and  every  period. 
A  lore  intelligent  thought  and  effort  were  expended  in  creat¬ 
ing  its  design  and  in  executing  every  inch  of  its  surface  than 
have  been  put  upon  any  building  since  erected.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  principles  and  forms  which  reached  the  acme  of  per¬ 
fection  in  this  magnificent  work  have  been  used  as  models  by 
later  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations  from  the  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  modern  times. 

The  Parthenon  was  designed  by  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  the 
architects,  and  by  Phidias,  the  sculptor,  and  was  intended  to 
house  the  40-foot  gold-and-ivory  statue  of  the  goddess 
Athena.  It  was  completed  in  438  b.c.,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Doric  temple,  consisting  of  an  enclosure  (cella)  surrounded 
by  46  columns,  3  3  feet  high.  The  interior  was  architecturally 
treated,  and  was  covered  with  gold  and  color.  It  is  full  of 
refinements  in  design  intended  to  correct  optical  illusions. 
Long  horizontal  features,  which  seem  straight,  are  slightly 
curved  so  that  they  will  not  appear  to  sag.  Vertical  features 
incline  slightly  inward  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  appear 
to  lean  outward. 

The  typical  Greek  temple  was  an  elongated,  rectangular, 
box-like  structure  with  an  entrance  at  one  end.  Around  the 
exterior  of  the  building  was  placed  a  covered  porch  or  ex¬ 
terior  corridor,  supported  by  a  row  of  columns.  This  row 
was  doubled  at  both  ends  of  the  structure  to  form  porches. 
The  roof  extended  out  over  the  columns,  and  was  slightly 
pitched  to  carry  the  rain  off,  while  the  covered  porches  pro¬ 
tected  those  who  were  standing  underneath.  Here  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  Greece  helped  to  create 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  monumental  build- 
ings. 

Marble  and  limestone,  the  materials  used  for  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  these  buildings,  were  soft  white  stones,  the 
surfaces  of  which  took  a  high  polish.  They  differed  greatly 
in  ease  of  cutting  from  the  granite  of  Egypt,  which  explains 
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the  development  and  use  of  numerous  small  mouldings  in 
Greek  architecture  and  decoration,  and  may  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  factor  in  the  great  development  in  Greece 
of  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  ornament  on  the  surface  of 
Greek  buildings  was  carved  in  relief,  rather  than  being  in¬ 
cised,  as  had  been  the  practice  in  Egypt.  The  pattern  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  face  of  the  stonework,  and  was  effective 
more  because  of  the  highlights,  shades,  and  shadows  produced 
by  the  projection  than  because  of  the  addition  of  color. 

Greek  architecture  is  known  as  functional  architecture, 
which  means  that  every  feature  had  a  useful  and  practical 
purpose.  Nothing  was  introduced  solely  for  its  decorative 
effect,  and  structural  surfaces  were  enriched  only  where  the 
enrichment  accentuated  the  structure. 

Forms  originally  designed  for  exterior  architecture  were 
adapted  to  the  interiors  of  the  buildings.  The  detail  and  the 
proportioning  of  Greek  mouldings,  the  method  of  their  ap¬ 
plication,  and  the  character  of  ornament  have  been  especially 
followed  by  later  designers  in  nearly  all  periods  of  art.  It 
becomes  essential,  therefore,  to  study  some  of  the  details  of 
Hellenic  architecture  as  evidenced  in  the  Parthenon  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis. 

The  orders  of  architecture.  The  Greek  buildings  were 
built  in  one  of  three  styles  or  orders  of  architecture^  known 
as  Doric ^  Ionic ,  and  Corinthian.  The  orders  of  architecture 
were  probably  the  interpretation  in  stone  of  the  prehistoric 
wooden  post-and-beam  structure,  agreeably  proportioned  and 
enriched.  The  post  became  the  cylindrical  column.,  and  was 
usually  treated  with  mouldings  at  the  top  and  bottom  for 
decoration.  To  the  wooden  beam  or  stone  lintel  which  the 
column  carried  were  added  mouldings  and  ornament,  creating 
the  entablature. 

The  orders  differ  from  one  another  only  in  proportion  and 
detail.  The  chief  distinguishing  feature  in  each  order  is  the 
capital  of  the  column.  The  capital  consists  of  a  series  of 
mouldings  and  ornaments  placed  at  the  top  of  the  column. 
The  column  has  two  additional  parts.  The  lower  portion  of 
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the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  column  is  treated  with  a  series  of 
mouldinos  called  the  base.  No  base  was  used  for  the  Greek 
Doric  column.  The  central  and  longest  part  of  a  column, 
called  the  shaft,  is  frequently  treated  with  concave  grooves 
called  fhitivgs,  and  is  tapered  slightly  at  the  top.  This  taper¬ 
ing  is  known  as  the  entasis. 


Examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  capitals. 


The  entablature  is  also  constructed  in  three  main  divisions. 
The  lower  portion  or  lintel  is  called  the  architrave,  and  is 
sometimes  enriched  by  the  addition  of  several  simple  mould¬ 
ings.  The  central  portion,  a  wide,  flat  surface,  is  known  as 
the  frieze,  and  is  frequently  treated  with  some  form  of  carved 
enrichment.  The  upper  portion,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
mouldings,  is  known  as  the  cornice.  Portions  of  the  cornice 
project  out  over  the  frieze  to  protect  the  carving  on  the 
frieze  from  the  weather,  and  also  to  create  a  shadow  beneath 
it  that  will  accent  and  give  a  finished  effect  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  The  mouldings  at  the  top  of  the  comice  usually 
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encase  a  gutter  along  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  building  to 
catcii  the  rainw  ater  tliat  runs  downi  the  slope. 

In  addition  to  the  parts  of  the  order  mentioned  above,  the 
Greeks  frequently  placed  the  column  on  a  high  block  called 
the  stylobate,  w’hich  the  Romans  later  enlarged  and  elabo¬ 
rated  into  the  pedestal.  This  pedestal  is  the  origin  of  the 
modern  interior  dado  or  Toamscot.  The  triangular  portion  at 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  building,  formed  by  the  cornice  and 
the  line  of  the  roof,  is  treated  with  mouldings  and  sculpture. 
This  feature  is  known  as  the  pediment.  The  pilaster  is  a  flat¬ 
shaped  vertical  form  with  base  and  capital,  resembling  a  col¬ 
umn  but  attached  to  the  wall  instead  of  being  free-standing. 
The  pilaster  is  distinctly  an  ornamental  feature  and  is  used 
to  divide  a  ^vall  vertically  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  also 
frequently  used  on  a  wall  behind  a  column,  but  it  has  no 
structural  value  here,  as  the  wall  itself  serves  the  structure 
as  a  support.  Details  of  the  orders  are  showm  on  page  40. 

In  the  Doric  order,  the  proportions  are  rather  sturdy  and 
heavy,  the  forms  and  mouldings  are  simple,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  enrichment  is  used.  This  order  was  selected  for 
buildings  in  which  the  esthetic  expression  was  to  be  one  of 
strength  and  vigor.  The  Ionic  order  is  lighter  in  appearance, 
more  elaborate  in  detail,  and  was  used  where  dignity  was  re¬ 
quired  without  the  solid  strength  represented  by  the  Doric. 
The  Corinthian  order  was  still  taller  and  more  delicate  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  was  selected  where  the  effect  of  grace,  light¬ 
ness,  richness,  or  gaiety  was  necessary;  it  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Ionic  form,  a  late  development  in  Greek  architecture, 
and  was  not  frequently  used  until  the  Roman  period. 

The  architectural  features,  all  originating  structurally, 
were  eventually  used  for  decorative  purposes  as  well.  In  the 
study  of  interior  decoration  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  learn 
to  identify  the  architectural  orders  and  to  learn  their  parts  by 
name.  The  column,  pilaster,  entablature,  architrave,  frieze, 
cornice,  pedestal,  and  pediment  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  since  their  introduction  by  the  Greeks,  for  in¬ 
terior  wall  treatments,  the  designs  of  furniture,  and  other 
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forms  of  industrial  art.  It  is  likewise  essential  to  know  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  these  terms. 

Mouldings  and  moulding  ornaments.  The  Greeks  cre¬ 
ated  the  various  moulding  forms  that  are  now  used  and 
known  by  their  Latin  names.  Mouldings  are  the  means  by 


Cymev  Recta 


Cyme^  R.ectey 


CymevReversev  Torus  Torus  Cyma 'Reversa 

Greek  Mouldincjs  Romevn  Mouldincjs 


Typical  classical  mouldings.  The  Greek  mouldings  are  curves  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  free-hand  stroke  of  the  artist.  The  Roman  mouldings 
are  produced  mechanically  by  the  use  of  the  compass. 


which  a  designer  may  produce  lines  of  highlight,  shade,  and 
shadow  upon  any  surface.  They  serve  to  divide  the  surface 
into  smaller  parts  and  create  interest  and  variety.  The  Greek 
mouldings  were  extremely  graceful  in  outline  and  were  de¬ 
signed  by  the  free-hand  stroke  .of  the  artist  rather  than  by 
mechanical  means.  Many  of  the  mouldings  were  enriched  by 
ornament  that  corresponded  to  the  shape  of  the  moulding  it¬ 
self. 

The  principal  mouldings  were: 

I.  The  fillet y  a  small,  straight,  plain  surface  used  to  separate  other 
mouldings. 
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2.  I'hc  fiisciii,  11  wide,  straight  surface,  usually  plain,  used  to  con¬ 
trast  with  and  accentuate  smaller  mouldings. 

The  ovolo  (egg-like),  a  convex-curved  surface  approximating 
the  exterior  curve  of  a  quarter-circle.  It  frequently  follows 
the  line  of  a  parabola,  and  is  often  enriched  with  an  ornament 
known  as  the  egg-aiid-dart. 

4.  I'he  CiTvetto,  a  concave  surface  approximating  the  interior 
curve  of  a  quarter-circle. 

5.  The  cyi/ia  recta,  an  S-shaped,  curved  surface  that  starts  and 
ends  horizontally.  It  is  frequently  enriched  with  a  honey¬ 
suckle  motif. 

6.  The  cyma  reversa,  an  S-shaped,  curved  surface  that  starts  and 
ends  vertically,  frequently  enriched  with  an  ornament  known 
as  the  avaterleaf. 

7.  The  torus,  a  convex  surface  approximating  the  exterior  curve 
of  a  semicircle.  When  enriched,  it  is  treated  with  the  guil- 
loche  or  with  overlapping  laurel  leaves  tied  with  crossed  rib¬ 
bon  bands. 

8.  The  bead,  a  small  torus  moulding  (semicircle)  cut  to  imitate 
a  string  of  beads  of  varying  sizes.  • 

9.  The  scotia,  a  deep,  hollow,  concave  moulding,  seldom  orna¬ 
mented,  and  usually  found  only  on  the  base  of  a  column. 

Greek  ornament.  In  addition  to  these  moulding  orna¬ 
ments,  the  Greeks  developed  a  great  number  of  ornamental 
forms  that  were  later  borrowed  by  the  Romans  and,  in  turn, 
by  the  designers  of  Western  Europe  during  the  i6th  century. 
Although  color  was  often  used  in  connection  with  Greek 
ornament,  the  play  of  light,  shade,  and  shadow  was  of  greater 
value  in  accentuating  form  and  line,  the  principal  elements 
of  beauty  that  intrigued  and  delighted  the  Greek  mind  and 
so  vitalized  their  arts.  The  Greeks  produced  no  all-over 
patterns,  but  were  most  interested  in  enriching  structural 
forms  in  such  a  way  that  the  structure  was  accentuated  rather 
than  hidden.  Although  the  fundamental  forms  of  Greek 
ornament  were  constantly  repeated  during  the  whole  history 
of  Greek  decoration,  the  variations  were  so  multitudinous 
and  the  combinations  so  complex  that  exact  duplications  were 
practically  non-existent. 
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Among  the  ornamental  forms  borrowed  from  vegetation 
were  the  acLiiitbiis  leaf,  lotus  bud  and  flower,  palmette,  and 
anthcnnoii.  From  the  animal  world,  the  artists  represented 
the  complete  forms  or  portions  of  the  bodies  of  the  horse, 
lion,  ox,  birds,  fish,  and  other  fauna.  Mythical  and  fanciful 
creations  such  as  the  sphinx,  griffin,  and  chimera  were  also 
freely  used.  Ox  skulls  (bucrania)  were  combined  with  rib¬ 
bons,  festoons,  and  garlands.  Of  geometrical  motifs,  the  jret 
or  iiieavder  wave  or  scroll,  the  rosette,  the  conventionalized 
honeysuckle,  and  the  double  interlacing  scroll  or  guilloche 
were  the  most  frequently  used.  The  spiral  and  the  swastika, 
although  seen  in  primitive  Greek  art,  are  also  associated  with 
the  arts  of  other  primitive  races,  and  the  use  of  these  forms 
was  discontinued  at  an  early  date. 

During  the  Alexandrian  period  the  rinceau  and  the  ara¬ 
besque  were  developed,  through  a  combination  of  scroll, 
spiral,  vine,  and  acanthus  leaf  motifs.  The  human  figure  was 
also  extensively  used  for  decorative  purposes  as  well  as  for 
sculpture,  and  the  caryatid  or  human  form  crowned  with  a 
capital  and  used  as  a  supporting  structural  feature  was  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  Grecian  architecture. 

Greek  sculpture.  The  Greeks  perfected  the  art  of  relief 
and  free-standing  sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze.  Myron, 
Phidias,  and  Polyditus  (5th  century  b.c.)  and  Praxiteles  (4th 
century  b.c.)  were  the  outstanding  artists  in  this  field.  The 
early  or  archaic  sculpture  shows  strong  Egyptian  and  oriental 
influence,  but  5th  century  sculpture  is  considered  entirely 
Greek  in  character.  The  most  beautiful  examples  that  have 
come  down  from  antiquity  are  the  figures  taken  from  the 
pediments  and  friezes  of  the  Parthenon.  Many  of  these  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum  in  London  and  are  known  as  the 
Elgin  marbles.  The  style  of  art  during  the  Golden  Age 
expressed  the  Greeks’  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  their  purity  of  intellect.  They  idealized  the  human  form 
to  represent  their  gods  and  goddesses,  and  attributed  to  these 
subjects  the  majesty  and  grace  of  a  perfect  humanity.  They 
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were  the  first  to  introduce  movement  in  sculptured  figures, 
and  the  majority  of  statues  were  brilliantly  colored.  During 
the  decline  of  Greek  art,  less  idealism  was  represented,  and 
the  loftier  qualities  tended  to  disappear.  In  its  great  period, 
Greek  sculpture  was  often  designed  as  part  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  enrichment  of  a  build¬ 
ing  or  monument. 

Greek  domestic  architec¬ 
ture.  Little  remains  of  Greek 
dwellings,  and  the  records  that 
are  obtainable  are  those  of  the 
historians.  It  is  probable  that 
the  houses  were  small,  built 
around  courtyards,  and  were 
without  windows,  the  light  en¬ 
tering  through  the  doors  of  the 
rooms. 

Greek  wall  decoration  and 
color.  Many  of  the  Greek 
buildings  were  covered  with 
painted  or  glazed  color  both 
inside  and  out.  Multicolored 
polished  surfaces,  scenic  deco¬ 
ration,  and  conventional  orna¬ 
ment  were  used  to  enrich  marble,  wood,  and  plaster.  Painted 
decoration  was  at  first  entirely  subordinate  to  the  architec¬ 
ture;  later  it  became  an  independent  art.  Little  remains  of 
Greek  painting,  but  that  art  never  equalled  the  perfec¬ 
tion  reached  in  rendering  the  human  form  in  marble  and 
bronze. 

Furniture.  The  Greeks  used  marble,  bronze,  iron,  and 
wood  for  the  construction  of  their  furniture.  These  materi¬ 
als  were  frequently  decorated  by  relief  carving  and  by  paint¬ 
ing.  The  ornamental  motifs  were  borrowed  from  the  archi¬ 
tectural  forms.  The  legs  of  chairs  and  tables  often  showed 
the  use  of  disk-turnings  or  animal  forms.  The  feet  are  fre¬ 
quently  dog  or  lion  paws.  Chairs  had  back  rails  curved  in  a 
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A  magnificent  Greek  amphora  of 
the  early  5th  century  B.C. 


Roman  Tripod 


Roman  Bed 

Greek  and  Roman  furniture. 
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concave  or  klismos  form.  In  some  wall  paintings  chairs  are 
shown  with  gracefully  curved  plain  legs. 

Greek  vases.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Greek 
minor  arts  was  that  of  pottery,  of  which  many  examples  re¬ 
main.  There  were  six  principal  shapes;  the  amphora,  with 
two  handles  and  a  cover,  was  a  large  vase  for  the  storage  of 
grain;  the  kylix  was  a  flat-shaped  drinking  cup;  the  hydria 
was  intended  for  the  storage  of  water  and  had  three  handles 
used  for  carrying  or  pouring;  the  oinochoe  was  pitcher-like 
in  appearance,  with  one  handle;  the  lekythos,  a  tall  narrow 
form,  was  used  for  storing  and  pouring  oil;  and  the  krater 
was  a  bowl  with  a  wide  top  used  for  mixing.  The  early  pro¬ 
ductions  (those  dating  from  1200  to  700  b.c.)  were  decorated 
with  primitive  geometrical  or  animal  motifs.  In  the  later 
productions,  however,  the  main  body  of  the  vases  was  en¬ 
riched  with  bands  showing  pictorial  representations  of  the 
daily  hfe  of  the  Greeks,  religious  processions,  mythological 
^  scenes,  warriors,  and  the  conventional  ornamental  patterns. 

The  early  figures  often  showed  a  strong  Egyptian  influence 
in  their  delineation  and  were  drawn  in  black  on  a  reddish 
clay-colored  ground.  In  the  production  of  the  later  vases, 
the  color  system  was  reversed,  the  ornament  being  in  red  on 
a  black  glazed  ground,  and  human  figures  showed  greater  ani¬ 
mation,  with  more  realistic  drawing. 

The  influence  of  Greece  on  other  civilizations.  No  na¬ 
tion  or  race  of  people  in  the  world’s  history  has  had  more 
cultural  influence  upon  later  peoples  than  has  ancient  Greece. 
With  its  glorious  history,  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  cities  are 
more  splendid  than  many  modern  towns.  Its  architecture, 
decoration,  literature,  and  sculpture  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  and  have  stood  as  models  of  perfection  for  centuries. 

The  immediate  successor  to  Greek  civilization  was  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  whose  people,  however,  never  ap¬ 
proached  the  perfection  of  Greece  in  any  of  their  art  prod¬ 
ucts.  Rome  did  copy  and  adapt  many  Greek  forms  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  thus  preserved  much  of  Greek  culture  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost  forever. 
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The  Greek  decorative  arts  are  of  the  intellectual  variety. 
Their  beauty  is  attributed  to  exquisite  proportions  and  grace¬ 
ful  lines.  AMiile  color  and  surface  ornament  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  these  arts,  the  emotions  aroused  by  means  of 
them  never  exceed  the  intellectual  appreciation  to  be  derived 
from  the  gracefulness  of  fomi  inherent  in  every  object  of 
Greek  design  and  craftsmanship. 

Rome 

The  character  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Romans,  while 
they  failed  to  develop  the  same  creative  genius  as  the  Greeks 
along  literary  and  plastic  lines,  had  other  qualities  that  were 
equally  important  in  transmitting  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  the  culture  of  Grecian  civilization.  An  extremely 
practical  people,  they  were  primarily  colonizers,  organizers, 
and  lawgivers.  Coincident  with  their  political  and  military 
activities,  they  recast  Greek  forms  and  evolved  variations  that 
were  typical  of  their  practicality  and  representative  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  conquests.  The  Roman  armies  conquered 
Carthage,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Western  Asia,  Spain,  Syria, 
Gaul,  Egypt,  and  Britain,  successively,  all  in  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years  (146-31  b.c.).  The  military  and  political  con¬ 
quests  of  this  territory,  which  included  the  whole  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  were  followed  by  colonization,  and,  under  Roman 
rule,  the  people  of  Western  Europe  facilitated  the  spread  of 
Roman  civilization  and  erected  many  religious  and  adminis¬ 
trative  buildings. 

The  Romans  themselves,  lacking  the  creative  genius  of  the 
Greeks  and  admittedly  deficient  in  culture,  fully  appreciated 
the  supremacy  of  Greek  thought  and  art.  Therefore,  Greek 
inspiration  was  essential  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  mon¬ 
uments  which  were  to  celebrate  their  victories  and  to  extend 
their  government  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Rome.  Eurther- 
more,  since  there  were  not  enough  Roman  artists  and  design¬ 
ers  to  enable  the  authorities  to  distribute  them  to  all  the  out- 
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lying  districts  of  the  newly  conquered  Empire,  they  were 
forced  to  borrow  Greek  craftsmen  as  well.  Even  in  the 
building  of  Rome  itself,  the  importation  of  hosts  of  Greek 
artists  and  craftsmen  was  required. 

Roman  architecture.  Early  Roman  architecture  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Etruscan  style.  The  Etruscans  inhabited 


Interior  of  the  Pantheon,  in  Rome,  built  by  Emperor  Hadrian  (A.D. 
117-138).  The  building  is  circular  in  plan  and  has  a  domed  roof. 
The  interior  is  treated  with  the  Roman  Corinthian  order.  Notice  the 
arched  forms,  columns  and  pilasters,  and  rectangular  niches  treated 
with  triangular  pediments. 

Central  Italy  from  about  1000  b.c.,  and  while  their  origin  is 
not  definitely  known,  the  remains  of  their  temples  and  pot¬ 
tery  clearly  show  similarity  to  the  prehistoric  and  archaic 
Greek  work.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  conquest  of 
Greece  that  Rome  became  truly  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
Greek  culture.  The  founding  of  Rome,  according  to  the 
ancient  legend  of  Romulus  and' Remus,  dates  from  about  754 
B.C.,  and  the  Etruscan  style  lasted  until  about  100  b.c.  The 
Augustan  age  ushered  in  the  Empire  (27  b.c.-a.d.  14)  and 
from  that  time  Rome  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  splendid  metrop¬ 
olis.  The  great  period  of  Roman  building  occurred  between 
the  years  100  b.c.  and  a.d.  300.  This  was  the  period  of  civic 
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development,  in  v’hich  the  Roman  Forum,  temples,  basilicas^ 
theaters,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  public  structures 
were  constructed  and  decorated.  Slave  and  convict  labor 
w'as  largeh^  used  in  the  erection  of  the  vast  Roman  buildings. 

'Fhe  Romans  brought  the  science  of  engineering  into  their 
building,  making  their  archi¬ 
tecture  flexible  and  suitable  to 
a  \\hde  range  of  requirements. 

They  developed  the  use  of  the 
arch,  the  vault,  the  dome,  the 
niche,  and  a  multitude  of  less 
important  forms.  The  Romans 
adapted  the  architectural  or¬ 
ders  to  decorative  purposes. 

The  column,  which  in  Greek 
architecture  was  intended  for 
a  support,  in  Roman  architec¬ 
ture  was  often  attached  to  the 
wall;  or  the  pilaster  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  divide  a  wall  into 
panels. 

By  far  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans  to  archi¬ 
tecture  was  the  extensive  and 
varied  use  of  the  arch.  At  first 
introduced  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  later  used  also  as  a 
decorative  motif.  The  value 
of  the  arch  form  of  construction  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
spacing  between  walls  or  columns  could  be  widened,  and 
large  rooms  could  be  covered  with  a  permanent  stone  roof 
without  the  intermediate  supports  used  in  both  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  buildings. 

The  interior  decoration  of  many  of  the  Roman  buildings 
had  little  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the  architectural  struc¬ 
ture.  Walls  were  constructed  of  concrete  and  brick  with 
thin  slabs  of  colored  marble  and  other  rich  materials  veneered 
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Carved  stone  arabesque  found 
in  the  Roman  Forum.  The  left 
edge  is  obviously  the  center  of 
the  pattern. 
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to  the  surface.  For  this  type  of  decoration,  alabaster^  por- 
phyry,  and  jasper  were  imported  into  Rome.  Mosaics  of 
glass  and  colored  stones  were  extensively  used  for  wall  dec¬ 
oration,  and  elaborate  inlaid  marble  patterns  were  used  for 
the  floors.  Mural  decoration  was  executed  in  fresco  and  by 
the  encaustic  process. 

Roman  ornament.  Roman  ornament  was  based  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  Greek  forms,  although  certain  motifs,  used 
more  profusely  than  others,  varied  slightly  in  character  from 
the  Grecian  interpretations.  The  scroll  and  leaf  patterns 
were  extensively  used  as  both  rinceaux  and  arabesques.  The 
acanthus  leaf  became  slightly  more  conventionalized,  more 
solid  in  appearance,  and  less  foliated.  Human  figures  and 
amorini  shown  both  in  repose  and  in  action  were  profusely 
applied  to  architectural  surfaces,  panels,  and  ornamental  ac¬ 
cessories.  Natural  forms,  such  as  the  serpent,  swan,  eagle, 
lion,  and  ox,  or  portions  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  head, 
body,  or  legs,  were  used  to  decorate  many  types  of  artistic 
productions.  Imaginary  forms  such  as  sphinxes,  griffins, 
genii,  and  grotesques  formed  parts  of  decorative  composi¬ 
tions,  and  their  torsos  often  protruded  from  a  base  of  acan¬ 
thus  petals. 

Floral  and  leaf  arrangements,  composed  as  wreaths,  fes¬ 
toons,  and  garlands,  were  also  used,  and  the  Greek  fret,  swas¬ 
tika,  honeysuckle,  anthemion,  spiral,  wave  pattern,  waterleaf, 
egg-and-dart,  bead,  and  dentil  continued  as  characteristic  dec¬ 
orative  forms  for  mouldings,  borders,  or  panels. 

All  of  these  ornaments  were  applied  to  stone,  bronze,  and 
painted  surfaces,  but  the  Romans  in  their  haste  of  production 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  use  of  stucco 
(plaster)  relief  ornament. 

Vitruvius  and  the  standard  proportions  of  the  Roman 
orders.  The  lack  of  highly  trained  designers  necessitated  the 
introduction  of  certain  standardized  forms  and  proportions  in 
the  design  of  all  buildings.  During  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  these  were  reduced  to  rules  by  the  architect, 
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Vitruvius,  and  were  distributed  tliroughout  the  colonies  so 
that  the  local  stone-cutters  and  builders,  who  were  lacidng  in 
esthetic  feeling,  could  construct  the  necessary  administrative 
buildings  in  a  manner  that  would  reflect  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  Roman  civilization.  The  most  important  of  these 
standardizations  related  to  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture. 


Comparative  plate  of  Greek  and  Roman  orders,  showing  the  correct 
entablature  heights  for  each  and  the  increase  in  delicacy  of  propor¬ 
tion  from  the  Greek  Doric  to  the  Roman  Corinthian. 


The  Romans  used  the  Greek  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders  and  added  two  more:  the  Etruscan  or  Tuscan^  a  sim¬ 
plified  Doric  form,  and  the  Composite,  a  combination  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian.  Roman  mouldings  follow  the  general 
form  of  the  Greek,  but  are  profiled  by  compass  curves  form¬ 
ing  arcs  of  circles,  instead  of  by  the  more  graceful,  free-hand 
Greek  forms. 

The  principles  of  proportioning  the  orders  based  on  the 
rules  of  Vitruvius  were  as  follows:  A  measuring  unit  called  a 
module  was  to  be  t^en  for  e^h  order;  this  unit  was  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  column  at  the  bSe  of  :he  shaft.  By  deciding 
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first  upon  this  measurement,  the  height  of  the  column  and 
entablature  became  a  fixed  size,  measured  in  diameters.  On 
this  basis  the  following  proportions  were  fixed: 

Column  Height  in  Diameters 

Tuscan  .  7 

Doric  . 8 

Ionic  . . 9 

Corinthian  .  10 

Composite  .  10 

The  entablature  in  each  case  was  one-fourth  the  height  of 
the  column.  The  shaft  was  one-sixth  smaller  in  diameter  at 
its  top  than  at  its  base.  Standard  designs  were  arranged  for 
column  bases  and  capitals.  A  fixed  number  of  flutes  was 
designated  for  the  shafts.  The  form  and  the  sequence  of 
mouldings  used  in  the  entablature  were  settled  upon.  The 
Greek  forms  of  ornament  were  used  and,  in  addition,  ara¬ 
besques,  rinceaux,  grotesques,  dolphins,  griffins,  wreaths,  rib¬ 
bons,  eagles,  masks,  swans,  lions,  and  other  animal  forms  were 
introduced. 

The  majority  of  the  Roman  buildings  remaining  today 
were  originally  monumental  structures  for  public  use.  The 
domestic  architecture  and  decoration  of  the  Romans  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ  can  best  be  studied  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  a  summer  resort  for  wealthy  Roman  citizens,  who 
built  their  villas,  for  temporary  use,  in  an  inexpensive  manner. 

Pompeian  domestic  architecture.  The  city  of  Pompeii, 
which  was  completely  covered  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.D.  79,  was  a  small  Greco-Roman  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  near  Naples.  The  ruins  have  been  excavated  since  the 
year  1753,  and  at  the  present  time  about  one-third  of  the  city 
stands  much  as  it  was  left  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

The  exteriors  of  Pompeian  houses  lacked  the  splendor  that 
was  dominant  in  the  public  architecture  of  Rome.  For  the 
most  part,  the  buildings  were  plain  and  finished  with  cheap 
stucco.  The  fronts  were  built  directly  on  the  streets  and 
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were  frequetirly  flanked  with  small  shops,  l^ccause  of  the  hot 
climate,  the  rooms  were  constructed  without  windows  and 
^^xre  lighted  solely  by  doors  opening  on  a  central  courtyard. 

All  the  houses  followed  the  same  general  plan,  having  an 
entrance  hall  opening  on  the  street  and  extending  back,  much 


Actual  view  of  the  front  court  in  a  Pompeian 
house.  The  doors  of  the  side  walls  open  into 
adjoining  rooms,  and  the  opening  in  the  rear 
leads  to  the  rear  court,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  family. 


as  a  modern  foyer,  into  the  atriuin,  a  court  with  a  central 
opening  (used  both  for  lighting  and  to  catch  rainwater).  The 
atrium  also  served  as  the  reception  room  for  guests.  It  was 
surrounded  by  small  rooms  and  by  stalls  for  animals.  From 
the  atrium  an  opening  led  to  the  peristyle  or  rear  court  gar¬ 
den  where  the  private  life  of  the  family  was  centered.  Bed¬ 
rooms,  the  triclinium  (dining  room),  and  rooms  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  grouped  around  the  peristyle.  The  kitchen  and 
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pantry  were  located  near  by,  and  a  garden  extended  beyond 
the  peristyle.  Servants  lived  in  separate  quarters. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  elaborately  decorated.  Pat¬ 
terned  mosaics  in  either  black  and  white  or  colored  marbles 
covered  the  floor.  The  ceilings  were  painted  in  various  geo- 


Anderson 

A  remarkably  fine  example  o£  a  Roman  decorative  panel  in  mosaic. 

metrical  patterns  or  intertwining  floral  and  leaf  patterns,  and 
sometimes  supported  by  gilded  timbers.  Since  the  wall  space 
was  unbroken  by  windows,  it  was  commonly  painted  in  an 
ordered  arrangement  of  architectural  and  decorative  forms 
in  which  a  relief  effect  was  produced  by  a  careful  rendering 
of  highlights,  half-tones,  and  shadows.  Usually  the  walls 
were  divided  into  three  horizontal  sections— the  lower  section 
being  treated  as  a  pedestal  or  dado,  the  high  middle  section 
reserved  for  decorative  paintings,  and  the  top  painted  with 
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a  frieze  or  cornice.  The  three  divisions  were  treated  in  strong- 
colors— the  darkest  values  for  the  base,  inediuni  color  tones 
for  the  central  portion  of  the  wall,  and  light  tones  for  the 
cornice  or  upper  portion  of  the  room.  Black,  red,  green  and 
white  w'ere  the  principal  colors  used.  The  space  in  the  mid- 


Pompeian  painted  interior.  Notice  the  use  of  the  dado,  the  slender 
proportions  of  the  columns,  the  painted  entablature,  the  appearance 
of  relief  produced  by  painted  shadows,  and  the  painted  representa¬ 
tions  of  windows  showing  distant  views,  which  add  to  the  effect  of 
spaciousness  in  the  room. 

die  section  was  divided  into  panels  by  painted  architectural 
forms  such  as  columns  and  pilasters,  and  the  panels  thus 
formed  were  filled  in  with  decorative  frescoes. 

Pompeian  wall  painting.  In  these  panel  paintings  the  real 
genius  of  the  Pompeian  artist  was  expressed.  The  Pompeians 
drew  inspiration  for  their  paintings  from  every  source,  using 
still-life,  history,  landscape,  mythology,  and  allegory  as  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  They  were  particularly  fond  of  depicting  satyrs, 
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nymphs,  and  cupids  in  a  great  variety  of  poses  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  Pompeian  painter  also  became  adept  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  delicate  arabesque  designs  that  were  often  com¬ 
posed  with  slender  painted  columns  and  finely  scaled  en¬ 
tablatures  and  mouldings.  In  style  their  painting  was  natu¬ 
ralistic  and  hastily  sketched.  Bright,  clear  colors  were  put  on 

the  wall  in  flat  tones  or  with 
light  gradations. 

The  chief  charm  of  Pom¬ 
peian  painting  lies  in  its  va¬ 
riety  of  subject  matter  and 
in  the  gay  spirit  expressed, 
rather  than  in  technical  per¬ 
fection. 

Pompeian  furniture.  The 
dining  room  or  triclinium  was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
house  and  was  furnished  with 
a  large  table  in  the  center  sur¬ 
rounded  by  couches  on  three 
sides.  Tables  were  made  of 
marble,  bronze,  or  precious  metals  and  decorated  with  rich 
mosaic,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  and  wood  inlays.  The  feet  and 
framework  were  carved  with  animal  forms,  wings  of  griffins, 
legs  of  rams,  and  lions.  The  couches  (the  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  Pompeians  all  dined  in  a  reclining  position)  were  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tables,  and  were  covered  with 
rich  tapestries  and  cushions  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
threads. 

The  bedroom  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  curtains,  one 
section  being  for  the  attendant,  another  for  the  dressing 
room,  and  the  third  for  the  sleeping  quarters.  The  bed  was 
the  only  article  of  furniture  and,  like  the  dining  table,  was 
made  of  wood,  marble,  bronze,  or  precious  metal.  Ropes 
stretched  across  the  frame  supported  many  soft  silken  cush¬ 
ions. 

For  illumination  the  Pompeians  used  small  lamps  made  of 
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Carved  support  of  a  marble 
table  found  in  Pompeii. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Anderson,  Photographer 

Comparison  and  development  o£  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  from 
conventionalization  to  realism:  (i)  archaic  head  showing  conven¬ 
tionalization  and  characteristic  smile;  (2)  relief  of  the  Periclean 
period  showing  an  idealized  head  of  a  maenad;  (3)  Hellenistic  head 
showing  the  anguish  and  agony  of  a  dying  warrior;  (4)  head  of 
Cicero  showing  the  realism  and  dignity  of  the  1st  century  B.C. 

in  Rome. 
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terra-cotta  or  bronze,  and  elaborate  bronze  or  silver  can¬ 
delabra  shaped  like  columns  and  raised  on  tripod  pedestals 
that  were  supported  by  legs  patterned  after  animal  forms. 

The  influence  of  Pompeian  art  on  later  civilizations.  In 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  Italian,  French,  and  English 
excavators  discovered  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  Hosts  of  artists 
and  designers  immediately  went  to  Naples  to  study  the  do¬ 
mestic  arts  of  the  ancient  Roman  city.  The  forms  and  pat¬ 
terns  found  there  were  transmitted  to  Paris  and  London  and 
strongly  influenced  the  design  of  the  productions  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  art  industry.  The  influence  of  the  Pompeian 
decorative  details  upon  other  European  arts  during  the  i8th 
century  cannot  be  underestimated.  Since  the  Pompeian  art¬ 
ist  was  mainly  called  upon  to  produce  the  effect  of  tliree-di- 
mensional  forms  of  decoration  by  the  use  of  two  dimensions 
only,  he  wisely  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and  per¬ 
mitted  fantasy  to  dominate  his  imagination.  Linear  and  mass 
delicacy  of  proportions  were  elements  precluded  from  use 
by  the  designer  in  heavy  materials,  but  after  the  discoveries 
at  Pompeii  became  common  knowledge,  both  the  architecture 
and  the  decoration  of  Europe  showed  a  more  distinct  tend¬ 
ency  toward  lightness  of  line,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  classic 
forms  that  had  received  their  interpretation  through  the  eyes 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  designers.  These  developments 
are  described  in  Chapters  V  and  VI. 
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THE  STYLES  OE  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


The  ARTS  of  Europe  between  the  4th  and  the  15th 
centuries  after  Christ,  though  distantly  related  to  those 
of  modern  times,  were  of  great  brilliance  and  interest.  The 
thousand  years  frequently  referred  to  as  the  “Dark  Ages” 
produced  forms  of  architecture  and  decoration  that  were  the 
fervent  expression  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  at  a  time  when 
political  order  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Misery  existed  in  all 
branches  of  human  existence  and  there  was  little  to  live  for 
but  the  hope  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  hereafter.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  period  of  art  history  has  been  more  expressive  of  the 
contemporary  character  of  its  people. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  years  of  magnificent  architectural 
development.  Architecture  so  dominated  the  minds  of  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  lesser  arts  that  its  forms  were 
copied  and  applied  to  the  limit  of  their  possibilities.  The 
weaver,  wood-carver,  carpenter,  painter,  metal-worker,  and 
hosts  of  others  borrowed  the  structural  and  ornamental  forms 
of  buildings  and  adapted  them  to  their  own  particular 
mediums. 

Since  religion  was  the  dominant  interest  of  Europe,  archi¬ 
tecture  consisted  primarily  of  church  construction.  Secular 
and  domestic  building  was  given  little  attention  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  period.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  historical,  social,  and  political  events  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  which  were  responsible  for  the  remarkable  impetus  in 
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the  construction  of  cathedrals  and  other  ecclesiastical  build¬ 
ings  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  of  Europe. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  are: 

1.  Byzantine  (330-1453). 

The  style  developed  in  Constantinople  from  the  time  when 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  until  its 
capture  by  the  Turks.  The  style  is  characterized  as  a  fusion 
between  a  debased  Roman  art  and  oriental  forms.  Domed 
ceilings  are  typical. 

2.  Early  Christian  (330-800). 

The  style  developed  in  central  Italy  and  to  some  extent 
in  other  countries  bordering  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Churches  were  built  on  the  basilica  plan  from  stones  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  pagan  temples.  Flat  ceilings. 

3.  Romanesque  and  Norman  (800-1150). 

These  styles  developed  in  France  and  other  Western  coun¬ 
tries,  respectively.  They  were  characterized  by  simple,  vig¬ 
orous  structural  forms  with  semicircular  arched  openings  used 
for  doors,  windows,  and  ornamental  forms.  Vaulted  ceilings. 

4.  Gothic  (1150-1500). 

The  style  originated  in  France  and  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe.  It  was  an  outgrowth  and  elaboration  of  the 
Romanesque,  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch, 
buttress,  tracery,  and  large  windows,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  wall  areas.  Pointed,  arched  ceilings  supported 
by  clustered  column  supports.  Dominance  of  the  vertical 
line.  Oak  used  for  woodwork  and  furniture.  Furniture  de¬ 
signs  borrowed  from  architectural  forms. 

Introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  important  events  devel¬ 
oped  in  Rome  that  were  eventually  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  legions  had  suffered  defeats  that 
weakened  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  existing  gov¬ 
ernment.  Insurrections,  civil  wars,  and  murders  of  emperors 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  examples  of  moral  degra¬ 
dation  and  dishonesty  set  by  the  patricians,  who  endeavored 
to  forget  their  waning  glories  in  riotous  living,  were  imitated 
by  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  pious  philosophy  of 
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the  Christian  religion,  which  had  first  appealed  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  groups  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
l)een  accepted  by  the  lower  classes  in  Rome,  whose  prayers 
to  the  pagan  gods  had  remained  unanswered,  and  who  will¬ 
ingly  grasped  at  the  simple  beliefs  and  hopes  offered  by  the 
eai'K^  Christians. 

The  teachings  of  Christ  came  to  the  civilized  world  when 
they  yxre  most  needed.  The  twilight  of  the  power  of  force 
and  terrorism  was  to  fade  before  the  dawn  of  the  power  of 
humility.  The  Christians,  who  wxre  considered  the  radicals 
of  the  period,  were  in  severe  conflict  with  the  government  of 
Rome  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  and  were 
forced  to  use  the  stone  quarries  of  Rome,  known  as  the  cata- 
coiJibs,  as  places  of  refuge,  worship,  and  burial.  On  the  walls 
of  the  catacombs  still  can  be  seen  the  sculptured  and  painted 
decorations  which  consist  of  early  Christian  symbols  and  por¬ 
traits  of  the  early  saints  and  martyrs. 

The  Roman  Empire  split  into  two  parts.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  4th  century  the  Christians  had  become  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  political  party  to  obtain  representation  in 
the  Roman  senate,  and  the  conflict  between  the  Christians 
and  the  followers  of  pagan  beliefs  was  finally  brought  to  a 
crisis  when  Constantine  the  Great  came  to  the  throne,  in 
A-D.  323- 

Constantine  permitted  the  Christians  to  worship  without 
molestation,  and  later  he  himself  adopted  Christianity,  on 
gaining  a  military  victory  in  answer  to  his  prayers  to  the 
Christian  God.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  his  beliefs  in  peace  within  the  precincts  of  Rome, 
which  was  still  the  hotbed  of  the  pagan  party.  On  his  visits 
and  conquests  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Empire  he  had 
had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  great  beauty  and  the 
incomparable  position  of  the  city  of  Byzantium,  guarded  by 
nature  against  hostile  attack,  and  accessible  to  commercial 
intercourse.  Like  Alexander  the  Gfeat,  Constantine  was  not 
insensible  to  the  ambition  to  found  a  city  that  would  glorify 
and  perpetuate  his  name.  He  decided  to  leave  the  confusion 
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at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  a  local  governor,  while  he  and  his 
followers  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus.  In  the  year 
330  he  changed  the  name  of  the  provincial  city  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  officially  proclaimed  it  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  wisdom  of  Constantine  was  confirmed  by  the  turmoil 
that  continued  in  Rome  during  the  next  century  and  a  half. 
Rome,  repeatedly  invaded  by  “barbarians”  from  the  North, 
finally  fell  in  476;  Odoacer  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy, 
thereby  officially  extinguishing  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West. 

During  the  next  five  centuries  Western  Europe  was  in  the 
throes  of  establishing  the  racial  leaderships  which  eventually 
culminated  in  the  nations  of  today. 


THE  BYZANTINE  PERIOD 

Among  the  followers  of  Constantine  were  many  leaders  of 
Roman  and  Greek  culture  and  all  types  of  craftsmen  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  best  classical  traditions.  As  generation 
succeeded  generation,  time  and  distance  served  to  lessen  the 
purity  of  the  classic  styles,  and  architectural  structure  and 
detail  became  adulterated  with  the  art  forms  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  Erom  this  fusion  of  debased  Roman  art  with  oriental 
motifs,  both  affected  by  Christian  symbolism,  sprang  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  splendor,  and  the  magnificent  buildings  and  arts  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  supreme  achievement  in  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Byzantine  period  was  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia 
in  Constantinople. 

The  elimination  of  the  standardized  orders.  The  stand¬ 
ard  proportions  for  the  architectural  orders  established  by 
Vitruvius  were  soon  forgotten.  Columns  were  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  proportions,  and  the  entasis  on  the  shaft  was 
omitted.  Entablatures  were  seldom  used,  and  arches  sprang 
directly  from  column  capitals.  '  Often  many  small  columns 
were  grouped  together  to  form  the  support  for  massive  arch 
mouldings.  Pseudo-Corinthian  capitals  of  crudely  carved 
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acanthus  leaves  were  placed  side  by  side  wdth  capitals  of 
I'.astern  origin,  ornamented  with  small  conventionalized  leaves 
and  lace-like  stems. 

d'he  semicircular  arch  was  used  both  for  structural  open¬ 
ings,  such  as  doors  and  windows,  and  for  ornamental  pur- 


L;ourtesy  .Metropolitan  iMnsenm  oi  Art 

The  interior  of  St.  Mark’s  church  in  Venice,  begun  in  1063.  The 
roof  consists  of  three  semicircular  domes  supported  by  semicircular 
arches.  Notice  the  pseudo-Corinthian  columns  without  entasis,  sup¬ 
porting  semicircular  arches. 


poses.  The  ratio  between  the  total  height  of  the  arch  and  its 
width  varied  greatly. 

Wall  treatments.  The  use  of  sculptured  figures  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  was  at  first  forbidden  in  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
as  it  recalled  too  vividly  the  idols  of  the  former  pagan  religion. 
This  ruling  aided  the  development  of  mural  enrichment,  the 
most  durable  type  of  which  was  mosaic  decoration,  an  art 
inherited  from  Roman  times. 

The  Byzantine  church  walls  were  completely  covered  in 
this  medium.  Patterns  were  conventional  or  religious  sym- 
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bols;  biblical  scenes,  groups  of  saints,  and  historical  personages 
were  also  used.  The  colors  were  most  brilliant;  reds  and 
blues  predominated  against  a  sparkling  gold  background 
which  contributed  to  the  awe-inspiring  atmosphere  of  the 
church.  The  mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  period  are  considered 
among  the  most  beautiful  ever  produced. 

The  minor  arts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
were  more  concerned  with  abstract  questions  of  theology 
than  with  artistic  triumphs.  Early  Church  history  is  filled 
with  the  discussions  that  eventually  established  the  dogmas, 
doctrines,  and  tenets  of  Christian  organizations.  In  Constan¬ 
tinople,  the  Church  and  State  were  one,  and  the  Church  drew 
within  its  folds  the  artists  and  craftsmen  as  well  as  the  philos¬ 
ophers  and  leaders.  There  were  practically  no  secular  arts, 
but  within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  minor  arts  were 
lavishly  produced.  Erom  the  loth  to  the  12th  centuries  ex¬ 
quisite  religious  cloisonne  and  champleve  enamelToafe^  ivory 
carvings,  brass  utensils,  and  textiles  were  made.  Many  monks 
spent  their  lives  working  on  richly  illuminated  manuscripts. 
The  expenditure  of  effort  and  labor  was  of  no  consideration 
so  long  as  it  resulted  in  a  perfect  object  of  lasting  beauty 
which  would  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  Church. 

The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  arts.  Byzantine  art  is 
reflected  in  the  styles  of  modern  Greece,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  where  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  has  been  the 
dominant  religious  organization.  The  influence  of  Byzantium 
is  also  seen  upon  the  Gothic  arts  of  France  and  England,  after 
the  return  of  the  Crusaders  who  had  observed  the  oriental 
magnificence  and  superior  civilization  of  the  East. 

The  Byzantine  Empire  continued  until  the  year  1453,  when 
Sultan  Mohammed  II  captured  and  pillaged  Constantinople 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  fall  of 
Constantinople,  its  control  by  the  Turks,  and  the  difficulty, 
thereafter,  of  trading  with  the  Orient  was  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  decision'  of  Columbus  to  find  a  new 
route  to  the  East.  The  capture  of  Constantinople,  therefore, 
became  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
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world.  Ir  closed  rhc  lono-  period  of  Byzantine  culture;  the 
crescent  supplanted  the  cross  and  Christian  churches  became 
Mohaininedan  mosques. 

Examples  of  Byzantine  architecture  and  decoration. 
Hie  greatest  extant  examples  of  the  Byzantine  style  may  be 
seen  in  the  Church  of  Tlagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  (5^2- 
537),  in  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice 
( 1 100-1  350),  and  in  San  Vitale 
in  Ravenna  (536-547).  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  style  may  be 
seen  in  the  Metropole  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Athens  and  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Moscow. 


THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
PERIOD 

The  term  “Early  Christian” 
refers  to  the  style  of  art  that 
existed  principally  in  Rome 
and  neighboring  towns  after 
the  official  adoption  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  year  330  Constan¬ 
tine  ordered  that  the  heathen 
temples  in  Rome  be  destroyed  and  Christian  churches  be  built 
in  their  place.  In  the  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  following 
this  command,  haste  was  important,  and  no  stone  quarries 
were  more  convenient  than  the  ruined  temples  of  the  gods  of 
classic  mythology.  The  splendid  columns,  capitals,  mould¬ 
ings,  and  other  stones,  many  of  which  had  been  imported 
from  distant  lands,  were  reassembled  to  play  their  parts  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  churches  built  in  a  plan  resembling  the 
Christian  cross.  This  type  of  building  was  called  a  basilica. 
It  resembled  the  Roman  building  of  this  form.  The  astonish¬ 
ing  feature  of  these  Early  Christian  churches  was  that  a  re- 
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Fragment  o£  an  Early  Christian 
mosaic  in  St.  Paul’s,  Rome. 
Notice  the  portrait-like  draw¬ 
ing  o£  the  £ace,  the  contrasting 
stone  sizes,  and  the  textural 
quality  o£  the  sur£ace. 
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assemblage  of  architectural  fragments  originally  designed  for 
other  buildings  should  produce  such  remarkable  results. 

With  the  growth  of  Christian  organization  came  the  grad¬ 
ual  loss  of  faith  in  civic  control,  law,  and  order,  and  the  al¬ 
most  complete  disintegration  of  national  spirit.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  under  such  conditions  the  craftsmen  should  also 
disregard  established  traditions  of  art.  Teachers  were  no 
longer  at  hand  to  instruct  in  the  old  way,  nor  were  they  even 
desired.  Not  many  generations  were  to  pass  before  a  new 
art  would  be  in  the  making  and  new  traditions  established. 

The  “barbarians”  who  had  overrun  and  sacked  Rome  had 
been  sufficiently  awed  by  the  merits  of  Christianity  to  refrain 
from  invading  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Romans,  realizing  this  fact,  transferred  much  of  their  wealth 
and  many  of  their  most  valuable  belongings  to  the  religious 
orders.  The  Church  drew  within  its  gates  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  patrician  families,  who  sought  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  robe  and  veil.  Thus  was  established  some  of 
the  early  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church  which  was  later  used 
to  build,  decorate,  and  furnish  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
buildings  ever  constructed. 

The  character  of  the  Early  Christian  basilicas.  In  the 
rearrangement  of  the  stones  and  ornamental  details  taken  from 
Roman  buildings  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  early 
basilicas,  columns  were  frequently  used  without  entablatures. 
Semicircular  arched  forms  were  featured  in  the  construction, 
and,  as  in  the  Byzantine  style,  arches  frequently  rose  directly 
from  the  capitals  without  intervening  mouldings.  The  walls 
of  Early  Christian  churches  were  straight,  rose  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height,  were  pierced  with  windows  at  the  top,  and  sup¬ 
ported  an  elaborate  horizontal  wood-panelled  ceiling.  In  the 
decoration  of  the  walls,  mosaics,  paintings,  and  marble  incrus¬ 
tations  produced  brilliant  and  colorful  surfaces.  The  grow¬ 
ing  wealth  of  the  Church  and  the  elaboration  of  its  ritual 
gradually  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  equipment 
and  furnishings. 

Reconstructed  buildings  in  the  Early  Christian  style  were 
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nor  extensively  produced  in  the  Roman  colonies,  because 
there  were  few'  pagan  temples  to  be  razed  for  re-erection.  A 
few  examples  exist,  but  the  colonies  hesitated  to  destroy  their 
most  noble  and  impressive  civic  adornments. 


The  interior  o£  the  Early  Christian  church  o£  St.  Paul’s  Beyond  the 
Walls  (S,  Paolo  £uori  le  mura),  built  in  386  by  Theodosius  and 
later  rebuilt  in  1821.  The  church  was  built  £rom  the  ruins  o£ 
Roman  temples.  Notice  the  use  o£  the  semicircular  arch  springing 
from  the  column  capitals,  the  straight  walls  supporting  the  wooden 
ceiling,  and  the  mosaic  decoration. 

Examples  of  Early  Christian  architecture.  The  extant 
remains  of  the  Early  Christian  style  consist  of  several  churches, 
baptisteries,  and  sepulchral  structures.  In  Rome,  St.  Paul’s 
Beyond  the  Walls  was  built  in  386,  by  Theodosius,  and  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  in  432.  In  Ravenna,  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
built  by  Theodoric  the  Goth,  and  S.  Apollinare-in-Classe  are 
still  standing.  In  Syria,  Early  Christian  architecture  may  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Jerusalem. 
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THE  ROMANESQUE  AND  NORMAN  PERIOD 

The  term  “Romanesque”  is  applied  to  the  style  of  art  that 
arose  in  France  and  neighboring  countries  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  continued  until  its  evolution  into  the  forms 
that  are  known  as  “Gothic.”  In  England  this  same  style  is 


Left,  Romanesque  capital  of  the  educational  type.  The  biblical 
scene  represented  is  that  of  Moses  breaking  the  tablets  of  the  law 
upon  seeing  the  Israelites  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  Right,  By¬ 
zantine  double  capital  showing  oriental  influence  in  its  lace-like 
design.  In  the  upper  panel  is  a  relief  showing  Christian  symbolism. 

called  “Norman.”  In  each  country  the  Romanesque  style 
varies  in  detail  and  has  native  characteristics  produced  by 
differences  in  climatic  conditions  and  in  the  temperaments  of 
the  individual  nationalities. 

The  condition  of  Western  Europe  from  the  year  476. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  western  colonies  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Intellectual  stagnation  increased 
as  tribal  warfare  developed,  and  countless  local  leaders  en¬ 
deavored  to  establish  their  supremacy.  Out  of  the  warring 
rose  Charlemagne  (742-814),  who  conquered  and  united  the 
barbaric  tribes  under  his  rule.  He  was  the  great  early  patron 
of  the  arts  in  Western  Europe,  but  as  evidence  of  the  utter 
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ignorance  into  w  hicli  the  people  of  this  period  had  fallen,  it 
is  stared  that  ("harleinagne  himself  could  read,  hut  could  not 
write.  Nevertheless,  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  time.  After  Charlemagne  there  f()llowed 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
and  eventually  the  Crusades. 

As  in  Constantinople,  so  in  Western  Europe,  the  Church 
and  State  ^^’ere  one,  and  since  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
completely  under  the  control 
of  the  Church,  its  power  be¬ 
came  supreme.  For  centuries 
it  w’as  the  commonly  accepted 
belief  that  the  world  would 
end  in  the  year  looo.  Conse¬ 
quently,  little  building  was 
done  before  that  year;  but  the 
passing  of  the  millennium  pro¬ 
duced  a  renewed  impulse  for 
church  construction. 

Character  of  Romanesque 

churches.  Some  of  the  early 

Romanesque  churches  were 

probably  in  part  constructed  of 

stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  This  is  probably  an  early  13th 
^  1  -1  T  1  century  example. 

ancient  Roman  buildings,  but 

since  there  were  an  insufficient  number  of  these  to  fulfil  the 
demand,  the  builders  turned  to  local  materials.  The  general 
plan  of  the  early  churches  followed  the  basilica  style,  and  the 
most  characteristic  features  were  the  semicircular  arch  and 
stone  vaulted  roof,  the  latter  supported  by  exceptionally  heavy 
walls  and  introduced  in  an  effort  to  improve  on  the  inflam¬ 
mable  ceilings  of  the  Early  Christian  basilicas.  The  semi¬ 
circular  arch  form  was  used  for  both  structural  and  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  as  in  the  Byzantine  and  Early  Christian 
structures,  and  the  detail  of  the  arch  consisted  of  heavy 
mouldings  springing  directly  from  the  capitals  of  columns. 
Horizontal  bands,  mouldings,  and  entablatures  were  generally 
omitted,  and  the  columns  were  not  proportioned  according 
to  Roman  methods. 


Courtesy  Metropolitaii  Museum  of  Art 


Romanesque  capital  showing 
leaf  type.  The  modelling  of  the 
leaves  is  crude,  but  is  inspired 
by  the  classical  acanthus  form. 
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The  churches  were  massively  built  and  exceptionally  vigor¬ 
ous  in  appearance.  The  doors  and  windows  invariably  con¬ 
sisted  of  semicircular  openings.  Usually  the  windows  were 
filled  in  with  white  or  colored  glass  showing  patterns  and 


Courtesy  William  Helburn,  Inc. 


Interior  o£  Abbaye-aux-Dames, 
Caen,  France,  showing  the 
nave  and  side  aisle.  The 
church  was  erected  in  the  time 
o£  William  the  Conqueror.  No¬ 
tice  the  round  arch  exclusively 
used  £or  the  window  openings. 
The  roo£  is  arched  by  the  same 
form.  The  columns  vary  in 
character  and  proportions. 


pictures  of  the  mosaic  type, 
produced  by  small  pieces  held 
together  by  lead  strips  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  outline  of  the  pat¬ 
terns.  The  interior  walls  were 
covered  with  tapestries  and 
fresco  paintings  rather  than 
with  mosaic.  The  exteriors,  in 
comparison  with  later  struc¬ 
tures,  were  meager  in  orna¬ 
mentation. 

Romanesque  ornament. 
For  the  benefit  of  an  illiterate 
people,  the  ornament  used  to 
enrich  the  interiors  of  Roman¬ 
esque  churches  was  largely  in¬ 
formative  or  instructional  in 
character.  Sculptured  panels 
and  column  capitals  showed 
scriptural  subjects,  allegorical 
scenes  indicating  the  rewards 
of  virtue  and  the  punishment 
,  of  vice,  seasonal  occupations, 
historical  events,  foliage,  and 
fantastic  animals.  The  abstract 


patterns  included  the  checkerboard,  the  chevron  or  zigzag, 
rosettes,  and  embattlements  resembling  the  fret.  The  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  carving  was  crude  and  clumsy,  and  motifs  were' 
often  conventionalized. 

Examples  of  Romanesque  architecture  and  decoration. 
The  most  characteristic  examples  of  Romanesque  art  are: 
the  Cathedral  and  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  Italy  (1172);  the 
Porch  of  St.  Trophime,  Arles,  France  (12th  century);  the 
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Abbayc-nux-I  loninics  (1066)  nnd  the  Abbayc-iiux-Daiiics 
(1083),  Caen,  France;  and  the  Durham  (1096-1133)  and 
Peterborough  (ii  17- 1190)  cathedrals,  England. 

THE  GOTHIC  PERIOD 

The  term  “Gothic,”  meaning  “barbarous,”  is  a  misnomer 
as  applied  to  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  word  orig¬ 
inated  as  a  term  of  derision  applied  to  the  art  of  Western 
Europe  by  the  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  who  found 
their  ideal  in  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
term,  how^ever,  is  so  generally  associated  with  the  architecture 
and  other  arts  in  Europe  between  the  12th  and  the  i6th  cen¬ 
turies  that  it  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  language  and  its  im¬ 
plied  inferiority  has  disappeared. 

The  Gothic  style  was  the  florescence  of  the  sturdy  Roman¬ 
esque  period  and  the  architectural  and  esthetic  expression  of 
a  civilization  in  which  religion  and  the  spiritual  side  of  exist¬ 
ence  were  the  most  important  interests  in  the  life  of  every¬ 
one,  and  in  which  a  large  portion  of  each  individual’s  wealth 
and  effort  was  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty. 
The  Gothic  cathedral,  built  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the 
clergy,  became  the  center  of  town  life  and  filled  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  town  hall,  library,  school,  museum,  and 
picture  gallery.  No  buildings  have  ever  been  constructed 
that  have  surpassed  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  their  effect  of 
exaltation,  mystery,  awe,  and  inspiration. 

Gothic  art  in  all  its  branches  was  conventional  and  ideal¬ 
istic.  The  spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and  asceticism,  which 
was  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  expressed  in  architecture,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  minor  arts.  Starting  with  vigorous  massive 
construction,  the  tendency  of  architectural  design  was  con¬ 
stantly  toward  height  and  lightness,  until  extreme  delicacy 
of  structural  form  and  overornamentation  gradually  led  to  its 
fall.  While  the  purpose  of  Romanesque  art  had  been  to 
teach,  that  of  Gothic  art  was  to  appeal  to  the  emotional  side 
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Eevrly  Chrisiievn  Church 
showinq.lintel  con¬ 
struction,  streviqht 
we^lls  and  roof  sup¬ 
ported  by  beeuD 
and  truss. 


Gothic  type  of  construction 
showinq  stone  arched 
roof  in  pointed  form. 

The  thrust  and  weiqht/'" 
of  the  arch  is  re  sis-/" 
ted  by  the  f  lyinq  or 
arched  buttresses 
jn  heavy  stone  work 
at  each  side. 


Sketch  of  side  wal  1  of 
Gothic  Church  show- 
inq  flyinq  but¬ 
tress  between 
windows. 


A  drawing  showing  the  contrast  between  Early  Christian  construc¬ 
tion  with  straight  walls  and  Gothic  pointed  arch  construction  in 
which  the  thrust  of  the  arch  is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  flying 

buttresses. 
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of  a  joyless  people  \vho  were  steeped  in  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition.  d'h rough  the  Church,  however,  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  were  preserved  through  a  thousand 
years  of  social  and  political  turmoil. 

The  effect  of  the  Crusades.  The  seven  Crusades  that 
occurred  between  the  years  1096  and  1270  were  of  great 
political,  economic,  and  artistic  importance.  A  spontaneous 
outburst  of  overpowering  sentiment  and  self-sacrifice,  this 
movement  included  all  classes  of  people  and  resulted  in  a  less¬ 
ening  of  the  social  distance  between  suzerain  and  serf.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  knowledge  occurred,  an  acquaintance  was  gained 
with  other  peoples  and  countries,  and  an  impulse  was  given 
to  trade  and  commerce.  The  outfitting  of  the  Crusaders  alone 
demanded  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  and  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  degree  of  luxury  that  many  had  never  known. 
Elaborate  furs,  embroideries,  gold  ornaments,  colorful  ban¬ 
ners,  and  shining  armor  were  among  the  splendors  introduced. 
The  eastward  march  brought  the  Crusaders  into  contact  with 
the  extravagant  architecture  and  wealth  of  Constantinople, 
the  silk  textiles  of  Damascus,  Mosul,  and  Alexandria,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  glassware  of  Tyre,  and  the  jewels  and  pearls  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Mohammedan  merchants.  These  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  rich  products  of  art  and  industry  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  sent  to  the  homes  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Crusades  brought  a  change  in  the  thought  and  manner 
of  living  of  the  people  of  Europe  that  was  first  noticeable 
in  the  Gothic  period  and  formed  the  roots  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  orders  of  chivalry,  fostering  domestic  inter¬ 
course,  affection,  and  greater  respect  for  women,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  home  by  increasing  its 
privacy,  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries. 

The  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Gothic  occurred  during 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  Gothic  art  reached  its 
height  during  the  13  th  century  in  Erance  and  England,  when 
the  religious  sublimity,  enthusiasm,  and  faith  of  man  com¬ 
bined  to  conceive  the  superb  cathedrals  of  this  period.  The 
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affection,  care,  thought,  and  effort  given  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  these  buildings  covered  every  inch  of  their 
surface.  Where  ornament,  pattern,  or  color  were  not  ap¬ 
plied,  interest  in  texture  was  added.  Adjoining  stones  were 
usually  of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  and  chiselled 

with  different  surface  tex¬ 
tures,  so  that  even  where  the 
walls  were  not  ornamented, 
the  effect  was  one  of  a  richly 
woven  fabric. 

Gothic  architecture,  almost 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  in 
character,  was  structurally 
similar  to  the  Romanesque, 
but  elaborated  and  enriched 
a  hundredfold.  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  difference  between  the 
two  styles  was  the  change 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed 
form  of  arch.  The  pointed 
arch  used  by  the  Gothic 
builders  may  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  oriental  architec¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  also  a  more 
convenient  structural  form 
for  the  very  complicated 
vaulting  and  ribbed  ceilings 
used  in  the  Gothic  buildings. 
The  arches  were  delineated  by  heavy  mouldings  or  ribs  and 
sprang  directly  from  the  column  capitals.  The  columns,  of 
varying  proportions,  but  more  delicate  than  those  of  the 
Romanesque  period,  were  numerous  and  clustered  in  small 
groups  forming  one  compound  support.  The  capitals  usually 
consisted  of  foliage  forms  with  overlapping  and  intertwining 
leaves. 

The  second  distinguishing  tendency  in  Gothic  buildings 
was  the  enlargement  of  the  window  area,  with  a  correspond- 
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The  interior  of  St.  Chapelle, 
Paris,  built  by  St.  Louis,  1242- 
1247.  Note  the  enormous  glass 
area  in  the  late  Gothic  construc¬ 
tion,  with  walls  reduced  to  slen¬ 
der,  high  supports.  The  pointed 
arch  dominates  in  both  structural 
and  ornamental  forms. 
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ing  reduction  in  wall  surfaces,  permitted  by  the  ribbed  con¬ 
struction.  The  immense  windows  were  subdivided  by  stone 
vnillioiu,  intended  to  support  the  glass.  These  mullions  were 
designed  w  ith  pointed  arches,  trefoil  and  qiiatre^oil  forms, 
and  cuspiugs.  The  general  arrangement  and  pattern  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  mullions  is  known  as  tracery.  The  west  front 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral  also  had  a  circular  window  above 
its  main  portal,  known  as  a  rose  ToindoTO,  that  had  a  spoke¬ 
like  arrangement  of  mullions. 

The  third  characteristic  feature  was  the  development  of 
the  buttress.  As  the  windows  were  increased  in  size,  the 
wall  space  between  them  was  narrowed  to  the  point  of  being 
insufficient  to  support  the  enormous  stone  arched  ceilings. 
To  increase  the  strength  of  these  narrow  supports  without 
reducing  the  window  area  necessitated  increasing  the  thick¬ 
ness  instead  of  the  width.  This  added  stonework  was  known 
as  a  wall  buttress.  Usually,  additional  stone  piles  were  built 
outside,  away  from  the  main  wall  of  the  building,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  wall  buttresses  by  half  arches  of  stone. 
These  arch  forms  are  known  as  flying  buttresses. 

Each  town  and  village  endeavored  to  build  its  house  of 
worship  on  a  larger  and  richer  scale  than  its  neighbor. 
Height  was  essential  in  the  attainment  of  grandeur,  and  ac¬ 
centuation  of  vertical  lines  was  necessary  to  add  to  this  effect. 
Heavy  vertical  shadows  were  produced  by  the  buttresses  and 
the  slender  supports  between  the  windows.  Horizontal 
mouldings  were  subordinated.  Towers,  turrets ,  and  spires 
pointed  heavenward. 

Thirteenth  century  Gothic  architecture  was  characterized 
by  comparative  simplicity  of  structure  and  ornament.  In 
the  14th  century  the  ornament  increased  considerably  and  in 
the  15th  century  overrich  decoration  was  introduced,  and 
flame-like  curves  in  the  tracery,  called  flamboyant  forms, 
give  their  name  to  the  final  development  of  the  period. 

Gothic  carving  and  ornament.  The  enrichment  of  stone 
surfaces  in  Gothic  churches  was  accomplished  by  sculptured 
figures,  carved  foliage,  and  conventional  patterns.  Color  was 
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Examples  of  French  sculpture.  Left,  i6th  century  figure 
showing  the  gradual  approach  to  naturalism  in  the  model¬ 
ling  and  in  the  character  of  the  face  and  the  folds  of  the 
robe.  Right,  12th  century  figure  showing  architectural  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  accentuation  of  vertical  line  in  mass  and  detail, 
the  arms  close  to  the  body,  and  the  folds  of  the  garment  in 
parallel  lines. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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also  used.  Practically  all  the  sculpture  of  the  Gothic  period 
w  as  designed  to  fill  a  particular  place  in  the  building.  Figures 
had  a  strong  architectural  cjuality,  standing  stiff  and  erect 
w  ith  anus  close  to  elongated  bodies  and  clothing  in  minute 
vertical  folds,  accentuating  the  perpendicular  effect.  Faces 


Coui'tesy  MeuuyuiiLaii  .Museum  ot  Art 


Medieval  book  covers.  Left,  cover  in  filigree  and  cabochon,  fram¬ 
ing  a  carved  ivory  plaque  showing  the  crucifixion  as  represented  in 
the  i2th  century.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  erect  and  his  feet  are 
standing  firmly  on  a  support.  Four  nails  are  used,  and  his  head  is 
surrounded  by  a  halo.  Right,  cover  in  enamel,  with  ivory  plaque 
insert  showing  the  crucifixion  as  represented  from  the  14th  century 
onward.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  limp  and  lifeless,  the  legs  are 
crossed,  pity  and  pain  are  expressed,  and  the  head  is  surrounded  by 
a  crown  of  thorns. 

were  severe  and  ascetic,  although  portraiture  was  often  in¬ 
tended.  Foliage  forms  were  usually  taken  from  the  oak  tree 
or  ivy  plant.  Animals,  fantastic  figures,  and  grotesques  were 
used  for  capitals,  mouldings,  and  gargoyles.  Crockets.,  finials, 
niches,  pinnacles,  and  canopies  were  frequent  forms  of  en¬ 
richment.  The  lower  walls  of  the  churches  were  hung  with 
tapestries  and  carvings.  The  pulpits,  choir  stalls,  pews,  and 
screens  were  generally  carved  in  oak. 

A  favorite  representation  of  the  Gothic  sculptors  was  that 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  used  both  as  ornament  and  symbol. 
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From  the  loth  to  the  middle  of  the  13  th  centuries,  Christ  was 
always  shown  with  halo,  head  erect,  feet  resting  on  a  support, 
and  one  nail  driven  through  each  foot.  After  this  period, 

a  more  pathetic  attitude  of  the 
figure  was  represented.  The 
body  sagged,  the  head  bent  un¬ 
der  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
eyes  were  closed,  pain  and  ex¬ 
haustion  were  indicated,  and 
the  feet  were  crossed  and 
nailed  with  a  single  nail. 

Stained  glass.  As  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  need  for  light 
and  large  window  areas,  the 
Gothic  period  developed  the 
art  of  stained  or  painted  glass 
to  perfection.  The  small  mo¬ 
saic  glass  forms,  with  much 
leading,  as  used  in  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  buildings,  evolved 
into  larger  compositions  in 
which  the  pieces  of  glass  were 
more  translucent  and  lighter  in 
color.  The  pictorial  subjects 
were  composed  within  elabo¬ 
rate  tracery  patterns  of  stone 
and  iron  bars.  Small  pieces  of 
varicolored  glass  were  cut  out 
and  joined  together  with  strips 
of  lead  to  make  the  designs 
within  the  bars.  Details  such 
as  faces  and  hands  were  painted  in  enamel  on  the  glass. 
The  colors  were  in  brilliant  reds,  blues,  and  violets,  and  the 
light  rays  entering  the  windows,  tempered  by  the  magnificent 
multicoloring  of  the  glass  areas,  contributed  greatly  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  impressiveness  of  the  interior. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Late  13th  century  glass  panel 
in  which  the  leading  played  an 
important  part  in  the  design. 
In  the  later  period  o£  Gothic 
stained  glass  windows,  the 
leading  had  a  structural  pur¬ 
pose,  the  glass  sizes  became 
larger,  and  painted  glass  be¬ 
came  an  important  element. 
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Domestic  architecture  and  decoration,  llic  social  and 
political  conditions  of  tlic  Middle  Ages  permitted  little  com¬ 
fort  or  luxury  in  domestic  living  except  in  the  feudal  fortress 
castles  of  the  nobles.  Hie  mass  of  the  population  lived  in 


The  interior  of  a  15th  century  room  taken  from  a  French  manu¬ 
script.  Notice  the  dais  upon  which  is  placed  the  throne  where  the 
princess  sits  with  her  ladies  in  waiting.  Her  guests  sit  apart,  and 
the  tables  are  supported  by  temporary  trestles.  There  are  no  eat« 
ing  utensils.  Entertainment  is  supplied  from  a  small  minstrel  gal¬ 
lery.  A  credence  is  shown  at  the  left. 

log  or  stone  houses  roofed  with  thatch.  It  was  not  until  the 
13  th  century  that  the  medieval  castle  began  to  look  less  like 
a  fortress  and  to  have  a  few  conveniences  and  comforts.  In 
Northern  Europe  the  winter  was  a  chill,  dark,  and  damp 
period.  Glass  for  windows  did  not  become  common  in 
dwellings  until  the  15  th  century.  Before  that  period  the 
windows  had  wooden  shutters,  pierced  with  small  holes  that 
were  filled  with  mica,  waxed  cloth,  or  horn  to  admit  a  small 
amount  of  light.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  rooms  were 
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heated  with  braziers  or  with  open  fires  built  on  the  stone  or 
brick  floors  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  smoke  filled  the 
room  until  it  made  its  escape  through  a  door,  window,  or 
hole  in  the  roof.  Later,  the  discomfort  this  arrangement 
stirred  the  Gothic  builders  to  create  the  fireplace. 


The  great  hall  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  England,  showing  the  minstrel 
gallery  over  the  entrance  and  the  fire  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  roof  is  wood  truss  construction,  built  in  the  form  of  a  pointed 
arch  to  carry  out  the  style. 


In  the  houses  of  the  common  people,  the  stone  walls  were 
often  bare  or  covered  with  rough  plaster.  The  interior  walls 
of  the  castles  were  sometimes  painted  in  imitation  of  hung 
textiles  or  with  mural  decorations  of  historical  and  religious 
scenes  or  legends  of  chivalry.  The  paintings  were  treated 
in  a  flat  manner,  with  few  gradations  of  coloring  and  no 
perspective  in  the  drawing.  After  1400,  tapestries  from 
Arras,  France,  were  extensively  used  in  the  princely  castles 
of  both  France  and  England  to  cover  walls,  to  hang  over 
windows  and  doors,  and  to  enclose  beds,  or  as  partitions  to 
subdivide  large  rooms  for  greater  privacy. 
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llic  ceilings  of  the  rooms  usunlly  showed  the  exposed 
beams  or  trusses  of  tlie  roof  construction,  frequently  enriched 
with  colorful  painted  ornament.  On  plaster  ceilings  gold 
star  patterns  on  a  blue  or  green  ground  were  often  painted. 
When  (lat  beamed  ceilings  weve  used,  the  ends  of  the  beams 
were  supported  by  projecting 
ornamental  brackets,  variously 
shaped  or  carved  into  figures. 

Floors  w  ere  in  stone,  brick, 
or  tile,  and  generally  covered 
with  straw"  or  leaves.  The  first 
oriental  rugs  W'ere  imported 
into  England  about  1300,  but 
W'ere  very  rare  objects  for 
many  years. 

The  great  hall.  The  castles 
of  the  nobility  of  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  built 
around  the  great  hall,  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  the  assemblies  of 
vassals,  banquets,  trials,  and  en¬ 
tertainments.  The  entrance  was 
at  one  end  under  a  balcony 
known  as  the  minstrel  gallery. 

At  the  opposite  end  was  a 
raised  platform  known  as  a  dais  that  was  reserved  for  the 
owner  and  his  family.  On  the  dais  stood  two  thrones  or 
chairs-of-honor,  having  arms  and  high  backs  that  terminated 
in  roof-like  canopies.  A  temporary  table  supported  on 
trestles  was  brought  in  at  mealtimes;  the  rest  of  the  dais  furni¬ 
ture  consisted  of  a  sideboard  or  credence,  a  chest,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  stools  or  benches. 

The  center  of  the  room  was  meagerly  furnished  with 
benches  built  or  placed  against  the  wall.  Sometimes  a  high 
*post  bed  surrounded  with  draperies  was  placed  in  the  corner 
of  the  great  hall,  although  separate  bedrooms  were  more 
usual. 


Late  Gothic  mantel  in  the  cha¬ 
teau  at  Blois,  France,  showing 
Gothic  architectural  forms 
used  in  a  decorative  manner. 
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The  plaster  walls  of  the,  great  hall  were  hung  with  tapes¬ 
tries  or  covered  with  an  oak  wainscot  to  a  height  of  about  1 2 
feet.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  were  hung  armor, 
tiophies  of  the  hunt,  and  colorful  flags  and  standards. 

Fireplaces.  During  the  1 3th 
century,  the  fire  was  moved 
from  the  center  of  the  hall  to 
a  side  wall,  and  a  projecting 
hood  was  built  over  it  to  direct 
the  smoke  out  through  either 
a  wall  hole  or  a  chimney. 
The  projecting  hood  was 
frequently  ornamented  with 
architectural  forms  or  with  a 
carved  coat-of-arms.  Chairs  or 
benches  and  a  small  rug  were 
frequently  placed  before  the 
fire.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  fireplace  and  the  hearth  be¬ 
came  the  symbols  of  the  home. 

Wall  panelling.  Oak-pan¬ 
elled  wainscots  were  built  in 
both  ecclesiastical  and  domes¬ 
tic  interiors  to  give  greater 
warmth  and  finish  to  a  room. 

The  panels  of  the  Gothic 
period  were  of  small  dimensions  and  were  usually  placed 
vertically.  The  panel  field  was  never  wider  than  a  single 
plank  of  oak.  It  was  sometimes  left  plain,  but  was  more  often 
decorated  with  a  linenfold  or  parchment  pattern,  or  carved 
with  a  design  imitating  window  tracery.  Oak  branches, 
leaves,  and  acorns  were  occasionally  used  as  decorative  motifs 
for  panelled  surfaces. 

The  framework  holding  the  panels  was  rectangular,  com¬ 
posed  of  vertical  stiles  and  horizontal  rails  with  moulded 
edges  on  only  three  sides  of  each  panel  frame.  The  top  rail 
and  the  two  stiles  of  each  were  usually  treated  with  a  simple 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art,  I'hiladelphia 

French  Gothic  interior  show¬ 
ing  projecting  hooded  mantel, 
oak  wainscot  with  panels  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  linenfold  motif, 
high  beamed  ceiling,  tile  floor, 
and  large  tapestry  high  on  the 
wall. 
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curved  moulding;  the  lower  rail  was  plain  and  sl^layed 
(slanted  downward).  A  few  mouldings  ran  along  the  top 
of  the  wainscot,  and  the  cresting  was  often  treated  with  a 
carved  tracery  design  and  finial  motifs.  The  average  dimen¬ 
sion  for  a  Gothic  panel  w-as  about  12  inches  wide  by  2  or  3 
feet  high.  Although  the  wood  was  generally  left  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  finish,  it  w^as  sometimes  painted. 

Furniture.  Nearly  all  furniture  of  the  Gothic  period  was 
in  natural-finished  oak.  Most  of  it  was  heavy  in  its  propor¬ 
tions  and  dimensions.  The  pieces  were  assembled  with  wooden 
d ousels,  viortises^  and  tenons,  and  with  handcut  dovetails. 
The  ornamental  forms  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small-scale 
carved  architectural  motifs  such  as  tracery,  pointed  arches, 
rose  wdndows,  buttresses,  finials,  and  crockets.  Sometimes 
the  middle  of  the  face  of  the  stiles  and  the  rails  of  the  case 
furniture  were  enriched  by  parallel  grooves  running  length¬ 
wise.  As  the  grooving  was  cut  before  the  piece  was  assem¬ 
bled,  the  grooves  did  not  miter  at  the  corners.  Furniture  . 
panels  were  variously  carved  with  the  linenfold  and  tracery 
motifs,  and,  as  in  the  wainscoting,  the  mouldings  were  placed 
only  on  three  sides  of  the  panel. 

The  chest  was  the  main  piece  of  furniture,  because  it  was 
movable— an  important  feature  under  unsettled  political  con¬ 
ditions.  The  chair  was  a  small  chest  with  arms  and  back 
added  to  it,  and  the  cupboard  was  a  chest  on  legs.'  The 
credence  originally  derived  its  name  from  the  Latin  word 
“credere,”  meaning  “to  believe,”  because  it  was  upon  this 
piece  of  furniture  that  food  was  placed,  to  be  tasted  by  a 
servant  before  it  was  offered  to  the  fearful  master  of  the 
house,  who  lived  in  dread  of  secret  poison  potions. 

Gothic  beds,  at  least  in  castles,  were  gorgeously  carved  and 
were  always  sheltered  with  a  canopy  and  curtains,  hung  from 
the  ceiling  or  supported  by  corner  posts.  Sometimes  the 
canopy  was  made  larger  than  the  bed,  to  enclose  a  chair 
within  the  drawn  curtains.  A  lamp  hung  within  the  canopy, 
and  a  stool  or  step  was  always  placed  beside  the  bed.  Beds 
were  covered  with  finely  woven  linen  sheets  and  many  pil- 
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lows.  A  few  benches  and  stools  were  always  arranged  in 
the  smaller  rooms  of  the  house,  and  often,  before  the  fire¬ 
place,  was  placed  a  bench  with  a  movable  back  that  could  be 
swung  so  that  the  occupants  could  sit  with  either  their  faces 
or  their  backs  to  the  fire. 


Small  Gothic  bedroom,  taken  frpm  an  illustration  in  a  15th  century 

manuscript. 


Dining  tables  were  merely  planks  supported  on  temporary 
trestles.  Linen  tablecloths  in  evenly  spaced  folds  hung  well 
over  each  side  to  hide  the  supports.  Guests  sat  at  one  side 
of  the  table,  the  other  being  left  free  for  service.  Individual 
plates  were  seldom  used,  but  a  large  dish  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  in  which  all  dipped  their  fingers.  No 
forks  were  used,  as  it  was  customary  to  eat  with  the  fingers 
until  about  the  i6th  century.  Before  dining,  everyone 
washed  his  hands  at  the  table,  that  he  might  give  assurance 
of  his  cleanliness  to  the  other  guests.  At  the  end  of  the 
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meal,  the  washing  again  took  place.  Use  of  individual  plates 
did  not  become  common  until  the  i8th  century.  The  earliest 
plates  were  made  of  metal.  The  word  “plate”  originally 
meant  “silver,”  and  had  no  relation  to  the  shape  of  the  dish, 
but  indicated  the  material  from  whick  it  was  made.  The  use 
of  crockery  for  tableware  did  not  occur  until  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  trencher  was  originally  a  slice  of 
bread  upon  which  food  was  placed.  Later,  pieces  of  wood 
in  this  shape  were  used,  and  the  word  finally  came  to  mean  a 
plate  upon  which  food  is  served. 

The  hardware  on  doors  and  Gothic  case  furniture  was  in 
hammered  wrought  iron  and  was  always  placed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  woodwork.  Elaborate  hinges,  locks,  and  bolts 
with  scroll  and  foliage  designs  were  used. 

Minor  arts.  By  far  the  greatest  of  the  minor  arts  of  the 
Gothic  period  was  that  of  tapestry  weaving,  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  15  th  century  principally  in  the  cities  of  Arras  and 
Toumai.  Elaborately  ornamented  metalwork  in  the  form  of 
military  armor,  church  utensils,  and  reliquaries  was  made  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  city  of  Limoges  became 
famous  for  its  enamelware  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century. 
Ivory  carving  reached  its  greatest  period  in  the  Paris  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  14th  century.  Ecclesiastical  embroideries  of  the 
most  magnificent  types  were  made  to  enrich  the  elaborate 
church  ritual.  The  art  of  book-illuminating  and  hand-letter¬ 
ing  attained  great  heights,  but  was  abruptly  terminated  after 
the  invention  of  printing  in  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  great 
Gothic  period  finally  drew  to  a  close  when  the  people  of 
Europe  began  to  realize  their  relative  importance  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  to  demand  some  of  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of 
earthly  existence  rather  than  the  uncertainties  of  a  future  life. 
With  the  same  aim,  scholars  began  to  examine  and  investigate 
the  teachings  of  classical  antiquity,  which  promised  a  renewal 
of  advantages  that  had  been  denied  to  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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Examples  of  Gothic  architecture  and  decoration.  Nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  Western  luiropc  contain  buildings  of 


Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris  (1163-1214),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Gothic  structures. 

the  Gothic  period.  Each  country  showed  slight  variations 
in  the  development  of  the  style,  because  of  differences  in 
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climate  and  taste,  and  for  other  local  reasons.  The  following 
table  includes  the  most  important  examples  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture. 


Important  Gothic  Structures 


Country 

Ecclesiastical 

Secular 

France 

Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris 
(1163-1214) 

Chartres  Cathedral  (1194-1240) 
Rheims  Cathedral  (1212- 1241) 
Amiens  Cathedral  (1220-1288) 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Rouen 
(1202-1530) 

St.  Ouen,  Rouen  (1318-1515) 

St.  Maclou,  Rouen  (1432-1500) 
Mont  S.  Michel  (i3th-i5th  c.) 

Palais  de  Justice,  Rouen  (1499- 
1508) 

House  of  Jacques  Coeur, 
Bourges  (1443) 

Chateau  at  Pierrefonds  (i4thc.) 
Chateau  at  Coucy  (1220-1230) 
Walled  city  of  Carcassonne 
Walled  city  of  Aigues-Mortes 

England 

Westminster  Abbey  (1245-1269) 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (1220-1258) 
Wells  Cathedral  (1214-1465) 
York  Cathedral  (1261-1324) 
Lincoln  Cathedral  (1185-1200) 
Ely  Cathedral  (1198-1322) 

Penshurst  Place,  Kent  (1335) 
Windsor  Castle  (1359-1373) 
Stokesay  Castle 

Italy 

Milan  Cathedral  (1385-1418) 
Florence  Cathedral  (1294-1462) 
Sienna  Cathedral  (1243-1284) 

Palace  of  the  Ca  d’Oro,  Venice 
Doges  Palace,  Venice  (1424- 
1442) 

Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence 
(1298) 

Spain 

Seville  Cathedral  (1401-1520) 
Burgos  Cathedral  (1221-1567) 
Barcelona  Cathedral  (1298-1329) 
Toledo  Cathedral  (1227-1290) 

Porta  Serranos,  Valencia  (1482) 
Casa  Consistorial,  Barcelona 
(1369-1378) 

Germany 

Cologne  -  Cathedral  (1270-1322) 

Wartburg  Castle  (1150) 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 


Because  of  an  advantageous  geographical  location, 
Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages  became  the  distributing 
point  for  the  trade  of  the  Orient  with  Western  Europe.  On 
mule,  camel,  and  elephant,  the  salt,  spices,  silks,  and  other 
luxuries  were  brought  from  the  East  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  transshipped  to  Adriatic  ports,  and  thence  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Florence  and  other  North  Italian  cities.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  Crusades  and  the  voyage  of  Marco  Polo, 
Italy  became  the  merchandising  and  banking  center  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Buyers  from  the  North  and  from  the  West  made  their 
annual  pilgrimage  there  in  search  of  supplies. 

During  the  13  th  and  14th  centuries  doubts  arose  in  the 
minds  of  certain  intellectual  leaders  concerning  religious  doc¬ 
trines  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  Church  relating  to  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena.  Later,  scientific  discoveries  were  made 
which  conflicted  with  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
aided  in  shaking  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  established 
order.  The  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  spherical  in  form 
and  revolved  about  the  sun  and  the  principle  of  the  compass 
were  among  these  discoveries.  An  intellectual  group  known 
as  the  “Humanists”  was  organized,  with  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  and  eliminating  some  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysticisms  that  were  current,  and  of  protesting  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  secular  importance. 
By  the  15  th  century  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc¬ 
caccio  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  influence  the  thought 
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of  the  people.  These  three  authors  had  carefully  studied 
the  philosophies  and  political  treatises  of  antiquity.  Writing 
in  Italian  rather  than  in  Latin,  which  was  the  language  of 
the  scholars,  they  contrasted  the  pagan  ideals  of  the  early 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  with  current  conditions.  The  fun¬ 
damental  thought  of  the  times  seemed  to  be  that  the  nations 
of  antiquity  had  been  better  organized,,  better  controlled, 
and  on  the  whole  happier  than  those  of  Western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  invention  of  printing  in  the 
15th  century  aided  the  spread  of  the  new  knowledge.  The 
revival  of  interest  in  classical  philosophy  was  aided  by  the 
sight  of  the  ruined  architectural  masterpieces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  that  stood  at  every  crossroad  to  remind  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  achievements  of  their  race.  The  fall  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1453  caused  an  influx  into  Italy  of  many  Greek 
scholars  and  craftsmen  who  were  steeped  in  classical  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  time  was  also  ripe  for  a  reaction  against  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  joyous  human  emotions,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  ascetic  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the 
pleasures  of  human  existence  were  realized,  less  was  thought 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  man.  Naturalism  and  realism  were 
reflected  in  thought  and  action.  Art  returned  to  earth  to 
represent  the  joy  of  living,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  youthful  faces,  the  charm  of  graceful  form  and  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  less  ethereal  emotions. 

The  term  “Renaissance”  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  protest  that  resulted  in  the  revival  of  classical  philos¬ 
ophy  and  art,  beginning  in  Florence  about  the  year  1400. 
Although  the  word  implies  “rebirth,”  and  the  forms  of  art 
produced  during  this  period  were  based  on  classical  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  movement  eventually  developed  into  one  of  extreme 
esthetic  originality. 

The  condition  and  attitude  of  the  Church.  The  Church, 
with  its  head  in  Rome,  had,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  devel¬ 
oped  tremendous  power  at  a  time  when  faith  in  political 
leadership  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Coincident  with  the  attain- 
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meat  of  this  supreme  position,  the  luxury  and  the  morals  of 
some  of  the  clergy  were  the  extreme  opposites  of  those 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church.  Combined 
with  excessive  taxation  by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  violent 
protests  developed  against  the  doctrines,  the  misconduct,  and 
the  worldliness  of  certain  church  leaders. 

The  Dominican  monk,  Savonarola,  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Florence  in  1498  in  spite  of  his  many  efforts  to  reform 
the  Church  from  within.  Martin  Luther,  more  safely  located, 
issued  his  95  theses  from  far-away  Wittenberg  in  1517,  and 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  in  1520.  Nearly  the  whole 
northwest  of  Europe  eventually  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  in  spite  of  war  and  intrigue. 

To  counteract  the  weakening  effect  of  the  spreading  Re¬ 
formation,  a  movement  started  by  the  Jesuits  developed 
within  the  Roman  Church.  This  was  known  as  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  and,  as  will  later  be  seen,  had  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  decorative  arts.  The  Church  objected  to 
the  freedom  and  liberty  that  came  from  the  revival  of  pagan 
thought,  but  the  exposure  of  the  evils  of  church  administra¬ 
tion  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  protest  in  art  as  well 
as  in  religion.  The  Church  was  powerless  against  the  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  arts  of  antiquity,  and  finally  succumbed 
and  embraced  them  with  open  arms. 

The  patrons  of  the  arts.  For  a  thousand  years  after  the 
fall  of  Rome,  Italy  had  been  divided  into  petty  sovereignties 
that  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  Leaders  had 
risen  to  power  only  to  be  destroyed  by  other  claimants.  By 
the  15  th  century,  the  wealth  that  had  been  brought  to  Italy 
by  its  trade  became  concentrated  in  several  distinct  groups, 
which,  once  the  financial  control  of  the  country  was  in  their 
hands,  grasped  also  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  control. 
Each  city  and  town  was  dominated  by  one  or  more  leading 
families.  Intermarriage  was  frequent,  but  the  condition  of 
ethics  and  morals  was  such  that  mutual  confidence  could  not 
be  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  alliances  that  might  have 
eventually  aided  in  the  growth  of  a  national  consciousness. 
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In  Spite  of  political  weakness,  great  civic  pride  developed. 
This  was  fostered  by  the  controlling  families  as  a  matter  of 
pleasure,  but  also,  in  part,  to  hide  their  own  extravagances. 
Palatial  dwellings,  with  rich  furnishings  produced  by  the 
most  able  artists  and  craftsmen,  were  built  to  outshine  each 
other  in  splendor  and  magnificence.  The  villas  of  Florence 
and  Rome,  surrounded  by  elaborate  formal  gardens,  almost 
equalled  in  size  and  beauty  those  built  for  the  ancient  Roman 
emperors. 

The  better  known  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  families  were 
the  Medici,  Pitti,  Strozzi,  and  Riccardi  of  Florence;  the 
Sforza  and  Visconti  of  Milan;  the  Colonna,  Este,  Borgia, 
Orsini,  and  Borghese  of  Rome;  the  Vendrimini  of  Venice; 
and  others  in  Genoa,  Verona,  Sienna,  and  Vicenza.  Members 
of  these  families  exerted  immense  power  for  both  good  and 
evil.  Much  of  their  wealth  was  spent  in  patronizing  the  arts 
and  artists,  and  the  rivalry  thus  developed  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  the  period. 

During  the  i6th  century,  art  and  the  appreciation  of  art 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  conversation  of  every  Italian. 
John  A.  Symonds  in  his  book  Renaissance  in  Italy  states,  ‘‘It 
has  been  granted  only  to  two  nations,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Italians,  and  to  the  latter  only  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
to  invest  every  phase  and  variety  of  intellectual  energy  with 
the  form  of  art.  .  .  .  From  the  Pope  upon  St.  Peter’s  chair 
to  the  clerks  in  a  Florentine  counting-house,  every  Italian 
was  a  judge  of  art.  Art  supplied  the  spiritual  oxy'gen  without 
which  the  life  of  the  Renaissance  must  have  been  atrophied. 
During  that  period  of  prodigious  activity  the  entire  nation 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  an  instinct  for  the  beautiful,  and 
with  the  capacity  for  producing  it  in  every  conceivable 
form.” 

Many  artists  and  craftsmen  were  placed  on  the  annual  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  great  patrons.  Studios  and  workshops  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  generous  benefactors.  Time  was  not  a  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  completion  of  any  work  of  art.  This  system  of 
remuneration  contributed  greatly  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
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Jucrions  and  cliininarcd  rhc  economic  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  whose  whole  effort,  continuous  and  repeated,  could  be 
applied  to\\’ard  the  attainment  of  perfection. 

The  versatility  of  the  artists.  The  tremendous  popular 
interest  in  art,  linked  with  the  financial  security  and  the 
rewards  offered  for  the  works  of  the  artists,  developed  an 
astounding  group  of  creative  craftsmen  in  all  forms  of  esthetic 
endeavor.  Not  the  smallest  mark  of  their  genius  was  their 
w’onderful  versatility.  Many  w^orked  in  several  mediums  and 
expressed  themselves  wdth  nearly  equal  effectiveness  as  archi¬ 
tects,  painters,  sculptors,  decorators,  engineers,  philosophers, 
or  as  craftsmen  in  the  minor  arts. 

To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  immortals— the  earliest  Renais¬ 
sance  construction  was  the  famous  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence  (1434),  designed  by  the  architect,  Brunelleschi.  In 
connection  with  this  church  is  the  equally  notable  Baptistery, 
an  earlier  building  that  contains  the  bronze  doors  made  by 
the  sculptor  and  goldsmith,  Ghiberti,  which  Michelangelo  is 
said  to  have  called  the  “Gates  of  Paradise.”  Giotto  and 
Cimabue  seem  almost  to  have  invented  painting.  Fra  An¬ 
gelico,  the  mystical  monk  of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  sweetness  of  the  art  of  the  illuminator  of  Christian 
manuscripts  to  wall  decoration.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  who  ever  lived,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  France,  describing  his  abilities  as  a  constructor  of 
fortresses,  and  modestly  added  a  postscript  stating  that  he 
could  paint  as  well  as  any  other  man.  Botticelli,  the  painter 
of  “Spring,”  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  bring  life,  action,  and 
nature  to  the  art  of  painting,  after  the  asceticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Della  Robbia  Family,  great  sculptors, 
reproduced  their  exquisite  productions  in  colored  terra-cotta 
to  enrich  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  Florentine  build¬ 
ings.  Bramante  was  the  first  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  Michel¬ 
angelo  dignified  the  human  figure  and  painted  it  as  none  had 
done  before,  modelled  the  immortal  David  in  marble,  and 
designed  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  Raphael,  th/e  youthful 
and  prolific  painter,  mural  decorator,  architect,  tapestry  de- 
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Italian  architects  and  artists  of  the  15th  century:  (i)  Giacomo  da 
Barocchio  Vignola  (1507-1573),  the  great  Italian  architect  who  was 
responsible  for  reviving  the  standard  proportions  of  Vitruvius; 

(2)  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680),  the  great  Baroque  archi¬ 
tect  of  Italy,  who  influenced  French  design  of  the  17th  century; 

(3)  Andrea  Palladio  (1518-1580), 'who  discovered  in  his  excavations 
many  of  the  original  Roman  forms  and  proportions.  He  strongly 
influenced  English  and  French  art  of  the  17th  century;  (4)  Michel¬ 
angelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564),  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  deco¬ 
rator  and  designer — one  of  the  most  versatile  artists  that  ever  lived. 
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signer,  and  ornainentcr  of  pottery,  is  most  famous  for  his 
paintings  of  tlie  Madonna.  Palladio  and  Vignola  rediscovered 
the  standardized  proportions  of  the  Roman  architectural  or¬ 
ders  established  by  Vitruvius,  and  left  a  written  record  of 
them  for  future  designers.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  autobiog¬ 
rapher,  wastrel,  and  sculptor  of  the  Perseus  in  the  Loggia  of 
the  Lanzi  in  Florence,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  goldsmiths. 
Donatello,  the  sculptor,  when  youthful,  thin,  and  poor,  slaved 
with  pickaxe  and  shovel  to  unearth  the  buried  treasures  of 
antiquity  in  Rome,  and  was  seized  with  paroxysms  of  joy 
when  he  discovered  a  column,  a  capital,  a  statue,  or  even  a 
few  old  stones.  The  list  of  artists  and  craftsmen  to  whom 
credit  is  due  is  endless. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period.  The 
Italian  art  periods  are  usually  given  the  names  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  Italian  names  are  used  in 
referring  to  them.  As  in  all  art  periods,  there  is  much  over¬ 
lapping  of  styles,  which  explains  the  apparent  conflict  in  the 
dates  given  herewith. 

1.  Quattrocento  (1400-1500). 

The  transitional  period  between  the  Gothic  arts  and  the  classi¬ 
cal  revival,  characterized  by  the  use  of  architectural  forms, 
ornament,  and  detail  of  both  styles  in  decoration,  furniture, 
and  other  arts. 

2.  Cinquecento  (high  period,  1500-1600). 

The  first  half  of  this  century  is  considered  the  high  period  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  word  Cinquecento  is  usually 
applied  only  to  those  years.  Classical  forms  used,  with  beauty 
of  line  and  mass  more  important  than  surface  enrichment. 
The  period  of  activity  of  most  of  the  greatest  artists. 

3.  Baroque  and  Rococo  (1550-1750). 

The  Jesuit  style  that  commenced  with  the  construction  of 
large  churches,  followed  by  the  overdecoration  of  both  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  secular  buildings.  Florid  and  meaningless  orna¬ 
ment.  The  decline  of  native  Italian  creative  ability. 

4.  F oreign  influence  (1650-1815). 

The  French  and  English  styles  in  the  decorative  arts  were 
reproduced  by  the  Italians,  who  lacked  the  initiative  for  fur- 
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ther  development  along  native  lines.  This  influence  was 
started  during  the  Rococo  period  and  extended  through  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

The  palace.  The  use  of  gunpowder  by  the  armies  of 
Europe  was  greatly  increased  during  the  15th  century.  By 
1450  the  medieval  fortified  castle  with  its  moat,  drawbridge, 
and  portcullis  was  of  little  value  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
as  the  forts  were  removed  to  more  strategic  outlying  districts, 
the  towns  themselves  burst  the  bounds  of  their  ancient  walls, 
and  the  construction  of  the  more  luxurious  city  dwelling 
and  suburban  villa  commenced.  The  feudal  system  had  never 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  Italy.  Destiny,  therefore,  per¬ 
mitted  the  Italians  to  be  the  earliest  designers  of  a  type  of 
domestic  architecture  in  which  comfort,  convenience,  and 
beauty  were  the  important  considerations,  rather  than  safety, 
strength,  and  protection.  The  beginning  of  the  modern  art 
of  interior  decoration  is  coincident  with  that  of  domestic 
architecture. 

The  exteriors  of  the  palaces  built  during  the  15  th  century 
showed  evidence  of  the  Gothic  influence  in  design,  and  re¬ 
tained  some  of  the  vigorous  characteristics  of  the  old  fortified 
castles;  but,  as  the  century  progressed,  the  use  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  forms  of  classical  antiquity  greatly  increased,  and 
these  were  applied  to  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  rooms  of  the  interior.  Pedestal,  column,  pilaster,  en¬ 
tablature,  pediment,  and  panel  were  employed  for  both  struc¬ 
tural  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  these  features  aided  in 
producing  rooms  of  great  formality,  dignity,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Column  capitals,  on  the  whole,  followed  classical 
lines,  but  novelties  and  variations  were  introduced.  Door 
and  window  openings  were  treated  with  architrave  mould¬ 
ings  as  trim.  In  the  more  elaborate  examples,  openings  were 
frequently  flanked  with  pilasters  supporting  triangular,  seg¬ 
mental,  or  semicircular  pediments.  To  supplement  the  archi¬ 
tectural  forms,  painted  frescoes,  elaborate  embroideries, 
velvets,  or  tapestries  were  used  on  the  walls.  The  subject 
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matter  for  tlv  mural  decorations  consisted  of  scenes  of  an¬ 
tique  ruins,  dis  ant  garden  view  s,  scenes  from  classical  history 
and  inythologN  religious  and  astronomical  subjects,  and  por¬ 
trayals  of  mem  arable  events  in  the  owmer’s  family  history. 


Alinari 


Examples  of  Renaissance  design.  Left,  characteristic  pilaster  capital. 
The  design  is  based  on  the  Corinthian  form,  but  the  details  are  en¬ 
tirely  novel  in  conception.  Right,  arabesque  wood  carving.  The 
design  is  symmetrical  in  mass,  but  variations  in  detail  are  introduced 
to  produce  interest. 

During  the  Cinquecento  and  later,  elaborate  use  was  made 
of  colored  marble  slabs  for  wall  treatments  and  architectural 
trim.  Wall  panel  effects  were  produced  by  the  use  of 
borders  or  stripes  in  one  color,  with  contrasting  fields.  Col¬ 
umns  and  pilasters  with  gilt-bronze  capitals  were  added  for 
further  enrichment.  Mouldings  and  relief  ornament  were 
either  carved  or  made  of  gilded  stucco.  Cast  plaster  heraldic 
devices,  flower  and  leaf  forms,  amorini  (cherubs),  and  gro¬ 
tesques  eventually  increased  in  size  and  number.  Wood- 
panelled  walls  left  in  a  natural  finish  or  decorated  with  paint 
were  a  late  development. 

Examples  of  Renaissance  interiors  may  be  seen  in  the 
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Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence,  the  Farnese  Palace  in  Rome, 
the  Villa  d’Este  in  Tivoli,  and  in  many  other  palaces  through¬ 
out  Northern  Italy.  The  majority  of  rooms  in  these  palaces 
are  of  a  degree  of  richness  in  decoration  that  is  far  beyond 
the  democratic  and  simple  requirements  of  the  present  day. 


Painted  arabesque  ornament  of  the  15th  century  in  the  Palazzo 

Vecchio  in  Florence.  The  design  is  inspired  from  classical  art. 

The  villa.  During  the  early  Renaissance  many  smaller 
palaces  and  country  villas  were  built  by  wealthy  merchants 
and  persons  of  lesser  importance.  These  were  decorated  in 
a  more  modest  fashion  than  the  homes  of  the  nobility.  The 
academic  architectural  forms  were  used  reservedly  or  were 
omitted  in  such  interiors,  and  the  thick  stone  walls  were 
pierced  by  doors  and  windows  having  deep  reveals  without 
trim.  The  openings  were  treated  either  with  a  flat  lintel  or 
had  a  segmental  or  semicircular  arch.  The  Florentine  arch, 
usually  used  in  arcades,  was  semicircular,  and  consisted  of  an 
architrave  moulding  springing  from  a  classical  column.  The 
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course  sand  phisrcr  used  on  the  walls  was  accentuated  by  an 
irregular  surface  produced  by  the  plasterer’s  trowel,  giving 
an  interest  and  richness  in  tone  and  texture.  Walls  were 
sonietiincs  painted  to  imitate  hung  textiles;  not  only  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  fabric,  but  the  folds,  nails,  highlights,  and  shadows. 


Alinari 

Room  in  the  Palazzo  Davanzati,  Florence,  Italy,  showing  early 
Renaissance  details  and  furniture. 

as  well,  were  reproduced.  The  rooms  of  these  smaller  dwell¬ 
ings  were  large  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  modern  home. 

Ceilings.  Ceilings  were  high,  and  the  general  scale  of  de¬ 
tails  was  correspondingly  heavy.  They  were  often  elabo¬ 
rately  treated  in  either  wood  or  plaster  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  The  wood  ceilings  consisted  of  enormous  walnut, 
oak,  cedar,  or  cypress  beams,  spaced  several  feet  apart,  and 
directed  across  the  width  of  the  room.  The  large  beams  in 
turn  supported  smaller  beams,  spaced  one  or  two  feet  apart, 
running  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  supporting  the  floor 
above.  The  beams  were  striped  with  paint  in  vivid  colors, 
and  an  occasional  cartouche,  medallion,  or  coat-of-arms  was 
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Interior  o£  the  late  Gothic  period  in  the  Palazzo  Davanzati,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  showing  painted  wall  decoration  and  Gothic  fireplace 
with  early  Renaissance  furniture. 


Cell  of  Savonarola  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Mark,  Florence,  showing 
the  simplicity  of  treatment  characteristic  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
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introduced  in  rlic  center.  AVood-panelled  and  coffered  ceil¬ 
ings  also  w  ere  used  in  which  both  the  wood  and  the  panel 
were  decorated  with  painted  arabesques,  conventional  orna¬ 
ment,  or  scenic  patterns.  The  plaster  ceilings  were  usually 
Hat  and  appeared  to  be  supported  at  the  wall  with  coved 
arches  springing  from  brackets  resembling  pilaster  capitals. 
A'^aulted  ceilings  were  also 
sometimes  made  in  the  form  of 
a  low  segmental  arch. 

Floors.  Tile  and  marble 
were  the  two  materials  most 
suitable  for  floors  in  a  \varm  cli-  ^ 
mate,  and  both  materials  were  || 
extensively  used.  The  accessi- 
bilitv  and  supply  of  colorful 
marbles  made  them  popular  for 
flooring.  Checkerboard  and 
scroll  patterns  in  black,  white, 
gray,  and  colored  marbles 
\vere  made.  Floors  were  also 
made  of  a  crushed  colored 
marble  mixed  with  cement. 


Early  Renaissance  interior 
showing  typical  beamed  ceiling, 


known  as  terrazzo.  Tiles  were 
usually  6-  or  8-inch  squares  or  rough  plaster  walls  with  Gothic 
hexagons,  and  were  both  plain 
and  patterned.  Plank  floors  of 

oak  and  walnut  were  used,  as  well,  in  the  early  period,  and 
after  1600,  elaborate  parquetry  patterns  in  rarer,  colored 
woods  came  into  use.  When  floor  coverings  were  used,  they 
consisted  of  small  oriental  rugs  placed  where  most  needed. 

Fireplaces  and  mantels.  The  hooded  fireplace  was  used 
in  rooms  of  the  late  Gothic  period  in  Italy,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  Renaissance  forms,  the  same  general  arrange¬ 
ment  for  carrying  out  the  smoke  was  used;  the  detail  of 
enrichment,  however,  gradually  assumed  a  classic  architec¬ 
tural  character,  and  the  projection  of  the  hood  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 
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When  the  fireplace  opening  was  countersunk  in  the  wall, 
the  opening  was  trimmed  on  three  sides  with  a  flat  architrave 
moulding.  The  bolection  moulding,  used  as  a  trim,  was  also 
very  typical.  This  latter  form  consisted  of  a  heavy  torus 
moulding  grouped  with  smaller  mouldings  projecting  several 
inches  from  the  wall.  In  the  more  elaborate  fireplace  treat¬ 
ments,  the  architrave  form  of  trim  was  crowned  with  a 
carved  frieze  and  projecting  cornice  mouldings,  forming  a 
mantel  shelf.  Dwarf  columns,  pilasters,  caryatids,  and  acan¬ 
thus  leaf  brackets  were  also  used  to  support  the  entablature 
or  cornice.  Ornament  consisted  of  carvings,  marble  inlay, 
and  paint,  showing  arabesques  and  rinceaux,  classical  figures, 
heraldic  forms,  portrait  busts,  or  grouped  foliage  patterns. 

Built-in  features.  The  niche,  a  recessed  wall  space,  was 
borrowed  from  classical  architecture  and  adopted  by  the 
Renaissance  interior  designers  for  both  ornamental  and  useful 
purposes.  The  ornamental  niche,  both  with  and  without 
flanking  pilasters,  usually  contained  a  statue  in  bronze,  mar¬ 
ble,  or  glazed  or  painted  terra-cotta.  The  useful  niche  was 
used  as  a  storage  space,  and  sometimes  contained  shelves  or  a 
wash-basin.  It  often  had  two  wooden  doors  or  shutters  that 
were  plain,  painted,  or  treated  with  a  simple  pattern.  The 
niche  heads  were  flat,  segmental,  or  semicircular. 

An  ornamental  feature  that  was  frequently  built  into  the 
wall  was  the  glazed  terra-cotta  plaque  or  panel.  The  Della 
Robbia  Family  of  sculptors  became  particularly  famous  for 
the  production  of  these  ornamental  forms,  which  were  valu¬ 
able  as  decoration  and  for  color  interest,  where  plain  plaster 
walls  existed.^  The  plaques  were  modelled  in  high  relief,  and 
consisted  of  cherubs,  human  figures,  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  leaves.  The  coloring  of  the  back¬ 
ground  was  principally  in  light  blue,  with  white  used  for 
relief  ornament  and  figures.'  Small  portions  of  the  pattern 
were  sometimes  colored  in  yellow,  green,  or  purple. 

1  See  Chapter  XVI. 
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Character  of  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  interiors.  The 
Baroque  and  Rococo  period  of  decoration  directly  reflected 
tlte  changes  in  church  architecture  that  had  been  introduced 
by  tlie  Jesuits.  In  the  effort  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
Reformation,  a  great  program  of  church  building  was  com¬ 
menced  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  visual  impression  upon 
possible  doubters.  Large-scale  surface  enrichment,  having 
greater  emotional  appeal  to  the  uneducated  masses,  was 
adopted  as  an  esthetic  method  for  re-establishing  the  prestige 
of  a  weakened  organization.  The  building  of  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome  was  a  direct  result  of  this  movement.  Bramante, 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Bernini,  and  other  architects  were 
employed  over  a  period  of  162  years  to  complete  the  build¬ 
ing  which  was  later  used  as  a  model  for  many  churches 
throughout  the  world.  The  spreading  of  the  Baroque  and 
Rococo  styles  throughout  Europe  and  in  the  early  Latin  set¬ 
tlements  in  America  is  a  tribute  to  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  styles  were  adopted  by  the  architects  of  domestic  dwell¬ 
ings,  captivated  the  industrial  designers,  and  became  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  decorative  arts  of  the  late  Renaissance. 
Bernini  was  the  dominating  figure  in  the  more  extreme  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  style. 

In  domestic  interiors  the  academic  forms  of  architecture 
continued  to  be  used,  but  less  for  structural  purposes  than  as 
applied  ornament.  Orders  and  mouldings  were  covered  with 
excessive,  exaggerated,  and  unsuitable  patterns  that  fre¬ 
quently  submerged  the  structural  forms.  Column  shafts 
were  often  made  in  spiral  shapes.  The  refinements  of  classi¬ 
cism  gave  way  to  theatrical  effects.  Plain  surfaces  were 
broken  by  angles.  Sinuous,  irregular,  and  fantastic  curves 
were  featured.  Sensationalism  was  substituted  for  repose. 
Interior  effects  were  produced  for  the  spectator  rather  than 
for  the  occupant  of  the  house.  Comfort  was  sacrificed  for 
show.  The  materials  of  decoration  were  cheapened.  Walls 
were  often  hung  with  elaborate,  strongly  patterned  brocades 
and  brocatelles  stretched  on  frames.  Low  dados  around  the 
walls  were  painted  to  imitate  the  graining  of  marble  (mar- 
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bling).  Painted  pictures  hung  in  frames  and  enormous 
framed  mirrors  also  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wall 
decoration.  Wall  surfaces  were  frequently  covered  in  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of  scrolls,  leaves,  and  amorini  made  in 
plaster  and  covered  with  paint  and  gilding.  Sculptured  fig¬ 
ures  in  contorted  attitudes  were  used  for  decoration  and 
support. 

The  decline  and  its  causes.  The  decline  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style  in  Italy  dates  from  1650,  and  coincides  with  the 
transfer  of  the  political,  financial,  and  cultural  control  of 
Europe  to  France  under  Louis  XIV  and  to  England  under 
Queen  Anne.  The  vast  funds  collected  through  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  taxes  levied  by  Louis,  and  spent  in  enriching  his 
palaces,  attracted  the  artistic  talent  of  the  world  to  Paris, 
where  the  rewards  were  high.  The  Italian  trade  with  the 
Orient  lessened  as  the  discovery  of  America  occupied  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  decline  in  the  wealth  of  Italy  and 
the  establishment  of  superior  French  and  English  prestige 
in  Europe  were  the  final  blows  to  the  creative  spirit  of  the 
Italians.  The  magnificent  and  novel  productions  of  the 
Parisian  ateliers  began  to  set  the  standards  of  industrial  art 
for  the  whole  of  Europe.  Italian  artists  were  forced  to  meet 
the  demand  for  foreign  designs.  In  imitating  the  products 
of  other  nations,  they  produced  many  crudities,  although  an 
effort  was  made  to  copy  the  general  character  of  the  orig¬ 
inals.  The  products  of  this  period  in  Italy  clearly  show  a 
far  less  capable  conception  of  good  form  than  was  maintained 
by  the  designers  of  the  originals,  and  yet  the  productions 
were  not  lacking  in  a  certain  charm  and  quaintness  of  their 
own.  The  subject  of  decoration  and  furniture  in  Italy  under 
foreign  influences  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Furniture.  In  the  early  Renaissance,  furniture  was  spar¬ 
ingly  used,  and  what  existed  was  consistent  with  the  large 
dimensions  of  the  rooms.  By  the  middle  of  the  Quattrocento 
a  more  general  demand  for  greater  richness  and  comfort  in 
the  movable  furnishings  of  the  house  was  prevalent,  and  as 
great  thought  was  placed  upon  entertaining  and  social  inter- 
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course,  the  general  design  and  arrangement  of  the  furniture 
was  made  with  these  activities  in  view. 

A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  was  monumental  in  character, 
and  its  logical  position  was  against  the  wall,  forming  a  dom¬ 
inant  note  in  the  wall  composition,  with  such  subordinate 
motifs  as  chairs,  decorative  wall  plaques,  portrait  busts  on 
brackets,  heavily  framed  paintings,  or  panels  of  relief  sculp¬ 
ture. 

I'here  were  certain  characteristics  of  Italian  furniture  that 
carried  through  the  whole  period  of  native  design  from  1400 
to  1 700.  The  principal  one  was  the  use  of  walnut  as  a  cabinet 
wood.  The  fertile  soil  and  temperate  climate  of  Italy  were 
particularly  suitable  to  this  tree,  which  often  grew  to  a  height 
of  75  feet.  Walnut  planks  with  beautiful  grain  and  rich 
brown  color  could  be  had  over  three  feet  wide,  and  these 
were  made  into  table  tops  or  panel  fields.  While  various 
other  woods  were  used  by  the  country  cabinetmakers,  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  furniture  of  these  centuries  was  made  of 
walnut. 

The  earliest  Renaissance  cabinetmakers  followed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  Gothic  predecessors  in  applying  architectural 
forms  to  the  ornament  and  decoration  of  their  furniture. 
The  change  required  only  the  substitution  of  classic  orders, 
acanthus  leaf,  and  arabesque  for  pointed  arch,  tracery,  and 
linenfold.  The  straight  Gothic  structural  lines  produced  by 
stile  and  rail  were  maintained.  Italian  Guthic  furniture  fre¬ 
quently  had  painted  panels  showing  historical  or  religious 
groups,  events,  and  sequences,  and  the  charm  of  this  type  of 
enrichment  caused  it  to  persist  well  into  the  15th  century. 
Gesso  ornament,  made  of  chalk  and  white  lead  cast  in  a 
mould,  was  also  used  to  make  relief  patterns  that  were  to  be 
gilded  or  poly  chromed,  and  where  repetition  of  motif  was 
admissible,  the  advantages  of  this  material  were  obvious. 

Certain  types  of  furniture  decoration  were  local  in  origin. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Lombardy,  small  ivory  inlay  patterns  were 
set  in  the  woodwork.  This  ornamentation  was  known  as 
certosina.  Venice  produced  much  furniture  that  was  cov- 
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ereci  with  intricate  scroll  and  arabesque  patterns,  made  by 
inlaying  different  colored  woods— an  enrichment  known  as 
ifitarsla.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Cinquecento,  Roman 
furniture  was  enriched  both  by  carved  relief  patterns  and 
painted  decorations  consisting  of  cartouche^,  rinceaux,  ara¬ 
besques,  grotesques,  gadroons,  dolphins,  and  other  forms  bor¬ 
rowed  from  antiquity.  The  ornament  on  Florentine  furni¬ 
ture  was  frequently  touched  up  with  dull  gold,  which  gave 
it  added  sparkle  and  interest  and  caused  it  to  harmonize  well 
with  all  other  colors  used  in  a  room. 

In  spite  of  characteristics  featured  in  particular  localities, 
the  same  forms  were  almost  immediately  copied  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  By  the  middle  of  the  Cinquecento,  gesso  and 
painted  decoration  were  less  applied  to  furniture,  and  the 
Roman  method  of  carving  the  ornament  became  popular. 
At  the  same  time,  c\irved  structural  forms  began  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  influence  in  architec¬ 
ture.  Ornament  increased  in  quantity  and  capriciousness. 
Venice  became  particularly  noted  for  the  extravagant  forms 
that  were  later  partly  influenced  by  foreign  models,  and  the 
term  Venetian  furniture  is  frequently,  although  erroneously, 
applied  to  many  of  the  late  Renaissance  productions  of  this 
type  that  came  from  other  parts  of  Italy.^ 

The  panels  on  the  early  furniture  were  small  and  rectangu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  although  the  dimensions  were  often  larger  than 
those  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  early  panels  were  sunk 
below  the  stiles  and  rails  and  were  bordered  on  four  sides 
with  simple  mouldings.  Sometimes  narrow  stripes  of  color¬ 
contrasting  woods  formed  part  of  the  panel  framework,  and 
borders  in  checkerboard  effects  were  also  seen.  When  deco¬ 
rated,  the  early  panels  were  painted  with  scenes  or  ara¬ 
besques.  Intarsia  and  carving  enriched  the  later  panels. 
During  the  Rococo  period,  the  panels  were  made  in  irregular 
shapes,  and  the  field  often  projected  beyond  the  stile,  pro¬ 
ducing  what  is  known  as  a  raised  or  bolection  panel.  Semi- 

2  See  Chapter  VIII. 
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precious  stones  and  otlier  materials  such  as  lapis-lazAili,  onyx, 
amber,  ivory,  and  crystal  were  also  used  for  inlay  purposes. 

Many  of  the  larger  pieces  of  Italian  furniture  stood  on 
low  pedestals  or  projecting  steps,  to  give  them  added  dignity. 
Beds,  chests,  and  heavy  case  furniture  were  often  built  up 
from  the  floor  without  the  use  of  legs  for  support. 

Italian  furniture,  as  a  general  rule,  is  called  by  its  Italian 
name.  The  important  pieces  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  cassove  was  a  chest  or  box  of  any  kind,  from  the  small 
jewel  casket  to  the  enormous  and  immovable  wedding  or 
dowry  chest  that  was  the  most  important  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  Italian  room.  The  cassone  was  also  used  as  travelling 
baggage.  The  lid  was  hinged  at  the  top,  and  when  the  piece 
was  closed,  it  could  be  used  as  a  seat  or  a  table.  The  cassone 
served  the  purposes  of  the  modern  closet. 

The  cassapanca  was  a  large  cassone  with  a  back  and  arms 
added  to  it  to  form  a  settee  or  sofa.  This  was  particularly  a 
Florentine  production.  Loose  cushions  were  used  for  com¬ 
fort. 

The  sgabello  was  a  light  wooden  chair  used  for  dining  and 
other  purposes.  The  early  types  had  three  legs,  small  oc¬ 
tagonal  seats,  and  stiff  backs.  The  later  examples  show  two 
trestles  or  splat  supports,  and  when  carving  was  introduced, 
both  the  trestles  and  backs  were  elaborately  treated.  The 
sgabello  was  also  made  without  a  back,  forming  a  low  bench. 

The  credenza  was  a  low  cabinet-sideboard  with  doors  and 
drawers  intended  for  the  storage  of  linen,  dishes,  and  silver¬ 
ware.  It  was  made  in  various  sizes.  The  small  type  was 
known  as  a  credenzetta.  The  credenza  often  had  an  orna¬ 
mental  wooden  back  rising  from  its  shelf. 

The  sedia  was  a  chair,  of  which  there  were  several  varie¬ 
ties,  all  lacking  comfort,  if  judged  by  modern  standards. 
The  armchair  was  rectangular  in  its  main  lines,  with  square, 
straight  legs.  The  legs  were  connected  with  stretchers,  which 
were  sometimes  placed  so  as  to  rest  on  the  floor.  A  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  was  the  upward  extension  of  the  rear  legs  to 
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form  the  back  uprights,  which  were  terminated  with  a  finial 
motif  intended  to  represent  an  acanthus  leaf  bracket.  The 
arm  support  was  usually  turned  in  a  baluster  form.  Up¬ 
holstery  of  back  and  seat  consisted  of  velvet,  damask,  or 
ornamental  leather,  trimmed  with  silk  fringe.  The  smaller 
side  chair  was  built  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  armchair, 
but  often  was  made  entirely  of  wood  and  enriched  with 
simple  turnings.  Seats  were  made  of  rush,  wood,  or  textile. 
Ornamental  nail-heads  were  used  with  leather  upholstery. 
Other  chairs  were  of  the  folding  or  X-shaped  type,  of  which 
there  were  three  varieties.  The  “Savonarola”  type  was  com¬ 
posed  of  interlacing  curved  slats  and  usually  had  a  carved 
wooden  back  and  arms.  The  “Dante”  or  “Dantesque”  type 
had  heavy  curved  arms  and  legs,  and  usually  had  a  cloth  back 
and  seat.  The  “monastery”  type  was  smaller  and  was  built  of 
interlacing  straight  splats.  Folding  chairs  were  also  made  of 
wrought  iron  with  brass  trimmings  and  cushion  seats. 

The  letto,  or  bed,  was  often  a  massive  structure  with  pan¬ 
elled  headboard  and  footboard,  the  whole  surrounded  by  cas- 
soni  standing  solidly  on  the  floor  without  legs.  Other  beds  were 
of  the  four-poster  variety,  with  tester  above.  All  were  treated 
with  rich  carved,  painted,  or  intarsia  ornament  and  draperies. 

Tables  were  made  in  all  sizes.  Large  rectangular  refectory 
tables  often  had  tops  made  of  single  planks  of  walnut.  The 
supports  were  elaborately  carved  trestles,  dwarf  Doric  col¬ 
umns,  or  turned  baluster  forms.  Both  plain  and  carved 
stretchers  were  used.  Small  tables  often  had  hexagonal  and 
octagonal  tops,  and  were  supported  by  carved  central  pedes¬ 
tals.  The  edges  of  the  table  tops  were  usually  treated  with 
ornamented  mouldings. 

Drop-lid  writing  cabinets,  double-deck  storage  cabinets, 
wardrobes,  framed  pictures  and  mirrors,  pedestal  supports 
for  statues  and  ornaments,  clothes  racks,  bookcases,  fire¬ 
screens,  and  hanging  shelves  completed  the  list  of  furniture 
types  used  in  the  Italian  interior  before  the  i8th  century. 

Minor  arts  and  accessories.  The  love  of  beauty  so  pene¬ 
trated  the  Italian  mind  that  the  most  insignificant  article  of 
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household  use  was  designed  w  irh  care  and  thought.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  most  of  the  decorati\'e  accessories  used  in  the  rooms 
were  of  extraordinary  charm,  and  maintained  the  standard  of 
excellence  set  by  the  productions  of  the  greater  artists,  many 


of  whom  had  spent  their  ap¬ 
prenticeships  in  the  metal,  jew¬ 
elry,  and  glass  ateliers,  or  as  de¬ 
signers  of  pottery  or  textiles. 

I'he  fine  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  during  the  Italian 
Renaissance  need  no  emphasis 
here.  The  smaller  works  of 
the  master  painters  and  their 
pupils  \vere  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  as  room  decorations,  and 
were  usually  given  places  of 
honor  on  the  walls.  Pedestals, 
wall  brackets,  niches,  and  arch¬ 
itectural  treatments  were  de¬ 
signed  for  pieces  of  sculpture. 

Picture  frames  were  hand- 
carved,  and  frequently  took 
the  form  of  architectural  com¬ 
positions,  with  pedestals,  pilas¬ 
ters,  entabulatures,  and  pedi¬ 
ments.  Small  relief  panels, 
similarly  framed,  often  show¬ 
ing  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
were  carved  in  marble,  cast  in  plaster,  and  made  in  glazed  or 
painted  terra-cotta. 

Among  the  most  important  accessories  in  the  Italian  rooms 
of  the  1 6th  century  were  the  large  enamelled  earthenware 
plates  which  were  known  as  majolica  ware.  Their  principal 
value  was  as  ornament.  Their  manufacture  was  centered  in 
the  towns  of  Deruta,  Faenza,  and  Urbino.  They  were 
painted  by  minor  artists,  although  Raphael  is  known  to  have 


Polychromed  stucco  relief 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
sculptured  by  Benedetto  da 
Maiano  in  the  15th  century.  It 
is  framed  with  the  character¬ 
istic  architectural  frame  of  the 
period.  Total  height,  about  50 
inches. 
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been  employed  in  this  manner  in  his  youth.  The  range  of 
colors  was  limited,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pig¬ 
ments  that  would  not  fade  in  the  kiln.  The  decoration  was 
either  in  arabesque  or  pictorial  form,  covering  both  rim  and 
center.  Scenes  of  classical  history  and  mythology  were  often 


Alinari 


Sixteenth  century  majolica  plate  made  in 
Urbino,  showing  one  type  of  scenic  pattern  in 
which  the  difference  in  the  height  between  rim 
and  center  is  disregarded. 

shown.  The  drawing  was  generally  naive  in  character. 
Pitchers,  vases,  pharmacy  pots,  and  other  useful  articles  were 
also  made  in  this  ware.^ 

The  Italians  developed  extraordinary  ability  as  workers  in 
both  precious  and  base  metals.  Cellini’s  greatest  ability  was 
as  a  goldsmith,  though  his  genius  was  also  exceptional  as 
jeweler,  sculptor,  and  author.  While  such  men  as  Sansovino, 
Maiano,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  and  Verrocchio  are  best  known 
for  their  figure  sculpture,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  model  for 

3  See  Chapter  XVI. 
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bronze  rcproducrion,  dcconitivc  relief  panels,  lanterns,  can¬ 
delabra,  inkstands,  andirons,  door  hardware,  knockers,  and 
other  articles  of  architectural  and  household  use.  Sculptors 
such  as  11  Riccio  and  Vittoria  devoted  themselves  to  small 


objects,  and  the  production  of 
bronze  statuettes  by  the  cire- 
pcrdiic  process,  in  imitation  of 
large  classical  originals,  was  a 
flourishing  art  that  enriched 
mantel,  shelf,  and  table. 

\'^enice  was  the  center  of 
the  ornamental  glass  and  table 
glassware  industry,  and  from 
medieval  times  her  painted 
products  had  been  exported 
to  other  European  countries. 

Small  wall  mirrors,  substituted 
for  polished  metal,  were  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  So  costly  and  valued 
were  the  early  mirrors  that 
they  were  usually  covered  with 
a  wooden  door  or  panel,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  to 
their  frames.  In  the  i6th  cen¬ 
tury,  mirrors  increased  in  size 
and  the  convex  mirror  was 
made.  Rock  crystal  carving,  the 
enamelling  of  metal  panels,  and  the  carving  of  cameo  and  in¬ 
taglio  medallions  were  also  extensively  carried  on  in  Italy. 

Italian  textiles  used  for  draperies  and  upholstery  were  usu¬ 
ally  of  silk.  Velvets  and  damasks  were  the  most  common 
weaves  during  the  early  Renaissance;  brocades  and  broca- 
telles,  during  the  late  period.  Patterns  were  large.  Dress 
velvets  made  in  Genoa  were  used  for  loose  cushions  and  for 
the  upholstery  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  furniture.  Flemish 
and  Italian  hand-made  tapestries  were  used  as  wall  hangings 


Seventeenth  century  bronze 
statue  of  a  centaur,  modelled 
after  the  antique  and  cast  by 
the  cire  perdue  process.  About 
twelve  inches  in  height;  used 
as  an  accessory. 
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in  the  larger  homes.  Lace-making  became  an  important 
industry  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  materials  were  largely 
used  for  both  clothing  and  interior  decoration.  Oriental  rugs 
were  frequently  used  for  table  covers  as  well  as  for  floor 
coverings.^ 

Color  schemes.  The  Italians  had  a  sophisticated  under¬ 
standing  of  the  use  of  color  for  interior  work.  The  large 


A  magnificent  i6th  century  walnut  cassone  enriched  with  an  elab¬ 
orately  carved  rinceau  motif. 


scale  of  many  of  the  rooms  permitted  strong  tones  in  primary 
colors  to  be  used,  although  discretion  was  maintained  in  the 
distribution.  When  plain,  neutral-colored  plaster  was  used 
for  a  wall,  draperies  and  accessories  could  afford  to  be  in 
brilliant  reds,  blues,  yellows,  purples,  and  greens.  In  the  later 
Renaissance,  colors  were  softened.  When  brocades  and 
damasks  were  used  for  wall  treatments,  the  size  of  the  room 
was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  colors. 
Strong  tones  were  still  used  in  the  larger  rooms,  but  delicate 
shades  were  selected  for  the  smaller  ones.  The  mural  dec¬ 
orations  or  hung  paintings  often  designated  the  colors  for 
the  rest  of  the  accessories,  although  many  small  objects 
of  strongly  contrasting  colors^  were  often  used  in  the  same 
room. 

4  See  Chapter  X,  Decorative  Textiles  and  Tapestries. 
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OUTSTANDING  Pl'RSONS  OF  TI  IF  ITALIAN  RI'  NAISSANCE 

Alberti,  Leone  Battistn  (1404-1472).  Early  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tect,  scholar,  and  author. 

Angelico,  Era  (1^87-1455).  Poetical  and  inystical  painter  of  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

Bernini,  Ciiovanni  Lorenzo  (1598-1680).  The  leading  architect 
of  the  Rococo  period. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni  (1:51:5-1375).  Novelist  of  pagan  ideals,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Decenueron. 

Botticelli,  Sandro  (1444-15 10).  Poetical  painter  of  classical  my¬ 
thology  and  allegorical  subjects. 

Bramante,  Donato  d’Agnolo  ( 1444-15 14).  Architect  of  St.  Peter’s 
in  Rome. 

Brunelleschi,  Eilippo  (1377-1446).  Considered  the  earliest  Ren¬ 
aissance  architect.  Designed  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto  (i 500-1 571).  Goldsmith  and  sculptor. 

Da  \unci,  Leonardo  (1452-15 19).  Great  Florentine  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  scientist,  engineer,  writer,  and  musician. 

Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321).  Poet  and  father  of  vernacular  lit¬ 
erature,  author  of  Divina  Commedia. 

Della  Robbia  Family:  Luca,  Andrea,  Giovanni,  Girolamo  (1400- 
1566).  Sculptors  and  originators  of  Della  Robbia  faience. 

Donatello  (1386-1466).  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  naturalistic 
school.  Great  student  of  the  antique. 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo  (1378-1455).  Sculptor  famous  for  his  bronze 
doors  in  the  Baptistery  of  Florence. 

Giorgione  (1478-1510).  First  Renaissance  painter  among  the 
\^enetians. 

Masaccio  (Tommaso  Guidi)  (1401-1428).  First  Florentine 
painter  of  naturalism. 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564).  Painter,  sculptor,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  poet. 

Palladio,  Andrea  (1518-1580).  Architect  and  excavator  of  Ro¬ 
man  ruins.  Author  of  book  on  antique  architecture. 

Petrarch,  Francesco  (1304-1374).  Scholar,  humanist,  and  author. 

Pinturicchio,  Bernardino  (1454-15 13).  Decorative  painter. 

Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  Painter  and  architect. 
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Sansovino,  Jacopo  (1486-1570).  Venetian  architect  and  sculptor 
of  the  1 6th  century. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo  (1452-1498).  Italian  monk  and  reformer 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

Tintoretto  (1518-1594).  Venetian  painter  renowned  for  his 
grandiose  effects  achieved  by  the  play  of  light  and  shadow. 

Titian  (1477-1576).  Venetian  painter  of  the  senuous  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Veronese,  Paolo  (1528-1588).  Painter  of  the  luxurious  Venetian 
life,  renowned  for  his  silvery  tones. 

Vignola,  Giacomo  Barocchio  (1507-1573).  Italian  architect  who 
wrote  the  Treatise  on  the  Five  Orders,  and  revived  the 
standardized  proportions  of  Vitruvius. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ARTS  OF  MOHAMMEDAN  AND 
CHRISTIAN  SPAIN 


The  civilization  of  spam  is  unique  among  the 
countries  of  modern  Europe.  She  has  linked  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world  and  enjoyed  the 
riches  of  both.  On  her  soil  was  played  out  that  spectacular 
drama  of  Moor  and  Christian  fanatic  that  lasted  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

Racial  origins.  Nearly  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity 
made  settlements  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans  have  left  their  marks. 
When  the  barbarians  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  most  distant  Roman  legions  were  recalled  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  for  the  last  stand  against  the  invading 
hordes,  and  Hispania  was  one  of  the  first  localities  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  Roman  military  protection.  In  the  middle  of  the 
5  th  century  the  Visigoths,  a  Teutonic  people  who  had  be¬ 
come  partly  Christianized,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  occupied 
the  Roman  settlements,  and,  unmolested,  commenced  the 
construction  of  churches  and  dwellings.  Later  the  Visigoths 
traded  with  Constantinople  and  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Byzantine  church.  There  are  examples  of  Visigothic 
architecture  and  minor  arts  remaining  in  Spain,  but  the  civ¬ 
ilization  was  of  insufficient  potency  to  leave  a  permanent 
impress  or  to  modify  subsequent  influences. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  8th  century,  the  Moors,  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  origin,  who  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  vigor  and 
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glory,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  found  a  weak  and 
disorganized  group  of  feudal  states  having  only  the  Christian 
faith  in  common.  The  frenzied  zeal  of  the  Mohammedan, 
his  reverence  for  the  Koran,  and  his  faith  in  Allah  developed 
a  psychology  that  made  the  destruction  of  adherents  to  rival 
creeds  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure.  The  Battle  of  Cadiz, 
A.D.  71 1,  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Granada,  Cordova, 
Valencia,  Seville,  and  other  southern  cities.  The  victorious 
Arabs  marched  northward,  bent  only  on  spreading  their  faith 
and  crushing  the  growing  power  of  Christianity.  In  the  year 
732,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  were  met  by  the  Franks, 
under  Charles  Martel,  near  the  city  of  Tours.  There  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  world  history  was  fought,  a  battle  that 
released  Western  Europe  from  the  political  and  religious 
yoke  of  the  Koran.  The  Moors  retreated  across  the  Pyrenees 
and,  from  their  strongholds  in  Southern  Spain,  for  five  cen¬ 
turies  waged  a  bitter  struggle  against  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne.  The  exploits  and  encounters  of  the  Christians 
and  the  “infidels”  during  this  period  form  the  subject  matter 
of  the  “Chansons  de  Roland,”  and  of  the  legends,  romance, 
and  minstrelsy  so  poetically  related  by  El  Cid. 

Romanesque  and  Gothic  arts  were  introduced  into  Spam 
by  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Cluny.  Although  the  cathedrals 
at  Salamanca,  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  Seville  are  of  a  later  date 
than  those  in  France,  they  give  evidence  of  the  splendor  and 
power  of  the  movement. 

In  the  year  1492  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  and  his  wife 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  collaborated  in  reconquering  the 
remaining  Moorish  holdings  in  Southern  Spain.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  given  the  choice  of  conversion  to  Christianity  or 
emigration.  Much  disorder  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until 
1609  that  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  took  place.  The 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  was  effected  in 
1506  and,  joined  by  the  less '  powerful  states,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  Spanish  nation. 

During  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  Moors  were 
at  the  height  of  their  civilization.  The  leaders  were  said  to 
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be  models  of  integrity  and  justice,  and  to  be  tolerant  in  their 
treatment  of  the  conquered.  Philosophers  and  creative  ar¬ 
tists,  the  Aloors  established  schools  and  universities  and,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Jews,  who  were  the  leaders  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  dominated  the  cultural  life  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  for  800  years.  AVhen  Spain  finally  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Mohammedans,  she  found  imperishable  traces  of  the 
Orient  in  her  blood,  her  customs,  her  arts,  and  her  intellect. 

Period  of  discovery  and  conquest.  In  the  latter  years  of 
the  15  th  century,  Castile  and  Portugal  launched  forth  on 
careers  of  discovery  and  exploration.  The  voyage  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  made  possible  by  Isabella,  astounded  the  world  and 
aroused  the  interest  of  Europe  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Within  the  next  century  Cortez  reached  Mexico,  Pizarro 
conquered  Peru,  and  Spanish  galleons  for  a  half  century  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  loaded  with  great  quantities  of  silver  and 
crold. 

Political  supremacy  and  decline.  In  1518  Charles  I  of 
Spain  succeeded  to  a  throne  worth  governing.  This  was  the 
age  of  Spanish  glory,  and  as  the  Holy  Roman  emperor  Charles 
V,  he  united  Flanders,  Austria,  and  Germany  under  a  single 
sovereignty.  Charles  was  succeeded  in  1555  by  his  son,  Philip 
II,  a  zealous  Catholic,  who  was  determined  to  promote  the 
power  of  Rome  and  to  destroy  the  nations  that  had  estab¬ 
lished  heretical  teachings.  Holland,  groaning  under  Spanish 
control,  and  Elizabethan  England  incurred  special  antagon-^ 
ism.  In  1588  Philip,  supported  by  the  Pope,  amassed  the 
“Invincible  Armada”  that  jubilantly  set  sail  to  invade  the 
English  shores  and  crush  the  nation  that  was  beginning  to 
threaten  him  with  serious  conflict  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  English  fleet,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  Howard  of  Effingham,  completely  routed  the 
Spaniards.  Spain  never  fully  recovered  from  this  over¬ 
whelming  defeat,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  naval  prestige,  re¬ 
linquished  her  temporary  position  as  the  leading  political  and 
maritime  nation  of  Europe. 

During  the  i6th  century  the  Inquisition  was  instituted. 
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While  this  policy  helped  to  maintain  the  power  of  the 
Church,  it  crushed  liberty  of  thought,  eliminated  initiative, 
prevented  reforms,  and  hindered  the  creative  imagination 
that  was  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  arts. 

Influence  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  it  was 
only  natural  that  Spain,  with  its  close  ecclesiastical  associa¬ 
tion  with  Rome,  should  come  under  the  vitalizing  influence 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Spain  had  great  political  influence 
in  the  Italian  States,  and  Spanish  officials  who  visited  Italy 
returned  to  their  homes  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  Italy’s 
culture,  luxury,  and  beauty. 

Even  before  this  period,  Italian  intellectual  influence  had 
strongly  penetrated  Spain,  and  finding  there  a  groundwork 
similar  in  many  respects  to  its  own,  it  persisted  until  well  into 
the  17  th  century,  through  the  exchange  of  Italian  and  Span¬ 
ish  artists  and  writers.  The  i6th  and  early  17th  centuries 
produced  El  Greco,  Velasquez,  and  Cervantes. 

French  influence.  The  development  of  France  as  a  domi¬ 
nant  political  power  in  Europe  and  the  intermarriage  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  royal  families  contributed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  French  cultural  life  had  upon  that  of  Spain  after 
the  middle  of  the  17  th  century. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Spanish  periods.  Because  of  the 
widely  divergent  influences  affecting  Spanish  art,  there  is  less 
cohesion  and  less  consecutive  development  of  style  in  the  arts 
of  Spain  than  in  other  European  countries.  The  general  divi¬ 
sions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mudejar  (1250-1500). 

The  work  of  the  Christianized  Moor:  a  style  developed  from 
mingling  Christian  with  Moorish  art.  Gothic  styles  gave  way 
slowly  to  the  Renaissance  impulse  from  Italy.  This  period  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Hispano-Mauresque,  or  Moorish- 
Gothic.  A  transitional  style,  the  elements  of  which  persisted 
until  1650. 

2,  Plateresco  (1500-1556). 

The  Plateresco  style  was  influenced  by  the  platero  or  silver¬ 
smith.  Spain’s  age  of  splendor.  Precious  metals  from  Amer- 
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ica  drew  artists  and  craftsmen  from  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  the  Netherlands  to  secure  commissions  for  luxurious  fur- 
nishino's.  The  beauty  of  Renaissance  ornament  in  silver  in¬ 
fluenced  architectural  ornament  and  handicrafts,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Spanish  styles.  Flemish  in¬ 
fluence  under  Charles  V. 

Desornamentado  (1556-1600). 

The  style  lacking  ornament.  Introduced  by  Herrera,  the 
royal  architect  of  Philip  II,  it  displaced  the  beauty  of  the 
plateresco  with  a  colorless,  gloomy,  and  severe  effect. 

4.  Baroque— Rococo  (1600-1700). 

The  reaction  from  the  Herrera  style.  Splendor  in  ornament 
and  color.  The  year  1650  marks  the  most  extravagant  epoch 
of  this  period,  in  the  Churrigueresco,  the  style  of  the  architect 
Churriguera,  developed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
as  a  part  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  French  influence  in  art 
forms  commences. 

5.  Foreign  influence  (1700-1815). 

The  rise  of  power  and  increase  in  wealth  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  enabled  these  countries  to  set  new  artistic  standards  that 
were  used  as  inspiration  by  the  Spanish  artists  and  craftsmen. 

General  character  of  Spanish  art.  In  awarding  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  development  of  a  consistent  national  style  of 
art,  destiny  did  not  deal  so  kindly  with  the  Spanish  people  as 
with  other  European  nations.  Repeated  military,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  intellectual  invasions  by  conflicting  races  and  groups 
with  opposing  customs  and  thoughts  prevented  a  continuous 
esthetic  evolution.  Time,  however,  aided  by  nature,  pro¬ 
duced  an  emotional  people,  effervescent  in  temperament  and 
given  to  fanciful  dreams,  who,  in  spite  of  their  handicaps, 
created  a  virile,  austere,  and  masculine  art  expression.  This 
style,  if  less  original,  reached  at  least  a  degree  of  gorgeous¬ 
ness  not  surpassed  by  other  national  styles.  Spanish  art  was, 
never  dainty;  its  most  chaste  period  was  seen  in  the  art  of  the 
Christianized  Moor;  the  most  exuberant,  and  perhaps  the 
most  far-reaching,  was  that  of  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  peri¬ 
ods. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  hin- 
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dcred  the  development  of  transportation  and  tlie  rapid  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  iMany  forms  of  decorative  art  were  purely 
local,  and  there  was  much  overlapping  of  styles  both  as  to 
character  and  time.  Spain’s  supremacy  as  a  world  power 
was  of  such  short  duration,  and  her  sovereigns,  surrounded 
bv  intrigue,  were  so  uncertain  of  their  political  position  that 
personal  patronage  of  the  arts  was  not  established.  The 
wannth  of  the  Spanish  climate  tended  to  perpetuate  the  use 
of  materials  that  were  most  suitable  to  such  temperatures, 
and  the  Moorish  elements,  which  best  fulfilled  these  require¬ 
ments,  will  probably  persist  so  long  as  the  Spanish  sun  con¬ 
tinues  to  shine. 

The  Moorish  dwelling.  The  Moorish  dwelling  was  struc¬ 
turally  simple,  with  plain  exterior  walls,  few  windows  or 
doors,  and  a  flat  roof.  Planned  and  built  around  an  open 
court  or  patio,  it  provided  oriental  seclusion,  and  brought  the 
freshness  of  the  garden  into  the  house  by  the  introduction  of 
fountains  and  waterways.  The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  Moorish  dwelling  was  the  sharp  contrast  between  a 
plain,  severe  exterior  and  an  exquisitely  ornate  interior.  This 
was  a  development  in  permanent  form  of  the  Nomad’s  tent, 
the  interior  of  which  was  richly  hung  with  hand-woven 
decorative  textiles. 

An  important  structural  feature  in  Moorish  architecture 
was  the  horseshoe  arch,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  definitely 
been  traced.  The  horseshoe  form  is  seen  in  Visigothic  ruins, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  Moors  introduced  it  independently, 
and  that  both  races  inherited  it  from  early  Syrian  architec¬ 
ture.  The  curve  of  the  arch  forms  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle  and  springs  directly  from  a  column  capital. 
The  arch  is  often  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  frame  showing 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran  and  other  ornamental  motifs. 

Two  other  arch  types  were  also  occasionally  used  in 
Moorish  buildings.  These  were  the  pointed  form,  and  the 
multijoil  or  scalloped  arch,  the  latter  being  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Gothic  cusped  arch. 

Columns  were  slender,  with  straight  shafts.  Capitals  were 
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frequently  square  and  covered  with  minutely  carved  scrolls, 
crescent-shaped  forms,  and  other  highly  conventionalized 
motifs.  A  form  of  ornament  known  as  stalactite  work  was 
also  Used;  this  consisted  of  several  rows  of  minute  niches,  the 
upper  rows  projecting  over  the  lower  ones,  bringing  the 

square  capital  down  to  the 
round  shaft  by  easy  gradations. 

The  interior  walls  were 
treated  with  plain  plaster,  tile, 
colored  plaster  ornament  in  re¬ 
lief,  and  ornamented  leather, 
or  a  combination  of  these  ma¬ 
terials.  Woodwork  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  doors  and  ceiling. 
The  floors  were  in  tile,  brick, 
or  stone,  and  were  covered 
v/ith  rugs  of  local  primitive 
weave  in  Mohammedan  pat¬ 
terns.  Furniture  was  scarce, 

^  ^  and  ornamental  accessories  con- 

One  o£  the  entrances  to  the  .  ,  ,  ,  r 

Court^of  Maidens”  in  the  Al-  sisted  largely  ot  pottery  ar- 

Notice  the  tile  ranged  in  definite  compositions 


cazar 

dado 


Seville, 
with  yeseria 


ornament 


above,  the  horseshoe  arches,  and  on  shelves  and  walls.  Colors 

the  geometrical  griUe  under  the  jiigwork,  plaster  orna- 

ment,  painted  woodwork,  and 
in  the  rich  wool  textiles  were  the  brilliant  primary  hues  in¬ 
herited  from  nomadic  forbears. 

Moorish  ornament.  The  rules  of  the  Koran  forbade  the 
copying  of  natural  forms.  Therefore,  the  Moors  were  forced 
to  resort  to  geometry  for  pattern  inspiration,  and  they  devel¬ 
oped  an  extraordinary  originality  in  the  design  of  surface 
ornament.  The  most  intricate  arrangements  of  interlacing 
straight  and  curved  lines  were  devised.  Squares  and  rectan¬ 
gles  were  usually  avoided,  but  triangles,  stars,  crescents, 
crosses,  hexagons,  and  many  other  forms  were  used.  These 
patterns  were  later  known  as  arabesques,  and  the  term  was 
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misused  by  Europeans  to  describe  any  rambling  scroll-likc 
pattern  used  as  surface  ornament.  Geometrical  ornament  was 
particularly  used  in  wood,  plaster,  tile,  and  textile  designs, 
and  w  as  accentuated  by  gorgeous  coloring  in  red,  blue,  green, 
w^hite,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  w'alls  of  Aloorish  rooms  were  often  covered  with  a 
minute  plaster  relief  pattern  of  an  almost  lace-like  character. 
Small-scale,  indefinable  motifs  were  used  to  produce  these 
patterns,  w  hich  w^ere  brought  out  by  means  of  color.  This 
type  of  plaster  work  was  known  as  yeseria. 

Moorish  tile  work  and  ceramics.  While  the  Moors  did 
not  introduce  the  manufacture  of  ceramics  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  they  greatly  expanded  the  use  of  this  material  for 
decorative  and  practical  purposes. 

The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  frequently  covered  with 
small  quarry  or  baked  clay  tiles  of  a  dull  red  color.  Color 
accents  were  often  introduced  by  insertions  of  glazed  tiles  in 
contrasting  tones.  Black  and  white  checker  effects  were 
popular.  Brick  floors  were  usually  laid  in  a  herringbone 
pattern. 

Tile  was  also  used  for  dadoes  carried  up  the  walls  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  These  w^ere  invariably  in  poly¬ 
chrome  effects  and  in  geometrical  patterns.  A  band  course 
at  the  top  of  the  wainscot  varied  the  pattern  of  the  field. 
Door  and  window  facings,  window  jambs  and  seats,  risers  of 
steps,  linings  of  niches,  fountains,  and  wash-basins  were  also 
made  of  this  material.  After  the  subjection  of  the  Moors, 
human  figures  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  were  represented 
in  the  tile  patterns. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  the  architectural  and  orna¬ 
mental  wall  tiles,  vast  quantities  of  heavy  earthenware  plates, 
jugs,  ewers,  vases,  and  pitchers  were  made.  This  ware  is 
today  commonly  known  as  Spanish  majolica,  a  place-name 
borrowed  from  the  Island  of  Majorca.  The  major  portion 
of  these  useful  pieces,  however,  came  from  Malaga,  Valencia, 
and  Seville.  Patterns  were  both  stamped  and  painted  on  the 
ware,  and  consisted  of  geometrical  and  abstract  forms,  coats- 
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of-arms,  and  primitive  motifs,  covered  with  an  enamel  glaze 
or  luster.  The  pitchers  and  vases  were  scattered  profusely 
on  shelves,  and  plates  of  all  sizes  were  hung  on  the  walls  in 
circles,  curves,  and  other  arrangements.  Although  the  tiles 
and  majolica  were  dazzling  even  in  small  areas,  the  Spaniards 
never  pushed  the  use  of  them  to  an  extreme  or  overpowering 
point. 

Moorish  woodwork.  The  Moorish  carpenter  was  far 
more  skilled  than  his  northern  fellow-worker.  He  applied 
his  ability  particularly  to  the  design  and  construction  of  ceil¬ 
ings  and  doors,  which  were  the  only  visible  wooden  portions 
of  tl\e  Moorish  house. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  ceilings.  One  was  the  exposed 
structural  beam  type  that  consisted  of  heavy  wooden  girders 
spaced  some  distance  apart,  in  turn  supporting  closely  spaced 
smaller  beams  running  at  right  angles  to  the  girders.  Both 
the  beams  and  the  girders  were  painted  with  ornamental 
motifs.  The  other  type  of  ceiling  was  of  Moorish  origin, 
and  was  therefore  more  local  in  character  and  more  unique 
in  design;  it  consisted  of  shallow  wooden  panels  arranged  in 
complicated  geometrical  shapes.  Stars,  hexagons,  triangles, 
and  irregular  forms  were  produced  by  the  use  of  series  of 
mouldings  which  often  occupied  greater  space  than  the  field 
of  the  panel  itself.  Similar  panel  designs  were  used  for  doors. 

Moorish  woodwork  was  known  as  artesenado  and  was 
made  from  local  cedar,  a  soft  wood  of  fine  grain,  somewhat 
resembling  red  pine.  In  dwellings,  the  wood-panelled  ceil¬ 
ings  and  doors  were  usually  left  in  natural  finish;  in  public 
buildings,  gilding  or  color  was  sometimes  used. 

Miscellaneous  features  in  Moorish  interiors.  A  special 
decorative  feature  that  was  popular  in  the  Moorish  house  was 
the  wall  niche.  Recessed  for  a  distance  of  about  i8  inches, 
it  started  at  the  top  of  the  wainscot,  and  normally  carried 
two  hinged  doors  similar  to  modern  window  shutters.  Some¬ 
times  the  doors  were  pierced  with  silhouettes  or  painted  with 
bright  patterns  on  both  sides.  The  rear  and  sides  of  the  niches 
were  treated  with  colored  tiles  or  painted  in  brilliant  colors, 
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forming  a  strong  point  of  contrast  with  the  neutral  plaster 
walls.  The  niches  were  furnished  with  shelving  which  sup¬ 
ported  useful  and  ornamental  accessories. 

rhe  Moors  in  Cordova  became  proficient  in  the  tanning 
and  decorating  of  leather.  I'his  material  was  used  for  wall 
and  floor  coverings  as  well  as  for  upholstery.  Previous  to 
the  1 6th  century,  the  finish  was  usually  black  and  the  enrich¬ 
ment  was  added  by  cutting  and  punching.  Leather  was  a 
particularly  warm  material  for  lining  walls,  and  a  demand 
developed  for  the  Cordovan  product  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  where  the  colder  winters  required  greater  interior 
protection.  x\s  the  foreign  demand  for  leather  increased,  new 
methods  for  enriching  its  surface  were  introduced.  These 
consisted  of  tooling,  gilding,  embossings  and  painting.  After 
the  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  in  1609,  the  craft  was 
discontinued  in  Spain,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  expatriates 
who  moved  to  Italy,  France,  and  Holland. 

Extant  examples  of  Moorish  architecture.  Among  the 
most  notable  examples  of  extant  Moorish  architecture  are  the 
Alcazar,  a  palace  built  in  Seville  (1350-1369),  and  the 
Alhambra,  constructed  in  Granada  (1309-1354).  The  latter 
represents  the  zenith  of  Moorish  art.  Though  it  has  suffered 
the  ravages  of  time,  its  exquisite  decoration  of  intricate 
colored  tiles,  marbles,  and  moulded  plaster  is  an  example  of 
the  rich  inheritance  the  Spaniards  received  from  the  Moors. 

Interiors  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  period  of  Spanish  decoration  was  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fusion  of  the  arts  of  the  Moor  with  the  arts  of 
1 6th  century  Italy. 

There  was  much  that  was  beautiful  in  the  Moorish  decora¬ 
tive  materials  and  patterns,  and  those  that  were  suitable  and 
free  from  Mohammedan  religious  significance  continued  to 
be  used  by  Christian  builders.  As  Renaissance  features  were 
gradually  popularized  and  transposed  from  church  to  secular 
construction,  they  were  used  simultaneously  with  the  Moor¬ 
ish  elements.  The  interpretation  of  the  classical  forms  of 
architecture  and  ornament,  however,  was  not  well  under- 
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Stood  by  Spanish  craftsmen,  and  this  lack  of  knowledge  often 
produced  awkward  results.  The  finer  designs  were  unques¬ 
tionably  produced  by  Italian  designers  and  workmen,  or  by 
Spaniards  working  under  Italian  masters. 


Interior  showing  fusion  of  Moorish  and  classical  elements.  Notice 
patterned  wall  with  Moorish  arches,  tiled  walls,  and  doorways  with 
classical  form  of  trim. 

The  ,  tile  floor  and  low  dado  maintained  its  popularity. 
Polychrome  ornament  in  geometrical  patterns  persisted  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  painted  figures.  Plain  plaster 
walls  were  often  enriched  by  heavy  silk  textiles  or  tapestries 
hung  in  loose  folds.  Tile  panels  showing  heraldic  devices 
were  frequently  inserted  in  the  wall  near  the  ceiling,  and 
the  extensive  ornamental  use  of  majolica  plates  and  ewers 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  count  as  an  important  feature  in 
the  color  interest  of  the  rooms.  Windows  were  small,  as  a 
rule,  with  deep  reveals,  and  the  glass  was  leaded  in  either 
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circular  or  rectangular  forms.  Heavy  wooden  interior  shut¬ 
ters,  with  pierced  holes  or  sphidled  panels  for  ventilation, 
were  coiuiuon.  Segmental  and  circular  forms  were  used  for 
the  larger  arched  openings.  Smaller  door  and  window  open¬ 
ings  were  trimmed  wkh  a  classical  architrave  moulding. 
\Vhen  classical  columns  \vcre  used  in  interiors,  the  shafts 
were  often  carved  with  small  arabesques  and  fine-scale  leaf 
patterns  similar  to  silversmith  work.  This  type  of  decoration 
was  known!  as  Flciteresco.  Where  colonnades  were  used, 
the  column  capital  often  consisted  of  brackets  extending  out- 
wnird  on  both  sides  to  support  the  lintel. 

The  ceilings  and  doors  continued  to  be  treated  with  elabo¬ 
rately  designed  wood  panels,  as  they  had  been  in  the  Moorish 
rooms.  Fireplaces  assumed  the  early  Italian  Renaissance 
character,  with  projecting  hoods,  and  with  lower  portions 
treated  in  a  classical  architectural  manner.  Framed  paintings 
hung  on  the  wall  were  more  common  than  mural  decoration. 
Furniture  w^as  comparatively  scarce  during  the  whole  of  the 
1 6th  century. 

The  restrained  and  austere  character  of  the  architecture 
and  decoration  designed  by  Herrera  under  Philip  II  pre¬ 
cluded  the  development  of  elaborate  room  treatments  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  however,  coinciding  with  the  Jesuit  movement,  was 
the  signal  for  copious  production  of  exuberant  art  forms  by 
every  artist  and  craftsman.  The  development  of  the  Baroque 
and  Rococo  forms  of  decoration  were  coincidental  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  strong  appeal  of  the  overornamented  style, 
called  the  Churrigueresco,  in  honor  of  its  leading  proponent, 
was  irresistible  to  the  emotional  Spaniard,  whose  blood  was 
blended  with  oriental  warmth. 

The  17  th  century  Spanish  room  was  treated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Italian.  Luxurious  fittings  were  introduced, 
and  comfort  played  an  increasingly  important  part.  Textiles 
were  more  generally  used  for  wall  coverings.  Floors  were 
laid  in  parquet  patterns  of  wood  and  marble.  Broken  and 
scroll  pediments  were  used  over  doors  and  windows.  Col- 
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umns  were  given  spiral  shapes,  and  classical  traditions  in  pro¬ 
portions  were  disregarded.  Wood  panelling  was  designed 
with  elaborately  curved  and  carved  mouldings.  Structure 
appeared  to  be  crushed  by  an  overapplication  of  ornament 
and  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  innovations  in  design. 
The  Rococo  style  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  extravagance 
surpassing  that  of  Italy,  but  was  often  both  splendid  and 
dignified. 

The  1 8th  century  interior.  The  personal  relationships  of 
the  royal  families  of  Spain  and  France  during  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury  had  much  to  do  with  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  to  imitate  the  styles  and  luxuries  that  were  current 
in  France.  This  adaptation  of  a  foreign  product  resulted  in 
immaturity  of  effect  and  less  refinement  of  detail,  as  it  had 
previously  in  the  adoption  of  Italian  forms.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Spanish  interior  design  of  French  inspiration 
from  1700  to  1815.  Exaggeration  in  scale,  in  proportion, 
and  in  ornament  occurred  with  far  less  discrimination  and 
subtlety  than  in  the  French  originals.  Industrial  designers 
and  craftsmen  followed  the  consecutive  development  of 
French  art,  and  although  conditions  and  training  did  not 
enable  them  to  equal  the  sophistication  of  Parisian  produc¬ 
tions,  their  work  was  characterized  by  a  naive  simplicity  and 
picturesque  quality  that  was  not  without  merit. 

During  the  Napoleonic  control  of  Spain,  French  designers 
and  decorators  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  palaces  and 
government  buildings,  and,  consequently,  native  influences 
were  completely  submerged. 

Character  of  i6th  and  17th  century  furniture.  From  the 
modern  point  of  view  Moorish  furniture  was  practically  non¬ 
existent.  Cushions  were  used  as  seats,  and  tables  were  merely 
low  platforms  raised  above  the  floor. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  introduced  luxury  of  living  to  the 
Spaniard.  Practically  all  Spanish  furniture  from  1500  to  1650 
was  of  Italian  inspiration.  Then,  for  the  next  160  years, 
French  and  English  influences  were  dominant.  Local  condi¬ 
tions  affected  the  designs,  which  were  often  of  hybrid  origin 
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and  awkward  appearance.  Little  was  produced  that  was 
entirely  indigenous.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  sonic  of  the 
finest  examples  of  furniture  were  created  for  ecclesiastical 
establishments  affected  the  character  of  ornament,  which  in¬ 
cluded  such  symbols  as  the  Pope’s  miter,  the  Keys  to  Heaven, 
and  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion. 

The  woods  most  commonly  used  for  furniture  construc¬ 
tion  vxre  M  alnut,  chestnut,  cedar,  oak,  and  pear,  with  ebony, 


Cle^vevted  e^nd  Splayed  Legs  - 
Column  Forms  Melevl  Stretcher 

Spanish  furniture  and  details. 

ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  used  for  inlay  purposes.  There  was 
also  a  tendency  among  Spanish  cabinetmakers  to  cover  in¬ 
ferior  workmanship  with  paint;  hence,  from  an  early  date, 
polychrome  effects  were  more  common  in  Spain  than  in  other 
European  countries. 

In  constructing  furniture,  the  Spaniard  often  paid  more 
attention  to  strength  than  to  design.  As  a  result,  unneces¬ 
sarily  heavy  proportions  may  frequently  be  seen.  In  many 
pieces  of  furniture  the  separate  parts  were  joined  by  nails 
that  were  left  visible. 

Mouldings  and  turnings  lacked  the  smoothness  of  line  and 
the  refined  curves  of  the  Italian  workmanship.  Short  clavated 
turnings  were  common  in  furniture  supports;  these  lacked  the 
graceful  lines  seen  in  the  Italian  baluster  forms.  The  use  of 
the  splayed  or  slanting  leg  was  typical.  Nail-heads  of  both 
iron  and  brass  were  large  and  elaborate,  and  were  constantly 
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used,  not  only  for  upholstery  work,  hut  for  the  decoration 
of  plain  surfaces.  Metal  ornaments,  for  use  as  furniture  en¬ 
richment,  were  made  of  both  iron  and  silver  in  the  form  of 
rosettes,  scallop  shells,  and  stars,  and  in  pierced  patterns. 

Wrought  iron  was  extensively  used  as  a  material  for  the 
production  of  many  types  of  household  equipment.  Chairs, 
beds,  chests,  wash-basins  and  candle-stands,  tables,  and  other 
objects  were  frequently  made  entirely  in  this  material,  and 
it  was  often  used  in  combination  with  wood;  chairbacks  and 
table-leg  bracings  were  also  made  in  graceful  curves,  with 
hammered  ornament. 

Of  the  individual  pieces  of  furniture,  the  chest  or  area  was 
the  most  common  and,  as  in  Italy,  was  made  in  all  sizes.  The 
ornament  consisted  of  wooden  and  ivory  inlays,  metal 
mounts,  carving,  and  color.  Chairs  of  the  Dante  type  were 
made,  although  the  upper  portion  was  often  larger  than  the 
support,  creating  a  top-heavy  appearance.  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  chairs  of  rectangular  design  were  also  copied.  Wooden 
seats  with  loose  cushions  for  comfort  were  used,  and,  in  the 
country  districts,  rush  seats  were  frequently  seen. 

In  Barcelona,  a  form  of  ladder-back  chair  was  made,  in 
which  the  topmost  slat  was  greatly  enlarged  and  elaborately 
carved.  Chair  legs  were  braced  by  stretchers  ornamented 
with  simple  rosettes  and  short  or  long  chiselled  grooves. 
Tables  were  unusually  characteristic;  the  tops  frequently  had 
a  long  overhang,  with  plain,  square-cut  edges.  Table  sup¬ 
ports  were  of  two  types,  the  four-legged  and  the  trestle. 
Legs  represented  straight  or  spiral  classical  columns  or  balus¬ 
ters.  The  trestle  supports  were  much  simpler  than  those 
found  in  Italy;  they  were  usually  pierced  and  silhouetted  in 
a  series  of  contrasting  curves.  Both  table  legs  and  trestles 
were  often  splayed  and  braced  by  a  diagonal  wooden  or 
curved  iron  piece  which  started  at  the  center  point  of  the 
under  side  of  the  table  top  and  ended  at  the  stretcher  con¬ 
necting  the  end  legs,  near  the  floor.  Many  of  the  tables  were 
collapsible.  Beds  were  made  both  with  and  without  corner 
posts.  Spiral  posts  with  valances  and  ornaments  were  fre- 
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quently  used.  Headboards  were  sometimes  separate  from  the 
bed,  and  were  either  elaborately  painted,  or  designed  as  an 
architectural  pediment.  In  Portugal,  headboards  were  de¬ 
signed  with  rows  of  turned  spindles. 

Only  one  piece  of  furniture  did  the  Spaniards  develop  more 
extensively  than  the  Italians,  and  that  was  the  writing-cabinet, 
known  as  the  vargueno.  This  piece  was  box-like  in  form, 
with  a  richly  decorated  drop-lid.  The  lid  was  often  covered 
with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  wood  inlays  combined  with 
pierced  silver  panels  set  on  bright-colored  velvets.  Nail- 
heads  and  elaborate  locks,  bolts,  and  handles  completed  the 
ornament.  The  interior  consisted  of  numerous  drawers  and 
partitions  treated  with  rare  woods  and  ivory,  and  usually  de¬ 
signed  in  miniature  architectural  arrangements.  The  var¬ 
gueno  stood  on  a  table  or  trestle  support.  A  smaller  piece 
of  furniture  of  a  similar  type,  but  without  the  drop  lid,  was 
known  as  the  papelera. 

The  fabrics  used  for  hangings  and  upholstery  work  were 
the  same  as  those  that  were  popular  in  Italy.  Ecclesiastical 
chasubles  and  dalmatics  were  mixed  with  the  rich  hand-em¬ 
broideries  made  by  the  Mohammedans.  Velvets,  damasks, 
and  brocades  in  strong  brilliant  colors  were  common.  Benches 
and  chairs  were  covered  in  textiles  and  leather  and  enriched 
with  elaborate  fringes.  Portuguese  cotton  prints  were  also 
in  favor. 

Character  of  i8th  century  furniture.  The  Baroque  and 
Rococo  forms  of  furniture  entered  Spain  from  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  Designs  from  all  these  countries  were  copied 
by  Spanish  cabinetmakers,  with  the  same  tendency  toward 
awkwardness  in  the  appearance  of  the  reproduction  as  in 
earlier  pieces.  The  Spanish  carvers  were  prolific  in  their 
craft,  and  much  of  their  work  had  undoubted  charm,  though 
it  lacked  maturity  of  design  and  technique.  The  curvilinear 
lines  of  the  Rococo  strongly  appealed  to  Spanish  taste;  but 
these  forms  were  often  limited  to  silhouetting  such  articles 
as  trestle  supports,  pediments,  frames,  and  headboards.  In¬ 
terest  was  also  created  by  the  use  of  paint  in  the  production 
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of  fantastic  patterns  in  gold,  silver,  white,  and  colors.  Cer¬ 
tain  Flemish  elements— notably  the  scroll— were  occasionally 
used  in  Spanish  furniture,  because  of  the  contact  that  Spain 
had  \\’ith  Flanders. 

In  designating  Spanish  i8th  century  furniture,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  its  foreign  style  inspiration  as  an  appendage 
to  its  Spanish  des¬ 
ignation;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Spanish  Louis 
Spanish  Queen 
Anne,  and  Spanish 
Empire. 

Portuguese  dec¬ 
oration.  The  dis¬ 
turbed  political  his¬ 
tory  of  Portugal, 
dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  pre¬ 
vented  a  proper  pa¬ 
tronage  and  native 
development  of  the 
arts.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  15th 
century,  navigation 
and  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  occupied  the' 
minds  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  people,  and 
these  activities  de¬ 
veloped  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  trade  with 
the  Far  East,  India,  and  South  America.  For  a  time,  Portugal 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  cultural  products  of  these  lands  were  imported 
and  distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  decorative  arts, 
also,  came  under  the  same  influences  as  those  of  Spain.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1 8th  century,  the  superiority  of  both  the  English 
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and  French  designers  was  recognized,  and  their  productions 
inspired  the  Portuguese  craftsmen  who,  however,  placed 
greater  accent  on  brilliant  color  and  rococo  forms. 

Spanish  colonial  and  mission  styles.  The  Spanish  col¬ 
onies  in  America  endeavored  to  carry  on  their  home  tradi¬ 
tions  in  architecture,  decoration,  and  household  equipment, 
the  better  examples  of  which  were  seen  in  the  churches, 
governors’  palaces,  and  monasteries.  The  Jesuit  influence 
was  strong  in  the  more  settled  communities  which  produced 
some  interesting  work  in  the  Churrigueresco  style.  At  the 
colonial  frontiers,  the  Indian  missionaries,  far  from  thinking 
of  art  or  luxury,  were  happy  to  content  themselves  with  the 
crudest  of  comforts  provided  by  their  limited  resources.  Un¬ 
adorned,  sturdy  furniture,  made  by  hand  of  lumber  cut  from 
neighboring  trees,  and  assembled  in  simple  rectangular  block¬ 
like  designs,  has  become  known  as  “Spanish  Mission.”  This 
type  was  durable  and  economical,  and  was  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  log  cabin  and  adobe  house. 

Metalwork.  No  description  of  the  decorative  arts  of  Spain 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  remarkable  metal¬ 
work  produced  by  Spanish  craftsmen  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  civilized  settlements.  Spain  has  always  been  rich  in 
the  production  of  silver,  gold,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  The  supply 
of  precious  metals  in  Spain  was  greatly  augmented  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  early  i6th  century. 

Exquisite  objects  for  church  and  household  were  made  in 
gold  and  silver,  ornamented  by  repousse  and  embossing.  The 
silversmith  used  filigree  ornament,  of  fine  twisted  wires; 
damascening^  consisting  of  gold  inlay;  precious  stone  insets; 
and  enamel,  to  enhance  the  hammered  and  cast  forms. 

The  Spanish  steel-worker  became  famous  for  his  armor 
and,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  settlements,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Toledo  blades  and  daggers.  The  iron-worker  pro¬ 
duced  sparkling  grilles,  gates,  hardware,  lighting  fixtures, 
screens,  metal  furniture,  and  accessories  in  wrought  material 
in  which  the  pattern  and  interest  were  obtained  by  bending, 
hammering,  twisting,  and  repousse  work. 
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During  the  early  years  of  the  15th  century,  Joan  of 
Arc,  by  what  appeared  to  a  simple  peasant  people  to 
be  supernatural  means,  aroused  the  national  consciousness  of 
France  by  expelling  the  last  of  the  English  and  ending  the 
Hundred  Years’  War.  The  years  immediately  following  the 
victory  of  Joan  witnessed  a  consolidating  of  political  and  na¬ 
tionalistic  gains  and  an  organizing  for  foreign  conquest.  This 
period  was  coincident  with  the  decline  of  Gothic  art,  which 
had  spent  its  force,  and,  because  of  overelaboration,  was  less 
representative  of  the  vigor  of  the  newly  established  nation. 
Signs  of  the  exhaustion  of  medieval  mysticism  were  on  every 
hand,  and  a  reaction  toward  realism  had  become  apparent. 

The  Italian  influence.  From  the  period  of  Charles  VIII 
(1483-1498),  the  eyes  of  the  French  kings  had  looked  with 
both  jealousy  and  envy  across  the  Alps.  Primarily  interested 
in  political  gains,  they  also  had  the  opportunity  to  contrast 
their  own  fortress-like  castles  with  the  splendor,  comfort,  and 
luxury  that  surrounded  the  Italian  nobility.  The  question¬ 
able  military  victories  of  Charles  and  his  successor,  Louis 
XII,  were  followed  by  an  invitation  to  Italian  craftsmen  to 
visit  France.  This  movement  culminated  under  Francis  I, 
who  induced  both  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  1516,  and  Cellini, 
in  1537,  to  work  at  the  French  court.  Vignola,  the  architect, 
Primaticcio,  the  mural  decorator,  and  others  followed. 

To  the  reign  of  Francis  I  (15 15-1547)  is  ascribed  the  true 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance  arts  in  France.  Certainly  Fran- 
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cis,  more  than  his  immediate  predecessors,  was  responsible 
for  the  direct  encouragement  of  both  art  and  literature. 
Francis  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  military  ventures,  and  in 
1525  had  been  defeated  by  Charles  V  in  Italy  and  held  pris¬ 
oner  in  Pavia.  There  he  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fruits  of  the  great  Cinquecento,  and  after  his  release, 
his  greatest  ambition  was  to  make  his  reign  notable  for  the 
glories  of  art  rather  than  for  military  or  political  successes. 

Francis’  domestic  interests  lay  primarily  in  the  province  of 
Touraine,  some  150  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  Fie  developed 
the  social  life  of  the  nobility  in  this  region  and  built  many 
delightful  chateaux  along  the  Loire  River. 

Francis  was  followed  by  Henry  II  (1547-1559)  who 
married  the  Italian,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  a  woman  of  force¬ 
ful  character  who  completely  controlled  him  and  their  three 
sons,  each  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  throne.  She  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  giving  additional  impetus  to  the  Italian  arts  in 
France.  She  surrounded  herself  with  Italian  courtiers,  who 
aided  in  introducing  at  the  French  court  the  amenities  of 
Florentine  social  existence.  Catherine  died  in  1588  after  an 
active  life  as  the  central  figure  of  the  religious  wars.  Tradi¬ 
tion  ascribes  to  her  the  instigation  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  (1572)  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
her  son,  Charles  IX. 

Spanish  and  Flemish  influence.  Henry  IV  (1589-1610), 
the  successor  of  Henry  III,  was  born  in  Navarre,  a  small 
kingdom  in  the  Pyrenees.  Originally  a  Protestant,  he  turned 
Catholic  to  gain  the  crown  of  France,  and  married  Marie  de’ 
Medici,  of  Florence.  Henry  was  active  in  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  difficulties  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  created  a  religious  tolerance  that  brought 
peace  to  the  country,  permitted  untrammelled  activity,  and 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  edict,  many  Protestant  artists  and  craftsmen,  who 
had  been  persecuted  under  the  Spanish  control  of  the  Low 
Countries,  emigrated  to  France.  By  this  means,  the  Flemish 
interpretation  of  the  Spanish  crafts  was  popularized  in  France. 
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Henry  W  wiis  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  XIII,  when 
Louis  was  nine  years  old.  I  lis  mother,  Marie  dc’  Medici, 
continued  to  rule  as  regent.  She  was  a  woman  without  prin¬ 
ciples,  w  ho  lavished  the  resources  of  the  crown  upon  nobles, 
and  leagued  herself  in  various  ways  with  Spain.  Louis  XIII 
himself  was  a  feeble  ruler.  He  eventually  banished  his 
mother,  but  there  was  little  peace  in  France  until  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  spiritual  adviser  to  the  court,  became  the  virtual 
ruler  of  France  from  1622  to  1642. 

The  king,  according  to  Richelieu,  was  “the  first  man  in 
Europe,  but  the  second  in  his  own  kingdom.”  Richelieu 
v’ore  alternately  the  helmet  of  generalissimo  of  the  French 
army  and  the  cardinal’s  hat.  He  was  a  statesman  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  art  and  litera-  V 
ture;  he  it  was  who  established  the  French  Academy— those 
Forty  Immortals.  Richelieu  left  his  mark  on  French  history 
and  cvilture. 

With  a  Spanish  wife,  Louis  was  hostile  to  the  Hapsburgs 
of  both  Austria  and  Spain.  Spanish  and  Flemish  influence, 
however,  continued  in  the  arts,  which  began  to  show  ele¬ 
gance,  grandeur,  and  heaviness. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  the  influence  of  both  Italy 
and  Spain  gradually  lessened,  and  during  his  final  years,  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  magnificent  development  of  the  first 
truly  native  French  artistic  triumphs  under  his  successor. 

France  established  as  the  cultural  center  of  Europe.  A 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIII  died, 
leaving  his  son  Louis  XIV— a  child  of  five— to  reign  for  72 
years  (1643-1715)',  first  under  the  restraint  of  Mazarin,  and 
later  as  absolute  monarch.  Louis  XIV  attained  complete 
cohesion  of  the  conflicting  political  parties  in  France,  and 
established  the  French  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence  valleys  in  America.  The  development  of  trade 
with  the  Western  Hemisphere  contributed  greatly  to  Louis’ 
wealth  and  power,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  decorative  arts.  Under  the  unbroken  .in- 
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fluence  of  a  long  reign,  all  the  arts  flourished  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree.  Le  Roy  Soleil,  lover  of  pomp  and  splendor, 
ruled  with  a  magnificence  and  state  unknown  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  French  taste  became  the  standard  of 
excellence,  and  the  French  court  the  social  and  artistic  ar¬ 
biter  of  Europe.  Louis  was  the  most  regal  of  kings,  and  his 
reign  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  modern  times.  The 
resources  of  the  realm  were  so  taxed  by  the  building  of  his 
palace  and  gardens  at  Versailles  that  the  seeds  of  the  French 
Revolution  may  be  traced  to  its  conception.  In  his  daily  life 
he  established  elaborate  forms  of  etiquette  and  surrounded 
himself  with  nobles  who  sought  advancement  through  his 
favor.  Festivals,  plays,  ballets,  banquets,  and  dazzling  fire¬ 
works  were  the  costly  amusements  of  his  vast  entourage. 
Poets,  artists,  and  scholars  were  richly  patronized.  It  was  the 
age  of  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Corneille,  the  great  French  dra¬ 
matists.  His  whole  reign  seemed  crowned  with  a  halo  of 
splendor  and  fascination  which  made  French  fashions,  litera¬ 
ture,  language,  and  arts  the  envy  of  Europe. 

At  the  height  of  his  career  Louis  made  his  greatest  error  in 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  which  denied 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  Huguenots,  many  of  them  tal¬ 
ented  craftsmen.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  Frenchmen  were 
forced  to  emigrate  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  and 
America. 

Louis  left  France  burdened  with  debt,  its  resources  ex¬ 
hausted,  its  credit  gone,  its  ships  and  foreign  trade  subservi¬ 
ent  to  England,  and  its  people  impoverished. 

Louis  XV  (17 15-1774)  was  a  great-grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  five  years  old  when  he  inherited  the  crown. 
A  regent  was  appointed  until  he  was  thirteen,  after  which  he 
assumed  control  of  the  realm. 

During  the  Regency,  a  reaction  of  frivolity  and  pleasure 
set  in  against  the  austerity  which  Louis  XlV  had  imposed 
upon  the  court  of  Versailles  in  his  declining  years  when  he 
was  under  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  But  underneath  this  gaiety,  the  economic  state 
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of  France  was  chaotic.  Vo  replenish  the  emptied  coffers  of 
the  French  treasury,  the  regent  undertook  unwise  financial 
risks.  A  period  of  feverisli  speculation  and  inflation  resulted, 
followed  by  a  disastrous  panic.  The  economic  importance 
of  this  financial  fiasco  was  its  tempering  of  the  social  order, 
so  that  rank  and  dignity  by  birth  gave  place  to  a  new  society, 
v'hose  standard  was  wealth,  elegance,  and  refinement  of  man¬ 
ner. 

\Mien  Louis  XV  attained  his  majority  and  reigned  with 
absolute  authority,  he  continued  the  mad  round  of  pleasure 
that  the  courtiers  had  instigated  under  the  regent,  and  in¬ 
dulged  himself  with  unlimited  luxury  and  entertainment.  As 
a  result,  the  country  was  overburdened  with  taxation  to  keep 
up  the  extravagances  of  the  court  and  of  the  king’s  favorites. 
Pompadour  and  Du  Barry.  The  reign  ended  in  that  lurid 
death-bed  prophecy  of  the  king:  “After  me,  the  deluge.” 

The  France  inherited  by  the  physically  and  mentally  im¬ 
mature  Louis  XVI  was  a  nation  stripped  of  its  American 
colonies,  without  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  other  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  torn  by  political  and  religious  strife  within.  The 
condition  of  affairs  had  been  both  aggravated  and  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  France  needed 
stronger  hands  than  those  of  Louis  XVI  and  his  impulsive 
wife,  Marie  Antoinette.  Together,  lacking  sympathy  with  a 
licentious  court,  they  stood  childlike  on  the  edge  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  While  revolution  smouldered,  the  queen  played  dairy¬ 
maid  in  her  improvised  hamlet  at  Versailles,  and  picnicked 
amidst  ribbons  and  laces,  satins  and  curls. 

This  was  the  period  that  preceded  and  precipitated  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Bastille,  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  the 
other  events  which  marked  the  reign  of  terror  of  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  and  bitter  mob. 

Social  effects  of  the  Revolution.  The  Revolution  was' 
followed  by  the  Directorate  (1795-1799),  a  period  of  slow 
reorganization  and  of  little  constructive  effort  along  esthetic 
lines.  The  fortunes  of  the  nobility,  dispersed  during  the 
Revolution,  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  group, 
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many  of  whose  members  had  little  acquaintance  with  the 
credentials  of  culture. 

Napoleon  was  proclaimed  Consul  after  his  victories  in 
Austria  and  Egypt,  and  in  1804  became  Emperor  of  France. 
He  appointed  his  brothers  kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia, 
Naples,  and  Spain.  As  Emperor  his  career  was  brief,  but  of 
great  importance  to  France  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Western 
world.  He  improved  public  buildings,  and  he  gave  France 
the  basis  of  contemporary  French  law,  in  the  “Code  Napo¬ 
leon.” 

Socially  and  economically,  the  Napoleonic  period  created  - 
a  new  distribution  of  wealth  and  honors.  The  royal  aristo¬ 
crats  had  been  destroyed  or  had  emigrated  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  their  place  was  established  a  new  nobility,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  favoritism  of  Napoleon  and  by  the  obligations  he 
incurred.  The  nouveau  riche  had  neither  the  suavity,  the 
culture,  nor  the  sophistication  of  the  ancien  regime^  yet  they 
desired  to  surround  themselves  with  the  luxuries  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  wealth  proper  to  their  position,  without  recalling 
too  vividly  the  prerevolutionary  forms.  Thus  a  new  art 
period  known  as  “Empire”  was  created,  which,  like  other 
periods  of  French  decoration,  spread  throughout  Europe  and 
influenced  established  local  styles  until  about  1830. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  French  periods.  The  French  art 
periods  are  often  called  after  the  names  of  the  reigning  mon- 
archs,  but  as  the  changes  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the 
lifetimes  of  the  rulers,  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  nomenclature 
given  herewith. 

1.  Early  Renaissance  (1484-1547).  Reign  of  Charles  VIII. 
Reigns  of  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I. 

Transitional  period.  Mixture  of  Gothic  structural  forms  with 
Italian  Renaissance  architectural  detail  and  ornament. 

2.  Middle  Renaissance  (1547-1589).  Reign  of  Henry  II. 

Reigns  of  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III.  Gradual 
elimination  of  Gothic  forms,  use  of  Italian  motifs  with  local 
variations. 
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3.  Late  Renaissance  (15H9-1643).  Reigns  of  Henry  IV-Louis 
XIll. 

Continuation  of  Italian  Renaissance  influence  mixed  with 
Flemish  intluence.  Fnlargement  of  wail  panelling.  iUore 
formal  effects. 

4.  Barot]ue  ( 1643-1 7 15).  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Golden  age.  The  first  of  the  purely  native  styles.  Splendor 
and  magnificence.  The  use  of  large-scale  classic  architec¬ 
tural  orders.  Rectangular  panels.  Enormous  rooms,  large- 
scale  furniture.  Richly  carved  ornamentation.  Curves 
formed  bv  the  compass. 

5.  Regency  (Regence)  (17 15-1723). 

Beginnings  of  economy  in  architecture  and  decoration. 
Smaller-scale  rooms  and  furniture.  Introduction  of  the  free 
curve.  Traditional  style. 

6.  Rococo  (1723-1774).  Reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Further  economies  in  decorative  art  production.  Effeminacy 
and  sentimentality  introduced.  Artificialities,  pastorals,  and 
conventionalizations.  Accentuation  of  free  curved  forms. 
Elimination  of  classic  orders.  Introduction  of  oriental  in¬ 
fluence. 

7.  Neo-Grecque  (1774-1789).  Reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Further  economies  in  production.  Return  to  naturalism  and 
simplicity  in  decorative  forms.  Straight  lines  and  compass 
curves.  Use  of  classic  architectural  orders.  Pompeian  and 
Greek  influences  dominant. 

8.  Revolution  and  Directoire  (1789-1804). 

Temporary  stagnation.  Effort  to  eliminate  previous  forms 
of  art.  Introduction  of  military  motifs. 

9.  Empire  (1804-1814). 

Symbols  of  Napoleon’s  victories.  Egyptian  motifs,  allegori¬ 
cal  symbols  of  Roman  and  Grecian  architecture,  decoration, 
and  furniture.  This  influence  continued  until  about  1830. 

10.  Revival  (1830-1840).  Reign  of  Louis-Philippe. 

Revival  of  late  i8th  century  furniture  and  industrial  art 
forms,  cheapened  by  machine  manufacturing.  General 
decline  of  good  taste. 

Psychological  and  economic  influences.  There  are  two 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  French  mind  that  have 
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contributed  greatly  to  the  charm  and  originality  of  French 
art.  These  are  the  love  of  romance  and  the  love  of  order. 
Each  of  these  conflicting  qualities  has  tempered  the  other, 
and  each  has  in  turn  dominated. 

The  kings  of  France  promoted  the  art  industries  partly 
through  their  natural  desire  for  luxury  and  beauty,  and  partly 
because  such  support  advanced  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country.  Extravagances  of  this  type  might  have  been 
endured  had  it  not  been  for  the  added  weight  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  military  ventures  attempted  by  the  French  kings,  the 
too  liberal  policy  of  distribution  from  the  treasury  to  favor¬ 
ites,  and  the  diversion  of  government  funds  to  the  pockets 
of  petty  officials.  All  French  art  is  essentially  monarchical 
and  palatial  in  character,  and  the  history  of  French  decora¬ 
tion  must  be  traced  by  a  study  of  the  royal  residences,  many 
of  which  were  designed  in  a  manner  that  is  more  elaborate 
than  today’s  democratic  conditions  would  warrant. 

It  was  not  until  the  i8th  century  was  well  started  that  the 
financial  status  of  the  French  nobility  forced  them  to  build 
and  decorate  their  homes  along  comparatively  simple  lines 
and  to  search  for  materials  and  mediums  of  expression  that 
are  reasonably  adaptable  to  modern  living  conditions.  It  is 
essential,  however,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  French  art, 
to  study  the  development  of  the  Renaissance  influences  from 
the  beginning. 

Interiors  of  the  Renaissance  period  (1484-1643).  Build¬ 
ings  and  interiors  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII  were  more 
truly  Gothic  than  Renaissance.  In  only  occasional  instances 
were  Italian  features  seen,  and  although  the  importation  of 
Italian  artists  and  craftsmen  began  during  this  period,  sub¬ 
stantial  evidences  of  the  new  style  were  not  seen  until 
Francis  I  ascended  the  throne  in  1515.  The  social  life  of 
Francis  demanded  the  construction  of  numerous  small  cha¬ 
teaux  in  Touraine,  the  exteriors  of  which  strongly  recall  the 
medieval  fortress  in  miniature,  with  the  embattlements,  towers, 
and  machicolated  galleries  becoming  mere  ornaments,  since 
gunpowder  had  made  their  practical  use  obsolete.  Examples 
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of  these  chateaux  are  seen  at  Blois,  Chainbord,  A/ay-le- 
Rideaii,  Chauinont,  Clienonceaux,  and  Fontainebleau,  and  in 
a  portion  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

I'he  rooms  of  this  period  were  large,  dark  in  appearance, 
and  often  liad  plaster  walls  treated  with  paint  patterns  or 
with  Cordovan  leather,  or  hung  with  Gothic  tapestries. 
Gothic  wood  panelling  also 
continued  to  be  used.  Floors 
were  in  colored  or  decorated 
tile.  Ceilino's  revealed  struc- 
tural  beams  of  comparatively 
small  size,  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  ornamented  with 
colorful  stripes,  armorial  de¬ 
vices,  and  cartouche  forms. 

The  mantel  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  decorative  feature  in 
the  room,  and  projected  from 
the  wall  as  in  the  Gothic  pe¬ 
riod.  The  overmantel  was  fre¬ 
quently  supported  by  columns 
or  pilasters  the  designs  of 
which  were  inspired  by  classic 
detail  but  not  by  classic  pro¬ 
portions.  Ornamental  motifs 
borrowed  from  Italy,  such  as  the  arabesque  and  the  candelabra 
form,  were  combined  in  wood  and  stone  with  Gothic  pointed 
arches,  finial  motifs,  and  decorated  buttresses.  The  letter 
“F”  in  monogram  form,  and  the  salamander,  selected  as  a 
symbol  by  Francis  because  of  its  fabled  ability  to  withstand 
fire,  were  everywhere  used  as  ornamental  motifs. 

Under  Henry  II  and  his  three  sons,  the  decorative  use  of 
Gothic  elements  dwindled.  Rooms  were  treated  in  much  the 
same  general  manner  as  in  the  preceding  period.  There  oc¬ 
curred,  however,  a  better  understanding  of  the  true  classical 
proportions  in  the  use  of  the  orders.  Walls  continued  to  be 
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covered  with  wood  panelling  of  small  Gothic  proportions, 
but  the  field  of  the  panels  was  often  carved  or  painted  with 
Renaissance  arabesque  forms.  Ceilings  were  still  beamed,  but 
the  coffered  panel  was  also  introduced.  In  some  rooms  of 
this  period  have  been  found  fragments  of  domino  wallpaper, 
in  marbled  patterns,  probably  imported  from  Italy. 


Room  of  the  Henri  II  period  in  the  chateau  at  Blois.  The  Gothic 
form  of  panelling  is  still  used,  although  Renaissance  architectural 
forms  and  arabesques  are  introduced. 

The  1 6th  century  in  France  developed  a  small  group  of  i 

artists  whose  versatility  was  only  second  to  that  of  the  Italians.  ; 

Among  them  were  Pierre  Lescot,  Jean  Goujon,  Jacques  du  ‘ 

Cerceau,  and  Philibert  Delorme.  j 

During  the  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  periods,  France  com-  i 

menced  to  be  more  self-conscious  in  her  art  expression.  The  j 

Gothic  forms  of  design  were  by  this  time  completely  elimi-  | 

nated,  and  attempts  were  made  to  create  interiors  that  were  j 

less  foreign  in  feeling.  Royal  patronage  and  protection  of  | 

the  artists  became  an  established  policy.  The  rooms  of  the 
palaces  became  more  dignified  and  formal.  The  architectural  ' 
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orders  commenced  to  be  used  more  frequently  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  decoration.  Wall  panels  in  wood  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  were  seen  in  a  diversity  of  shapes.  The  mould¬ 
ings  used  to  form  the  panels  were  heavy,  and  the  fields  of  the 
panels  began  to  be  painted  and  carved  with  large  baroque 
patterns  borrowed  from  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  sources. 
Painted  wall  decorations  were  used  for  overmantel  areas  and 
in  wall  panels  that  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Floors  were 
in  marble  squares  or  parquet  wood  patterns.  Ceilings  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  beamed  or  in  coffered  panels. 

Furniture  during  the  Renaissance  periods.  The  rooms 
of  the  early  Renaissance  chkeaux  were  sparingly  furnished. 
The  furniture  was  massively  built,  and  the  structural  forms 
of  the  Gothic  period  continued  in  use,  although  the  orna¬ 
mental  forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were  gradually  ap¬ 
plied.  Both  oak  and  walnut  were  used  as  cabinet  woods.  As 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Italian  cabinet¬ 
makers  were  in  France,  and  that  many  of  the  pieces  made  by 
these  men  were  entirely  Italian  in  character,  French  national 
characteristics  were  not  in  evidence  much  before  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  important  chairs  maintained  the 
aspect  of  thrones  and  were  built  up  from  small  chest  under¬ 
bodies.  Stools  and  benches,  the  X-shaped  chair,  and  the 
escabelle,  similar  to  the  Italian  sgabello,  were  used.  The 
caquetoire  or  small  conversational  chair  standing  on  four  legs 
was  first  used  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  The  cre¬ 
dence  and  an  Italian  form  of  double  cabinet  known  as  the 
annoire,  enriched  with  an  excess  of  miniature  classical  archi¬ 
tectural  motifs,  became  typically  French  pieces.  Panels  were 
beautifully  carved  with  graceful  figures,  arabesques,  and 
grotesques.  Gadrooning  was  common  as  an  ornamental 
motif.  Small  rectangular  insets  of  jasper,  onyx,  and  other 
semiprecious  stones  were  sometimes  added  to  the  designs. 
Both  carved  trestle  supports  and  column  legs  were  used  for 
heavy  tables,  some  of  which  had  extension  tops.  The  bed 
was  massive,  with  four  heavily  carved  posts  supporting  a 
cornice  from  which  hung  velvets  or  tapestries.  Hugues 
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Sambin  and  Jacques  du  Ccrccau  were  the  leading  designers  of 
furniture  during  tlie  latter  years  of  the  i6th  century. 

Under  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  the  Flemish  influence 
was  more  strongly  seen  in  furniture  than  in  decoration. 
W^ilnut  and  oak  continued  to  be  used,  but  ebony  became  so 
popular  as  a  furniture  wood  that  the  word  ebeniste  became 
synonymous  with  cabinetmaker.  In  case  furniture  made  in 
tile  north  of  France  by  less  expert  craftsmen,  panels  were  of 
the  pyramidal  type  with  either  three  or  four  sides.  Bun  feet 
were  used,  and  supports  consisted  of  slender  classic  column 
forms  or  spiral  turnings.  Flat  stretchers  were  introduced  to 
brace  table  and  cabinet  legs.  In  the  better  grade  of  furniture, 
ornaments  were  carved  or  inlaid  in  woods  of  contrasting  col¬ 
ors,  in  tortoise-shell,  semiprecious  stones,  and  gilded  bronze. 
Upholstery  consisted  of  leather,  velvet,  damask,  and  needle¬ 
work,  all  often  trimmed  with  fringes. 

Interiors  of  the  Louis  XIV  period  (1643-1715).  Early 
in  his  reign,  Louis  XIV  had  decided  to  make  his  court  the 
most  magnificent  in  all  Europe,  and  Colbert,  his  able  minister, 
gathered  famous  artists  together.  Charles  Lebrun,  the 
painter,  was  appointed  art  director  of  the  realm.  Mansart, 
the  architect,  was  commissioned  to  construct  the  great  palace 
at  Versailles,  which,  with  its  gardens  designed  by  Lenotre, 
was  to  be  the  center  of  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  Europe. 
Bernini,  the  great  Italian  Baroque  architect,  was  invited  to 
make  plans  for  an  extension  to  the  Louvre.  Architects,  dec¬ 
orators,  sculptors,  painters,  industrial  designers,  and  master 
craftsmen  were  collected  in  France  and  summoned  from 
other  European  countries  to  embellish  the  new  chateaux 
erected  for  the  king  and  for  the  nobility.  The  greatest 
French  artists  in  all  mediums  were  placed  on  the  royal  pay¬ 
roll,  among  them  being  Coysevox,  Lefevre,  Boulle,  Marot, 
Berain,  and  Lepautre.  Financial  support  was  given  to  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  looms,  in  1662,  and  to  the  Beauvais  looms, 
in  1664;  the  potteries  at  Rouen  and  St.  Cloud  were  given 
royal  encouragement,  as  were  many  other  art  industries.  The 
French  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  was  organized.  Stately 
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government  buildings  were  erected,  libraries  founded,  halls 
of  science,  astronomy,  botany,  and  zoology  established. 

Although  Louis  XIV  built  many  small  chateaux,  the  great 
palace  at  Versailles,  intended  to  house  the  immense  retinue  of 
the  king,  was  the  supreme  architectural  and  decorative 
achievement  of  his  reign.  Enormous  rooms  of  great  height 
were  designed  for  entertaining  vast  assemblages  in  the  most 
regal  splendor.  Great  formality  of  design  and  pompousness, 
produced  by  large-scale  detail  and  extravagance  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  material,  were  the  most  characteristic  decorative 
features.  In  the  salons,  the  permanent  elements  of  the  large 
rooms,  such  as  walls,  ceiling,  doors,  and  windows,  were  the 
important  features  of  decoration.  Movable  objects  and  fur¬ 
niture  were  regarded  as  secondary  motifs.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  furniture  was  placed  against  the  walls,  leaving  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  room  clear.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  treated  as 
one  magnificent  composition  of  decorative  paintings,  carv¬ 
ings,  tapestries,  panelling,  and  mirrors. 

An  architectural  arrangement  in  which  the  orders  were 
used  in  true  classical  proportions  formed  the  basis  of  the  wall 
design.  Columns,  pilasters,  and  entablatures  were  enriched 
with  gilded  metaj  and  carved  ornaments.  In  the  more  formal 
public  rooms,  stone  and  colored  marble  were  used  for  both 
the  orders  and  walls.  In  the  private  apartments,  oak  was 
more  generally  used.  The  pilasters  usually  stood  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal  forming  a  low  dado  around  the  room,  and  the  wall  area 
between  them  was  enriched  with  one  or  more  large  panels  of 
great  height,  extending  from  the  dado  to  the  under  side  of 
the  architrave.  Wide  panels  alternated  with  narrow  ones. 
An  attic  was  often  placed  above  the  entablature,  or  the  ceil¬ 
ing  was  curved  downward  in  a  cove  to  meet  the  woodwork 
of  the  wall. 

The  panels  were  sometimes  painted  with  portraits  and  his¬ 
torical  or  mythological  scenes.  Large  plate  glass  mirrors, 
considered  the  height  of  luxury  and  extravagance  at  that 
time,  were  also  used  as  panel  enrichment.  The  more  usual 
panel  was  in  oak,  framed  with  large  mouldings  ornamented 
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with  rather  fine  carving.  I'he  panel  shapes  were  rectangular, 
although  the  tops  were  occasionally  made  semicircular  or 
segmental.  Circular  frames  above  the  panel  sometimes  en¬ 
closed  portraits  or  flower  paintings.  Carved  ornamental 
forms  enriched  the  panel  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  con- 


Extraordinary  bedroom  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  palace  at  Versailles. 
The  supreme  example  of  royal  magnificence,  vigor,  and  splendor 
typified  by  large-scale  orders  and  detail,  strong  color  contrasts, 
and  gilt  ornament. 

ventional  medallion  or  naturalistic  drop  motif  was  often 
placed  in  the  center.  Wooden  walls  were  rarely  left  in  a 
natural  finish.  It  was  customary  to  gild  the  mouldings  and 
carved  ornament  to  contrast  with  a  background  painted  in  an 
off-white  tone.  The  French  word  boiserie  is  generally  used 
to  designate  the  carved  wood  panelling  of  all  the  French  i8th 
century  periods. 

Door  and  window  trim  was  architecturally  treated  with  a 
heavy  moulding,  sometimes  crowned  with  a  cornice.  Over¬ 
doors  were  frequently  enriched  with  sculpture  or  portraits 
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framed  in  the  woodwork.  Mantels  of  enormous  size  were 
invariably  in  colored  marble,  sumptuously  carved  with  orna¬ 
ment,  the  shelves  slightly  shaped,  with  moulded  edges.  Over¬ 
mantels  were  in  mirror  or  painted  panels  framed  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment. 

Floors  were  oak  parquet  patterns  or  black  and  white  mar¬ 
ble  squares.  The  floor  coverings  were  usually  Aubusson 
tapestry  rugs  or  Savonnerie  pile  rugs  in  colors  and  patterns 
that  harmonized  with  the  architecture  and  carved  ornament. 
Coves  were  elaborately  enriched  by  plaster  panels  and 
painted  ornament,  and  the  central  portion  of  ceilings  was 
painted  with  celestial  scenes.  Crystal  or  carved  wood  chan¬ 
deliers  hung  in  the  center  of  the  room,  but  additional  light 
was  given  by  torcheres,  wall  brackets,  and  elaborate  candle- 
stands.  The  character  of  the  ornamental  motifs  alternated 
between  the  abstract  and  the  realistic;  flower  and  leaf  forms, 
masks,  grotesques,  and  religious  symbols  were  used  in  the 
carving.  The  king’s  monogram,  two  intertwining  “L’s”  in 
script  form,  were  often  placed  in  a  cartouche  located  over  a 
door  or  window  or  in  the  center  of  a  panel.  The  king’s 
symbol,  a  sun  with  spreading  rays,  was  also  frequently  used. 
Accessories  consisted  of  busts,  hanging  mirrors,  oriental  pot¬ 
tery,  terra-cotta  urns,  paintings  and  portraits,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  wall  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  looms. 

Furniture  of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  With  the  ushering 
in  of  the  Baroque  influence,  the  design  of  furniture  and  ac¬ 
cessories  assumed  a  richness  of  character  equal  to  the  room 
treatments.  A  special  guild  of  cabinetmakers  and  appren¬ 
tices  was  organized  by  Lebrun  who  appointed  Andre- 
.Charles  Boulle  maitre-ebeniste  to  the  king.  The  cabinet¬ 
makers  were  given  quarters  in  the  Louvre,  and  were  directed 
to  create  more  magnificent,  more  beautiful,  and  more  novel 
furniture  than  had  ever  before  been  produced.  Boulle  had 
the  ability  to  execute  such  an  order,  and  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  French  cabinetmakers  and  upon  the  cabinet  pro¬ 
ductions  of  other  European  countries  was  phenomenal. 
Boulle  established  the  tradition  of  French  cabinetmaking  that 
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was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  by  his  successors,  Oeben  and 
Jacob. 

The  large  rooms  of  the  period,  to  maintain  a  consistent 
effect,  called  for  heaviness  of  proportions  and  structure  in  the 
furnishings.  Rectangular  forms  dominated  in  furniture  de¬ 
sign,  with  compass  curves  used  where  required.  The  typical 
furniture  legs  were  heavy,  square,  and  tapered,  braced  by 
square-sectioned,  diagonal  stretchers.  Wood-carving  .was 
popular,  and  many  pieces  were  gilded.  Two  new  types  of 
furniture  enrichment  were  developed  by  'Boulle.  Ormolu 
(gilded  bronze)  motifs  and  mouldings  were  used  as  applied 
ornaments,  and  panels  were  decorated  with  marquetry  pat¬ 
terns  made  from  sheets  of  tortoise-shell  and  German  silver. 

Ebony,  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  sycamore,  as  well  as 
rarer  woods,  were  used  for  wooden  framework.  Table  tops 
were  of  marble.  Comfortable  upholstered  and  cushioned 
chairs  and  sofas  were  made,  the  upholstery  materials  consist¬ 
ing  of  tapestry,  needlepoint,  leather,  cane,  and  heavy  textiles 
such  as  damasks  and  plain  or  brocaded  velvets.  Upholstery 
trimmings  were  elaborate  hand-woven  fringes  or  gold  or 
silver  nail-heads. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  during  the 
Regency,  when  the  curvilinear  period  of  design  was  begin¬ 
ning,  the  cabriole  leg  was  first  used.  This  was  a  curved  form 
of  support  conventionalizing  an  animal  leg,  with  knee  and 
ankle  usually  terminating  in  a  carved  deer’s  hoof.  Curvi¬ 
linear  forms  were  also  used  for  stretchers. 

Interiors  of  the  Regency  and  Louis  XV  periods  (1715- 
1774).  The  Regency  style  (17 15-1723)  was  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  classic  severity  of  that  of  the  Sun-King  and  the 
romanticism  that  developed  during  the  reign  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Louis  XV.  The  change  in  art  forms  was  slow,  but 
the  demand  for  austerity,  grandeur,  and  formality  lessened 
with  the  political  misfortunes  of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign 
of  the  great  Louis.  The  temper  of  the  king  must  have  been 
softened  greatly  in  his  old  age,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his 
statement  to  Mansart  that  he  wished  to  see  playing  children 
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instead  of  classical  heroes  used  as  subjects  of  decoration.  By 
the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  the  decorative  arts  had 
become  popularized.  Nobles  as  well  as  the  wealthy  bour¬ 
geoisie  vied  with  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  art  products 
and  in  procuring  the  services  of  artists.  The  beginnings  of 
much  greater  economy,  however,  were  noticeable  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  smaller  dwellings,  with  rooms  suitable  for  a 
more  intimate  type  of  entertaining  than  had  been  in  vogue 
before.  The  demand  for  a  reaction  from  the  severity  of 
existing  social  formalities  was  reflected  in  the  value  placed 
upon  small  pleasures;  this  trend  was,  in  turn,  reflected  in  the 
decoration  of  rooms  in  a  more  playful,  fanciful  spirit. 

When  the  Regency  was  established,  the  germs  of  rococo 
forms  had  already  appeared  and  were  blended  with  the  great 
traditions  formulated  by  Lebrun.  With  the  reduction  in 
scale  of  the  decorative  forms  to  suit  smaller  rooms,  there  also 
occurred  a  progressive  change  in  the  character  of  linear  and 
mass  composition.  The  straight  lines  and  the  compass  curves 
of  tlie  Louis  XIV  period  gradually  gave  way  to  free-hand 
and  often  riotous  curves,  which  were  eventually  used  at 
every  opportunity.  The  orders  of  architecture,  inconsistent 
and  inharmonious  with  the  new  forms,  were  completely 
eliminated.  The  eye  was  to  be  distracted  and  amused  by 
continuous  but  irregular  flowing  motion.  Solemnity  was 
to  be  superseded  by  dignity,  humor,  and  whimsy.  With  the 
greater  participation  of  women  in  politics,  in  literature,  and 
in  active  life,  French  art  became  effeminate,  sensuous,  and 
pagan,  yet  light,  graceful,  and  fantastic;  its  purpose  was  not 
to  impress  but  to  please  its  beholder  by  an  emotional  and 
often  voluptuous  appeal. 

In  rooms  of  the  Regency  period,  some  of  the  splendor  of 
the  17th  century  was  still  preserved;  but  the  free-curvilinear 
trend  and  the  rococo  forms  had  become  quite  obvious.  With 
the  passing  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  economy  in  size  and  materials  was  well  under 
way;  the  art  of  the  two  periods,  however,  overlapped  and 
blended  so  that  a  clear  division  was  imperceptible. 
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Charming  Regency  room  in  natural  oak.  The  extreme  rococo 
forms  of  panelling  and  ornament  had  not  yet  been  introduced  when 
this  room  was  made.  The  forms  are  closer  to  the  Louis  XIV  type, 
hut  much  reduced  in  scale.  The  furniture  and  mantel  are  in  the 

Louis  XV  style. 

mentation,  but  in  the  smaller  chateaux,  the  cost  of  carved 
woodwork  precluded  its  profuse  use,  and  panel  fields  were 
painted  with  landscapes,  pastorals,  allegories,  amorini,  and 
nudes.  Carved  ornament  was  generally  omitted  on  the 
mouldings  themselves,  but  gilding  and  painted  ornament  were 
substituted.  In  some  rooms  the  oak  panelling  was  left  in  its 
natural  color,  while  in  others,  the  woodwork  was  painted  in 
rose,  turquoise,  straw,  mustard,  putty,  and  green,  with  the 
mouldings  in  a  contrasting  tint.  The  woodwork  of  the  walls 
was  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  heavy  moulding,  from  which 
sprang  an  ornamented  plaster  cove.  Highly  decorative  wall 
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During  the  Louis  XV  period,  the  walls  continued  to  be 
treated  with  wood  panels  placed  above  a  low  dado.  The  top 
and  bottom  mouldings  of  the  panels  were  delineated  with  ir¬ 
regular  curved  forms  and  broken  corners.  In  the  royal  pal- 
iices,  carving  continued  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  panel  orna- 
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panels,  tapestry  cartoons^  and  ceilings  were  painted  by  Wat¬ 
teau,  Houcher,  and  Fragonard. 

Hie  king’s  favorite,  Madame  de  Pompadour  (1721-1764), 
a  \i’oman  of  great  culture  and  refinement,  was  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  spent  both  time  and 
money  in  furthering  them.  She  contributed  large  sums  for 
the  excavations  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  She  also  ob¬ 
tained  royal  patronage  for  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Sevres,  where  exquisitely  delicate  pieces  were  produced,  and 
where  new  chemicals  were  discovered  to  produce  the  rose, 
king’s  blue,  and  gold  for  which  the  ware  became  famous. 
Pompadour  was  also  interested  financially  in  an  oriental  trad¬ 
ing  company,  and  succeeded  in  popularizing  oriental  impor¬ 
tations.  Artists,  seeking  her  favor,  contributed  to  the  vogue; 
and  not  only  were  oriental  patterns  reproduced  in  various 
mediums,  but  several  decorative  artists  developed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  originality  in  creating  designs  based  on 
Chinese  motifs  for  use  in  wall  panels,  screens,  fans,  and  wall 
paintings.  Among  these  artists  were  Pillement  and  Chris- 
tophe  Huet,  who  produced  the  most  fantastic  arrangements 
of  mandarins,  pagodas,  parasols,  monkeys,  ladders,  and  foli¬ 
age.  A  host  of  imitators  added  to  the  popularity  of  the 
movement,  the  designs  being  known  as  chinoiseries  and 
singerieSj  according  to  their-  use  of  Chinese  or  of  monkey 
motifs.  Another  inspiration  for  painted  panel  designs  was 
obtained  from  Turkish  sources,  and  decorations  a  la  turque 
represented  beauties  of  the  harem,  men  in  turban  or  fez,  and 
other  Mohammedan  types,  intertwined  with  delicate  ara¬ 
besques. 

The  demand  for  decorated  wall  panels  in  the  Chinese  man¬ 
ner  extended  to  the  middle  classes,  and  was  supplied  through 
the  importation  of  Chinese  hand-painted  wallpapers,  which 
could  be  had  for  less  than  French  artists  demanded  for  their 
work.  Wallpaper,  which  had  first  been  made  in  France  by 
Jean  Papillon  in  the  latter  years  of  the  17th  century,  was  thus 
popularized. 
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Courtesy  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Exquisitely  painted  wall  showing  the  transition  from  the  Louis  XV 
to  Louis  XVI  style.  The  extreme  rococo  curves  are  simplified  to 
elliptical  forms.  The  scale  becomes  smaller.  Some  of  the  panels 
are  rectangular,  and  the  sentimental  quality  and  approach  to  natu¬ 
ralism  in  the  painted  patterns  are  characteristic. 
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iManrcls  were  made  in  marble,  with  sweeping  curved 
shelves  and  lire  openings.  Ihe  overmantel,  known  as  a 
triiiJicciii^  combined  woodwork,  mirror,  and  painting.  Elab¬ 
orate  cast-iron  firebacks,  gilded  bronze  lighting  fixtures,  and 
andirons  in  rococo  forms  were  used.  Textile  patterns  were 
reduced  in  scale  and  consisted  of  scrolls,  ribbons,  flowers,  and 
shells.  Brocades,  damasks,  taffetas,  satins,  moires,  and  other 
fine  silk  wxaves  were  used  for  draperies  and  other  decorative 
purposes.  Printed  cottons  wore  introduced  in  the  toiles-de- 
]oi/y  made  by  Oberkampf,  who  designed  pictorial  groups  in 
large  repeats  in  red,  blue,  green,  and  eggplant,  and  printed 
them  on  a  wdiite  ground  by  the  hand-block  process.  Window 
treatments  wore  sumptuous,  with  full  curtains  and  valances. 
Colors  wore  light  in  value,  and  soft,  neutral  hues  were  used. 

Floors  wore  in  rectangular  parquet  patterns  or  in  elaborate 
marquetry  arrangements  made  in  contrasting  woods.  Floor 
coverings  were  made  at  the  Aubusson  and  Savonnerie  looms 
in  rococo  patterns  and  delicate  colors. 

The  height  of  the  Louis  XV  Rococo  style  was  reached 
about  1760,  and  the  use  of  the  exuberant  forms  lessened 
thereafter,  as  the  public  tired  of  the  artificiality  and  super¬ 
sophistication  of  the  period.  The  exquisite  taste  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  was  a  dominant  influence  in  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  greater  restraint.  At  least  ten  years  before  the  death 
of  Louis  XV,  the  character  of  the  interiors  as  well  as  the 
detail  of  furniture  and  accessories  assumed  the  forms  usually 
called  ^Touis  XVI.” 

Furniture  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  The  most  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV  period  was  the 
complete  dominance  of  the  free-curved  line  in  both  structure 
and  ornament.  The  straight  line  was  diligently  avoided. 
The  cabriole  leg  was  used  exclusively,  but  the  scroll  foot  was 
substituted  for  the  deer’s  hoof  of  the  preceding  period.  Fur¬ 
niture  became  smaller  in  its  main  dimensions  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  in  line,  and  tended  toward  greater  comfort  and  less 
formalism  and  balance.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  many 
very  small  pieces  of  precious  appearance  were  produced. 
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Louis  XV  furniture  and  details. 
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The  most  insignihcant  household  objects,  such  as  thernioinc- 
rets  and  barometers,  became  delightfully  designed  ornamental 
features. 

I'he  intimate  social  life  of  the  period  brought  about  the 
development  of  many  new  types  of  furniture.  The  chaise- 
longue,  the  bergere,  the  canape,  the  tcunhoiir  desk,  the  bon- 
beiir-du-jour,  and  the  firescreen  were  introduced.  Many 
types  of  beds  were  developed;  particularly  popular  were 
those  in  alcoves  or  with  graceful  head-draperies  hung  from 
crowns  and  valances. 

The  bo'uibe  and  serpentine  fronts  were  introduced  for 
desks,  cabinets,  and  bureaus.  Table  tops  in  colored  marble 
\\  ere  curvilinear  in  form.  Console  or  wall  tables  and  shelves 
were  supported  by  elaborately  curved  and  carved  supports 
attached  to  the  wall.  Oak,  mahogany,  cherry,  rose,  apple,  and 
pear  were  the  structural  woods  used.  Marquetry  was  made 
in  tulip,  kingwood,  violetwood,  and  amaranth.  Much  of  the 
furniture  was  painted  in  delicate  shades  of  gray,  cream,  rose, 
sky  blue,  and  apricot.  Chinese  lacquer  was  introduced  by 
the  Martin  Brothers  and  became  known  as  V ernis  Martin, 
the  name  being  applied  to  the  furniture  made  by  these 
cabinetmakers  as  well.  Upholstery  materials  were  tapestry, 
needlepoint,  damask,  taffeta,  brocade,  leather,  toile-de-Jouy, 
and  cane.  Furniture  ornaments  consisted  of  ormolu  mounts, 
many  of  which  were  designed  by  the  great  ciseleurs,  Jean- 
Jacques  Caffieri  and  Gouthiere,  whose  metalwork  for  clocks, 
shelf  ornaments,  and  lighting  fixtures  was  the  equal  of  jew¬ 
elry  in  chiselling  and  finish.  Oeben  and  Jacob  became  the 
leading  cabinetmakers. 

Interiors  of  the  Louis  XVI  or  Neo-Grecque  period 
(1774-1789).  When  Louis  XVI  came  to  the  throne,  the 
nobility  were  exhausted  financially  and  fatigued  by  a  half 
century  of  superficial  pleasures.  The  protests  of  the  mobs 
had  already  begun  to  rumble  and  vehemently  to  demand  a 
cessation  of  the  public  policies.  Both  prudence  and  boredom 
with  their  life  called  for  a  change  in  the  outward  living  con- 
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ditions  of  the  aristocrats,  and  a  definite  trend  toward  sim¬ 
plicity  was  the  art  reaction  of  this  movement. 

Interiors  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  completely  discarded 
the  rococo  forms.  Free-curvilinear  panelling  gave  way  to 
straight  lines,  rectangles,  circles,  and  ellipses.  Ornament, 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Unusual  example  o£  a  Louis  XVI  room  from  Dijon,  France.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  fine-scale  classical  architectural  detail,  with  rectangular 
panels  and  semicircular  curves.  The  panel  fields  are  hung  with 
brocade.  The  overdoor  is  a  plaster  cast  showing  an  allegorical 
grouping  of  amorini. 

used  less  profusely,  was  either  borrowed  from  the  floral 
forms  of  nature  or  inspired  by  the  new  Pompeian  discoveries; 
otherwise,  it  was  of  a  sentimental  character.  The  classical  or¬ 
ders  of  architecture  once  again  became  fashionable,  and  Pom¬ 
peian  proportions,  as  well  as  those  of  Vitruvius,  were  used. 
Great  delicacy  of  scale  was  prevalent,  in  both  relief  orna¬ 
ment  and  surface  pattern,  with  colors  tending  toward  pale 
tints. 

When  the  walls  were  covered  with  wood  panelling,  there 
was  an  effort  toward  symmetry  of  design,  with  opposite  walls 
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in  compositions  that  balanced  each  other.  The  walls  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  low  dadoes  designed  on  the  principle  of  tlie 
pedestal,  with  simple  panelling  above,  produced  by  small  and 
simple  mouldings  that  were  accentuated  by  paint  in  a  color 
contrasting  with  that  of  the  field.  A  complete  entablature 
M  as  often  used,  but  the  details  and  mouldings  were  fine  in 


Louis  XVI  room  in  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  The  rectangular 
panels  are  characteristic;  the  mouldings  and  ornament  are  gilded; 
the  general  informality  of  arrangement  is  typical. 

scale.  Panel  mouldings  were  simplified  in  both  shape  and 
enrichment,  and  the  frames  of  the  panels  were  sometimes 
additionally  accentuated  by  narrow  painted  stripes.  The 
panel  field  was  seldom  carved,  although  small  oval  rosettes 
were  occasionally  placed  in  each  corner.  Panels  were  often 
painted  a  plain  color.  If  ornamented  by  means  of  paint,  the 
panel  was  frequently  treated  with  an  arabesque  pattern  that 
was  designed  in  a  combination  of  Pompeian  forms  and  natur¬ 
alistic  flowers  or  garlands  and  bouquets.  Trumeaux  and  wall 
panels  were  also  decorated  with  landscapes  showing  imagin¬ 
ary  Roman  ruins,  or  by  grisaille  monotone  paintings  imitating 
bas-relief  sculptured  panels  of  amorini  or  of  classical  figures. 
The  use  of  stretched  textiles  for  panel  fields  became  more 
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common,  and  wallpaper  was  used  to  cover  wooden  panels  and 
as  an  all-over  wall  covering  for  plaster  walls.  Painting  to 
imitate  marble  walls  was  another  method  used  in  the  search 
for  economical  decorative  effects. 

Mantels  continued  to  be  made  in  marble,  of  simple  rectan¬ 
gular  designs  ornamented  with  square  rosettes,  classical 
brackets,  inodillions,  and  panels  carved  with  classical  figures 
and  floral  forms.  Overmantels  were  most  frequently  treated 
with  mirrors  framed  in  the  panelling  and  often  combined 
with  a  painting.  Door  and  window  trim  was  usually  treated 
with  a  corriplete  entablature,  crowned  with  an  ornamental 
motif  in  paint  or  with  a  relief  carving  framed  in  a  circle  or 
ellipse.  Ceilings  were  left  plain,  except  in  unusually  elab¬ 
orate  rooms,  in  which  case  they  were  painted  to  resemble  sky 
and  cloud  effects.  Floors  continued  to  be  treated  in  oak  par¬ 
quet  patterns,  and  were  covered  with  Aubusson  and  Savon- 
nerie  rugs  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  decorative  detail  of 
the  period. 

The  ornamental  forms  and  motifs  used  in  all  branches  of 
the  decorative  arts  during  the  Louis  XVI  period  consisted  of 
garlands,  festoons,  swags,  and  wreaths  composed  of  natural 
roses,  daisies,  and  chrysanthemums,  commonly  tied  by  a  rib¬ 
bon  bow-knot  with  floating  ends;  Pompeian  arabesques  and 
rinceaux;  Greek  ornaments  such  as  the  honeysuckle,  fret,  and 
guilloche;  sentimental  objects  such  as  cherubs  and  cupid- 
bows  and  darts;  scenes  from  La  Fontaine’s  fables;  and  pastoral 
motifs  such  as  shepherd  figures,  farm  tools,  wheat  sheaves, 
and  beribboned  hats.  Pillement  continued  to  produce  his 
delightful  chinoiseries,  and  the  classical  influence  was  seen  in 
the  use  of  both  nude  and  draped  figures,  and  in  sphinxes, 
vases,  lyres,  and  masks. 

The  outstanding  decorative  artists  of  the  period  were 
Houdon,  the  realistic  sculptor;  Clodion,  famous  for  his  dec¬ 
orative  terra-cotta  nymphs  aiid  satyrs;  Saint-Memin,  known 
for  his  crayon  portraits;  and  Hubert  Robert,  noted  for  his 
paintings  and  panel  decorations  of  imaginary  Roman  ruins 
and  landscapes.  Fragonard  lived  until  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
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rurv,  and  rhc  influence  of  Boucher  continued  in  tlic  work  of 
iiis  pupils. 

I'he  ackno\\  ledgcd  gem  of  Louis  XVI  architecture  and 
decoration  is  the  Petit  Lrianon,  the  work  of  Jacques-Ange 
Ciabriel,  architect  for  Louis  XV.  It  was  built  in  the  gardens 


Marie  Antoinette’s  "bedroom  in  the  Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles,  built 
toward  the  end  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  The  panelling  still  shows 
a  little  of  the  irregularity  of  the  curved  forms,  the  walls  are  painted 
an  off-white,  the  textiles  are  yellow  damask.  Contrasts  are  subdued, 
scale  is  small,  and  comparative  simplicity  of  effect  is  developed. 

of  Versailles  as  a  gift  for  Madame  du  Barry,  but  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  Marie  Antoinette’s  occupancy. 

Furniture  of  the  Louis  XVI  period.  The  Louis  XVI 
period,  short  as  it  was,  saw  a  very  definite  reaction  in  furni¬ 
ture  forms.  Proportions  continued  to  be  light,  delicate,  and 
small  in  scale,  but  the  free  curve  of  the  previous  period  was 
completely  eliminated.  The  dominant  line  of  design  was 
straight;  curves,  if  used,  were  once  again  circles,  segments, 
and  ellipses.  In  the  early  years  of  the  period,  the  cabriole 
form  of  leg  continued  in  use,  but  the  knee  and  ankle  were 
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Louis  XVI  furniture  and  details. 
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much  less  pronounced,  and  the  form  finally  gave  way  to  the 
straight  tapered  leg,  which  was  usually  enriched  with  vertical 
or  spiral  dutings,  and  which  invariably  started  at  the  top 
from  a  square  block  form  ornamented  with  a  square  rosette 
or  patera.  In  cabinet  pieces,  panelling  was  rectangular,  often 
decorated  at  the  corners  with  rosettes.  Mouldings  were  small 
and  simple. 

Many  new  types  of  occasional  furniture  and  accessories 
that  had  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  Louis  XV  period 
became  more  popular.  Among  these  were  the  gueridofij 
etaghe,  eijcoigimre,  girandole,  canape,  coiffeuse,  poudreuse, 
and  secretaire.  The  woods  employed  for  both  construction 
and  veneer  were  the  same  as  during,  the  previous  period. 
Mahogany  was  used  more  extensively  as  greater  appreciation 
developed  for  grained  effects.  Painted  furniture  also  came 
into  vogue.  The  great  (Cabinetmakers  of  the  period  were 
Riesener,  Beneman,  Weisweiler,  and  Carlin. 

Furniture  ornamentation  consisted  of  simple  carving,  mar¬ 
quetry,  ormolu  mounts,  and  painted  decoration,  and  the 
motifs  used  were  the  garland,  bow-knot,  oval  medallion, 
naturalistic  bouquet,  Cupid  and  his  bow  and  darts,  graceful 
rinceaux  and  arabesques,  and  other  forms  borrowed  from  the 
motifs  of  interior  architecture  and  decoration.  Japanese  gold 
and  black  lacquer  were  substituted  for  the  more  colorful 
Chinese  types.  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  or  small  ormolu 
panels  showing  graceful  nymphs,  classical  urns,  and  natural¬ 
istic  flower  motifs  were  often  applied  to  the  furniture  in 
cameo-like  panel  decoration. 

Upholstery  materials  were  Aubusson  tapestries,  needle¬ 
point,  and  tooled  leather  designed  to  fit  specific  pieces,  plain 
striped  and  moire  silks,  brocades,  damasks,  and  printed  cot¬ 
tons  patterned  in  the  same  motifs  seen  in  the  painted  and 
carved  ornament  of  the  period.  The  colors  were  of  the  most 
delicate  tints. 

The  Revolution  and  the  Directoire  periods  (1789-1804). 
The  years  of  the  Revolution  were  destructive  rather  than 
constructive  so  far  as  the  decorative  arts  were  concerned. 
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During  the  Dircctoirc  period  were  produced  the  transitional 
forms  of  art  that  filled  the  gap  between  the  periods  of  Louis 
X\^I  and  Napoleon.  Klenients  of  both  styles  were  seen, 
although  the  short  political  duration  of  the  “Directorate”  did 
not  permit  the  construction  of  many  examples  of  either  archi¬ 
tecture  or  decoration. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  events  that  followed, 
many  of  the  craftsmen  were  ill-supported;  lacking  clients, 
they  entered  other  fields,  and  with  the  disorganization  of  the 
apprentice  system,  much  of  the  exquisite  tradition  of  French 
art  of  the  i8th  century  was  lost.  Craftsmen  who  were  able 
to  continue  work  endeavored  to  maintain  their  sense  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  good  proportion,  and  searched  for  art  forms  that 
were  not  associated  with  the  old  aristocracy.  During  the 
Directoire  period,  the  delicacy  of  the  forms  and  some  of  the 
refinement  of  detail  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  were  continued, 
but  new  ornamental  motifs  were  introduced.  Both  wood- 
carvers  and  painters  inspired  themselves  from  military  objects 
such  as  spears,  drums,  trumpets,  stars,  and  the  Phrygian  or 
Liberty  cap  of  the  revolutionary  armies.  Since  Pompeii  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  French  kings,  the  use  of  Pompeian 
architectural  forms  and  ornament  continued. 

Interiors  of  the  Empire  period  (1804-1814).  The  coro¬ 
nation  of  Napoleon  in  1 804  was  the  first  act  in  the  return  to 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  and  social  organization. 
The  new  aristocracy,  trained  and  experienced  in  military  tac¬ 
tics  rather  than  in  social  amenities,  had  had  little  opportunity 
to  develop  a  true  connoisseurship  of  the  arts.  The  emperor, 
however,  with  history  in  mind,  recognized  the  value  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  public  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  ego  required  visual  evidence  of  his  imperial  glory. 

Jacques  Louis  David,  the  painter,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  death  warrant  of  Louis  XVI,  was  appointed 
the  art  dictator  of  France,  and  strove  to  emulate  his  famous 
predecessor  Lebrun.  Although  handicapped  by  the  self- 
conceits  of  Napoleon,  David  became  the  man  of  the  hour  in 
art,  politics,  and  society.  His  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
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life  of  the  period  was  enormous.  Proud,  cold,  and  austere, 
he  was  at  first  a  believer  in  Spartan  simplicity;  but  with  the 
rise  in  power  of  Bonaparte,  he  turned  to  the  antiquities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  his  search  for  design  inspiration  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  emperor’s  desire  for  majestic  splendor. 


Bathroom  for  Napoleon  at  Malmaison,  showing  a  very  simple 
painted  Empire  wall  treatment.  Large  plain  panelled  surfaces  are 
accented  by  small  classical  heads,  with  a  painted  frieze  in  the  Pom¬ 
peian  manner.  The  furniture  is  rather  heavy  in  its  proportions, 
with  Greek  curved  lines  and  ormolu  mounts. 

David  called  Napoleon’s  attention  to  the  two  young  archi¬ 
tects,  Percier  and  Fontaine,  whose  refined  taste  had  been 
based  on  the  severe  classicism  already  established  by  Robert 
Adam  of  England.  From  that  moment,  the  two  architects, 
in  partnership,  dominated  the  art  style  of  the  period  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  designs  for  the  buildings,  decoration,  furniture,  and 
accessories  intended  for  Napoleon’s  use.  A  host  of  imitators 
of  lesser  ability  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  public.  The 
Empire  style  was  best  exemplified  in  the  Chateau  de  Mal¬ 
maison,  built  by  Napoleon  for  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  in 
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redecorated  rooms  in  the  chateaux  at  Fontainebleau,  Com- 
piegne,  Versailles,  and  Paris. 

AValls  were  seldom  treated  with  wood  panelling,  but  were 
more  often  hung  with  textiles  or  wallpaper,  or  painted  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Pompeian  figures  and  conventional  designs.  Jo¬ 
sephine’s  bedroom  in  Malmaison  represents  the  interior  of  an 
elaborate  circular  Roman  military  tent,  with  draped  walls  in 
red  silk,  apparently  supported  by  turned  posts  spaced  several 
feet  apart.  The  ceiling,  also  in  cloth,  is  partly  enriched  by  a 
gold  applique  pattern.  The  orders  continued  in  use,  with  the 
delicate  Pompeian  proportions  dominating.  In  the  majority 
of  rooms  both  dado  and  cornice  were  used,  although  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  academic  architectural  forms  were  simplified.  When 
walls  were  treated  with  paint,  a  large  frieze  was  often  intro¬ 
duced,  decorated  with  classical  medallions,  urns,  and  human 
figures,  or  composed  with  delicate  garlands,  swags,  and  ara¬ 
besques  in  the  Pompeian  manner.  Door  and  window  open¬ 
ings  were  trimmed  with  simple  architraves,  and  door  panels 
were  often  diamond-shaped.  Mantels  were  in  marble,  as  a 
rule,  in  straight-line  architectural  designs  with  a  minimum  of 
mouldings,  the  side  supports  consisting  of  columns  and  pilas¬ 
ters  or  caryatids.  Ornament  was  carved  or  applied  in  ormolu. 

Ceilings  were  high,  and  generally  flat,  although  the  seg¬ 
mental  arched  form  was  also  used.  A  plaster  relief  pattern 
was  sometimes  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  from  which 
hung  an  elaborate  crystal  chandelier.  Floors  were  in  tile, 
marble,  and  oak  parquetry. 

Draperies  were  in  heavy  silk  materials  with  patterns  of 
strong  contrasting  colors.  Wine  reds,  emerald  greens,  royal 
Durples,  and  brilliant  yellows  and  blues  formed  backgrounds 
for  the  spot-patterned  textiles  which  featured  rosettes,  vic¬ 
tory  wreaths,  bees  (the  chosen  symbol  of  Napoleon),  and  the 
etter  “N.”  Oberkampf  continued  his  production  of  toiles- 
ie-Jouy,  merely  changing  the  patterns  to  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 
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Among  the  ornamental  motifs  used  were  sphinxes,  paterae, 
urns,  cornucopias,  torches,  spears,  fasces,  eagles,  swans,  fig¬ 
ures  of  Pegasus  and  Psyche,  and  Greek  conventional  orna¬ 
ments  such  as  the  fret,  honeysuckle,  acanthus,  and  anthemion. 

The  post-Empire  period.  Napoleon’s  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  did  not  entirely  crush  the  artistic  movement  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  The  Empire  style  continued 
thereafter  with  less  vitality,  and  was  only  finally  destroyed 
about  1830  by  the  changed  economic  conditions  resulting 
from  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  machine 
production. 

The  importance  of  the  Empire  style  in  the  decorative  arts 
resulted  from  its  extensive  adoption  by  other  European  na¬ 
tions  and  its  influence  upon  their  arts.  In  spite  of  political 
enmity,  Europe  continued  to  view  the  productions  of  Erance 
as  the  standard  of  taste.  Both  Italy  and  Spain  employed 
Erench  designers  and  craftsmen  for  the  construction  of  pal¬ 
aces  for  Napoleon’s  relatives.  The  English  Regency,  the 
German  Biedermeier,  and  the  American  Eederal  styles  were 
all  strongly  influenced  by  the  French  art  of  this  period. 

Furniture  of  the  Directoire  and  Empire  periods.  Under 
the  Directorate,  cabinetmakers  eagerly  endeavored  to  prove 
their  loyalty  to  the  republic,  and  attempted  to  eliminate  pat¬ 
terns  and  designs  that  recalled  too  strongly  the  old  regime. 
They  found  difliculty,  however,  in  creating  an  artistic  revo¬ 
lution  that  was  as  sudden  and  complete  as  were  the  cataclys¬ 
mic  changes  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  social  life.  Furniture 
design  continued  to  maintain  the  delightful  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  monarchy,  but  economic  conditions  forced  a 
cheapening  of  construction,  a  lowering  of  quality  in  materi¬ 
als,  and  less  use  of  ornament  and  enrichment.  Classical 
Roman  and  Pompeian  motifs  continued  in  use  as  ornamental 
forms,  and  to  these  were  added  military  motifs. 

The  Directoire  forms  merged  into  those  of  the  Empire, 
and  as  Napoleon’s  earliest  military  fame  was  made  in  Egypt, 
the  designers  symbolized  and  recalled  his  activities  by  the  use 
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of  sphinxes,  obelisks,  pyramids,  winged  vultures,  and  lotus 
and  palm  motifs. 

When  the  Empire  was  firmly  established  and  the  influence 
of  Percier  and  Fontaine  had  developed,  a  more  severe  clas¬ 
sicism  was  pursued.  The  Grecian  forms  of  design  in  furni¬ 
ture  were  used  with  ornamental  motifs  borrowed  from  both 
Grecian  and  Roman  sources.  The  swan,  cornucopia,  eagle, 
torch,  and  honeysuckle  were  particularly  popular,  and  furni¬ 
ture  feet  were  occasionally  carved  to  imitate  the  dog’s  paw. 

The  proportioning  of  the  furniture  tended  toward  greater 
heaviness,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  less  experienced  cabinet¬ 
makers  clumsiness  and  unstudied  effect  were  often  apparent. 
Fewer  mouldings  were  used,  and  large  plain  surfaces  were 
accentuated  by  veneering  in  rare  imported  woods  in  which 
the  graining  was  the  most  interesting  feature.  Mahogany, 
elm,  apple,  pear,  and  amboyna  woods  were  most  prevalently 
used. 

The  use  of  ormolu  mounts  for  enrichment  continued,  and 
while  a  few  ciseleurs,  such  as  Odiot  and  Thomire,  maintained 
the  tradition  of  Gouthiere,  much  of  the  metalwork  was 
cheaply  cast,  untouched  by  the  chisel,  unsuitably  designed, 
and  distributed  in  poor  compositional  arrangements. 

The  Grecian  influence  was  particularly  noticeable  in  chair 
design  in  which  the  circular  or  klismos  back  was  used,  with 
both  front  and  rear  legs  slightly  flared  or  curved.  Sofas  and 
day-beds  were  often  unsymmetrically  designed  so  that  one 
end  was  higher  than  the  other  and  the  arms  and  legs  followed 
chaste  and  simple  curves  of  Greek  origin.  Upholstery  tex¬ 
tiles  consisted  of  leather,  tapestry,  and  plain  and  patterned 
silks  in  vivid  coloring. 

In  addition  to  the  pieces  of  furniture  not  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  bibliotheque,  buffet,  chiffonier,  commode,  con¬ 
sole,  ecran,  escritoire,  fauteuil,  lit,  menaghe,  pmetiere,  tab¬ 
ouret,  vaisselier,  and  vitrine.  ' 
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OUTSTANDING  PERSONS  IN  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS 
OE  THE  FRENCH  PERIODS 

Bcniin,  Jcnn  (16^8-1711).  Designer  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Boucher,  Franyois  (1703-1770).  Decorative  painter  under 
Louis  X\^. 

Boulle,  Andrc-Charles  (1642-1732).  Cabinetmaker  under  Louis 
X\Y.  Responsible  for  the  extensive  use  of  ormolu  and  mar¬ 
quetry. 

Caffieri,  Jacques  (1678-1755),  and  son,  Philippe  (17 14-1774). 
Cabinetmakers  and  sculptors  under  Louis  XIV  and  XV. 

Cerceau,  Jacques  du.  Sixteenth  century  architect  and  furniture 
designer  under  Henry  IV. 

Cucci,  Domenico.  Cabinetmaker  under  Louis  XIV. 

David,  Jacques  Louis  (1748-1825).  Revolutionary  and  Empire 
painter.  Director  of  art  under  Napoleon. 

Delorme,  Philibert  (15 15-1570).  Court  architect  under  Francis  I, 
Henry  II,  and  Charles  IX. 

Fontaine,  Pierre-Fran^ois-Leonard  (1762-1853).  Architect  and 
designer,  whose  association  with  Percier  made  them  the  leaders 
of  the  Empire  style. 

Fragonard,  Jean-Honore  (1732-1806).  Decorative  painter  under 
Louis  XV. 

Gabriel,  Jacques-Ange  (1698-1782).  Architect  of  the  Petit 
Trianon  and  Place  de  la  Concorde  under  Louis  XV. 

Goujon,  Jean  (1510-1566).  Sixteenth  century  architect  and 
sculptor  who  worked  on  the  Louvre. 

Gouthiere,  Pierre  (1740-1806).  Ciseleur  and  metal  sculptor  who 
made  ormolu  mounts,  ornaments,  and  lighting  fixtures. 

Houdon,  Jean-Antoine  (1741-1828).  Sculptor,  notable  for  por¬ 
trait  busts. 

Huet,  Christophe  (d.  1759).  Decorative  painter  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XV. 

Huet,  Jean-Baptiste  (1745-1811).  Designer  of  toiles-de-Jouy  for 
Oberkampf  and  wallpaper  for  Reveillon. 

Jacob,  Georges.  Louis  XVI  ebeniste. 

Jacquard,  Joseph-Marie  (1752-1834).  Inventor  of  the  Jacquard 
attachment  for  producing  colored  woven  patterns  in  machine- 
made  textiles. 
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Jacquemart  and  Benard.  Wallpaper  manufacturers,  successors  to 
Reveillon,  1791-1840. 

Lebrun,  Charles  (1619-1690).  Director  of  fine  arts  under  Louis 
XIV. 

Lepautre,  Jean  (1618-1682).  Royal  architect  under  Louis  XIV. 

Lescot,  Pierre  (1510-1578).  Sixteenth  century  architect  under 
Henry  II;  worked  on  the  Louvre. 

Mansart,  Jules  Hardouin  (1646-1708).  Royal  architect  of  Louis* 
XIV.  Most  notable  works:  Dome  of  the  Invalides  and  Palace 
of  Versailles. 

Marot,  Daniel  (1650-171-).  Designer  of  ornament,  panelling, 
and  furniture  under  Louis  XIV.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  he  emigrated  to  Holland  and  established  the 
French  Baroque  style  there;  later,  he  introduced  it  in  England. 

Martin  Brothers.  Cabinetmakers  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
The  four  brothers  introduced  Chinese  lacquer  as  a  finish  on 
French  furniture.  The  finish  and  the  furniture  so  treated  are 
called  Vernis  Martin. 

Oberkampf,  Christophe-Philippe  (1738-1815).  Creator  of  toile- 
de-Jouy  and  founder  of  Jouy  manufactory. 

Oeben,  Jean  Francois  (d.  1765).  Louis  XV  ebeniste. 

Palissy,  Bernard  (1510-1589).  Early  potter,  inventor  of  enam¬ 
elled  pottery. 

Papillon,  Jean  (1661-1723).  Wallpaper  designer  and  maker. 

Percier,  Charles  (1764-1838).  Architect  and  designer  who  with 
Fontaine  established  the  Empire  style  in  France. 

Pillement,  Jean  (1719-1808).  Decorative  painter,  noted  for  his 
chinoiseries. 

Reveillon,  J.  B.  Wallpaper  designer  and  maker  from  1762  to 
1789. 

Riesener,  Jean  Henri  (1734-1806).  Louis  XVI  ebeniste,  succes¬ 
sor  to  Oeben. 

Robert,  Hubert  (1753-1808).  Painter  and  decorator  under  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI.  Noted  for  his  landscapes  and  paintings  of 
Roman  ruins. 

Sambin,  Hugues.  Architect  and  furniture  designer  under  Cath¬ 
erine  de’  Medici. 

Watteau,  Antoine  (1684-1721).  Decorative  painter  under  Louis 
XIV  and  XV. 

Weisweiler,  Adam.  Louis  XVI  ebeniste. 
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THE  ENGLISH  PERIODS 


The  ENGLISH  NATION,  product  of  the  fusion  of 
the  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  Danes,  and  Normans,  has 
been  to  modern  history  what  the  Roman  nation  was  to  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  most  important  English  contribution  to  civi¬ 
lization  has  been  her  colonization  of  distant  lands,  and,  with 
rare  exception,  the  establishment  therein  of  law,  order,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  progress.  Except  in  literature,  the  arts  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  freely  borrowed,  although  creative  instinct 
has  at  times  been  sufficient  to  develop  a  nationalistic  expres¬ 
sion  that  has  been  aided  by  isolated  geographical  location, 
security  from  overland  invasion,  vigorous  climate,  and  abun¬ 
dant  moisture. 

The  religious  ecstasy  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages 
crossed  the  Channel  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was 
recorded  in  art  by  the  construction  of  the  romantic  Norman 
and  Gothic  cathedrals  at  Durham,  York,  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
Canterbury,  Wells,  and  elsewhere.  For  500  years  the  English 
kings  were  loyal  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  growing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Pope’s  administration  of  English  affairs,  the 
visit  of  Erasmus,  the  Dutch  humanist,  to  the  English  Court 
in  1498,  and  finally  the  refusal  to  the  king  of  a  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  culminated  in  Henry  VIIFs  throwing 
off  the  papal  authority  and  separating  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  Papal  See. 

From  the  beginning,  owing  to  her  isolated  position.  Great 
Britain  had  necessarily  developed  a  seafaring  race.  The  ac- 
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tivities  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  New  World  during  the 
15  th  century  were  observed  with  envious  glances,  and  the 
bleak  coast  of  Labrador  had  been  the  sole  reward  of  the 
efforts  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  rising  power  of 
Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  the  political  and  cultural  ambi¬ 
tions  of  Francis  I  provoked  Flenry  VIII  to  action.  The  un¬ 
surpassable  splendor  exhibited  in  the  tournament  on  the 
“Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  contributed  to  the  belated  but 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  nobility  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  some  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries 
of  Italy  which  were  then  being  adopted  by  her  neighbor 
nations.  English  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  expand, 
the  seeds  of  the  British  Empire  were  sown,  and  with  the 
increase  in  wealth,  Henry  strove  to  enrich  court  life.  Hol¬ 
bein,  the  German  painter,  John  of  Padua,  the  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  and  other  artists  and  craftsmen  were  invited  to  work  in 
England. 

Elizabeth’s  reign  (1558-1603)  has  been  called  the  Golden 
Age  of  England  and  compared  with  Greece  under  Pericles. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  which  gave 
England  control  of  the  seas,  her  attention  turned  to  economic 
development.  Elizabeth  regarded  with  amusement  the  loot¬ 
ing  of  Spanish  treasure  ships  by  Drake,  and  constantly  en¬ 
couraged  English  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  increase 
in  the  wealth  of  the  middle  class  permitted  the  development 
of  country  estates  and  the  building  of  manorial  houses.  Tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing  was  stimulated  by  the  influx  of  weavers 
and  tradesmen  from  the  Netherlands,  who  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
attempted  to  settle  Virginia.  The  inborn  love  of  liberty  and 
independence  of  thought  of  the  English  people,  first  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  demand  for  the  Magna  Carta  in  1215,  gave 
birth  during  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
movement  which  was  later  to  have  such  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  development  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
theater  became  the  favorite  form  of  amusement,  under  the 
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auspices  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  All  England 
bloomed  under  a  regime  of  peace,  increased  wealth,  and  the 
induence  of  Renaissance  ideas. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  political  disorder  occurred 
during  the  reigns  of  her  successors,  James  I  and  Charles  I. 
Van  Dyck,  the  Flemish  painter,  went  to  England  to  paint 
portraits  of  the  court  nobility.  Inigo  Jones  introduced  the 
Palladian  style  of  architecture.  The  East  India  Company 
was  organized.  Charles  I  was  tried  and  executed  in  1649. 
The  English  civil  war  was  a  period  of  great  destruction  of 
both  ecclesiastical  and  private  property,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Protectorate  under  Cromwell. 

In  1660  the  monarchy  was  restored,  and  Charles  II  was 
called  to  the  throne.  Charles  was  sympathetic  with  his 
cousin,  Louis  XIV  of  France;  in  his  reaction  to  the  repressed 
and  subdued  spirit  that  had  prevailed  during  the  Puritan  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  he  endeavored  to  imitate  the  lavishness  and  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  French  court.  The  Great  Fire,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  part  of  London,  occurred  in  his  reign,  and 
this  disaster  gave  impetus  to  the  construction  of  new  homes, 
public  buildings,  and  churches.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect,  became  the  leading  influence  in  the  artistic  life  of 
the  period  and  was  called  upon  to  design  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
in  London  and  to  redesign  Flampton  Court  Palace,  the  home 
of  the  English  king.  Sir  Christopher  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Palladio,  the  Italian  architect,  and  by  French  architects. 
Many  French  and  Flemish  craftsmen,  among  them  Daniel 
Marot,  came  to  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  Charles  supported  several  art  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tapestry  factory  at  Mortlake  outside  of  London. 
It  is  said  that  40,000  French  weavers  entered  England  at  this 
time.. 

The  corruptions  of  Charles’  reign  created  a  reaction  after 
his  death.  James  II  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  ousted 
because  he  attempted  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  state  church.  James’  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband, 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  a  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  were 
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invited  to  rule  as  joint  sovereigns.  Prosperity,  economy,  and 
simplicity  characterized  their  reign.  The  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I  (1702-1727)  witnessed  a  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  empire.  England,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  with 
France,  obtained  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Trade  with  India,  the  Far  East,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  New  England  increased.  Wealth  poured  into  the 
nation.  New  ways  of  thinking,  new  modes  of  life  helped 
to  develop  social  intercourse.  The  nobility  settled  down  to 
enjoy  comfort  and  culture.  While  the  men  followed  the 
hounds  or  drank  their  flip  and  ale,  women  consumed  tea, 
played  cards,  and  plied  their  needles. 

The  reigns  of  George  II  and  George  III  (1727-1810)  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  same  lines  of  social  development  as  those 
of  their  immediate  predecessors.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  great  industrial  changes  were  wrought  in 
manufacturing  by  the  inventions  of  machinery.  In  1764  the 
spinning  jenny  was  invented  by  Arkwright,  the  steam  engine 
by  Watt  in  1769,  cylinder  printing  for  textile  manufacturing 
in  1783,  and  the  power  loom  in  1785.  The  excavations  at 
Pompeii  strongly  influenced  the  arts. 

England’s  ships  carried  English  products  to  all  shores,  and 
returned  with  holds  filled  with  the  luxuries  and  necessities 
produced  in  foreign  lands.  The  i8th  century  was  a  period 
of  cultural,  as  well  as  industrial,  growth.  The  Society  of  the 
Dilettanti  was  organized  in  1733  with  the  idea  of  promoting 
the  arts,  and  it  influenced  greatly  the  development  of  public 
taste  in  architecture  and  decoration.  In  literature  the  i8th 
century  produced  such  men  as  Johnson,  Pope,  Fielding, 
Richardson,  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Goldsmith;  in  science,  New¬ 
ton  and  Halley;  in  statesmanship  it  brought  forth  such  men 
as  Burke  and  Walpole;  in  religion  and  philosophy,  Locke  and 
Wesley;  in  history,  Edward  Gibbon. 

In  1810  George  IV  became  regent,  because  of  the  illness 
of  George  III.  Napoleon’s  ten  years  of  threats  and  actions 
were  brought  to  a  close  at  Waterloo  by  Wellington.  Once 
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more  England  and  Europe  had  an  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  peacetime  pursuits.  With  the  aid  of  the  new 
mechanical  inventions,  old  industries  began  to  produce  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Home  production  with  one’s  own  tools 
gave  way  to  large-scale  production  in  the  factory.  Popula¬ 
tion  began  to  increase  and  concentrate  in  the  cities.  Manu¬ 
facturing  began  to  compete  with  agriculture.  The  greatly 
increased  wealth  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
newly  rich,  who  dazzled  the  world  with  their  display.  The 
post-Napoleonic  era  witnessed  a  reaction  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  society,  from  the  self-discipline  imposed  during 
the  uncertainty  of  war  years  to  liberty  and  license  carried  to 
extremes  that  were  not  counteracted  until  the  youthful  Vic¬ 
toria  inherited  the  crown. 

The  effort  of  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey 
had  a  strong  sentimental  appeal  for  the  English  people.  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Byron  romanticized  the  classic  spirit  in  their 
poetry;  and  with  the  additional  influence  of  the  standards 
of  taste  of  the  French  Empire,  classic— and  particularly  Greek 
—forms  in  the  decorative  arts  were  revived. 

Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837.  The  indus¬ 
trial  age  continued  to  expand  to  unimagined  proportions. 
Wealth  came  from  quantity  rather  than  quality  production. 
The  craftsmanship  of  the  handworker  in  industry  was  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  economic  advantage  of  machine  work.  The 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  beauty  in  line, 
form,  texture,  and  color  vanished  as  though  it  had  never 
existed. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  English  periods,  1500-1900. 
The  English  Renaissance  periods  of  decorative  arts  are  by 
some  authorities  divided  according  to  the  popular  woods  used 
for  furniture -making.  The  Age  of  Oak  lasted  from  about 
1500  to  1680;  the  Age  of  Walnut,  from  1680  to  1710;  the 
Age  of  Mahogany,  from  1710  to  1770;  and  the  Age  of  Satin- 
wood,  from  1770  to  1820.  The  usual  historical  divisions  are 
as  follows: 
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A.  Early  Renaissance  (1500-1660.  Age  of  Oak). 

1.  Tudor  ( 1500-1558). 

(Reigns  of  Henry  VII,  Henry  VHI,  Edward  VI,  and 
Mary.) 

Transitional  period.  Gothic  forms  dominated;  gradual 
introduction  of  Italian  Renaissance  forms. 

2.  Elizabethan  (1558-1603). 

Transitional  period.  Additional  Renaissance  features  in¬ 
troduced. 

3.  Jacobean  (1603-1649). 

(Reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.) 

Transitional  period.  Few  remaining  Gothic  elements. 
Renaissance  forms  used  with  more  accurate  proportions. 

4.  Cromwellian  (1649-1660). 

Religious  wars.  Period  of  industrial  and  artistic  stagna¬ 
tion.  Influence  of  Inigo  Jones. 

B.  Middle  Renaissance  (1660-1750). 

5.  Restoration,  Stuart,  or  Carolean  period  (1660-1689). 
(Reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.) 

Flemish  and  French  Baroque  influence.  Greater  formal¬ 
ism  in  design.  Rooms  treated  with  large  wooden  panel¬ 
ling.  Influence  of  Wren  and  Gibbons,  with  accurate  con¬ 
ception  of  Renaissance  architecture.  Elaborate  carving 
and  rich  textiles  used  in  furniture. 

6.  William  and  Mary  (1689-1702). 

Interiors  same  as  in  previous  period.  Changes  principally 
in  furniture.  Little  carving.  Enrichment  by  wood  grain¬ 
ing  and  marquetry. 

7.  Queen  Anne  (1702-17 14). 

Interiors  slightly  simplified.  Wallpaper  became  popular. 
Curvilinear  influence  in  furniture.  Walnut  and  mahogany 
used.  Oriental  influence  in  design  and  finish.  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Gibbons’  influences. 

8.  Early  Georgian  ( 17 14-1750). 

(George  I  and  portion  of  George  IPs  reign.) 
Architectural  interiors  impine  and  walnut.  Tendency  to¬ 
ward  heaviness  of  proportion  and  detail.  Furniture  made 
exclusively  of  mahogany.  Early  Chippendale  work. 
Curvilinear  furniture  designs.  Swan  and  Kent  influence. 
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C.  Late  Renaissance  (1750-1830). 

9.  Middle  Georgian  (1750-1770). 

(Portions  of  George  IPs  and  George  Ill’s  reigns.) 
Reaction  toward  lighter  proportions  in  interior  design 
and  furniture.  Chippendale  period. 

10.  Late  Georgian  (1770-1810). 

(End  of  George  Ill’s  reign.) 

Adam  leadership  in  the  arts.  Pompeian  and  Greek  in¬ 
fluence.  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton. 

11.  Regency  (1810-1820,  style  continued  until  1837). 

Period  of  severe  neo-classicism.  Influence  of  Sir  John 
Saone  and  French  Empire.  Decline  of  hand  crafts. 

12.  Victorian  (1830-1901). 

Grow  th  of  industrialism  and  quantity  production.  Ec¬ 
lecticism,  and  cessation  of  traditional  forms  of  art. 

Interiors  of  the  Early  Renaissance  periods  (i  500-1660)* 
English  domestic  interior  decoration  commences  with  the 
charming  half-twiber,  brick,  and  stone  dwellings  erected  dur¬ 
ing  the  1 6th  century.  The  feudal  castle  was  less  necessary 
in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  and  was  of  little  protective 
value  after  the  cannon  superseded  the  bows  of  the  yeomanry 
and  nullified  the  value  of  the  moat  and  drawbridge.  The 
castle  gave  way  to  the  rambling  country  house,  situated  in 
the  center  of  exquisite  gardens  and  velvety  lawns  beautified 
by  the  alternating  sunshine  and  mist  of  the  English  climate. 
The  transition  from  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Gothic 
period  was  slow,  however,  and  the  great  hall  persisted  well 
into  the  Tudor  period.  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  in 
irregular  shapes,  around  quaint  quadrangular  courtyards. 

The  general  character  of  all  early  English  decoration  was 
vigorous,  masculine,  sombre,  and  austere.  The  rooms  were 
spacious  and  dignified  in  appearance,  and  many  of  them  were 
extremely  long  and  narrow,  or  planned  in  the  shape  of  the 
,  letters  “L,”  “E,”  and  “H.”  Variations  in  floor  levels  fre¬ 
quently  occurred,  and  adjoining  rooms  or  wings  were  con¬ 
nected  by  several  steps. 

The  bay  window,  called  the  oriel,  was  a  typical  feature, 
and  was  at  times  so  large  that  it  formed  almost  an  extra  room 
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by  itself.  The  windows  were  designed  in  the  manner  of 
those  in  the  Gothic  church,  although  the  glass  was  usually 
limited  to  small  rectangular  or  diamond-shaped  panes  sep¬ 
arated  by  narrow  strips  of  lead.  Color  was  confined  to  small 


Oak  Tudor  room  from  Somersetshire,  England.  Built  about  1490. 
Notice  the  moulded  beam  ceiling,  the  Tudor  arched  fireplace,  the 
small  wall  panels,  and  the  Gothic  influence  in  the  windows. 

patterns  showing  coats-of-arms,  although  even  the  plain 
squares  of  glass  had  various  unintended  color  tints.  The  win¬ 
dow  openings  were  subdivided  with  stone  or  wooden  mul- 
lions,  joined  at  the  top  in  a  flat  pointed  form  known  as  a 
TiLdor  arch.  The  same  type  of  arch  was  also  extensively 
used  for  the  heads  of  doors,  for  fireplace  openings,  and  for 
other  decorative  features.  The  interior  walls  of  brick  and 
stone  houses  were  sometimes  in  rough-finished  plaster,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  wainscot  treated  with  small  oak  panels  in  Gothic 
detail  and  proportions.  The  panels  were  not  always  super- 
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imposed;  thc\^  varied  in  dimensions,  and  their  arrangement 
sometimes  lacked  symmetry.  The  field  of  the  panel  was 
sometimes  plain,  hut  was  frequently  enriched  by  a  linenfold 
carvino'  or  diamond-shaped  motif.  The  wood  was  usually 
left  in  its  natural  finish  or  rubbed  with  oil  and  beeswax.  In 


Room  in  a  half-timber  house  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  verti¬ 
cal  posts  form  the  skeleton  structure  and  become  a  part  of  the 
interior  decoration. 


half-timber  houses,  the  heavy  posts  of  the  structure,  placed 
about  two  feet  apart,  with  an  occasional  one  in  a  slanting 
position  for  extra  bracing,  were  exposed  on  both  the  exterior 
and  the  interior.  These  posts,  being  visible,  became  an  unin¬ 
tentional  feature  of  the  interior  decoration. 

From  the  Tudor  period  onward,  interior  treatments  in¬ 
cluded  the  architectural  orders  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  although  not  in  correct  classical  proportions. 
Pilasters,  columns,  and  entablatures  were  combined  with 
small  wood  panels,  two  or  more  vertical  rows  of  panels  being 
placed  between  each  pilaster.  In  low  rooms  the  wall  panels 
sometimes  rose  from  the  baseboard  at  the  floor  to  the  few 
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mouldings  forming  a  cornice  at  the  ceiling.  In  high  rooms 
an  oak  dado  or  pedestal  motif  about  three  feet  high  was  used 
from  the  floor,  and  the  wall  panelling  started  from  the  mould¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  dado,  and  was  crowned  by  an  entabla¬ 
ture,  the  whole  wainscot  being  about  lo  or  12  feet  high.  In 


Courtesy  Victoria  and  Albert  Mnseum,  London 


Oak  Jacobean  room  from  Bromley-by-Bow,  England.  Built  in  1606. 
Notice  the  slight  enlargement  of  the  panel  sizes,  the  introduction  of 
classical  architectural  forms,  and  the  pargework  ceiling. 

the  Jacobean  period  the  panels  were  slightly  enlarged,  and 
geometrical  forms,  broken  corners,  hexagons,  arches,  and 
other  irregular  shapes  were  introduced.  The  flooring  in  the 
ground  floor  of  these  early  houses  was  usually  of  flagstone 
or  slate.  The  upper  floors  had  irregular  or  random-width 
oak  planks  of  the  size  of  the  log  from  which  they  were  cut. 

Ceiling  beams  were  exposed,  and  the  beams  varied  in  size, 
but  were  always  heavy,  with  mouldings  at  the  corners  and 
patterns  of  oak  leaves,  stems,  and  acorns  occasionally  carved 
on  their  sides.  In  narrow  rooms  the  ceilings  were  flat  or 
slightly  slanted  upward  to  a  point  in  the  middle.  In  wide 
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rooms  elaborate  triangular  wooden  truss  forms  were  used, 
composed  of  many  small  beams  fitted  together  to  support  a 
steeply  pitched  ceiling.  In  great  public  rooms  the  hanr/ner- 
hemn  truss  was  used  for  roof  support.  This  consisted  of 
enormous  wooden  Tudor  arch  forms  supported  on  large 
wooden  brackets  projecting  from  the  wall,  the  whole  being 
elaborately  carved. 

Decorative  plaster  work  became  an  important  feature  in 
ceiling  treatment  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  rough  beams  were  covered  with  a  flat  plaster  ceiling, 
and  the  plasterers  endeavored  to  imitate  the  wooden  beams 
by  means  of  applied  plaster  mouldings,  as  both  the  mouldings 
and  the  carved  ornament  of  the  wood  could  be  more  eco¬ 
nomically  produced  in  plaster.  The  plasterers,  however, 
were  not  limited  to  the  straight  line  forms  of  the  beams,  and 
soon  developed  elaborate  all-over  patterns  of  curved  and 
geometrical  interlacing  forms,  enriched  with  cast  plaster 
ornament  in  relief,  showing  Tudor  roses,  scroll  motifs,  por¬ 
traits,  cartouches,  and  fleurs-de-lis.  Color  was  sometimes 
applied  to  these  plaster  patterns,  producing  a  very  rich  effect. 
This  type  of  ceiling  treatment  is  known  as  pargework  or 
pargetrjo 

Because  of  the  dampness  of  the  English  climate,  fireplaces 
and  mantels  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  decoration 
of  English  houses  than  in  those  on  the  Continent.  During 
the  1 6th  and  first  half  of  the  17  th  century,  the  stone  fireplace 
opening  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  Tudor  arch,  but  the 
woodwork  at  the  side  and  that  of  the  overmantel  consisted 
of  academic  architectural  features  and  of  richly  carved  forms 
of  classically  inspired  ornament. 

The  stairhall  in  the  early  house  was  made  a  special  feature, 
the  climate  precluding  the  use  of  an  exterior  stairway.  Of 
immense  size,  the  staircase  was  built  with  elaborately  carved 
newel  posts,  rich  balustrading,  and  the  side  walls  were  treated 
with  small  oak  panels  and  leaded  glass  windows  similar  to 
those  of  the  main  rooms. 
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The  rooms  of  the  early  period  were  sparsely  furnished. 
Accessories  were  few,  according  to  modern  standards.  Arras 
tapestries,  helpful  in  keeping  the  rooms  warm  in  temperature 
and  color  effect,  frequently  decorated  the  walls  and  at  times 
were  used  as  partitions  for  dividing  large  rooms  into  smaller 
parts.  Armor  and  trophies  of  the  chase  were  fastened  to  the 
walls,  and  portraits  were  hung  over  the  fireplace  and  in  other 
important  positions. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  England 
established  her  naval  supremacy,  and  English  ships  travelled 
to  distant  shores  with  little  molestation.  The  Ear  East  and 
India  were  not  neglected,  and  many  oriental  objects  of  house¬ 
hold  adornment  were  brought  to  enrich  the  homes,  of  the 
king  and  nobility.  Chinese  pottery,  porcelains,  paintings, 
Turkish  rugs,  and  East  Indian  hand-painted  cottons  were 
most  in  demand.  The  East  Indian  painted  cotton  fabrics, 
known  as  palampores,  were  frequently  decorated  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  religious  significance,  known  as  the  “tree-of-life.’" 
This  type  of  pattern,  consisting  of  interlacing  branches  and 
foliage  with  peacocks  and  various  birds,  became  immensely 
popular  in  England  and  was  reproduced  in  paint  and  crewel 
embroidery,  and  was  later  manufactured  by  the  hand-block 
process.  Variations  of  this  pattern  eventually  became  the 
most  frequently  used  designs  in  English  weaving. 

Lighting  fixtures,  as  a  rule,  were  in  wrought  iron  or  brass. 
Silver,  pewter,  and  heavy  earthenware  platters  and  drinking 
cups  stood  on  the  shelves  of  dressers  and  cupboards. 

Furniture  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  The  sources  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  design  of  the  furniture  of  the  Early  Renais¬ 
sance  in  England  were  the  same  as  those  in  France.  Both 
types  were  a  fusion  of  Gothic  and  Italian  Renaissance  forms, 
differing,  however,  in  the  wood  that  was  used  and  in  the 
character  and  design  quality  of  ornamental  detail.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  less  closely  associated  with  Italy  both  geographically 
and  intellectually,  were  slower  to  adopt  the  Italian  forms, 
and  in  the  early  stages  did  not  understand  the  correct  propor¬ 
tions  of  classical  architecture  as  a  basis  of  furniture  design. 
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In  England  the  use  of  oak,  the  great  wood  of  the  Gothic 
period,  persisted  well  through  the  17th  century,  whereas  in 
J^rance  walnut,  a  fine-grained  wood,  was  substituted  during 
tiie  early  years  of  the  i6th  century,  and  permitted  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  minutely  carved  ornament  and  smaller 
mouldings. 

During  the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  periods,  English  social 
life  w  as  boisterous  in  its  manners  and  customs.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  are  reflected  in  the  strength  of  the  furniture,  which 
was  made  for  service  rather  than  for  comfort.  The  principal 
pieces  used  were  chests,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  desk-boxes, 
dressers  for  tableware,  settles,  chairs,  stools,  tables,  beds,  and 
cradles.  All  pieces  were  heavily  constructed  and  massive  in 
appearance.  The  structural  forms  were  rectangular,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Gothic  tradition,  the  various  parts  being  held  to¬ 
gether  by  wooden  dowels  and  pins,  and  by  the  mortise-and- 
tenon  or  dovetail  joint. 

The  structure  of  the  case  and  cabinet  furniture  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  wainscots.  The  stiles  and  rails,  however,  were 
often  enriched  by  simple  surface  grooving,  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  inlay  in  contrasting  wood  or  checker  effect,  or  by  a 
crudely  carved  pattern  in  low  relief,  inspired  by  the  classical 
rinceau,  arabesque,  or  guilloche.  The  field  of  the  panel  was 
usually  carved  with  a  linenfold  or  a  coat-of-arms;  and  as  the 
Italian  influence  increased,  the  panels  were  enriched  by  a 
carved  or  inlaid  arabesque  pattern  or  medallion,  or  by  a 
dwarf  arch— the  latter  type  being  called  an  arcaded  panel. 
During  the  Jacobean  period  the  panels  became  larger,  were 
treated  with  mouldings  on  four  sides,  often  had  plain  fields, 
and  sometimes  were  shaped  as  diamonds,  crosses,  hexagons, 
double  rectangles,  and  other  geometrical  iForms. 

Furniture  supports  during  the  Elizabethan  period  were 
often  of  the  bulbous  form,  resembling  a  large  melon  and  oc- 
cupying  all  but  the  extreme  top  and  bottom  of  the  support  or 
leg.  The  melon  portion  was  usually  carved  at  the  top  with 
a  gadroon  and  at  the  bottom  with  an  acanthus  leaf.  The  top 
of  the  support  crudely  imitated  a  Doric  or  Ionic  capital. 
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Elizabethan  Table  iwb-itu 

Chair  Legs 

Characteristic  details  of  early  English  furniture  and  ornament. 
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■During  the  Jacobean  period,  the  bulbous  form  of  support 
gradually  gave  place  to  dwarf  columns  of  straight  or  spiral 
shape  or  to  the  twisted  rope  form. 

The  characteristic  chairs  of  the  Elizabethan  period  were 
:hose  known  as  turned  and  wainscot  chairs.  The  former, 


Examples  of  17th  and  early  i8th  century  provincial  furniture. 


extremely  heavy  in  proportions,  had  a  triangular  wooden  seat 
with  arms,  back,  and  leg  entirely  composed  of  short,  thick 
turnings;  the  latter  had  a  nearly  rectangular  wooden  seat  with 
turned  or  column  legs,  arms  that  were  slightly  shaped,  and  a 
solid,  high  wooden  back  enriched  by  low  relief  carving  or 
inlay.  During  the  Jacobean  period,  chairs  were  improved 
in  comfort  by  the  addition  of  upholstered  seats  and  backs 
nailed  to  a  rectangular  framework.  For  smaller  country 
dwellings,  chairs  of  lighter  weight,  such  as  the  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  types,  were  also  made. 

The  beds  used  in  the  homes  of  the  nobility  were  of  great 
size.  They  were  designed  with  four  carved  corner  posts, 
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often  enriched  by  a  bulbous  ornament  and  an  architectural 
capital  that  supported  a  wooden  tester,  modelled  as  a  simpli¬ 
fied  entablature.  Long  velvet  hangings  were  drawn  at  night 

for  warmth  and  privacy. 

Although  temporary  trestle 
tables  continued  to  be  used 
during  the  i6th  century,  the 
permanent  table  was  also  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  furnishings.  Large 
refectory  tables  were  built 
with  solid  oak  tops,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  extension 
type.  These  were  used  for  the 
elaborate  .banquets  and  turbu¬ 
lent  entertainments  that  took 
place  during  the  holidays,  after 
the  hunt,  or  on  special  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  boar’s  head, 
yule  log,  holly,  and  mistletoe 
were  featured.  Drop-leaf  and 
gate-leg  tables  were  used  in  the 
smaller  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  in¬ 
lay  work  and  crude  low  relief 
and  strapwork  carving,  furni¬ 
ture  was  sometimes  enriched 
by  an  ornament  known  as  the 
split-spindle.  This  consisted  of 
a  short,  turned  piece  of  wood,  often  ebony,  that  was  split  into 
two  parts,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stiles  of  an  oak 
cabinet  or  chest.  Drawer-pulls  and  knobs  at  the  top  of  chair- 
backs  were  sometimes  carved  in  a  caricature  of  a  human  head; 
this  type  of  finial  ornamentation  was  known  as  rovmyne 
work.  Carved  Italian  grotesques,  face  profiles,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  human  body,  rising  from  a  group  of  scrolls  and 
leaves,  were  also  used  for  furniture  enrichment. 


Courtesy  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London 

Detail  of  Jacobean  pilaster  in 
the  Bromley  room,  showing 
character  of  the  strapwork 
carving. 
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Interiors  from  the  Restoration  through  the  Early  Geor¬ 
gian  periods  (1660-1750).  As  a  result  of  the  accession  of 
Jharles  ll,  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  of  changes  in 
;ocial  living,  and  of  the  desire  to  imitate  the  king  in  his  intro- 
luction  of  French  luxury,  many  dwellings,  both  large  and 


Restoration  room  showing  the  classical  influence,  with  large  bolec- 
ion  panelling,  a  tendency  toward  heaviness  in  detail,  and  carving  of 
he  Grinling  Gibbons  type.  From  Clifford’s  Inn,  London,  about  1686. 


;mall,  were  built,  reconstructed,  or  redecorated.  Inigo  Jones 
[^1573-1652),  after  a  careful  study  of  Palladio’s  classical  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Italy,  had  returned  to  England  to  introduce,  in 
he  first  half  of  the  17  th  century,  a  purer  Renaissance  style 
ind  one  in  which  the  architectural  orders  were  used  in  their 
correct  Vi'truvian  proportions.  Jones  was  followed  by  Sir 
Ilhristopher  Wren  (1632-1723),  who  had  visited  Versailles 
vhile  the  palace  was  under  construction,  and  had  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  French  design.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
classical  architectural  onslaught,  all  Gothic  and  Tudor  forms 
completely  disappeared  from  English  decoration. 
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Under  the  Restoration,  the  walls  of  the  majority  of  rooms 
continued  to  be  treated  with  wood  panelling,  although  the 
panels  themselves  were  enlarged  to  run  the  full  height  of  the 
room  from  the  dado  cap  moulding  to  the  wooden  cornice, 
after  the  manner  of  the  new  designs  introduced  at  Versailles 
for  Louis  XIV.  A  small  panel  was  also  placed  between  the 
dado  cap  and  the  baseboard.  The  panels  were  rectangular, 
framed  with  a  heavy  bolection  moulding  which  permitted 
the  field  of  the  panel  to  project  slightly  beyond  the  stile. 
The  wood,  oak  or  walnut,  was  usually  left  in  a  natural  waxed 
finish,  although^  rich  effects  were  sometimes  produced  by 
painting  the  woodwork  to  imitate  marble.  Where  cheaper 
woods,  such  as  fir  and  deal  (pine),  were  used  for  the  panel¬ 
ling,  the  wood  was  frequently  grained  to  imitate  walnut  and 
olive-wood.  Mouldings  and  ornament  were  sometimes  gilded. 
Where  wood  panelling  was  not  employed,  the  plaster  walls 
were  covered  with  stretched  velvet  or  damask. 

Door  openings  were  formally  treated  with  an  architectural 
trim  and  complete  entablature,  including  architrave,  frieze, 
and  pedimented  cornice.  Occasionally  both  door  and  win¬ 
dow  openings  were  framed  in  a  heavy  projecting  bolection 
moulding  in  marble  or  wood.  Carved  ornament  on  the 
mouldings  and  cornice  was  customary  in  the  more  sumptuous 
interiors. 

An  innovation  of  the  first  years  of  the  i8th  century  was 
the  introduction  of  the  built-in  arched  niche,  which  formed 
an  important  feature  of  the  architectural  composition  of  the 
room.  The  niche  was  usually  decorated  at  the  top  with  a 
large  shell  motif,  and  was  lined  with  shelves  for  holding  china 
and  other  ornaments.  Many  of  these  niches  were  framed- 
like  door  and  window  openings— and  crowned  with  triangular 
or  broken  pediments. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  17th  and  the  early  years  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  the  wood- 
carver,  became  popular  in  the  enrichment  of  rooms  of  the 
period,  and  the  character  of  his  designs  and  modelling  was 
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idopted  by  artisans  \^’orking  in  other  materials,  as  well.  Tex- 
ile-\\xavers,  stone-cutters,  and  decorative  painters  began  to 
:opy  his  designs.  Gibbons  was  an  unknown  craftsman  dis- 
:ovcrcd  in  1671  by  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  who  wrote, 

.  .  of  this  young  artist  ...  I  acquainted  the  King  and 
')egg’d  that  he  would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  and  his 
orke  to  AMiite-hall,  for  that  I  v^ould  adventure  my  reputa- 
ion  with  his  Majesty  that  he 
ad  never  seene  anything  ap- 
u'oach  it.  ...”  A  few  days 
ater  Evelyn  wrote,  “This  day 
lin’d  with  me  Mr.  Surveyor 
3r.  Christopher  Wren,  and 
\lr.  Pepys,  two  extraordinary 
md  knowing  persons.  ...  I 
arried  them  to  see  the  piece 
3f  carving  I  had  recom- 
nended  to  the  King.”  Thus 
WG  have  the  record  of  the 
tart  of  Gibbons’  success.  Af- 
er  this  introduction.  Wren, 
vho  was  employed  in  re- 
)delling  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  other  architects 
employed  Gibbons  extensively  to  ornament  the  woodwork 
3f  many  buildings.  Gibbons  became  particularly  famous  for 
lis  wood  carvings  of  garlands,  swags,  and  drop  ornaments 
:omposed  of  natural  objects  realistically  portrayed  in  high 
relief,  minute  detail,  and  with  deep  undercuts.  The  orna- 
nent  was  carved  in  fine-grained  woods  such  as  lime,  box, 
and  pine;  it  was  then  gilded,  and  nailed  to  the  wood-panelled 
walls,  and  was  generally  used  as  an  overmantel  decoration  or 
is  a  frame  for  portraits.  The  motifs  reproduced  included 
ruit,  vegetables,  game,  fish,  leaves,  flowers,  and  other  objects. 
The  character  of  Gibbons’  ornament  continued  to  be  used  in 
nglish  interiors  long  after  his  death  in  1720.  He  had  many 
mitators,  and  his  designs  practically  dominated  the  ornament 
n  English  decoration  for  over  fifty  years.  Gibbons,  al- 
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(^^ourtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Coat  of  arms  carved  by  Grin¬ 
ling  Gibbons.  Note  the  high 
relief,  sharp  undercutting,  and 
magnificent  detail. 
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though  believed  to  have  been  born  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  history  of  the 
English  decorative  arts. 

Ceilings  in  the  smaller  rooms  were  left  plain.  In  the  ceil¬ 
ings  of  more  elaborate  rooms,  ornamental  plaster  mouldings 
formed  a  border;  the  center  portion  received  a  painted  deco- 


Grinling  Gibbons.  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

ration.  The  complex  plaster  motifs  imitated  the  realistic 
detail  of  Gibbons’  work.  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  Hol¬ 
landers  were  largely  employed  in  both  the  modelling  and 
painting.  ' 

Oriental  pottery  continued  to  be  popular  as  a  decorative 
accessory  in  the  rooms  of  the  Restoration.  English  and 
French  tapestries  hung  in  important  panels.  The  floor  was 
in  parquet  patterns  in  which  oak,  ebony,  and  other  colored 
woods  were  used.  Oriental  rugs  covered  the  floor.  Painted 
landscapes,  hunting  scenes,  and  mirrors  were  framed  and 
placed  on  the  walls;  and  the  making  of  stump  embroidery 
for  wall  hangings,  and  of  needlepoint  for  upholstery  mate¬ 
rials,  occupied  the  ladies  of  the  household. 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century,  the  fireplace  trim 
changed  from  the  simple  bolection  moulding  to  a  complete 
classical  architectural  treatment,  with  dwarf  columns,  archi¬ 
trave,  frieze,  and  a  projecting  cornice  forming  a  mantel  shelf. 
iMarble  \\  as  extensively  used  as  a  mantel  material,  and  dif¬ 
ferent-colored  marbles  were  frequently  employed  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  same  mantel.  The  carved  ornament  was,  as  a 
rule,  done  in  a  white  statuary  marble,  and  its  character  was 
the  bold,  vigorous  relief  of  Gibbons’  inspiration.  A  warm, 
orange-colored  Sienna  marble  and  a  dark  green  or  Verde 
marble  were  used  for  the  plain  areas.  The  mouldings  and 
general  proportions  of  these  mantels  were  heavy. 

Knotty  pine,  left  in  its  natural  color,  began  to  be  used  for 
the  wall  panels,  and  wallpaper  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  tex¬ 
tiles  was  introduced  on  plaster  walls  that  had  not  been  wain¬ 
scoted.  The  first  wallpapers  were  what  are  known  as  flock 
papers^  made  to  imitate  Italian  cut- velvets,  and  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  as  early  as  1634.  Marble  papers  and 
papers  imitating  tapestry  were  also  used,  and,  by  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century,  were  replaced  by  pictorial  and  scenic 
papers  of  Chinese  inspiration. 

Furniture  of  the  Restoration  period  (1660-1689).  The 
change  in  living  conditions  after  the  return  of  the  monarchy 
in  1660  was  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  furniture  as  well 
as  in  the  interior  treatment  of  the  rooms.  The  tendency 
toward  extravagance  became  widespread.  John  Evelyn  wrote 
in  1673,  concerning  a  visit  to  the  home  of  an  English  countess, 
“She  carried  us  up  into  her  new  dressing  room  .  .  .  where 
was  a  bed,  two  glasses,  silver  jars,  and  vases,  cabinets  and 
other  so  rich  furniture  as  I  had  seldom  seen;  at  this  excess  of 
superfluity  were  we  now  arrived,  and  that  not  only  at  Court, 
but  almost  universally,  even  to  wantonness  and  profusion.” 

Under  Charles  II,  furniture  was  strongly  influenced  by 
both  France  and  Flanders.  The  popularity,  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  of  walnut  as  a  wood  for  cabinet  use  created  a  demand 
for  this  wood  in  England,  where  the  tree  had  been  a  rarity. 
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Early  Georgian  knotty  pine  room  from  Hatton  Garden,  built  about 
I735*  The  design  continues  the  use  of  the  academic  architectural 
forms,  with  a  tendency  toward  heaviness  of  detail.  The  bolection 
moulding  has  given  place  to  a  simpler  form. 


Courtesy  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 


Early  Georgian  room  of  about  1740,  treated  with  an  English  wall¬ 
paper  in  the  Chinese  style,  with  borders.  The  overmantel  in  plaster 
ornament  is  unusually  interesting. 
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Intense  cultivation  of  this  wood  developed  from  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century,  but  it  w  as  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
17th  that  an  Knglish  supply  was  ayailable.  Because  of  its 
novelty,  therefore,  its  frequent  use  for  furniture  dates  from 
the  Restoration.  As  it  was  particularly  subject  to  worm- 
decay,  its  use  was  discontinued  when  mahogany  became 
available,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  Walnut, 
however,  did  not  displace  oak  entirely. 

Furniture  design  under  Charles  began  to  show  greater 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  as  well  as 
increased  richness  of  form  and  ornament.  The  low  relief 
carving  of  the  earlier  type  continued  to  be  used.  The  spiral 
turning  for  legs  and  stretchers  became  much  more  frequent, 
and  the  most  characteristic  feature  was  the  use  of  the  Flemish 
S-  and  C-curve,  sometimes  known  as  the  Flemish  scroll.  Legs 
and  stretchers,  arm  uprights,  backs,  aprons,  and  crestings  were 
created  with  Flemish  scroll  arrangements. 

The  design  of  chairs  underwent  the  most  definite  change. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  scroll,  chairs  were  made  with 
caning  and  covered  by  loose  cushions.  Elaborate  upholstery 
textiles  and  leather,  both  plain  and  patterned,  with  heavy 
hand-made  silk  fringes,  were  also  used.  The  textile  industry 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  perfected  in  England  by  the  Hugue¬ 
not  immigrants  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Textile  colors  became  particularly  brilliant.  Woodwork  was 
gilded  to  some  extent.  The  backs  of  large  chairs  were 
slanted  for  comfort.  The  wing-back  was  introduced,  and 
was  first  called  a  “sleeping-chair.”  Stools  and  benches  were 
also  important  pieces  of  furniture  during  Charles’  reign,  and 
they  were  made  quite  as  elaborate  as  chairs.  Romayne  work 
continued  to  be  used  as  an  ornamental  feature  of  wooden 
chairs  and  other  pieces  of  furniture. 

Round  tables  were  first  introduced  during  the  Restoration, 
no  doubt  because  they  afforded  greater  opportunity  for  con¬ 
viviality.  Smaller  tables  were  also  seen,  and  both  marquetry 
and  Japanese  lacquer  ornament  were  applied,  although  this 
type  of  enrichment  did  not  reach  its  maturity  until  the  latter 
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Queen  Anne  Chairs 


1755 

Early  Georgian  Chair 


Characteristic  examples  of  Restoration,  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Early  Georgian  furniture. 
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part  of  the  17th  century.  l>ookcases  and  gaming  tables  also 
i)egan  to  be  used  at  this  time. 

Firescreens  were  made  in  y^ood  and  painted  to  represent 
life-si/ed  human  beings  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  day. 
Lighting  fixtures  were  made  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver,  and 
in  large  rooms  crystal  chandeliers  were  hung  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling. 

Furniture  of  the  William  and  Mary  period  (1689-1702). 
A\’hen  ^^dlliam  the  Hollander  came  to  England  as  king,  he 
authorized  A’Nh'en  to  remodel  and  refurnish  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  A^dlliam  had  little  knowledge  of  English  traditional 
art,  although  Flemish  influence  had  already  begun  to  be  felt 
in  English  furniture  design  when  he  arrived.  William’s  tastes 
vTre  simple,  and  were  reflected  in  a  tendency  toward  more 
delicate  lines  and  proportions,  with  less  carving  than  during 
the  reign  of  Charles.  The  extravagances  of  Charles’  reign 
also  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the  reaction  toward 
more  simple  forms  of  furniture.  Three  changes  in  furniture 
decoration  took  place:  (i)  Thin  wood  veneers  were  applied 
to  flat  surfaces,  permitting  the  grain  of  the  wood  its  full  glory 
of  effect  in  panels  and  cross-banding.  (2)  Various  forms  of 
marquetry  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  lacquer  work  became 
more  common.  (3)  The  most  characteristic  change,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  walnut  as  a  furniture 
wood.  The  period  of  William  and  Mary  is  most  charac¬ 
teristically  known  in  English  cabinetmaking  history  as  the 
“Age  of  Walnut.” 

The  Elemish  scroll  form  gradually  disappeared  as  a  deco¬ 
rative  motif.  The  legs  of  chairs  and  tables  returned  to  the 
straight  form.  Some  were  square  and  tapered,  after  the 
French  fashion  of  Louis  XIV.  Most  of  them  were  turned 
with  large  mushroom,  bell,  and  inverted-cup  turnings.  Flat¬ 
shaped  stretchers  were  usually  used,  and  feet  were  made  to 
imitate  spherical  or  flattened  balls— usually  called  bun  feet. 
The  spiral  /eg^^nd  trumpet  leg  were  also  seen  in  a  variety  of 
patterns.  The  marquetry  used  at  this  time  frequently  took 
the  form  of  elaborate  floral  patterns.  Colored  woods  and 
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natural  and  stained  ivory  veneers  added  to  the  richness  of 
effect.  One  type  of  marquetry  design,  representing  minute 
rambling  foliage,  is  known  as  seaweed  marquetry. 

Many  new  types  of  cabinets,  clocks,  writing  desks,  dress¬ 
ing  tables,  and  bureau  mirrors  were  introduced  in  William’s 
reign,  but  the  most  important  novelty  was  the  highboy.  This 
very  characteristic  piece  consisted  of  a  chest  of  four  or  five 
drawers  supported  by  a  table.  The  top  of  the  chest  was 
finished  with  a  group  of  mouldings  recalling  the  classic  en¬ 
tablature.  The  frieze  of  the  entablature  was  usually  in  seg¬ 
mental  form,  and  hid  a  secret  drawer.  The  table  support 
obtained  its  interest  from  an  elaborately  shaped  apron,  the 
curves  of  which  carried  down  to  the  turned  legs. 

The  furniture  of  the  William  and  Mary  period  was  usually 
highly  polished.  A  few  pieces,  which  were  probably  de¬ 
signed  by  Frenchmen,  show  carved  ornamentations  gilded  to 
imitate  the  ormolu  mounts  of  the  French  furniture  of  the 

Furniture  upholstery  materials  continued  to  be  made  on 
the  English  looms  set  up  by  the  French  emigrants.  Velvets, 
brocatelles,  brocades,  damasks,  crewel  embroideries,  and 
needlepoint  were  used.  The  latter  years  of  the  17th  century 
saw  the  introduction  of  chintz  as  a  decorative  material  for 
window  and  bed  draperies. 

Furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  George  I  periods 
(1702-1727).  The  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  ushered 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  her  name  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  style  of  furniture  in  the  development  of  which 
she  was  neither  interested  nor  influential.  Adany  of  her 
courtiers,  her  statesmen,  and  even  the  poorer  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  beginning  to  take  a  very  conscious  interest  in  the 
comfort  and  appearance  of  their  homes,  and  many  of  them 
were  becoming  collectors  of  various  sorts.  It  has  been  said, 
relative  to  the  importations  of  chinaware  at  this  time,  that 
everyone  was  “a  judge  of  teapots  and  dragons.”  Chinaware 
covered  every  available  shelf  in  many  rooms,  and  was  some^ 
times  even  hung  on  the  walls. 
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Changes  in  the  wall  treatment  of  the  rooms  during  the 
Queen  Anne  period  wxre  inconsequential.  I'he  style,  which 
overlapped  the  reign  of  Cieorge  I,  was  primarily  one  of  furni¬ 
ture  evolution.  T  he  products  of  the  joiner  and  cabinetmaker 
\\'ere  of  great  purity  and  beauty,  and  once  again  showed,  in 
turn,  a  complete  reaction  from  the  previous  period  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Alary.  The  principal  characteristics  were  seen  in 
the  introduction  of  the  curved  line  as  a  dominating  motif  in 
furniture  design;  in  the  first  use  of  mahogany  as  a  cabinet 
v’ood;  in  the  introduction  of  Chinese  forms  in  the  structure 
of  the  furniture;  and  in  the  great  development  of  the  use  of 
lacquer  as  a  finishing  material. 

The  curvilinear  principle  was  most  typically  seen  in  the 
design  of  chairs,  and  its  introduction  was  contemporaneous 
witii  similar  fonns  in  French  furniture.  The  backs  of  chairs 
vxre  given  a  curved  top  similar  to  a  bent  form,  and  were 
made  slightly  concave  at  shoulder  height.  A  splat  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  center  of  the  back  which  ran  from  the  seat  to 
the  crest.  The  splat  first  obtained  its  interest  only  from  its 
curved  silhouette  and  beauty  of  grain.  The  frame  of  the  seat 
of  the  chair  was  curved  on  the  sides  and  front,  and  the  legs 
were  designed  in  a  cabriole  fashion,  having  a  conventional¬ 
ized  knee-and-ankle  form,  and  coming  down  to  a  chib  or 
pad  foot.  The  cabriole  form  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by 
oriental  designs,  although  it  was  much  simplified  in  detail. 
The  framework  of  the  back  of  the  chair  near  the  top  was 
frequently  treated  with  one  or  two  small  breaks  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sweep  of  the  curve.  These  breaks  are  distinctly  Chinese 
in  origin.  In  armchairs,  the  arms  also  followed  irregular 
curved  forms. 

The  first  change  in  the  development  of  the  Queen  Anne 
chair  was  in  the  piercing  of  the  splat  with  simple  curved  cut¬ 
outs.  The  next  was  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  carv¬ 
ing,  usually  an  acanthus  leaf,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  splat, 
and  the  addition  of  a  scallop-shell  motif  on  the  knee  of  the 
cabriole  leg.  From  this  point  the  carving  increased,  and  the 
splat  of  the  back  began  to  be  pierced  to  a  greater  extent, 
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forming  a  much  more  complicated  design.  The  shell  motif 
was  then  used  in  other  portions  of  the  chair,  particularly  in 
the  front  center  of  the  seat  frame  and  at  the  top  of  the  back. 
At  the  same  time,  the  club  foot  disappeared,  and  the  claw- 
and-ball  foot  was  introduced.  Stretchers  between  chair  legs 
were  discontinued  after  1708. 

The  elements  of  design  used  in  the  chair  were  applied  to 
other  types  of  furniture.  Settees  or  sofas  designed  with  two, 
three,  and  four  chairbacks  were  introduced.  Coffee,  choco¬ 
late,  and  tea  drinking  became  popular;  and  tilt-top,  pie-crusty 
and  gallery -top  tables  for  serving  purposes  were  made  in 
great  numbers.  China  cabinets  for  side  walls  and  comers 
were  made  to  display  the  collections  of  imported  ware. 
Highboys  were  treated  with  a  broken  or  scroll  pediment  at 
the  top,  and  were  made  in  natural  mahogany  finish  or  treated 
with  Chinese  or  Japanese  lacquer.  The  use  of  marquetry  as 
an  enrichment  for  furniture  was  gradually  discontinued  as 
walnut  became  unfashionable.  Wall  and  table  mirrors  had 
frames  in  veneered  woods;  the  lines  of  these  were  broken 
at  the  top  with  the  same  curves  used  in  the  chairbacks.  Cross¬ 
banding,  although  used  to  some  extent  during  the  preceding 
period,  became  more  common  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  it  is  a  term  used  in  veneering  frames  and  panel  bor¬ 
ders,  to  indicate  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  used  in  the 
veneer  is  at  all  places  at  right  angles  to  the  strip  forming  the 
frame  or  panel  border  itself.  The  glass  for  mirrors  was  usu¬ 
ally  made  in  two  pieces,  since  there  was  a  revenue  tax  on 
mirrors  over  a  certain  size.  The  edges  of  the  glass  were 
bevelled.  Case  furniture,  such  as  cabinets,  bookcases,  and 
secretary  desks,  had  double  doors  with  single  panels  that  were 
designed  with  broken  curves  at  the  top. 

The  furniture  designs  known  as  Queen  Anne  greatly  over¬ 
lapped  the  Early  Georgian' period.  There  is  no  exact  line 
of  demarcation.  Many  of  the  features  introduced  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  were  used  until  1735.  The  Early  Georgian 
may  be  considered  as  the  flowering  of  the  more  simple  Queen 
Anne  forms.  There  was  evident  a  general  tendency  toward 
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oTcatcr  liciivincss  of  structure,  but  the  subtle  curves,  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  graining,  tlte  exclusive  use  of  mahogany 
after  irresistible  charm  of  the  increased  carving 

contribute  to  the  general  opinion  that  the  years  between  1720 
and  1750  produced  some  of  the  greatest  examples  of  furniture 
ever  made. 


Courtesy  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Georgian  room  designed  by  Abraham  Swan  about  1750  for  house  in 
London.  The  heavy  bolection  panel  moulding  has  given  way  to  the 


smaller  moulding  with  countersunk  panel. 

About  1725  occurred  the  famous  “lion  mask”  period,  in 
which  this  motif  was  placed  on  the  knee  of  the  cabriole  legs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  claw  foot  gave  way  to  the  lion’s  paw 
grasping  the  ball.  Variations  were  seen  in  the  use  of  satyr 
and  human  mask  motifs  as  furniture  feet.  The  oriental  ele¬ 
ment  in  furniture  structure  and  finish  was  discontinued  about 
1725,  and  broken  curves  and  lacquer- work  disappeared. 

Unquestionably,  the  influence  of  the  architects,  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  Batty  Langley,  and  Abraham  Swan,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  introduction  of  classical  architectural  elements 
in  furniture  design.  This  tendency  necessitated  the  gradual 
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elimination  of  the  curved  line  in  structural  and  panel  forms. 
Columns,  fluted  pilasters,  and  entablatures  were  once  again 
used,  with  the  broken  or  scroll  pediment,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  usually  placed  a  bust  or  other  ornament.  Mirror 
frames  made  of  mahogany  were  frequently  of  architectural 
design,  with  pilasters  at  the  side  rising  from  pedestal  mould¬ 
ings  at  the  base,  and  crowned  with  a  pediment;  the  carving 
on  these  frames  was  frequently  gilded.  At  this  time  gilded 
gesso  ornament  was  also  applied  in  arabesque  and  scroll  pat¬ 
terns  to  furniture  frames  and  panels. 

The  claw-and-ball,  lion’s  paw,  duck,  cloven  hoof,  gro¬ 
tesque  mask,  and  scroll  feet  continued  in  use  with  the  cabri¬ 
ole  form  of  leg  until  about  1760.  Low-built  case  furniture 
such  as  bureaus  and  writing  desks  was  usually  supported  on 
bracket  -feet  of  varying  forms  and  degrees  of  enrichment. 

The  splat-back  chair  also  continued  in  popularity,  although 
after  1725  the  splat  itself  was  elaborated  to  an  extreme  degree 
by  means  of  piercing  and  carving.  The  tops  of  chairbacks 
assumed  what  is  known  as  the  yoke  form,  and  variations  of 
the  acanthus  leaf  and  other  types  of  foliage  were  substituted 
for  the  shell  motif  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  Wing 
armchairs  and  other  forms  of  upholstered  seats,  stools, 
benches,  and  sofas  became  much  more  popular.  Commodes, 
wardrobes,  chests  with  drawers,  wall  tables,  sideboards,  dress¬ 
ing  tables,  and  consoles  were  seen  in  most  homes. 

William  Kent,  architect  and  furniture  designer,  had  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  upon  English  furniture  between  1725  and 
1750.  His  designs  attained  great  popularity,  although  all  of 
them  showed  considerable  heaviness  of  effect.  Most  of  them 
were  architectural  in  inspiration,  although  a  heavy  cabriole 
leg  form  was  generally  employed.  He  designed  many  table 
supports  for  box-like  lacquered  cabinets  that  were  in  great 
demand  at  the  height  of  the  craze  for  oriental  importations. 

The  use  of  mahogany  for  cabinetmaking  was  of  gradual 
growth.  It  was  probably  used  in  isolated  cases  in  the  late 
17th  century.  In  1720  there  was  placed  upon  it  a  high  im¬ 
port  duty  that  was  not  removed  until  1733.  After  that  year 
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its  use  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  all  native  woods  were 
eliminated  for  cahinetmaking,  except  in  the  provincial  dis¬ 
tricts.  Mahogany  was  imported  from  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba, 
and  1  Tonduras.  The  importations  from  Santo  Domingo  were 
considered  the  finest,  and  were  of  a  dark,  rich  red  color. 
Mahogany  trees  grew  to  a  very  large  size,  and  the  wide 
boards  that  were  available  eliminated  the  necessity  for  ve¬ 
neered  surfaces,  which  were  particularly  unsuitable  for  din¬ 
ing  tables.  The  wood  was  free  from  worm  attack,  to  which 
W'alnut  was  particularly  subject;  and,  as  it  was  also  stronger 
than  \^’^alnut,  certain  structural  portions  of  furniture,  such  as 
the  legs,  could  be  made  in  more  slender  proportions.  Al¬ 
though  the  graining  was,  perhaps,  less  interesting  than  that  of 
walnut,  mahogany  could  be  carved  for  enrichment  with 
greater  ease.  The  popularity  and  advantages  of  this  new 
wood  were  also  among  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  use 
of  marquetry. 

English  Windsor  chairs.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
1 8th  century,  a  provincial  type  of  chair  was  produced  which 
later  became  known  as  the  “Windsor.”  The  origin  of  the 
design  is  unknown,  but  the  type  is  supposed  first  to  have  been 
made  by  wheelwrights.  The  chair  was  based  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Queen  Anne  form.  The  back  splat,  however, 
was  not  so  gracefully  silhouetted,  and  often  showed  a  small 
wheel  in  the  center.  Additional  spindles  flanked  the  splat; 
these  are  thought  to  have  been  wheel-spokes.  Some  of  the 
Windsor  chairs  had  straight  turned  legs  set  at  a  slight  splay, 
and  others  had  typical  cabriole  legs.  The  seat  was  solid 
wood  scooped  to  a  slightly  concave  shape.  Farm  and  orchard 
woods  were  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
chairs,  and  many  mahogany  examples  were  also  made.  In 
the  majority  of  Windsor  chairs,  several  different  woods  were 
combined. 

Chippendale  furniture.  In  the  year  1754,  a  book  named 
The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker* s  Director  was  published 
by  Thomas  Chippendale,  a  furniture-maker,  who,  having 
learned  his  craft  from  his  father,  also  named  Thomas  Chip- 
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pcndiilc,  had  inherited  a  London  cabinetmaking  shop.  Chip¬ 
pendale  reached  a  higher  pinnacle  of  fame  than  any  other 
English  cabinetmaker,  although  he  is  undoubtedly  credited 
with  accomplishing  much  more  than  he  actually  did.  His 
book,  which  would  today  be  called  a  trade  catalog,  no  doubt 
contributed  greatly  to  the  publicity  given  his  work  and  name, 
and  to  the  popularity  of  the  styles  of  furniture  shown  therein. 
What  Chippendale  really  did,  however,  was  to  capitalize 
upon  the  trend  of  the  times.  He  took  the  furniture  styles 
that  were  prevalent,  refined  them  to  a  certain  degree,  selected 
the  finest  wood,  constructed  his  forms  in  a  most  perfect  and 
solid  manner,  and,  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  unusual  for  his  day,  sold  his  products  to  the  nobility  and 
leading  connoisseurs  of  cabinetmaking.  The  designs  for  his 
furniture  were  taken  from  many  sources.  Classic,  French, 
Louis  XV,  Chinese,  and  Gothic  forms  and  ornament  were 
combined  in  most  extraordinary  harmony  and  unity.  He 
worked  almost  exclusively  in  mahogany,  although  after  1765 
he  made  a  few  pieces  in  satinwood,  and  there  are  in  existence 
a  few  painted  pieces  attributed  to  him. 

The  publication  of  his  book  brought  him  hosts  of  imitators, 
and  the  local  cabinetmakers  in  every  town  in  England  were 
enabled  to  follow  the  fashions  of  London.  Plagiarism  was 
rampant.  It  has  therefore  become  almost  impossible  defi¬ 
nitely  to  identify  furniture  as  having  been  made  in  the  Chip¬ 
pendale  shop,  and  the  name  “Chippendale”  has  been  freely 
applied  to  the  style  in  which  he  worked,  although  he  did  not 
originate  it.  Leading  authorities  on  English  furniture  at¬ 
tribute  specific  pieces  to  Chippendale  only  providing  the 
original  bills  of  sale  are  in  existence,  and  these  are  pitifully 
few. 

The  Chippendale  designs  are  seen  at  their  best  in  chairs, 
although  all  types  of  furniture  were  made,  from  insignificant 
wash-stands  to  magnificent  bookcases,  desks,  chairback  sofas, 
clocks,  organ  cases,  four-poster  beds,  pie-crust  and  gallery- 
top  tables,  sofas,  benches,  consoles,  dining  tables,  and  side- 
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boards.  Motifs  in  such  great  variety  were  used  for  ornamen¬ 
tation  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them. 

In  the  earlier  work  of  Chippendale,  the  chair,  stool,  and 
chairback  sofa  showed  a  great  similarity  to  the  Early  Geor¬ 
gian  development  of  the  Queen  Anne  type.  The  cabriole  leg 
with  carved  foot  and  the  elaborated  splat  back  with  a  yoke 
form  at  the  top  were  characteristic.  In  the  later  work  of 
Chippendale,  the  straight  leg,  known  as  the  Marlborough 
form,  was  used,  and  intricate  backs  imitating  Gothic  tracery 
vxre  introduced;  Chinese  latticework,  bamboo  forms,  ribbon 
and  rococo  motifs  borrowed  from  Louis  XV  furniture,  and 
ladder  slats  designed  in  graceful  curved  lines  were  also  used. 
Greek  and  Chinese  foliage,  fretwork,  flutings,  paterae,  husks, 
and  cartouches  were  the  principal  ornaments.  Chippendale 
designs  ranged  from  the  extreme  rococo  to  classical  severity. 

Furniture  designed  in  the  Chinese  manner  has  been  given 
the  specific  name  of  “Chinese  Chippendale.”  While  these  in¬ 
fluences  are  visible  in  many  pieces,  they  are  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  the  mirror  frames,  where  French  rococo  forms  were 
combined  with  Chinese  figures.  The  frames  were  generally 
gilded  and  served  to  show  the  astonishing  ability  of  Chippen¬ 
dale  as  a  master  of  curved  line;  the  most  fantastic  forms  and 
irregular  shapes  were  composed  to  produce  an  extraordinarily 
unified  whole.  Wall  mirrors  and  overmantel  designs  were 
the  usual  types  in  which  this  decoration  was  prevalent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  of  Chippendale,  his  workshop  was  given 
over  to  making,  in  co-operation  with  the  Adam  Brothers, 
furniture  in  which  the  more  restrained  classic  forms  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  straight  lines  took  the  place  of  the  Early 
Georgian  types.  The  florid  style,  however,  overlapped  the 
classic  to  a  great  degree,  and  no  exact  date  may  be  given 
as  to  when  the  change  occurred. 

The  designs  of  Chippendale  were  copied  extensively  in 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scotch  craftsmen  were  pro¬ 
ficient  in  their  reproductions.  The  Irish,  however,  were  more 
playful  in  their  interpretation  of  Chippendale’s  work.  Both 
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the  proportions  and  the  ornament  of  “Irish  Chippendale”  fur¬ 
niture  were  less  sophisticated  than  in  the  original  examples. 

Chippendale  had  a  son,  also  named  Thomas,  who  carried 
on  the  cabinetmaking  business  until  his  death,  in  1822.  The 
iirm  was  of  less  importance,  however,  after  the  death  of  the 
father,  in  1779.  With  grandfather,  father,  and  son  all  of  the 


same  name,  the  Chippendale  influence  covered  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century  of  English  cabinetmaking.  The  use  of 
mahogany  lasted  from  about  1710  to  1770;  this  period  has 
been  called  the  “Age  of  Mahogany.” 

Chippendale  had  not  been  the  first  to  issue  a  book  of  furni¬ 
ture  designs.  William  Jones  had  published  one  in  1739, 
Copeland  in  1746,  and  other  books  covering  the  subjects  of 
interior  woodwork,  mantels,  x:ornices,  and  mouldings  had 
been  published  by  Langley  and  Swan;  but  Chippendale’s 
book  had  brought  him  such  success  that  many  cabinetmakers 
immediately  followed  suit.  In  1762  Ince  and  Mayhew  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  showing  designs  remarkably  like  those  of  Chip- 
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pendalc,  that  were  described  on  the  title  page  as  “Designs  in 
the  most  elegant  taste.”  In  1765  Manwaring  published  The 
Cabinet  and  Chair  Maker'^s  Real  Friend  and  Comp  anion  ^  the 
designs  of  which  showed  rococo  forms  carried  to  excess. 
Illustrations  of  iron  garden  furniture  were  also  shown  in  this 
work  for  the  first  time. 

The  influence  of  France  was  seen  in  English  furniture  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  i8th  century,  and  as  French  furniture 
tended  to  more  delicate  proportions  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  similar  characteristics  became  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  later  work  of  Chippendale  shows  distinct  signs  of 
this  trend,  but  it  was  left  to  other  cabinetmakers  to  carry 
lightness  of  line  to  its  final  perfection. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  many  English  cabinet¬ 
makers  openly  copied  Erench  furniture  of  both  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI  types.  The  difference  between  their  work 
and  the  French  (as  in  all  cases  where  copies  are  made)  was 
that  proportions  were  not  so  carefully  analyzed,  with  a  result¬ 
ant  clumsiness  of  effect  when  placed  side  by  side  with  an 
original  French  piece.  Even  an  expert,  however,  is  sometimes 
deceived  in  the  identification  of  such  pieces. 

Hepplewhite  furniture.  George  Hepplewhite,  who  made 
furniture  in  London  as  early  as  1760,  was  the  leader  of  the 
reaction  toward  delicacy  of  line  and  proportion  in  home 
furnishings.  He  frequently  co-operated  with  the  Adam 
Brothers,  producing  furniture  that  they  had  designed.  He 
died  in  1786,  but  his  business  was  carried  along  for  a  few 
years  by  his  wife,  Alice,  who  in  1788  published  his  pos¬ 
thumous  work.  The  Cabinetmakers^  and  Upholsterers'^  Guide. 
Hepplewhite  is  credited  with  two  features  of  English  furni¬ 
ture  design:  the  popularizing  of  satinwood  after  1765;  and 
the  use  of  painted  motifs  as  a  means  of  surface  enrichment. 
The  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  and  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  are  sometimes  called  the  “Age  of  Satinwood.” 

Hepplewhite’s  furniture  was,  in  most  cases,  weak  in  its 
construction.  This  was  partially  because  of  the  slender  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  design,  and  partially  because  many  of  the 
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pieces  were  veneered  on  soft  wood  carcases.  What  the  fur¬ 
niture  lost  in  strength,  however,  it  made  up  most  substantially 
by  its  extreme  grace  and  elegance,  its  beauty  of  color  and 
enrichment,  and  its  exceptional  charm  and  loveliness. 

The  chair  was  the  most  typical  example  of  Hepplewhite’s 
work,  and  the  forms  and  ornament  used  in  that  piece  were 
seen  in  nearly  all  other  pieces.  Both  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood  were  used.  The  legs  were  always  straight  and  slender, 
were  either  round  or  square,  tapered  toward  the  foot,  and 
sometimes  ended  in  what  is  known  as  a  spade  or  thimble  form. 
Five  different  types  of  backs  were  used:  shield,  camel,  oval, 
heart,  and  wheel.  Carved  ornament  was  sparsely  applied, 
and  consisted  of  wheat  blossoms,  oval  paterae  forms,  ribbons, 
fluting,  reeding^  vases,  and  festoons.  Painted  decorations 
showed  the  three-ostrich-feather  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
natural  flowers,  and  classical  figures  in  the  style  of  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  the  painter.  Marquetry  was  frequently  seen  in 
tulip,  sycamore,  yew,  holly,  pear,  ebony,  rose,  cherry,  and 
kingwood. 

The  top  rail  of  the  shield  chairback  was  in  the  form  of  a 
serpentine  curve.  This  curve  was  frequently  seen  in  other 
types  of  furniture.  The  shelf  of  Hepplewhite  sideboards, 
table,  and  console  tops  were  usually  made  in  this  form. 
The  testers  of  four-poster  beds  had  a  similar  shape,  and  pedi¬ 
ments  on  case  furniture  followed  the  same  line. 

Contemporaries  of  Hepplewhite  were  Gillow  and  Shearer. 
Shearer  designed  many  pieces  of  furniture  that  fulfilled  two 
purposes,  such  as  chairs  that  opened  into  ladders,  cabinets 
that  were  folding  beds,  and  a  firescreen  that  contained  a  writ¬ 
ing  table. 

Sheraton  furniture.  Thomas  Sheraton,  the  third  great 
name  connected  with  English  furniture  design,  ranks  with 
Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite.  Born  about  1750,  he  was 
self-educated,  became  a  preacher  and  a  scholar,  wrote  re¬ 
ligious  tracts,  studied  mathematics,  and  tried  his  hand  at  al¬ 
most  everything.  He  arrived  in  London  from  a  country 
town  about  1790,  published  The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Up- 
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holster er^s  Drawing  Book  in  1791,  and  unquestionably  de¬ 
signed  much  furniture  that  was  made  by  other  cabinetmakers. 
Leading  authorities  claim  that  he  made  no  furniture  himself 
after  he  arrived  in  London.  After  the  publication  of  his 
book,  however,  his  influence  was  enormous,  and  although  he 
borrowed  design  forms  from  everywhere  and  everybody,  he 
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Comparison  of  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  chair  backs. 


has  been  given  credit  for  creating  a  furniture  style.  Many 
of  his  designs  were  of  unusual  originality  and  showed  great 
inventive  genius.  He  was  fond  of  mechanical  devices,  and 
introduced  trick  springs  and  secret  locks  for  desks,  cabinets, 
and  other  pieces. 

Sheraton  designed  furniture  to  be  made  in  the  same  woods 
as  had  Hepplewhite;  but  the  straight  line  dominated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  designs  of  his  predecessor.  The 
serpentine  form  was  replaced  by  segmental  curves  or  surfaces 
that  were  connected  by  straight  lines  or  flat  areas.  He  worked 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Adam  Brothers,  Wedgwood,  the 
potter,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  the  painter,  and  others.  He  was 
the  first  to  use  porcelain  plaques  for  furniture  ornamentation. 

The  Sheraton  chair  legs  were  the  same  as  those  of  Hepple- 
white.  The  chairbacks,  however,  were  rectangular  in  shape. 
The  rear  legs  of  the  chair  usually  continued  upward  to  form 
the  side  braces  of  the  back.  A  horizontal  rail  was  placed 
near  the  seat,  between  the  two  back  uprights,  and  an  orna¬ 
mental  rail  was  placed  at  the  top.  The  space  between  the 
rails  was  filled  with  one  or  more  ornamental  splats,  the  center 
one  having  the  form  of  an  elongated  vase.  Many  of  Shera¬ 
ton’s  designs  were  for  very  small  pieces  of  furniture  suitable 
to  the  dressing  room  and  boudoir.  Dining  room  furniture 
was  also  his  specialty.  His  book  showed  designs  for  twin 
beds  and  for  Pembroke  (drop-leaf)  tables. 

As  140  cabinetmakers  in  England  and  America  subscribed 
to  the  various  editions  of  Sheraton’s  book,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  style  became  popular.  The  Sheraton  designs  for 
chairbacks  have  probably  been  imitated  more  than  any  others 
by  modern  manufacturers. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Sheraton  period  was  influenced 
by  the  French  Directoire  and  Early  Empire,  in  which  the 
delicate  curves  of  Greek  design  were  introduced  into 
furniture. 

Interiors  of  the  Adam  or  Neo-Classic  period  (1762- 
1794).  The  last  half  of  the  i8th  century  was  signalized  by 
investigation  of  everything  concerning  classical'  antiquity  and 
its  possible  adaptation  to  contemporary  use.  The  fashion  for 
imitating  the  Italians,  French,  and  Dutch  had  spent  itself. 
The  discoveries  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
had  interested  not  only  the  rich,  who  travelled  to  Rome, 
Pompeii,  and  Athens,  but  the  enterprising  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects  who  had  been  busy  in  the  excavations.  Classic  forms 
became  a  standard  of  design,  not  to  be  copied  exactly,  but 
to  be  applied  with  such  limitations  of  economy  or  technique 
as  modern  conditions  would  permit.  In  fact,  the  English 
were  ahead  of  the  French  in  adopting  the  classic  inspiration; 
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Original  Adam  rooms  in  London.  Above,  room  in  Lansdowne  House 
showing  the  plaster  niche  treatment  and  the  profuse  use  of  compo¬ 
sition  ornament  on  panels  and  ceiling.  Below,  room  in  Chandos 
House  showing  panelling  and  classical  architectural  motifs. 
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and  ^vhen  the  movement  reached  its  climax,  the  aristocrat, 
merchant,  and  tradesman,  from  the  design  of  their  dwellings 
to  the  smallest  article  of  household  furnishing,  demanded  and 
obtained  classic  precedent. 

The  leaders  during  this  period  were  Sir  William  Cham¬ 
bers,  Robert  and  James  Adam,  and  Sir  John  Saone,  architects; 
and  Henry  Holland,  decorator.  These  men  were  creditably 
followed  by  a  host  of  lesser  artists.  Since  many  books  on  the 
subject  of  contemporary  art  were  published,  the  styles  of 
this  period  spread  rapidly,  not  only  over  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  to  the  American  colonies,  as  well. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  period  of  British  decoration 
is  the  fact  that  in  it  for  the  first  time  a  conscious  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  complete  unity  of  effect  in  every  form,  orna¬ 
ment,  or  object  used  in  a  single  room.  Robert  Adam,  who 
was  the  dominant  figure  in  the  artistic  life  of  England  for 
two  decades,  after  having  designed  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
a  room,  proceeded  to  design  practically  every  article  of 
equipment,  including  furniture,  floor  coverings,  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  textiles,  silver,  pottery,  and  metalwork. 

The  general  character  of  the  rooms  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  i8th  century,  and  particularly  of  those  attributed  to  the 
Adam  Brothers,  showed  great  formality  of  design.  The 
Adams  themselves  had  made  excavations  in  the  ruins  of  Dio¬ 
cletian’s  Palace  in  Dalmatia  and  in  other  Roman  buildings; 
they  had  become  strongly  imbued  with  the  true  classic  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  Italian  Renaissance  interpretation  of  antique 
forms.  Both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  each  Adam  building 
reflected  this  enthusiasm.  As  royal  architects,  the  Adams 
had  many  commissions  of  unusual  importance  which  required 
monumental  treatment  with  an  extensive  use  of  the  orders. 
In  only  a  few  instances  were  columns  or  pilasters  entirely 
omitted  from  an  interior  wall  treatment,  and  in  these  cases 
an  architectural  effect  was  obtained  by  means  of  an  entabla¬ 
ture,  arch  forms,  domes,  and  panels  ornamented  with  classical 
motifs.  The  semicircular  arched  wall  niche,  a  very  common 
Adam  feature  of  design,  was  used  to  frame  a  plaster  cast  or 
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marble  reproduction  of  an  antique  statue  or  um.  Many  of 
the  Adam  rooms  had  semicircular  segmental  or  octagonal  end 
walls. 

Although  Chambers  and  the  Adam  Brothers  were  the  great 
minds  in  the  arts  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  their 
followers,  designing  less  monumental  work,  produced  many 
delightful  smaller  buildings  and  interiors  that  may  well  be 
used  as  inspiration  by  artists  of  today. 

The  exclusive  use  of  wood  panelling  for  rooms  was  dis¬ 
continued  after  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  Plaster  walls 
took  the  place  of  it.  In  the  occasional  examples  of  wood 
walls,  the  panelling  was  much  simplified,  with  small  ogee 
mouldings  separating  the  stile  from  the  panel;  and  the  wood 
itself  was  painted.  The  plaster  walls  were  sometimes  left 
white  or  painted  a  pale  color.  Sunk  plaster  panels  or  panel 
effects,  produced  by  applied  mouldings,  were  commonly  in¬ 
troduced,  but  such  panels  were  separated  from  each  other 
much  further  than  in  the  case  of  wood  panels,  so  that  an 
entirely  different  effect  was  obtained  than  in  a  wood-panelled 
treatment. 

Marbling  and  graining  of  both  plaster  and  wood  was  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to.  Plaster  panels  were  also  occasionally 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  a  delicate  arabesque  in  plas¬ 
ter  relief.  This  was  particularly  typical  of  the  work  of  the 
Adam  Brothers,  who  had  become  enamored  of  gesso  orna¬ 
ment  during  their  studies  in  Italy. 

The  architectural  orders  that  were  used  were  those  which 
followed  the  more  slender  proportions  of  the  Pompeian  types. 
The  majority  of  the  rooms  had  complete  cornices  with  deli¬ 
cate  mouldings.  The  mouldings  and  friezes  were  enriched 
by  painting  or  plaster  ornament  inspired  by  Greek  or  Pom¬ 
peian  detail.  The  fret  and  honeysuckle  were  particularly 
used. 

Ceilings  were  always  in  plaster.  In  small  houses,  the  ceil¬ 
ings  were  plain  and  flat;  but  in  the  more  pretentious  rooms 
a  great  deal  of  cast  plaster  ornament  was  arranged  in  straight 
mouldings  and  arabesque  forms.  The  general  effect  was  one 
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of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  contrast  to  the  heavy  orna¬ 
mental  forms  of  the  Restoration  period.  In  palatial  rooms 
the  ceilings  were  painted  by  well-known  artists. 

Robert  Adam  published  a  book  of  furniture  designs  which 
were  improvements  upon  designs  originated  by  the  Italian, 
Piranesi,  and  first  published  in  a  book  that  the  latter  had  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Adam.  Many  of  Adam’s  designs  for  furniture  were 
influenced  by  his  architectural  training.  A  good  many  de¬ 
signs  were  for  very  large  pieces  that  were  in  scale  with  the 
palatial  rooms  Adam  had-  designed  for  his  clients.  When 
Adam  commenced  to  co-operate  with  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white,  and  other  cabinetmakers,  smaller  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Because  of  this  joint  working  out  of  the  problems 
of  furniture  design  and  style,  it  is  very  difficult  to  designate 
the  original  creators  of  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  1 8th  century.  Certain  definite  ornaments  that  have 
been  commonly  attributed  to  the  Adam  Brothers  were  used 
in  pieces  made  by  others.  Robert  and  James  Adam  were 
never  cabinetmakers  themselves,  with  the  result  that  pieces 
in  which  co-operation  is  evident  are  called  by  the  terms 
“Adam-Chippendale”  or  “Adam-Hepplewhite.”  Sheraton, 
too,  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Adam  style,  and  he  may 
have  designed  furniture  influenced  by  the  Adam  designs. 

The  most  characteristic  ornaments  popularized  by  Adam 
were  the  Grecian  honeysuckle  and  fret,  the  fluted  frieze  or 
apron,  the  patera  and  rosette,  the  husk,  and  the  several  forms 
of  urns.  Husks  were  arranged  in  swags  or  drop  ornaments 
and  were  frequently  tied  with  ribbons. 

Robert  Adam  was  not  a  chair  designer.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  noted  for  his  designs  for  sideboards,  side  tables,  settees, 
cabinets,  and  bookcases.  He  is  credited  with  having  devel¬ 
oped  the  English  sideboard  as  it  is  known  today.  The  orig¬ 
inal  sideboard  table  flanked  by  two  separate  pedestals  was 
eventually  made  in  one  piece  and  raised  on  tapered  legs. 
This  occurred  about  1775,  and  the  earliest  known  example 
is  of  Adam  design. 
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Bossi,  an  Italian  who  worked  under  Adam,  developed  the 
stone  intarsia  or  colored  patterns  inlaid  in  marble  by  means 
of  other  colored  cement.  This  material  was  used  for  table 
and  console  tops  in  the  more  elaborate  examples  of  furniture. 

The  influence  of  Adam  in  the  English  decorative  arts  is 
nearly  equalled  by  his  influence  upon  American  Colonial 
architecture.  The  best  of  the  post-Colonial  structures  in  the 
United  States  were  based  upon  Adam  taste  and  principles. 

The  Adam  Brothers'  influence  upon  other  artists.  The 
Adam  period  is  particularly  noted  for  the  influence  that 
Robert  and  James  Adam  had  upon  artists  and  designers  of 
decorative  accessories.  The  most  pronounced  of  these  were 
the  cabinetmakers,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton, 
and  Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  lovely  jasper  porcelain  plaques, 
medallions,  vases,  and  tableware  were  designed  by  John  Flax- 
man  and  other  competent  sculptors  to  harmonize  with  the 
lovely  Adam  interiors.  The  work  of  the  Italian  painters 
Pergolesi,  Zucchi,  and  particularly  of  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
who  was  of  Swiss  origin,  covered  the  walls,  the  overdoors, 
overmantels,  and  furniture  of  this  period  with  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  groupings  of  mythological  figures,  Italian  landscapes, 
and  paintings  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Classical  figures  played  an  important  part  in  the  designs  of 
all  types  of  craftsmen.  Marble-worker  and  plasterer,  wood- 
carver,  textile  designer,  and  painter  turned  to  classical  myth¬ 
ology,  and  represented  Mercury,  Achilles,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  the  Muses. 

The  typical  marble  mantel  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
Restoration  period  continued  to  be  used  during  the  whole  of 
the  1 8th  century.  During  the  latter  third  of  the  century, 
however,  mouldings  were  made  smaller,  and  the  character  of 
the  carving  followed  the  trend  toward  delicacy  of  detail. 

On  wooden  mantels,  composition  and  lead  ornament  was 
applied  to  the  frieze  under  the  shelf.  Doors  and  windows 
were  architecturally  treated  with  slender  pilasters  and  en¬ 
tablatures. 
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Lighting  fixtures  consisted  of  crystal  chandeliers  and  deli- 
ite  bronze  and  silver  lanterns,  sconces,  torcheres,  and  can- 
elabra. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  accessories.  During  the  i8th 
id  early  19th  centuries  the  use  of  decorative  accessories 
ready  increased.  After  the  collection  and  exhibition  of 
riental  and  domestic  china  became  the  rage.  Delft  ware  was 
nported  from  Holland  and  Meissen  ware  from  Germany, 
id  the  productions  of  the  English  Lowestoft,  Chelsea, 
)erby,  and  Wedgwood  factories  were  pushed  to  their  highest 
oint  of  perfection.  Pictures  consisted  not  only  of  portraits 
id  figure  paintings  by  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Reynolds, 
awrence,  and  Raeburn,  but  of  landscapes  and  sporting  sub¬ 
lets,  as  well.  Processes  of  pictorial  reproduction  were  intro- 
uced,  and  the  use  of  engravings,  aquatints,  and  mezzotints 
ecame  common.  The  works  of  Hogarth,  Morland,  Con- 
:able,  Sartorious,  Aiken,  and  Wolstenholme  were  particu- 
irly  in  demand.  Other  accessories  included  mirrors  of  a 
reat  variety  of  designs,  clocks,  statues,  and  busts  in  both 
larble  and  bronze. 

Minor  interiors  of  the  late  i8th  century.  In  the  simpler 
ountry  houses  of  the  late  i8th  century,  furniture  was  com- 
aratively  scarce,  considering  the  great  amount  that  was  used 
1  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  Records  show  that  the  country 
arlors  were  furnished  with  a  table,  a  tall  clock,  a  looking 
lass,  and  a  few  chairs.  Upholstered  chairs  were  far  from 
ommon.  On  the  mantel  shelf  stood  two  candlesticks  and  a 
air  of  snufiFers.  Box  beds,  with  sliding  doors  to  keep  out  the 
ir  at  night,  were  the  custom.  All  cooking  was  done  on  tum- 
lits  that  were  operated  by  dogs  trained  for  that  purpose. 
Te  dining  rooms  had  tables,  chairs,  and  sideboard  tables, 
nth  pedestals  surmounted  by  vases  used  as  water-coolers  or 
nif  e-holders. 

The  Regency  period  (1810-1820).  With  the  Regency 
eriod,  English  furniture  design  commenced  its  decline. 
)riginality  and  real  beauty  ceased.  Great  masterpieces  in 
lis  art  had  been  produced  during  the  second  half  of  the  1 8th 
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century,  but  by  i8io  the  creative  genius  of  the  English 
cabinetmaker  atrophied.  Imagination  became  exhausted. 
The  French  Empire  style,  glorifying  Napoleon,  had  become 
antipathetic  to  the  British,  but  its  splendor  and  its  source 
could  not  fail  to  have  their  appeal.  After  all,  Trafalgar  and 
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Waterloo  had  maintained  the  English  prestige.  The  public, 
however,  was  fast  losing  its  taste  and  becoming  insensible  to 
simple  beauty.  Imitation  of  former  periods  began,  as  the 
national  initiative  became  concentrated  on  commercial  enter¬ 
prise. 

Lacking  better  inspiration,  the  cabinetmakers  embraced  the 
classical  forms  with  undivided  enthusiasm.  The  honeysuckle, 
the  klismos  chairback,  the  Greek  curves,  the  cornucopia,  and 
other  features  of  antiquity  were  not  only  adopted,  but  exag¬ 
gerated  to  a  point  of  ultra-classical  affectation.  The  forms 
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jccaine  clumsy,  almost  vulgar.  Ornament  seemed  at  times 
o  submerge  the  structure  or  to  be  completely  unrelated  to  it. 
Supports  appeared  unstructural  and  construction  was  cheap- 
ned. 

During  the  Regency  period,  the  forms  of  Greek  antiquity 
ifluenced  the  designers  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  those  of 
k)mpeii.  A  reaction  occurred  from  the  extensive  use  of  the 
)laster  ornament  of  the  Adam  period.  Wall  surfaces  were 
iiainly  in  plaster,  painted  in  rather  strong  dark  colors,  such  as 
)rowns  and  deep  reds.  The  heavier  Greek  Doric  and  Ionic 
»rders  were  used.  Ornament  was  largely  limited  to  a  con- 
ervative  use  of  the  honeysuckle  and  fret.  Less  careful  study 
ras  given  to  the  proportions  of  rooms  and  to  the  architecture 
rithin.  Simplicity  and  severity  became  the  keynote,  al- 
hough  dignity  and  charm  were  maintained.  Marble  busts 
»f  classical  heroes  and  philosophers  ornamented  the  rooms, 
)ften  standing  on  short  portions  of  column  shafts. 

The  Victorian  period  (1837-igoi).  The  forms  of  the 
legency  style  continued  until  the  time  of  Victoria,  who 
ascended  the  throne  when  still  a  young  girl.  Her  strait-laced 
;arly  education  was  reflected  in  her  later  official  acts,  and  her 
)unctilious  life  served  as  an  example  for  her  people.  Her 
nterest  in  art  was  negligible,  reflecting  the  dormant  spirit  of 
he  times  concerning  this  subject.  Fashion  demanded  nov- 
Ity,  however,  and  furniture  producers,  in  their  mental  stag- 
lation,  turned  to  all  periods  of  the  past  for  inspiration.  This 
novement  lacked  intelligence,  carelessly  avoided  both  the 
pirit  and  the  accuracy  of  detail  of  the  original,  and  to  a  large 
extent  intermingled  the  most  incongruous  styles  and  motifs. 

After  1830,  Greek,  Turkish,  Gothic,  Venetian,  and  Egyp- 
ian  motifs  were  used  indiscriminately  as  inspiration  for  fur- 
liture  designs.  The  French  Louis  XV  style,  however,  was 
probably  the  strongest  influence,  and  in  most  cases  clumsy 
proportions  and  fantastic  gingerbread  ornaments  were  used 
:o  reproduce  it.  Occasionally,  inexpensive  pressed  gilt  metal 
prnaments  were  applied  to  the  furniture.  Mother-of-pearl 
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inlay  was  sometimes  used  on  table  tops  in  naive  floral  pat¬ 
terns.  The  popular  woods  were  black  walnut,  mahogany, 
ebony,  and  rosewood.  Fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  and  nosegays 
were  among  the  motifs  used  for  carving. 

The  entire  output  of  the  Victorian  period,  however,  is  not 
to  be  condemned.  Occasional  pieces  of  great  beauty  were 
produced,  and  several  efforts  were  made  with  variable  suc¬ 
cess  to  break  away  from  the  pall  of  esthetic  stagnation.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  made  an  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate 
effort  about  i860.  His  interiors  were  based  upon  Gothic 
detail,  with  varnished  oak,  glazed  tiles,  touches  of  black  lac¬ 
quer,  and  little  thought  of  color  harmony.  John  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris  led  the  revolt  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
To  Morris  is  accredited  the  doubtful  glory  of  inventing  the 
Morris  chair. 

The  most  creditable  industrial  art  development  during  the 
Victorian  period  took  place  in  the  production  of  chintzes. 
Textile  designers  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  best  periods 
of  earlier  work,  but  with  direct  appeal  to  the  flower  garden, 
the  field,  the  brookside,  and  the  meadow  for  their  design 
sources.  These  natural  forms  were  reproduced  in  bright 
colors,  and  did  much  to  redeem  the  otherwise  drab  character 
of  the  period. 


OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  DECORATIVE  ARTS 

Adam  Brothers:  Robert  (1728-1792);  James  (1730-1794).  Arch¬ 
itects  and  designers  of  furniture  in  the  Neo-Classic  style. 
Chambers,  Sir  William  (1726-1796).  Architect  who  designed  in 
the  Chinese  style  after  having  travelled  in  the  Orient. 
Chippendale,  Thomas  H  (Early  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker 
and  father  of  Thomas  11. 

Chippendale,  Thomas  II  (1718-1779).  Cabinetmaker  and  furni¬ 
ture  designer.  Published  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker^ s 
Directory  in  1754. 

1  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  name  of  Chippendale’s  father.  Some  claim  that  it  was. 
John. 
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hippcndalc,  Fhoinas  111  (Late  i8th  century).  Continued  his 
famous  father’s  business. 

ipriani,  Coovanni  Battista  (1727-1785).  Italian  artist  who  did 
decorative  painting  during  the  Adam  period, 
olumbani,  Placido  (i8th  century).  Italian  architectural  de¬ 
signer  of  the  school  of  the  Adams  and  of  Pergolesi. 
onstable,  John  (1776-1837).  Landscape  painter, 
astlake,  Charles  L.,  Jr.  Architect  and  furniture  designer.  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Gothic  revival.  Wrote  “Hints  on  Household  Taste” 
in  1868. 

[axman,  John  (1755-1826).  Sculptor  and  draughtsman, 
ainsborough,  Thomas  (1727-1788).  Portrait  painter  of  Eng¬ 
lish  nobility. 

ibbons,  Grinling  (1648-1721).  Wood-carver  and  sculptor, 
ibbs,  James  (1682-1754).  Architect  and  furniture  designer, 
illow,  Robert  (d.  1773).  The  founder  of  a  celebrated  firm  of 
English  cabinetmakers  and  furniture  designers, 
aig,  Thomas  (Middle  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker  and  part¬ 
ner  with  Chippendales  II  and  III. 

alfpennv,  William  (i8th  century).  Architect,  influential  in 
popularizing  the  Chinese  taste  in  architecture  and  decoration, 
epple white,  George  (d.  1786).  Cabinetmaker  and  designer, 
ogarth,  William  (1697-1764).  Satirical  painter  of  middle-class 
life. 

olland,  Henry  (1740-1806).  Decorator  and  architect. 

ope,  Thomas  (1770-1831).  Designer  of  furniture  in  English 

Empire  style. 

ce,  William  (Middle  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker  in  the  style 
of  Chippendale. 

>nes,  Inigo  (1573-1652).  Architect  who  introduced  the  Palla- 
dian  style  of  architecture  into  England. 

auffmann,  Angelica  (1741-1807).  Swiss  decorative  painter  of 
furniture  and  interiors,  who  worked  in  England.  Wife  of 
Zucchi. 

ent,  William  (1685-1748).  Architect  and  furniture  designer, 
ingley.  Batty  (Early  i8th  century).  Architect  and  designer, 
iwrence.  Sir  Thomas  (1769-1830).  English  portrait  painter. 
3ck,  Matthias  (Middle  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker,  disciple 
of  Chippendale,  and,  later,  of  the  Adams, 
anwaring,  Robert  (Middle  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker  in 
the  style  of  Chippendale. 
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Mayhew,  Thomas  (Middle  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker,  part¬ 
ner  of  William  Ince. 

Pergolesi,  Michael  Angelo  (Late  i8th  century).  Decorative 
painter,  architect,  and  furniture  designer. 

Piranesi,  Giovanni  Battista  (1720-1778).  Italian  engraver  whose 
engravings  of  ancient  Roman  monuments  were  imported  into 
England  and  there  influenced  the  designs  of  the  architects. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (1723-1792).  Portrait  painter  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court. 

Romney,  George  (1734-1802).  Historical  and  portrait  painter, 

Saone,  Sir  John  (1750-1837).  Regency  architect. 

Seddon,  Thomas  (Active  about  1760-1775).  Cabinetmaker,  fur¬ 
niture  designer,  and  upholsterer. 

Shearer,  Thomas  (Late  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker  and  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Hepplewhite. 

Sheraton,  Thomas  (1751-1806).  Designer  of  furniture  after  the 
style  of  the  Adam  Brothers  and  Hepplewhite. 

Swan,  Abraham  (Early  i8th  century).  Cabinetmaker  known  for 
his  mantels,  door  and  window  trim,  and  staircases. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallard  William  (1775-1851).  Landscape 
painter. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah  (1730-1795).  Eamous  potter  who  established 
the  Wedgwood  works. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher  (1632-1723).  Architect,  designed  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London. 

Zucchi,  Antonio  Pietro  (1726-1795).  Venetian  painter  who  did 
decorative  paintings  for  interiors. 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (Second  half  of  19th  century): 

This  group  of  men  revolted  against 
the  bad  taste  of  the  Victorian  era, 
the  eclecticbm  and  Italianism  in  the 
arts,  and  the  replacement  of  sincere 
craftsmanship  by  machine  produc¬ 
tion.  They  started  a  movement 
back  to  Italian  primitives,  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  handwork,  and  to  orig¬ 
inal  design  in  the  decorative  crafts. 


Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward 
Hunt,  William  Holman 
Morris,  William 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel 
Ruskin,  John 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  AND 
FEDERAL  PERIODS 


Racial  origins  of  the  American  people.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
dustrial  arts  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  racial  origin 
•  the  inhabitants.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  50  per 
int  of  the  present  population  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
:ended  from  the  English  settlers  of  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
nd  who  landed  before  1800.  Small  settlements  of  Dutch 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  of  French  in  South  Carolina 
id  Louisiana,  of  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Swedes  in 
elaware,  and  of  Spaniards  in  Florida  and  the  West  have 
fected  their  respective  localities,  but  have  had  negligible 
taring  upon  the  thought  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
nglish  language  and  the  virility  of  the  English  blood  have 
ibmerged  or  absorbed  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  the 
:her  settlers,  and  have  impregnated  the  expanse  of  the  conti- 
mt  with  their  cultural  imprint. 

The  19th  century  witnessed  Irish,  German,  Italian,  Rus- 
m,  and  Balkan  immigrations.  These  peoples  have  affected 
:onomic  and  industrial  conditions,  but  as  yet  have  had  little 
fluence  upon  cultural  and  esthetic  developments. 

The  original  lists  of  emigrants  from  England  to  New  Eng- 
nd  and  Virginia  describe  them  as  “persons  of  quality,  emi- 
•ants,  religious  exiles,  political  rebels,  serving  men  sold  for  a 
rm  of  years,  apprentices,  children  stolen,  maidens  pressed 
id  others.”  Unquestionably  these  early  arrivals  were  a 
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mixed  lot,  but  among  the  early  grantees  in  Virginia  were 
younger  sons  of  the  English  nobility  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  luxury  and  culture  of  their  time  in  England.  The 
Plymouth  settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  outstanding  leaders,  were  largely  members  of  the  yeo¬ 
man  class  of  England  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  un- 
happy  political  conditions  under  James  I  and  Charles  I,  or 
who,  like  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  had  protested  against 
what  they  had  considered  religious  abuse.  In  spite  of  the 
insupportable  oppression  at  home,  the  early  emigrants  must 
have  been  endowed  with  extraordinary  courage  and  vigor  to 
have  been  willing  to  risk  their  lives  travelling  in  the  small 
sailing  vessels  of  the  period  across  an  uncharted  ocean  to  an 
unknown  land. 

Differences  between  North  and  South.  The  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  geography  and  condition  of  the  soil  in 
Virginia  and  New  England  tended  from  the  start  to  develop 
contrasting  interests  and  variations  in  the  customs  and  culture 
of  the  two  sections. 

The  South  had  the  advantage  of  several  navigable  rivers 
that  penetrated  an  exceptionally  fertile  farming  district. 
Plantations  of  thousands  of  acres  could  be  worked  with  slave 
labor;  and  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  were  easily  exported. 
The  owners,  who  had  obtained  their  land  by  royal  grant, 
lived  like  lords— followed  the  hunt,  kept  blooded  horses,  and 
visited  the  adjoining  plantations  in  their  coaches-and-six. 
They  eventually  built  elaborate  dwellings,  furnished  them 
richly  with  imported  luxuries,  dispensed  a  generous  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  occupied  themselves  with  social  and  political  life. 

The  North,  settled  largely  by  religious  enthusiasts,  devel¬ 
oped  the  small  town,  in  which  the  independent  church  was 
the  center  of  thought  and  influence.  Only  small  sections  of 
farm  land  could  be  cleared  of  the  rocks  and  stones  that  had 
been  in  New  England  since  the  glacial  period.  No  great  es¬ 
tates  were  developed,  and  the  Northerner  was  at  first  satisfied 
with  simple  living  conditions.  Early  industry  consisted  of 
fur  trading,  cod  and  other  fishing,  and  ship  building. 
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Nationalistic  developments.  From  1666  to  1720  there 
currcd  little  emigration  from  England,  largely  because  of 
c  cessation  of  political  and  religious  strife.  This  period 
oved  a  breathing  space  for  the  colonies  and  gave  them  an 
portunity  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts,  establish  their  tradi- 
ns,  develop  native  industry  and  commerce,  and  strengthen 
:ir  cultural  foundations  and  racial  characteristics. 


ft,  Paul  Revere,  patriot,  artist,  iron  founder,  and  silversmith, 
jht,  Thomas  Jefferson,  president,  ambassador  to  France,  author 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  architect,  and  patron  of  arts. 


By  the  first  years  of  the  1 8th  century  the  economic  condi- 
n  of  the  country  was  such  that  it  began  to  attract  a  new 
ligration  from  England  and  Scotland.  Among  the  new 
migrants  were  expert  craftsmen,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
ikers.  The  early  struggle  to  conquer  the  eastern  wilder- 
ss  and  the  Indian  had  been  successfully  completed,  and  the 
pulation  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  repre- 
ited  in  part  by  the  construction  of  more  luxurious  home 
rroundings. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  i8th  century  the  colonies 
ntinued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  to  develop  a  realization  of 
eir  self-sufficiency.  This  sense  of  nationalism  was  nurtured 
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by  the  unreasonable  taxation  of  George  III,  combined  with 
the  frequent  injustices  of  royal  governors.  Unheeded  pro¬ 
tests  culminated  in  the  Revolution,  during  the  course  of 
which  there  was  little  opportunity  for  peacetime  pursuits. 

The  post-Revolutionary  period  was  undoubtedly  influ¬ 
enced  culturally  by  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Hamilton.  Both  Franklin  and  Jefferson  became  ministers  to 
France,  and  made  as  deep  an  impression  upon  the  court  of 
France  as  the  court  made  upon  them.  These  four  men  were 
not  only  patriots  and  statesmen,  but  may  also  be  considered 
among  the  first  gentlemen  in  America,  if  one  includes  among 
the  characteristics  of  a  gentleman  an  affection  for  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  arts.  The  importance  of  the  arts  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  full  life  was  realized  by  them  and  by  others, 
and  their  astute  connoisseurship  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
a  more  careful  study  and  analysis  of  European  productions 
by  American  designers,  and  fostered  a  greater  demand  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  upper-class  public  for  more 
sophisticated  home  surroundings. 

Early  19th  century  cultural  influences.  The  years  from 
1790  to  1810  produced  the  finest  examples  of  post-Colonial 
interior  and  exterior  architecture.  The  tendency  to  look  to 
the  ancient  Roman  democracy  for  inspiration  in  all  important 
branches  of  human  activity  was  seen,  politically,  in  the  choice 
of  such  words  as  “capitol”  and  “senate,”  in  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  in  the  selection  of  a 
Latin  motto.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  organized  in 
1783  by  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  recalled  and 
perpetuated  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  an  ancient  Roman 
hero.  Architecture,  decoration,  furniture  design,  and  the 
other  industrial  arts  turned  to  Greece  and  Rome  for  ideas,  and 
as  the  population  spread  westward  many  of  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  were  given  names  of  classic  origin. 

Americans  warmly  sympathized  with  France  during  her 
struggle  toward  democracy.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in 
1803  had  made  many  Frenchmen  citizens  of  the  United 
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fates.  The  art  of  the  French  Empire  was  strongly  influenc- 
ig  English  production.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
)r  a  while  French  styles  were  followed  in  the  United  States, 
'he  forms  of  French  art  did  not  displace  prevailing  English 
)rms,  but  were  frequently  fused  with  them. 

Industrial  expansion  and  artistic  stagnation.  The  early 
century  in  the  United  States  witnessed  the  same  indus- 
ial  expansion  that  swept  England,  France,  and  other  Euro- 
ean  countries.  The  initiative  of  the  American  people  was 
.ddenced  in  Whitney’s  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  Fulton’s 
rst  steamboat.  Cooper’s  first  locomotive,  and  Morse’s  tele- 
raph,  all  of  them  machines  that  were  completely  to  revolu- 
.  Dnize  social  and  economic  conditions.  While  these  indus- 
ial  developments  were  progressing,  the  new  nation  was 
ashing  its  frontier  further  westward,  mining  wealth,  settling 
,  sw  lands,  and  building  new  cities.  In  these  new  settlements 
I  le  struggle  for  existence  was  too  great  to  permit  thought  of 
,  iltural  or  artistic  development,  although  at  the  earliest  op- 
!  artunity  schools  and  colleges  were  established. 

^  The  spiritual  side  of  life  during  the  middle  of  the  century 
^  as  stimulated  by  prominent  evangelists  and  by  the  literary 
)  reductions  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Whittier, 
j.  merson,  and  Longfellow.  Music  saw  the  development  of 
:  e  American  folk  song  and  the  negro  spiritual;  but  architec- 
!  [re,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  industrial  arts  were  stag- 
I  int.  Problems  of  secession  and  slavery  occupied  the  minds 
'  ■  the  people  during  the  middle  of  the  century,  culminating 
the  unfortunate  war  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Revival  of  art  appreciation.  The  Centennial  Exposition 
dd  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  was  the  first  definite  step  toward 
i  artistic  awakening  in  a  period  of  half  a  century.  This  ex¬ 
bit  contributed  much  to  an  esthetic  revival,  which  came  at 
time  when  industrialists  who  had  profited  from  the  natural 
sources  of  a  virgin  land  were  beginning  to  establish  the 
eat  American  fortunes,  and  to  have  sufficient  funds  to  fulfil 
natural  desire  for  ostentation.  Thus,  in  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ks  of  the  century  many  of  the  newly-rich  built  homes  in 
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New  York,  Chicago,  Newport,  and  elsewhere,  designed  in 
imitation  of  Old  World  palaces  and  chateaux,  and  furnished 
with  antiques  and  reproductions  of  various  periods. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  American  periods.  It  is  more 
specific  to  delineate  the  American  periods  as  follows,  though 
the  styles  produced  before  the  19th  century  are  often  linked 
together  under  the  general  heading.  Colonial. 

1.  Early  American  (1608-1720  in  Virginia;  1620-1720  in  New 
England). 

Characterized  by  unpretentious  wooden  architecture  and  in¬ 
teriors,  with  little  thought  of  design.  Local  materials  used. 
Eurniture  in  crude  copies  of  English  Jacobean,  Carolean,  and 
William  and  Mary  types. 

2.  Georgian  period  ( 1720-1780). 

Increase  in  sophistication.  Gradual  introduction  of  Georgian 
architectural  forms  and  furniture  in  more  accurate  copies  of 
English  Queen  Anne,  Early  Georgian  and  Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite,  and  Sheraton  forms. 

3.  Eederal  period  (1780-1830). 

Influence  of  the  Adam  Brothers,  Erench  Empire,  and  English 
Regency.  Classic  forms  and  ornament  dominated. 

4.  Victorian  period  (1830-1880).  Industrial  developments  sub¬ 
merged  interest  in  the  arts.  Eclecticism  dominated  architec¬ 
tural  and  decorative  designs.  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and 
Mansart  influence  in  architecture.  Belter,  Louis  XV,  and 
Eastlake  influence  in  furniture,  which  was  largely  made  of 
black  walnut.  Lack  of  refinement  in  form  and  detail. 

5.  Eclectic  period  (1880-1925).  Architectural  influence  of  the 
Erench  National  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Palatial  dwellings  built 
by  newly-rich,  decorated  in  copies  of  Francis  I,  Louis  XIV, 
XV,  and  XVI  styles.  Importation  of  antique  European  rooms 
and  furniture.  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  French  historic 
styles  revived.  Beginnings  of  modern  decoration  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

Early  American  architecture.  The  principal  difference 
in  the  development  of  the  decorative  arts  in  the.  United  States 
and  in  those  of  European  countries  is  that  the  early  expression 
in  America  was  that  of  an  unsophisticated  pioneer  people 
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w  hose  demand  w^as  for  satisfaction  of  the  primary  necessities 
of  life.  Appearance  w^as  a  non-essential,  and  beauty  only  an 
accidental  result.  The  earliest  productions  were  structural 
and  functional  in  their  forms.  Good  proportions  and  charm 
of  detail  w  ere  gradual  developments.  European  industrial 
art.,  on  the  contrary,  originated  in  nearly  every  case  in  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  produce  luxurious  surroundings  in  which 
beauty  had  as  important  a  part  as  utility. 

American  architecture  and  decoration  began  as  a  distinctly 
provincial  style  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  humble  refinement  but  had  few  of  the  earmarks 
of  sophisticated  culture.  There  was  practically  no  thought 
of  decoration  in  the  earliest  homes,  and  the  decorative  effects 
that  are  known  as  the  Early  American  style  were  the  result 
of  the  effort  of  the  first  settlers  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  weather,  from  the  marauding  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
from  the  intermittent  attacks  of  Indians. 

Written  records  by  Captain  John  Smith  and  others  would 
indicate  that  those  who  first  stepped  ashore  from  England  to 
become  permanent  settlers  in  America  built  huts  or  wigwams 
of  clay,  mud,  bark,  and  limbs  of  trees,  roofing  their  flimsy 
structures  with  thatch;  but  this  type  of  dwelling  need  hardly 
be  considered  in  a  history  of  the  decorative  arts.  It  is  even 
doubtful  that  the  log-cabin  type  of  structure  was  early 
adopted  by  English  inhabitants.  Probably  the  Swedes,  who 
had  come  from  a  land  of  small  wooden  homes,  and  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Delaware  in  1638,  were  responsible  for  introducing 
the  method  of  laying  the  trunks  of  trees  on  top  of  one  an¬ 
other  to  form  a  wall,  interlocking  them  at  the  ends  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  wall,  and  filling  the  cracks  with  clay  to  make 
them  weather-tight. 

Practically  all  houses  in  both  New  England  and  Virginia 
were  built  entirely  of  wood  during  the  17th  century.  The 
lime  from  oyster-shells  was  occasionally  employed,  but  this 
made  a  plaster  of  poor  quality.  Lime  for  mortar  was  not 
found  in  abundance  until  around  1680.  Stone  houses  were 
attempted  without  mortar,  but  were  found  to  be  too  damp. 
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Ple^n  of  Two  Room  House  with  Centrevl  Chimney 

Plan  of  an  Early  American  house  showing  chimney  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  post  and  beams  which  were  left  visible  and 
formed  part  of  the  decorative  effect. 
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A  few  houses  were  built  of  domestic  bricks.  Bricks  were 
not  imported  into  America,  except  possibly  in  a  few  cases 
as  ship’s-ballast  on  boats  sailing  from  Holland  to  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  When  plaster  became  more  abundant  but  was  still 
expensive,  only  the  inside  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  house 
were  sealed  with  it;  the  interior  partition  walls  remained  in 
\^'ood  planking.  Three  plastered  walls  and  one  wooden  wall 
became  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  interior  treatment  of 
the  rooms  in  the  two-room  house. 

As  a  family  grew  in  size,  the  two-room  house  was  enlarged 
by  adding  either  an  additional  wing  at  the  side  or  a  lean-to 
at  the  back;  the  latter  addition  formed  the  so-called  salt-box 
type.  Dormer  windows  were  sometimes  added  to  the  attic, 
making  the  space  habitable. 

New  England  was  extremely  slow  in  developing  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  architectural  design  or  in  adopting  any  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  forms  of  classical  architecture  for  either  the  exterior  or 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

Houses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Virginia  and  other  southern 
states,  were  built  of  brick  as  early  as  1670,  and  a  few  showed 
the  first  evidences  of  the  use  of  classical  trim  in  the  interiors, 
or,  as  in  the  William  Penn  House  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  frame  to  a  mantel. 

The  Early  American  interior  and  the  visibility  of  struc¬ 
tural  form.  Extensive  pine  forests  had  to  be  cleared  in  order 
to  obtain  land  for  farming  purposes.  With  this  unlimited 
lumber  supply,  it  was  natural  that  the  earliest  houses  were 
built  of  pine. 

The  houses  were  built  by  the  braced  framing  system  of 
construction.  This  was  an  adaptation  of  the  English  half- 
timber  or  whole-timber  house,  which  had  been  in  existence 
since  Saxon  days.  A  skeleton  frame  of  heavy  posts,  girders, 
and  beams  was  assembled  and  locked  by  mortise,  tenon,  and 
wooden  pin.  Because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material,  all  of 
the  pieces  forming  this  skeleton  were  much  larger  than  was 
structurally  necessary.  The  walls  between  the  posts  were 
filled  with  wattle  and  by  overlapping  wide  pine  planks, 
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These  planks  were  placed  either  vertically,  forming  what  is 
known  as  a  palisade  wall,  or  horizontally,  forming  a  clap¬ 
board  wall.  The  planks,  cut  from  first-growth  trees,  were  of 
great  width,  sometimes  exceeding  three  feet  each,  and  they 
were  used  as  they  came  from  the  log,  in  varying  dimensions. 


To  compensate  for  shrinkage  of  the  plank,  and  to  make  the 
wall  as  weather-tight  as  possible,  a  tongue  was  cut  along  the 
edge  of  each  plank  to  fit  into  a  groove  on  the  adjoining  plank. 
Simple  ornamental  mouldings  of  varying  shapes  were  also 
added  along  the  joints.  The  wall  had  both  an  outside  and  an 
inside  layer  of  planks  for  better  weather-proofing,  but  the 
structural  posts  and  beams  always  protruded  on  the  inside. 
This  feature  became  a  characteristic  part  of  the  room  decora¬ 
tion.  A  very  noticeable  element  in  nearly  all  of  these  rooms 
was  the  large  beam  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  one  end  of 
which  was  supported  on  the  stone  chimney.  This  beam  was 
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known  as  tl\c  sminiier  hcain.'  All  the  woodwork  was  left  in 
a  natural  finish;  as  pine  became  red  with  age,  the  walls  were 
warm  in  color  and  dark  in  appearance. 

The  earliest  frame  houses  had  but  two  rooms,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  stone  chimney  serving  as  an  enormous  fireplace  in  each 
room.  One  room  was  used  as  a  combination  kitchen,  dining, 
and  living  room;  the  other  was  used  as  a  bedroom  for  the 
whole  family.  The  entrance  hall  was  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  house,  and  it  often  contained  a  steep  ladder  or  stairway 
to  the  attic.  The  space  at  the  side  of  the  fireplaces,  between 
the  two  rooms,  was  usually  turned  into  closets  or  cupboards. 
The  attic  was  floored  over,  and  the  floorboards  formed  the 
ceiling  of  the  first-story  rooms. 

The  rooms  were  low-ceilinged,  being  seldom  over  seven 
feet  high.  The  windows  were  at  first  of  the  casement  type. 
Glass,  oiled  paper,  or  isinglass  filled  the  panes,  which  were 
either  rectangular  or  diamond-shaped,  and  were  separated  by 
either  lead  or  wooden  sash  bars.  Many  windows  had  no  glass 
at  all,  but  were  furnished  with  blinds.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
double-hung  sliding  sashes  were  used  until  after  1700. 

The  flooring  of  the  first  story  was  at  first  just  earth.  Stone 
was  used,  in  some  cases,  but  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut  planks  of 
varying  widths  were  soon  adopted. 

Design  influences  after  1700.  It  was  not  until  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  1 8  th  century  that  the  English  trend  in  classical 
architectural  forms,  as  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  began  to  be  reflected  in  America.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  form  and  line  only  gradually  developed  impor¬ 
tance.  The  styles  of  England  were  transmitted  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  partly  through  immigration,  partly  through  .the  importa¬ 
tion  of  books  on  building  and  architecture,  and  partly  by 
royal  governors,  who  insisted  on  having  for  their  residences 
houses  that  conformed  to  the  dignity  of  their  position. 

The  printing  press  was  immensely  influential  in  spreading 
the  details  of  classical  architecture  among  the  general  run  of 
carpenters  and  builders.  The  English  version  of  Palladio’s 
work  was  particularly  in  demand,  but  the  works  of  James 
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Gibbs,  Abraham  Swan,  Batty  Langley,  and  William  Half¬ 
penny  were  eagerly  purchased,  and  they  had  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  decoration  as  well  as  on 
that  of  architecture.  The  diffusion  of  these  book  designs 
tended  to  develop  similarity  in  style  in  all  parts  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  left  little  to  the  originality  of  the  designer. 


Connecticut  interior  of  about  1735,  showing  early  use  of  pine  panel¬ 
ling  as  a  substitute  for  vertical  plank  walls,  an  architecturally  de¬ 
signed  fireplace  treatment,  panelled  summer  beam,  and  cross-stiles 
in  lower  wall  panels. 

Furniture  of  the  Early  American  period  (1608-1720). 
Design  and  the  development  of  furniture  in  the  United  States 
was  influenced  by  the  same  elements  that  affected  decoration. 
During  the  17th  century,  the  craftsmen  who  built  the  houses 
in  many  cases  also  produced  the  necessary  interior  equipment. 
The  general  divisions  of  the  styles  are,  therefore,  the  same  as 
those  of  architecture  and  interior  decoration. 

The  major  portion  of  American  furniture  followed  Eng¬ 
lish  prototypes,  and,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  considered  an 
English  provincial  style,  since  the  same  degree  of  crudity  in 
both  detail  and  proportion  is  seen  that  invariably  occurs 
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where  furniture  is  imitated  in  a  locality  far  removed  from  its 
original  place  of  design  and  manufacture.  Style  changes 
were  made  slowly  in  the  colonies,  and  new  forms  became 
popular  several  years  after  they  had  been  introduced  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  addition  to  the  English  types,  styles  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  France  influenced  the  furniture  craft  where 
inhabitants  from  those  countries  had  settled. 

The  early  homes  were  but  sparsely  furnished;  only  the 
essentials  were  made  or  purchased.  The  whole  of  the  17th 
century  reflects  the  design  and  character  of  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  forms. 

The  chest,  cupboard,  and  desk-box,  the  turned  and  wain¬ 
scot  chair,  the  stool  and  settle,  the  trestle  table,  a  few  smaller 
tables,  and  such  space-saving  types  as  the  table-chair  and  the 
gate-leg  and  drop-leaf  table  were  used  in  the  combination 
kitchen,  living,  and  dining  room.  Four-poster  beds,  trundle 
beds,  and  wooden  cradles  formed  the  principal  furnishing  for 
the  sleeping  rooms,  with  additional  chests  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  Clocks  and  mirrors  were  rare.  Comfort  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  loose  cushions  for  chairs  and  stools,  and 
the  materials  used  for  covering  were  usually  imported  silks, 
needlepoint,  and  embroidery.  The  housewife  was  too  busy 
to  weave  textiles  to  serve  only  for  ornament  or  comfort. 

Differences  between  Early  American  and  Jacobean  fur¬ 
niture.  Although  some  of  the  early  furniture  was  brought 
from  England— especially  the  chests,  which  were  used  as  trav¬ 
ellers’  trunks  are  today— the  limited  capacity  of  the  early 
ships  prevented  quantity  importation.  Local  carpenters  and 
joiners  were  therefore  called  upon  to  produce  the  necessities, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  copy  the  existing  im¬ 
ported  models  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  or  that  they  should 
reproduce  from  memory  the  furniture  they  had  known  in 
England. 

Certain  local  limitations  characterized  the  productions  of 
the  period  Tools  and  facilities  for  fine  cabinetmaking  were 
less  complete  than  in  England.  The  American  variety  of  oak 
and  walnut  was  lighter  grained  than  the  English,  and  it  was 
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frequently  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  use  such  native 
woods  as  pine,  beech,  ash,  cherry,  maple,  elm,  cedar,  and 
cypress.  Several  different  woods  were  frequently  used  in  the 
same  piece  of  furniture.  The  general  tendency  of  furniture 
enrichment  was  toward  simplification  of  both  mouldings  and 
ornament.  The  American  reproductions  were  often  smaller 
than  the  English  originals,  to  fit  better  the  smaller  rooms  and 
lower  ceilings  in  the  colonial  houses.  Although  the  rec¬ 
tangular  construction  of  the  furniture  of  Jacobean  England 
was  maintained,  the  execution  and  enrichment  were  of  a  more 
primitive  character. 

Ornamental  forms  used  with  Early  American  furniture. 
The  ornamentation  consisted  of  turnings,  strapwork  patterns, 
applied  split  spindles,  round  or  oval  wooden  handles,  carving, 
and  painting.  The  carved  motifs  were  usually  a  crude  imi¬ 
tation  in  low  relief  of  English  prototypes.  Frequently  they 
consisted  of  jack-knife  incisions  in  patterns  unrelated  to  tra¬ 
ditional  forms,  obviously  representing  the  playful  fantasy  of 
some  farmer’s  son  or  apprentice  joiner  who  chose  this  method 
of  passing  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  Tudor  rose,  the 
tulip,  the  sunflower,  the  acanthus,  and  the  arcaded  panel  were 
frequently  seen  as  carved  motifs. 

Character  of  individual  early  pieces.  The  chest,  used  as 
a  container  or  seat,  was  by  far  the  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  home,  and  was  made  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  lid  at  the  top  was  hinged,  the  sides  were  panelled,  and 
occasionally  it  had  one  or  more  drawers  at  the  bottom.  As 
chests  were  heightened,  the  tops  were  used  for  the  display  of 
small  objects  of  metal  or  pottery,  and  the  hinged  top  then 
became  impractical.  The  chest  eventually  evolved  into  the 
chest  of  drawers  or  bureau  as  it  is  known  today.  A  special 
type,  known  as  a  Connecticut  chest,  stood  on  four  short  legs, 
had  two  rows  of  double  drawers  below  the  chest  proper,  and 
was  decorated  with  large  split  spindles  painted  black  to  imi¬ 
tate  ebony.  The  handles  to  the  drawers  were  wooden  ovals, 
usually  placed  diagonally.  The  Hadley  chest,  also  of  Con¬ 
necticut  origin  but  misnamed  for  a  Massachusetts  town,  was 
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similar,  but  it  generally  had  only  one  drawer  and  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  very  crude  incised  ornamentation.  One  type  of 
small  chest  was  known  as  a  desk-box;  this  had  a  flat  or  slant¬ 
ing  pine  top,  while  the  sides  of  the  box  were  in  carved  oak. 
It  held  writing  materials  and  a  few  books,  among  them  the 
family  Bible.  The  desk-box  was  finally  placed  on  legs,  evolv¬ 
ing  into  the  early  type  of  slant-lid  desk. 

The  chest  was  eventually  placed  on  higher  legs  and  became 
the  cupboard,  very  similar  in  form  to  the  English  Elizabethan 
or  Jacobean  cupboard.  There  were  many  variations  such  as 
court,  press,  and  livery  cupboards,  and  all  were  used  for  the 
storage  of  food,  clothing,  linen,  and  other  articles.  The  cup¬ 
board  was  made  in  two  sections  and  was  the  most  decorative 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room.  It  was  usually  panelled  and 
richly  carved  or  ornamented. 

The  tables  of  the  period  had  turned  legs;  the  tops  were 
frequently  of  pine  and  had  wide  overhangs.  Moulded 
stretchers  connected  the  legs.  Drawers  were  sometimes 
placed  in  the  apron  under  the  top.  Occasionally  the  apron 
was  cut  into  a  curved  silhouette. 

The  drop-leaf  tables  were  designed  with  many  different 
types  of  contrivances,  such  as  gate-legs,  swinging  arms,  but¬ 
terfly  wings,  and  pulls,  for  supporting  the  hinged  flap. 

Chairs  of  the  17  th  century  were  built  on  straight  lines. 
The  oak  wainscot  chair,  reserved  as  the  seat  of  honor,  was 
more  simply  ornamented  than  its  English  prototype,  and  had 
a  panelled  back,  curved  arms,  and  turned  legs.  The  Carver 
chair  had  straight  turned  legs,  the  rear  legs  continuing  up¬ 
ward  to  form  the  back  uprights,  between  which  were  placed 
vertical  and  horizontal  turned  spindles.  Stretchers  strength¬ 
ened  the  leg  construction.  Slat-back  chairs  were  of  similar 
design,  but  they  had  wide  horizontal  ladder  rails  between  the 
back  uprights.  The  tops  of  the  legs  and  back  uprights  in 
both  the  Carver  and  slat-back  types  were  usually  terminated 
in  a  turned  finial  motif  or  a  mushroom  form.  The  seats  were 
made  of  rush  or  of  plain  wood  boards. 
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Most  of  the  early  chairs  showed  heavy  proportions,  but  as 
:he  century  progressed,  the  individual  parts  became  lighter. 
Upholstered  chairs  witli  spiral  turnings  were  introduced  in 
:lie  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  these  considered  both 
:omfort  and  design  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  the  slat-  and 
;pindle-back  chairs.  The  upholstery  material  was  either 
eather  or  turkey -work,  a  crude  homespun  material  which 


vaguely  imitated  an  oriental  rug  weave  and  pile  pattern,  and 
vas  made  by  drawing  wool  yarn  through  a  coarsely  woven 
abric  backing. 

Stools  and  long  benches,  called  forms,  fashioned  in  a  man- 
ler  similar  to  the  chairs,  were  used  with  loose  cushions. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  influence  of  the  Res- 
oration  period  in  England  was  noticed  in  the  introduction  of 
he  Flemish  scroll  forms  of  ornament.  The  S-  and  C-curves 
vere  seen  in  the  carved  cresting  of  the  chairbacks  or  in  the 
tretchers.  The  back  uprights  sometimes  consisted  of  split 
pindles  or  flat  bars,  called  banisters,  giving  their  name  to  the 
canister -back  chair.  The  Spanish  foot  was  also  introduced 
luring  this  period.  Seats  were  made  of  caning. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century,  trained  cabinetmakers  began 
to  make  furniture.  The  walnut  forms  of  the  William  and 
Mary  style  appeared,  with  their  bell  turnings,  shaped  aprons, 
flat  stretchers,  and  bun  feet.  Highboys  known  as  tallboys, 
lowboys  called  dressing  tables,  and  chests-on-chests  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  simplified  designs.  As  a  rule,  the  tops  of  these 
pieces  were  crowned  by  a  simple  moulding  rather  than  by  a 
complete  entablature,  as  in  the  English  versions.  Veneering 
and  cross-banding  in  walnut  and  butternut  were  first  used  as 
furniture  enrichment  during  this  period.  The  elaborate  mar¬ 
quetry  patterns  seen  in  England  were  not  adopted  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  As  a  cabinetmaking  wood,  mahogany  was  probably  first 
used  in  America  about  1708,  which  may  have  pre-dated  its 
use  in  England.  On  the  whole,  furniture  began  to  be  designed 
in  more  sophisticated  forms  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
greater  comfort  and  beauty  in  home  furnishings. 

Interiors  of  Georgian  manor  houses  (1720-1780).  As 
more  formal  dwellings  of  stone,  brick,  and  wood  replaced  the 
early  structures,  the  interiors  were  laid  out  with  larger  rooms 
and  higher  ceilings;  and  the  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures, 
and  cornices,  which  were  first  applied  to  the  exterior  only, 
were  brought  to  the  interior.  At  first  the  carpenters,  who 
were  untrained  as  designers,  merely  applied  classic  architec¬ 
tural  details  to  the  trim  of  doors,  windows,  and  mantels,  hav¬ 
ing  little  consideration  for  the  composition  of  the  walls  or  for 
organization  of  the  spaces  that  were  to  be  filled.  Even  the 
motifs  were  but  rudely  copied,  and  proper  scale  and  propor¬ 
tion  were  neglected.  Mouldings  were  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  their  purpose.  Cornices  and  entablatures  were  fre¬ 
quently  too  massive  in  their  relationship  to  the  height  or  size 
of  the  room  for  which  they  were  intended.  Balance  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  walls  was  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  only  in  the  largest  houses.  Unsymmetri- 
cally  treated  walls  were  common  in  farm  houses  and  in  town 
houses  of  lesser  importance.  Mantels  were  placed  in  corners 
or  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  doors  and  windows  were  used 
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wherever  necessary.  In  the  same  room,  panels  varied  con- 
dderably  in  size  and  shape. 

The  North  saw  few  of  the  academic  forms  in  interiors 
used  until  after  1725;  the  South,  however,  was  slightly  more 
advanced.  The  earliest  examples  were  those  at  Graeme  Park, 
near  Philadelphia,  built  in  1721,  and  at  Westover,  in  Virginia, 
juilt  about  1726.  Both  of  these  houses  have  wood-panelled 
rooms,  the  panels  of  which  rise  the  full  height  of  the  room 
from  a  low  dado  to  the  under  side  of  the  entablature.  Some 
of  the  doors  were  framed  with  architrave  mouldings  and 
treated  with  triangular  pediments.  Overmantels  were  also 
elaborately  crowned  with  well-designed  pediments,  and  the 
trim  of  doors  and  windows  was  frequently  broken  by  “ears.” 
Arches  were  used  for  openings  or  to  give  an  interesting  form 
to  a  built-in  cabinet  or  niche. 

In  general  character  the  rooms  varied  considerably  be¬ 
tween  the  severe  straight-line  forms  which  dominated  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Palladio  and  the  irregular  curved  forms  evident  in 
die  scroll  pediments  of  Louis  XV  origin  that  were  introduced 
through  the  French  influence  in  Wren’s  designs. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  no  authentic  proof  exists  that 
my  building  in  the  colonies  was  ever  directly  designed  by 

ren.  There  exists,  however,  a  letter  written  in  England  in 
1724  by  the  Reverend  Hugh  Jones  to  the  effect  that  Wren 
‘modelled”  the  original  building  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
ege  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  The  Wren  and  other  Eng- 
ish  influences  in  church  and  residential  building  developed 
Trough  the  local  builders’  application  of  published  designs. 

Pilasters  and  columns  were  extensively  adopted,  at  first  in 
rrude  proportions,  but  by  1760,  in  the  traditional  classic  pro- 
)ortions.  Doric  and  Ionic  capitals  were  seen  more  frequently 
han  Corinthian,  possibly  because  the  latter  was  more  difficult 
o  carve.  As  a  general  rule,  pilasters  were  used  to  flank  the 
nantel,  accentuating  its  importance;  but  in  a  few  rooms,  as 
n  the  drawing-room  from  Marmion,  Virginia,  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  pilasters  were  spaced  around  the  room, 
lividing  the  walls  into  vertical  panels.  In  this  room  the  com- 
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plete  order  was  painted  to  imitate  marble,  while  the  panels 
were  painted  with  urn  and  ormolu  forms,  landscapes,  and 
other  decorations  that  were  obviously  copied  by  some  itin¬ 
erant  painter  from  the  illustrations  of  a  book  on  French  i8th 


Salon  from  the  Samuel  Powel  House,  Philadelphia,  1769,  showing 
one  panelled  wall  and  the  other  three  walls  covered  with  hand- 
painted  Chinese  wallpaper.  In  this  room  the  increased  refinement 
of  design  is  clearly  indicated. 

century  art.  These  paintings  reflect  an  insufflcient  under¬ 
standing  of  scale  relationship  to  the  architectural  features. 

Until  about  1765  the  popular  type  of  panel  moulding  was 
one  formed  by  a  narrow  quarter-round  on  the  stile;  the  panel 
itself  was  bevelled  outward  and  raised  so  that  the  field  of  the 
panel  was  flush  with  the  stile.  Occasionally,  fireplace  open¬ 
ings  were  trimmed  with  a  large  projecting  bolection  moulding. 
This  was  borrowed  from  the  bolection  panelling  introduced 
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n  England  just  after  the  Restoration  period.  Where  the 
)olection  moulding  was  used,  the  shelf  was  usually  omitted. 
\  larble  was  frequently  imported  for  mantel  facings.  Details  of 
Colonial  plank  and  panel  mouldings  are  shown  on  page  608. 

From  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  a  few  rooms  were 
'inished  with  plain  painted  plaster  walls  between  dado  and 


ourtesy  Museum  of  Fine  Arts*,  Boston 


Vlassachusetts  room  o£  about  1740,  with  one  pine-panelled  wall 
howing  bolection  moulding  around  fireplace  opening  and  an  unusual 
architectural  treatment  for  the  overmantel.  Notice  the  wide  plank 

flooring. 

:ornice,  although  mantels  continued  to  be  treated  architec- 
urally,  and  the  structural  posts  at  the  corners  of  the  rooms 
vere  covered  with  pilasters.  The  painting  of  woodwork  did 
lot  become  common  until  about  1735,  after  which  time 
nany  hues  were  used— gray-blue,  pearl,  cream,  brown,  red, 
nustard,  and  white  being  the  most  popular.  Marbling  and 
[raining  were  also  occasionally  seen.  Wallpapers  were  first 
mported  about  1737,  and  from  that  year  onward  scenic  and 
11-over  patterns  were  used  in  both  large  and  small  houses. 

Interiors  of  small  Georgian  houses  (1720-1780).  There 
re  not  many  towns  that  can  surpass  the  loveliness  and  fas- 
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cination  of  the  few  remaining  untouched  southern  and  New 
England  colonial  settlements.  Although  at  first  only  the 
most  important  citizens  in  each  locality  were  able  to  build 
houses  with  a  definite  architectural  character,  the  smaller 
landowners  and  wealthier  farmers  soon  endeavored  to  intro- 


1755  1750 

Two  1 8th  century  Colonial  mantel  treatments  showing  the  early  use 
of  academic  architectural  features. 


duce  the  classical  academic  forms  in  some  or  all  of  the  rooms 
of  their  houses.  With  less  experienced  local  workmen,  the 
architrave  trim,  pilaster,  cornice,  and  panelled  walls  of  the 
mansions  were  copied,  and  in  many  instances,  designs  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit  were  created.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
very  lack  of  understanding  of  balance,  composition,  and  scale 
became  an  asset.  Odd  forms  'and  ideas  were  carried  out,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  picturesque  result  that  was  simple,  charming,  and 
expressive  of  the  culture  of  the  period.  The  colonial  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  mid- 1 8th  century  desired  and  obtained  home 
surroundings  that  expressed  a  considerable  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement. 
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In  the  smaller  farm  houses,  where  wood  panelling  was  not 
anployed  for  wall  decoration,  the  plaster  walls  were  white- 
vashed,  painted,  or  papered.  Stencilling  was  sometimes  re- 
;orted  to  as  a  decoration  for  both  floors  and  walls,  and  many 
ntercsting  old  patterns  still  remain  intact.  Mural  decoration 
vas  also  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  enrichment.  These  paint- 
ngs  usually  showed  landscape  effects;  they  were  probably 
lone  by  passing  journeymen,  who  painted  fences,  barns, 
louses,  furniture,  portraits,  or  murals— the  last  two  obviously 
:howing  the  lack  of  technical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
ind  a  resulting  naivete  of  interpretation  that  was  consistent 
vith  corresponding  architectural  detail. 

Georgian  furniture  (1720-1780).  The  new  immigration 
)f  the  early  i8th  century  brought  many  craftsmen  from 
England  who  had  made  the  furnishings  for  the  luxurious 
dwellings  that  were  built  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  de- 
i^elopments  in  social  living,  in  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  and  in 
larlor  games  of  chance  had  necessitated  the  introduction  of 
nany  new  forms  of  furniture,  and  the  colonies  were  eager  to 
idopt  the  rapidly  changing  manners  and  customs  of  the 
nother  country.  Style  consciousness  appeared  in  the  early 
^ears  of  the  i8th  century,  and  people  bought  furniture  for 
its  design  merits  as  well  as  for  its  use. 

The  cabriole  leg  with  club  foot,  popularly  known  as  the 
bandy,  was  followed  by  the  claw-and-ball  form.  Curved 
lines  began  to  dominate  in  the  design  of  many  pieces.  The 
Queen  Anne  splat-back  chair,  called  the  fiddle-back  in 
America,  was  introduced.  China  cabinets  to  hold  the  pre¬ 
cious  collections  of  imported  earthenware  and  porcelain  were 
made  as  separate  pieces  of  furniture  and  usually  had  triangu¬ 
lar  or  scroll  pediments.  Oriental  lacquer  and  Japan  finishes 
were  introduced,  and  imitations  of  these  were  made  in  ordi¬ 
nary  paint.  Japanning  and  decalcomania  became  fads  with 
young  ladies. 

Desks  and  secretaries  with  slant  lids  and  cabinet  tops  were 
popular  and  richly  treated.  Sofas,  daybeds,  and  couches  with 
upholstered  coverings  or  loose  cushions  were  introduced. 
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The  tilt-top,  pie-crust  table  was  adopted.  Consoles,  pier 
tables,  knee-hole  desks  and  tables,  and  roundabout  chairs 
were  much  in  vogue.  Framed  mirrors  with  bevelled  glass,  in 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  designs,  were  imported  and 


copied.  Tall  case-clocks  replaced  shelf  clocks.  For  the  first 
time,  furniture  was  turned  out  in  sets  or  in  matched  pieces 
for  the  same  room.  Spurred  by  the  interest  of  the  English 
people  in  the  work  of  their  individual  cabinetmakers— largely 
a  result  of  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Chippendale,  Man- 
waring,  and  others— the  Colonials,  if  they  could  afford  to, 
hastened  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times.  English  books 
on  architecture,  interior  decoration,  and  furniture  design  had 
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a  large  sale  in  America.  From  1750  onward,  the  furniture  of 
the  popular  cabinetmakers  of  England  was  both  imported 
and  reproduced.  The  reproductions  were  at  times  accurate, 
but  they  more  frequently  varied  from  the  original  in  both 
detail  and  proportion.  Soon,  individual  cabinetmakers  in  the 
colonies  became  prominent  for  their  remarkable  ability  to  re¬ 
produce  the  Queen  Anne,  Early  Georgian,  Chippendale,  and 
later  types  of  English  furniture.  Examples  of  their  early 
work  showed  the  cabriole  leg  with  club,  claw-and-ball,  and 
lion’s  paw  foot.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  the  Marlborough 
form  of  heavy,  straight,  grooved  leg  was  introduced,  and 
later  the  delicate  supports  of  the  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
forms  were  adopted. 

A  group  of  craftsmen  who  worked  in  these  styles  were 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  formed  what  is  known  today  as 
the  Philadelphia  school  of  cabinetmakers.  They  were  par¬ 
ticularly  famous  for  their  mahogany  chairs,  highboys,  low¬ 
boys,  and  other  pieces.  Among  these  men  were  Thomas 
Affleck,  Benjamin  Randolph,  William  Savery,  and  Thomas 
Tufft.  Many  of  their  productions  between  1742  and  17911 
are  considered  among  the  finest  examples  of  colonial  crafts¬ 
manship,  although  they  made  many  simple  and  inexpensive 
pieces,  such  as  maple  rush-seat  chairs  with  slat,  splat,  or 
fiddle  backs. 

About  1760  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  John  Goddard,  a 
cabinetmaker,  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Townsend,  produced 
remarkable  desks,  cabinets,  and  chests  of  drawers  of  the 
block-front  type.  This  form  consisted  of  dividing  the  fronts 
of  these  pieces  into  three  vertical  panels,  the  two  outside 
panels  convex^  the  central  one  concave.  A  shell  motif  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  each  panel.  In  the  majority  of  the  God¬ 
dard  pieces,  the  bracket  foot  was  used. 

In  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Newport  types,  the  Rococo 
influence  in  design  predominated.  The  curved  line  was  seen 
in  the  legs  and  in  steep  scroll  pediments.  A  certain  amount 
of  rich  carving  of  French  origin  was  also  applied  to  small 
surfaces.  Door  panels  were  shaped  in  either  rectangular  or 
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rrcgular  Louis  curves.  The  niajority  of  pieces  were 
luule  in  well-selected  Santo  Domingo  mahogany,  while  for 
)thers  maple,  cherry',  and  Virginia  walnut  were  used. 

The  Windsor  chair.  The  AVindsor  chair,  modelled  after 
ts  English  prototype,  became  popular  in  America  during  the 
[8th  century.  It  was  probably  not  actually  made  in  America 


American  Windsor  chairs. 


intil  about  1725,  and  the  first  official  record  dates  from  1745. 
3y  1760  the  Windsor  form  had  completely  superseded  the 
nexpensive  rush-seat  chairs  for  common  use. 

The  Windsor  chair,  although  produced  in  great  quantity 
ind  at  low  cost,  reached  a  position  of  great  dignity.  Practi- 
:ally  every  house  had  one  or  more  for  both  interior  and  gar- 
ien  use.  Washington  had  many  at  Mount  Vernon.  This 
ype  of  chair,  which  had  a  great  number  of  variations,  was 
Darticularly  in  demand  for  public  institutions.  Philadelphia 
vas  the  earliest  and  principal  place  of  manufacture  of  these 
:hairs,  although  great  numbers  were  also  produced  in  New 
^ork  and  Wilmington. 

The  American  Windsor  had  quite  different  characteristics 
Tom  those  of  the  chair  produced  in  England.  Its  wooden 
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seat  was  slightly  shaped  for  comfort.  Its  legs  and  stretchers 
were  composed  of  rather  slender  turnings,  and  the  legs  were 
set  at  a  distinct  slant  or  splay,  the  upper  ends  piercing  the 
seat  toward  the  middle  instead  of  at  the  four  comers,  with  a 
wooden  wedge  holding  them  in  place.  The  backs  were  the 
most  distinctive  feature,  and  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  Hoop,  fan,  brace,  comb,  and  low  backs  were  typical. 
The  frame  of  the  back  was  frequently  bent  and  held  in  place 
by  slender  spindles  starting  from  the  rear  of  the  seat.  The 
English  cabriole  leg  form  and  the  pierced,  ornamental,  cen¬ 
tral  back  splat  were  very  rare  in  American-made  Windsors. 
Several  different  woods  were  used  in  the  same  piece,  and  the 
chairs  were  painted  in  black,  bright  reds,  greens,  grays,  and 
other  colors.  Armchairs,  side  chairs,  settees,  and  rockers 
were  made,  the  latter  as  early  as  1745.  The  Windsor  design 
continued  to  be  manufactured  throughout  the  i8th  century, 
and  it  became  the  inspiration  for  the  early  19th  century 
Shaker  furniture. 

Country-made  furniture.  Travelling  joiners  and  cabinet¬ 
makers  were  responsible  for  much  country-made  furniture. 
Kitchen  and  dining  room  dressers  with  open  shelves,  cup¬ 
boards,  corner  cabinets,  china  cabinets,  stools,  chests,  candle- 
stands,  and  tables  were  made  in  local  woods,  such  as  pine, 
hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  maple,  ash,  apple,  cherry,  and 
pear.  The  construction  and  detail  of  these  pieces  was  of  the 
crudest  type,  the  styling  of  the  simplest,  and  the  finish  usually 
paint.  The  most  logical  forms  usually  dominated  the  design, 
and  it  is  often  impossible  to  date  them  accurately,  as  the  orna¬ 
mental  detail  lacks  relationship  to  traditional  style  develop¬ 
ment. 

Pennsylvania  German  furniture.  An  interesting  inde¬ 
pendent  development  in  American  furniture  was  seen  in  the 
German  settlements  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  i8th  century.  Most  of  these  pieces  were  of 
very  simple  types  of  construction  and  design;  they  were 
made  in  pine,  cherry,  and  other  local  woods,  and  were  left 
in  their  natural  finish.  However,  the  most  distinguished  were 
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linted  in  the  manner  of  German  peasant  decoration,  with 
live  motifs,  with  bright  contrasting  colors,  and  with  child- 
ve  representations  of  people,  animals,  flowers,  and  foliage, 
:  with  simple  conventionalized  patterns  such  as  rosettes, 
:allops,  checkerboards,  and  zigzags.  Every  variety  of  piece 
lat  was  useful  in  the  farmhouse  was  made.  The  usual  tables. 


itchen  from  Millbach,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  1752,  show¬ 
ing  characteristic  Pennsylvania  German  furniture  and  details. 


ibinets,  chairs,  benches,  and  beds  were  to  be  found;  but  the 
ride’s-chests,  small  hanging  wall  cabinets,  spice-boxes,  work- 
Dxes,  sawbuck  tables,  dough  tables,  and  other  similar  objects 
^ere  of  greatest  originality  and  interest. 

The  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  the 
[udson  River  Valley  made  painted  furniture  at  an  earlier 
ate  than  that  made  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Germans,  but 
ery  few  examples  still  remain. 

Interiors  of  the  Federal  period  (1780-1830).  The  Rev- 
lution  temporarily  halted  construction,  but  when  victory 
^as  certain,  building  and  decoration  recommenced  in  the 
yle  of  pre-Revolutionary  days.  Until  about  1800,  the  style 
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Courtesy  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Above,  room  from  a  house  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  about  1800.. 
The  Adam  inspiration  is  evident  in  the  architectural  forms.  The 
use  of  scenic  wallpaper  is  especially,  interesting.  Below,  room  by 
Samuel  Mclntire,  designed  about  1801,  in  a  house  at  Peabody,  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  Notice  the  Adam  influence  in  the  architectural  forms.. 
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f  architecture  and  decoration  may  best  be  called  post- 
]olonial,  as  it  still  strongly  reflected  the  English  influence; 
lit  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  eventually  to  have 
s  effect  upon  the  art  development  of  America. 

The  last  years  of  the  i8th  and  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
enturies  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  professional  archi- 
icts  and  designers  in  the  United  States.  Among  these  were 
amuel  Meintire  in  Salem,  John  AlcComb  in  New  York, 
liomas  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  Charles  Bulfinch  in  Boston, 
enjamin  Latrobe  in  Washington,  and  James  Hoban  in  South 
larolina. 

After  1800  the  treatment  of  interiors  tended  toward  the 
se  of  Greek  or  Adam  Pompeian  architectural  trim  for  doors, 
dndows,  mantels,  and  entablatures,  with  a  gradual  elimina- 
on  of  wood  panelling,  as  plain  painted  walls  took  their 
lace.  Imported  textiles  were  used  to  cover  the  walls  in  some 
f  the  more  elaborate  interiors.  The  dado  was  frequently 
mitted,  so  that  the  wall  area  extended  from  the  low  base- 
oard  to  the  mouldings  at  the  ceiling.  Imported  carved 
larble  mantels,  in  black,  white,  or  colored  materials,  or 
larble  facings  with  wooden  trim  of  distinctly  architectural 
laracter,  were  frequently  seen.  Ornament,  after  1800,  fol- 
)wed  the  European  types.  Grecian  frets  and  honeysuckles, 
lythological  figures,  urns,  medallions,  and  garlands  were  the 
lost  common.  These  were  occasionally  carved,  but  they 
^ere  more  frequently  cast  in  a  composition  material. 

The  English  Regency  style  had  its  effect  upon  American 
ecoration,  and  the  Greek  influences  continued  until  the  mid- 
le  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  creative  energy  of  the 
eople  was  directed  away  from  art  toward  scientific  and 
idustrial  enterprises. 

Federal  furniture  (1780-1830).  The  Revolution  to  a 
2rtain  extent  halted  the  development  of  furniture  craftsman- 
lip  in  America,  just  at  the  moment  when  rapid  style  changes 
^ere  occurring  in  England.  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  the 
dam  Brothers,  and  Sheraton  were  all  influencing  English 
iste,  and  it  was  not  until  peace  had  been  restored  for  several 
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Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Above,  formal  drawing  room  from  a  New  York  City  residence  built 
in  the  early  years  of  the  igth  century.  The  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
refinement  of  design  evident  here  were  typical  of  this  period.  Be¬ 
low,  room  from  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  built  about  i8i8,  treated 
with  a  late  i8th  century  wallpaper.  The  upholstered  chair  and  the 
bed  and  window  draperies  are  in  toile-de-Jouy. 
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sars,  that  the  changes  in  foreign  fashion  were  reflected  in 
le  United  States. 

The  Adam  influence  in  America  was  seen  more  in  interior 
chitectural  treatment  than  in  furniture,  but  the  post-war 
ovement  strongly  reflected  the  designs  of  Hepplewhite  and, 
ore  particularly,  of  Sheraton.  Samuel  Meintire  in  Salem, 
assachusetts,  is  supposed  to  have  made  much  furniture  from 
leraton  designs.  The  Hepplewhite  sideboard,  with  its  ser- 
mtine  front,  became  popular.  Chests  of  drawers  and  chests- 
i-chests  were  made  with  straight,  segmental,  and  serpentine 
onts.  Fine  veneering  and  inlay  were  seen.  Proportions 
^came  light  and  delicate.  Secretaries,  tambour  desks,  dress- 
g  tables,  and  china  cabinets  were  made  with  beautiful  de- 
^ns  and  finish.  Delicate  scroll  pediments  enriched  book- 
ises,  cabinets,  and  desks.  Tables  were  made  in  every  shape 
id  for  every  purpose.  The  popular  woods  were  mahogany, 
tinwood,  cherry,  rosewood,  maple,  apple,  and  pear.  Tall 
ocks,  shelf  clocks,  and  architecturally  framed  mirrors  were 
>ed  as  accessories.  Much  of  the  furniture  after  the  Revolu- 
on  and  before  1820  was  the  product  of  trained  English 
'af tsmen,  who  had  come  to  America  for  just  this  purpose, 
i  s  a  result,  the  American  product  is  largely  indistinguishable 
■  om  the  English.  Pieces  made  in  the  smaller  towns,  by 
,  mericans,  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  clumsy  in  their 
les  and  proportions  as  compared  with  the  English  originals. 

,  The  French  Revolution  brought  an  influx  of  aristocrats, 
‘  ho  carried  with  them  what  belongings  they  had  been  able 
I )  salvage.  The  influence  of  these  French  furniture  importa- 
ons  was  noticeable,  particularly  in  the  southern  states. 

The  opening  years  of  the  19th  century  saw  a  definite  trend 
>ward  the  furniture  forms  of  the  French  Empire,  interpreted 
Y  American  cabinetmakers  in  a  rather  heavy  and,  at  times, 
itentatious  manner.  Simplification  in  detail  and  ornament 
jually  occurred,  although  the  construction  of  the  furniture 
as  equal  to  the  European  models. 

Duncan  Phyfe.  Duncan  Phyfe  is  popularly  considered 
e  outstanding  American  cabinetmaker  of  the  Federal  period. 
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here  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  remarkable  ability;  whether  he  is 
be  considered  superior,  however,  to  some  of  his  predeces- 
rs  or  even  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  is  open  to  ques- 
m.  1  le  came  to  America  from  Scotland  as  a  young  man, 
1784.  After  learning  the  trade  of  cabinetmaking  in  Al- 
inv,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  about  1790  and  opened 
shop  of  his  own.  Flis  success  was  almost  instantaneous, 
id  although  he  died  a  disappointed  man  in  1854,  at  the  age 
■  86,  he  left  a  distinct  mark  upon  the  industrial  arts  of 
merica.  His  finest  work  was  produced  between  1795  and 
h8,  during  which  years  he  closely  followed  the  Sheraton 
jsigns.  This  period  was  followed  by  productions  showing 
rench  Empire  influence.  After  1830,  the  decline  in  taste  of 
e  American  people  caused  him,  for  economic  reasons,  to 
'oduce  massive,  clumsy  pieces  that  he  knew  to  be  ugly  and 
idly  made. 

His  best  furniture  was  made  in  mahogany,  and  showed 
•oportions  of  the  most  graceful  sort,  with  exquisite  delicacy 
line  and  detail.  The  Grecian  curve  in  chairbacks  and  legs, 
id  the  pedestal  support  for  tables  with  concave  flared  legs 
ere  the  principal  forms  that  were  used.  Carved  ornament 
the  most  refined  variety  was  executed  with  extraordinary 
aftsmanship.  Metal  feet,  roller  casters,  and  metal  surface 
naments  were  also  occasionally  employed. 

The  American  Eagle  period.  About  1812  and  for  a  few 
iars  thereafter,  the  wave  of  patriotism  prevalent  throughout 
e  country  was  commercialized  by  American  cabinetmakers, 
[d  many  patriotic  symbols  were  introduced  as  furniture 
I  naments.  Every  conceivable  manner  of  drawing,  painting, 
id  carving  the  American  eagle  was  utilized.  The  eagle 
icame  a  support  for  chairs,  tables,  and  wall  brackets.  Small 
gles  were  used  as  finial  motifs  on  mirrors,  picture  frames, 
d  clocks.  Eagles  were  painted  on  glass  and  chinaware  and 
ere  used  as  the  decoration  on  wall  sconces.  Stars  and 
:ipes,  both  separately  and  together,  were  also  adopted  as 
rniture  ornaments. 
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Patriotism  was  further  expressed  by  painted  decorations 
and  decalcomania  pictures  showing  the  naval  engagements 
of  the  War  of  1812.  The  fight  between  the  “Constitution” 
and  the  “Guerriere”  was  a  particularly  popular  scene.  Most 
of  these  scenes  were  placed  on  the  upper  panel  of  the  Shera¬ 
ton  mirrors  or  on  the  lower  portion  of  shelf  clocks. 

Lambert  Hitchcock.  During  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  a  type  of  chair  made  by  Lambert  Hitchcock  in  Riv¬ 
erton,  Connecticut,  was  sold  in  large  numbers  to  farmers  and 
owners  of  small  houses  in  New  England.  The  design  was 
based  on  Sheraton  Empire  forms.  It  was  made  in  slender 
proportions,  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  machine.  The 
legs  were  turned,  the  seat  was  painted  rush,  the  back  was 
designed  in  a  gentle  curve  and  braced  by  horizontal  slats  of 
varying  design.  Painted,  stencilled,  or  decorated  with  decal¬ 
comania  patterns,  it  was  imitated  by  several  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  factories,  but  was  always  known  as  the  Hitchcock  chair. 

The  Victorian  interior  and  the  decline  of  the  arts  (1830- 
1880).  During  the  American  Victorian  period,  an  effort 
was  made  to  revive  Gothic  forms.  This  effort  was  poorly 
inspired,  being  again  merely  a  reflection  of  a  temporary 
movement  in  England.  No  stylistic  leaders  appeared,  and 
the  existing  illustrations  of  these  rooms  show  a  confused  effort 
at  room  adornment.  Wall  composition  and  furniture  ar¬ 
rangement  were  negative,  antique  furniture  was  little  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  unity  of  style  was  not  contemplated  at  all.  In¬ 
terior  decoration  was  vaguely  interpreted  as  merely  an  ornate 
display  of  promiscuous  household  furnishings,  draperies,  and 
accessories. 

Walls  were  usually  covered  with  wallpaper  in  strong  colors 
and  nondescript  patterns.  Composition  relief  ornament  fin¬ 
ished  in  gold  and  silver  was  also  applied  to  the  walls.  Tap¬ 
estry  wallpaper  and  papier-mache  reproductions  of  embossed 
and  colored  leather  were  other  favored  treatments.  Colored 
glass  patterns  were  inserted  in  windows  or  in  room  partitions. 
Ceilings  were  decorated  with  painted  beams  and  with  plaster 
ornament  of  bastard  design.  Large  coved  forms  connected 
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walls  and  ceilings.  Usually  floors  were  treated  in  intricate 
parquet  patterns  of  colored  woods. 

Architectural  trim  for  doors,  windows,  and  mantels  was 
made  in  golden  oak,  mahogany,  cherry,  and  birch,  in  designs 
l)orro^^'ed  from  Roman,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Moorish,  and 
Italian  Renaissance  forms.  Windows  were  swathed  with 
heavy  draperies,  swags,  valances,  and  jabots. 

Influence  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876.  Men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  of  the  influence  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  This  exhibit  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  art  in  daily  life.  No  standards  of  design 
were  set,  but  the  art-consciousness  of  the  nation  was  given  a 
definite  start  again,  after  more  than  a  generation  of  lethargy. 
The  improvement  of  economic  conditions  after  the  Civil  War 
reconstruction  period,  the  development  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  general  industrial  and  agricultural  expansion,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  building  of  the  railroads,  had  helped  to  create 
a  more  widespread  wealth.  Wealth  brought  leisure,  and  lei¬ 
sure  gave  impetus  to  a  demand  for  art  and  culture.  A  natural 
urge  developed  among  those  who  had  acquired  wealth  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  furnishings  that  reflected  their  grow- 
ino^  culture. 

Improvement  in  art  education.  The  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  in  New  York  City  was  founded  in  1870.  Several 
books  were  issued  on  home  decoration,  and  new  monthly 
and  weekly  publications  on  art  subjects  were  initiated.  A 
movement  was  started  urging  wealthy  men  to  leave  endow¬ 
ments  for  the  support  of  art  schools  and  societies.  One  New 
York  art  monthly  stated  in  1885,  “It  is  time  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  education  [architecture]  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  our  rich  men,  that  they  may  do  something  to 
promote  this  practical  and  useful  division  of  knowledge.  The 
schools  are  few  where  the  architect  and  decorative  student 
can  even  learn  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  much  less  the  historic 
and  scientific  parts.” 
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The  gradual  improvement  in  comfort,  speed,  and  safety  in 
ocean-going  vessels,  which  was  coincident  with  the  growth  ' 
of  the  leisure  class,  increased  the  popularity  of  pleasure  travel  I 
to  Europe;  and  the  visits  of  thousands  of  Americans  to  the 
well-established  museums  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  j 
other  countries  undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to  the  grow-  j 
ing  art  consciousness. 

Paris,  leader  of  style  and  fashion,  and  center  of  the  art  pro-  j 
duction  of  the  Continent,  with  an  annual  salon  and  many  | 
well-known  art  ateliers,  had  a  particular  appeal  for  the  new  | 
American  connoisseurs.  American  architectural  students  in  j 
considerable  numbers  attended  L’Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  i 
Paris,  and  upon  their  return  were  called  upon  to  design  re-  i 
productions  of  French  chateaux  to  house  the  newly-rich.  j 
The  fortunes  made  from  the  railroads,  from  the  steel  and  oil  i 
industries,  and  from  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  paid  | 
for  them.  As  a  result.  New  York  became  the  center  of  the  I 
art  world  of  America,  and  during  the  decade  from  1870  to  , 
1880  many  important  art  schools  and  organizations  were  I 
founded  there. 

Eclecticism  of  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  During  the  i 
last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century,  many  Parisian  deco-  j 
rators,  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  antiques  and  repro- ; 
ductions  of  the  Louis  styles,  opened  branch  shops  in  the  i 
United  States.  These  shops  promoted  the  use  of  reproduc-  : 
tions  of  1 8th  century  French  styles  in  the  pseudo-French 
chateaux  that  the  rich  were  building. 

In  the  smaller  residences  in  New  York,  little  intelligent 
thought  was  given  to  creating  an  original  or  appropriate  dec- ! 
orative  style  for  interiors.  The  art  periodicals  of  this  period 
showed  source  material  from  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Turkey,  and  all  were  frequently  used  in 
the  same  rooms.  Lack  of  consistency  and  harmony  was 
prevalent.  Sentimentalism  was  rampant  in  pictures  and  in 
accessories,  and  eclecticism  was  more  important  than  origi¬ 
nality.  ij 
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These  first  attempts  to  improve  home  surroundings  by 
transposing  the  arts  of  other  countries  were  haphazard  and 
illogical.  A  generation  was  to  pass  before  intelligent  results 
were  seen  in  adapting  foreign  styles  to  local  conditions;  and 
even  then,  both  the  artists  and  the  public  little  realized  the 
anemic  and  unimaginative  quality  of  an  artistic  effort  that 


was  imitative  with¬ 
out  being  creative. 

The  movement  was 
not,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  without  merit. 
iMany  magnificent 
importations  and  ac¬ 
curate  reproductions 
of  Italian,  Spanish, 

French,  and  English 
rooms  were  assem¬ 
bled.  The  move¬ 
ment  served  as  a 
stepping-stone,  was 
educational,  and 
showed  the  results 
of  the  art  expression  of  other  peoples  and  other  times,  even 
though,  for  a  long  period,  an  analysis  was  not  made  of  the 
basic  principles  that  produced  these  outward  forms. 

Victorian  furniture  and  the  beginnings  of  machine  pro¬ 
duction.  As  previously  mentioned,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  19th  century  the  American  people  were 
dominated  by  industrial  and  geographical  expansion,  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  invention,  being  highly  profitable,  occupied  the 
imaginations  of  the  most  talented.  Even  those  artists  who 
had  already  made  names  for  themselves  turned  to  industry 
for  a  living.  Robert  Fulton,  the  portrait  painter,  perfected 
the  steamboat.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  painter  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  fine  arts,  perfected  the  telegraph  instrument. 

However,  during  this  period,  furniture  had  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold.  Many  manufacturers  endeavored  with 


Belter  carved  rosewood  settee  made  about 
1850.  The  upholstery  is  new. 
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poor  success  to  make  the  machine  do  what  the  hand  had  done 
before.  Style  books  on  furniture  design  continued  to  be 
produced  and  published  in  both  England  and  America  show¬ 
ing  clumsy  interpretations  of  the  French  Empire  forms,  of 
classic  frets  and  honeysuckles,  and  of  Egyptian  motifs.  For 


Parlor  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  House,  New  York  City — about  i860. 

want  of  better  inspiration,  many  designers  harked  back  to 
the  Gothic  period,  which  had,  in  part,  been  popularized  by 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Victor  Hugo.  Begin¬ 
ning  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  most  fantastic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  rococo  forms  of  Louis  XV  furniture  were 
made  in  black  walnut,  rosewood,  and  imitation  ebony.  This 
was  the  result  of  blindly  following  Paris  fashions,  which  had 
tended  toward  a  revival  of  Louis  XV  work  after  the  short 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe  in  1830. 

Upholstered  furniture  was  made  with  elaborate  cord, 
fringe,  galloon^  button,  and  tassel  trimmings,  harmonizing  ' 
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with  the  elaborate  draperies  of  the  period.  Popular  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics  were  briglit  red  and  green  plush  and  black  horse¬ 
hair.  The  furniture  of  this  period  was,  on  the  whole,  un¬ 
pleasant  in  appearance.  Jig-saw  ornament,  which  was  easy 
to  make  with  the  new  machines  operated  by  steam,  became 
common.  Furniture  legs  were  usually  turned,  because  this 
form  was  inexpensive  to  produce.  The  English  Eastlake  in- 
tiuence  was  seen  in  the  shallow  grooves  following  straight 
and  curved  lines,  accentuated  by  gilding  that  was  applied  as 
ornament  to  the  wood  frames. 

One  of  the  leading  cabinetmakers  of  the  period  was  John 
Henry  Belter  of  New  York  City,  who  had  many  imitators. 
Most  of  his  furniture  was  made  in  rosewood.  He  introduced 
laminated  and  bent-wood  forms  which  were  often  carved 
in  designs  inspired  from  Louis  XV,  Spanish,  Gothic,  and 
English  originals. 

The  Victorian  period  in  America  produced  the  what-not, 
the  hassock  and  ottoman,  the  Turkish  divan,  nests  of  tables, 
gas  lights,  papier-mache  furniture,  mother-of-pearl  inlay, 
blackamoor  statues,  parlor-gem  pianos,  tidies,  antimacassars, 
needlework  mottos,  shell  and  bead  curtains,  sentimental  steel 
engravings,  chromolithographs,  and  charcoal  portraits.  The 
machine  production  of  wallpaper  and  rugs  tended  to  reduce 
the  scale  and  length  of  pattern  repeats.  The  use  of  these 
objects  continued  well  into  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

The  most  complimentary  statement  that  can  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  Victorian  period  is  that  it  exactly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  taste  of  the  people.  Interested  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  but  art,  they  obtained  no  art.  This  period  is  a  perfect 
example  of  how  the  art  of  a  nation  directly  reflects  and  in¬ 
terprets  the  mentality  and  culture  of  its  people. 

ACCESSORIES 

Mirrors.  Mirrors— or  looking-glasses,  as  they  were  called 
—were  not  common  in  America  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  From  1700  onward,  they  closely  followed  the  Eng- 
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lish  patterns.  The  Queen  Anne  vertical  wall  and  dresser 
mirrors  were  the  first  types  used.  These  had  plain  walnut 
frames,  often  cross-banded  or  lacquered,  with  the  character¬ 
istic  broken  curves  at  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  glass  was 
usually  bevelled,  following  the  outline  of  the  frame,  and  was 
divided  into  two  panels.  The  upper  panel  often  had  an 
etched  floral  pattern.  A  single  piece  of  glass  was  used  after 
1750.  The  frame  frequently  had  an  elaborately  silhouetted 
cresting  at  top  and  bottom. 

The  Georgian  post-Re  volutionary  type  showed  a  rather 
heavily  ornamented  frame  of  architectural  forms  starting 
from  a  simple  pedestal;  the  sides  consisted  of  fluted  pilasters, 
and  the  upper  portion  showed  a  scroll  pediment,  with  a  vase 
or  eagle  sometimes  placed  between  the  scrolls.  The  mould¬ 
ings  were  enriched  with  gilded  carving.  This  type  is  known 
as  the  “Constitution”  mirror. 

Rococo  and  Chinese  mirror  forms  were  also  popular,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  shapes  suitable  to  be  placed  over  mantels  and 
sideboards.  The  irregular  curved  scrolls  and  leaves  forming 
the  sumptuously  carved  frames  were  usually  gilded  or  painted 
white.  The  glass  was  frequently  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts,  and  certain  varieties  showed  pictures,  painted  decora¬ 
tions,  or  portraits  of  famous  men  as  part  of  the  design.  These 
types  were  often  the  product  of  craftsmen  who  had  imagi¬ 
native  skill  and  a  great  degree  of  understanding  of  traditional 
design.  Occasionally,  candle  brackets  were  attached. 

Simple  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  mirror  types  in  rectangu¬ 
lar,  oval,  and  shield-shaped  frames,  with  the  customary 
paterae,  classical  figures,  husk  garlands,  drops,  and  arabesque 
forms,  were  also  made  in  either  carved  wood  or  composition 
material.  These  were  hung  on  walls  or  made  for  table  and 
bureau  tops,  and  often  stood  upon  small  boxes  of  drawers. 

The  girandole,  dating  from  1760,  but  popular  only  after 
the  Revolution,  was  originally  a  lighting  fixture,  as  it  was 
always  made  with  candle-bracket  holders.  The  mirror  por¬ 
tion  was  round,  and  had  either  a  concave  or  a  convex  surface. 
The  frame  was  heavy,  richly  carved  or  ornamented,  and  was 
usually  crowned  with  an  eagle,  and  gilded.  This  type  of 
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mirror  was  prominently  placed  in  the  family  parlor  or  dining 
room. 

The  Sheraton  type  was  architectural  in  design  and  of  slen¬ 
der  proportions,  and  it  was  crowned  with  a  simple  entabla¬ 
ture  that  was  frequently  ornamented  with  a  row  of  acorns. 
A  small  glass  panel  at  the  top  was  painted  with  a  conventional 
pattern,  a  patriotic  motif,  or  a  scene.  The  wood  was  usually 
gilded  over  its  entire  surface. 

Clocks.  The  history  of  clockmaking  in  America  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  During  the  17th  century,  all  clocks  were 
imported  from  Europe.  These  were  invariably  of  the  wall 
clock  type,  consisting  of  an  uncovered,  decorated  face  made 
to  set  on  a  wall  bracket  or  to  hang  on  a  nail,  with  the  weights 
below.  This  type  eventually  became  unpopular,  and  the 
face  was  later  inserted  in  a  tall  case  to  form  the  grandfather 
type. 

The  first  clocks  made  in  America  were  probably  produced 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  before  1700,  and  by  1712  Eben- 
ezer  Parmele  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  was  hiring  apprentices 
to  make  clocks.  Tall  case-clocks  came  into  use  in  the  early 
years  of  the  i8th  century,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
made  in  America  was  by  Bagnell  in  Boston  in  1722.  At  this 
time  the  works  were  either  in  wood  or  brass,  the  case  was  in 
mahogany  or  maple,  and  the  design  followed  the  general 
form  of  the  Queen  Anne  style. 

Boston  maintained  the  leadership  in  clockmaking  during 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  i8th  century  largely  because  of 
Simon  Willard  and  his  brothers  and  sons.  Benjamin  Willard, 
the  older  brother,  established  a  factory  in  Grafton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  about  1765.  He  probably  made  only  tall  case- 
clocks.  Simon  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Roxbury,  near  Boston. 
He  made  both  wall  clocks  and  tall  case-clocks,  but  about  1800 
he  designed  and  invented  the  banjo  clock,  which  won  im¬ 
mediate  popularity.  Willard  retired  from  business  in  1839, 
although  his  firm  was  continued  a  few  years  by  his  son, 
Simon,  Junior.  Simon  Willard  did  not  make  his  own  cases. 
The  wheels  were  always  of  brass,  and  the  lower  glass  panel 
of  his  banjo  clocks  was  rarely  painted,  as  were  those  of  later 
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clockmakers,  with  battle  scenes,  ships,  flags,  eagles,  or  land¬ 
scapes,  but  it  was  left  plain  to  show  the  swinging  pendulum. 
Aaron  Willard  was  Simon’s  younger  brother.  After  first 
working  in  Roxbury,  he  started  a  business  in  Boston  in  1790. 
He  made  all  kinds  of  clocks,  and  retired  a  wealthy  man  about 
1823.  His  banjo  clocks  usually  showed  a  painted  picture  in 
the  lower  panel. 


Ehrly  wwden  WiJle^rd 
wevll  clock  by  Be^njo 
tli  Terry  Clock 


Thoniev5  Shelf  clock 


of  Willesrct 
Type. 


L&d:e  type 
of  shelf 
clock  by 
Seth  Thomos 


Designs  for  clocks  and  clock  cases. 


Daniel  Burnap  was  a  clockmaker  between  1780  and  1800  ' 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  later  at  Hartford  and  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  Very  little  is  known  about  him,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Eli  Terry  worked  in  his  shop.  His  tall  case-clocks 
had  brass  works,  and  often  had  moon-phase  and  calendar 
attachments.  The  dials  of  his  clocks  were  frequently  of 
etched  metal,  and  the  corners  of  his  square  faces  were  un¬ 
decorated. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by .  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Harland 
started  a  clockmaking  industry  in  Connecticut.  Harland  had 
come  to  America  from  England  in  1773  on  the  famous  Boston 
Tea  Party  ship.  He  went  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  be¬ 
came  the  foremost  clockmaker  of  his  day,  conducting  a  shop|| 
until  he  died  in  1807.  He  advertised  “Spring,  musical,  plain  ' 
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and  church  clocks.”  Most  of  his  clocks  were  sold  without 
cases,  the  cases  being  made  by  local  cabinetmakers. 

One  of  1  larland’s  apprentices  was  Eli  Terry,  who,  with 
Seth  Tliomas,  became  the  leading  clockmaker  in  America, 
d  hese  two  were  responsible  for  establishing  clockmaking  on 
a  large  commercial  footing.  Terry  made  his  first  tall  clock 
in  1792.  In  1793  he  moved  to  Watertown,  Connecticut, 
w  here  he  made  clocks  with  both  brass  and  wooden  works. 
This  shop  w^as  continued  until  1810,  when  Terry  sold  out  to 
Seth  Thomas  and  Silas  Hoadley. 

Terry  became  particularly  noted  for  his  shelf  clock,  first 
made  in  1814,  and  designed  with  the  delicate  proportions 
popularized  by  Sheraton.  The  clock  case  consisted  of  an 
architectural  design  with  pediment  and  base,  slender  columns 
at  the  side  about  21  inches  long,  and  a  simple  moulding  and 
scroll  pediment  at  the  top.  The  lower  glass  panel  covering 
the  w^eights  and  pendulum  was  usually  decorated  with  an 
eagle  or  other  ornament.  A  similar  type  of  shelf  clock  was 
made  by  Seth  Thomas  about  1830,  but  the  proportions  were 
heavier  and  the  clock  lacked  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the 
earlier  Terry  clock.  Thomas,  however,  enlarged  the  clock¬ 
making  industry  to  an  enormous  extent. 

Miscellaneous  accessories.  The  accessories  used  in  17th 
century  American  rooms  were  largely  limited  to  necessary 
utensils.  Pewter  cups,  basins,  ewers,  tankards,  and  platters, 
occasional  clocks,  damask  or  needlework  table  covers,  printed 
East  Indian  cottons,  loose  cushions,  turkey  carpets,  spinning 
wheels,  wrought  iron  and  brass  fireplace  accessories,  a  lantern 
or  two,  candlesticks,  copper  kitchenware,  pestles  and  mortars, 
md  a  warming-pan.  Pictures  and  maps  were  sometimes  hung 
m  the  walls.  Inventories  describe  also  window  curtains,  and 
valances  in  linen  and  silk— the  latter  probably  imported. 
Very  early  wills  list  firearms,  pikes,  halberds,  armor,  and 
similar  articles.  Earthenware  and  china  were  also  often  men¬ 
tioned.  How  many  of  these  articles  were  imported  is  not 
mown.  The  colors  of  textiles  are  described  as  red,  blue, 
^reen,  and  yellow.  Obviously,  the  early  householders  were 
'ond  of  gaiety  in  their  homes,  and  they  attained  it  to  the 
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best  of  their  abilities.  The  more  well-to-do  had  an  ample 
supply  of  jewelry,  silverware,  and  books,  and  a  few  lived 
in  an  almost  manorial  manner. 

After  1700  the  decorative  accessories  increased  in  number 
and  improved  greatly  in  design.  Many  of  them  were  still 
imported,  but  gradually  the  colonists  themselves  began  to 
make  certain  types.  Tall  clocks  and  wall  and  mantel  clocks 
were  added  as  both  useful  and  ornamental  pieces  of  furnish-  ■ 
ing.  Window  draperies,  made  of  imported  textiles,  were 
hung  with  valances,  swags,  and  jabots  with  elaborate  fringes 
and  tie-backs.  Velvets,  damasks,  taffetas,  and  other  silks  were 
brought  to  America  in  great  quantity  from  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  England.  Leather  and  haircloth  were 
also  used  for  upholstery  purposes.  Wallpaper  from  China, 
France,  and  England  was  used  in  many  houses.  Floor  cover¬ 
ings  were  imported  from  the  Orient.  The  smaller  homes  had 
loom  carpets  made  of  rag,  and  braided  and  hooked  rugs. 
Oriental  china,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  was  popular  in  . 
all  homes  from  very  early  times.  English  Staffordshire,  ! 
Wedgwood,  Worcester,  Chelsea,  and  Derby  wares  were  j 
largely  imported,  from  a  date  just  previous  to  the  Revolu-  | 
tion.  Delft  tiles  frequently  were  used  to  trim  fireplace  open-  ! 
ings  after  1750.  Stiegel  started  his  glassmaking  in  Pennsyl-  [ 
vania  in  1765.  The  Sandwich  glass  factory  was  opened  in  | 
1825.  The  wares  of  both  of  these  factories  were  popular  in  j 
Colonial  or  Federal  rooms.  j 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  late  1 8th  and  1 
early  19th  century  decoration  in  New  England  came  as  a 
result  of  .the  expansion  of  American  shipping.  The  harbors 
of  Salem,  Boston,  Newport,  and  other  towns  were  swarming 
with  ships  of  all  sizes  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  many  of  these  sailed  to  the  Orient.  After  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  trade  with  the  Ear' East  developed  to  great  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  artistic  and  useful  products  of  China,  Japan, 
and  India  were  brought  to  this  country.  These  included  , 
furniture,  silk,  glass  paintings,  fine  porcelains.  Canton  china, 
hand-painted  wallpapers,  embroideries,  and  other  wares  that 
became  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  American  house. 
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The  use  of  portraits  in  room  decoration  dates  from  a  very 
early  period.  Until  after  the  Revolution,  these  were  painted, 
as  a  rule,  by  unknown  artists.  A  group  of  American  portrait 
painters  developed  during  the  Federal  period,  however, 
among  whom  were  Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Trumbull,  and  the 
Peales.  Several  French  artists  also  came  to  America;  among 
them  were  Saint-Memin,  who  worked  mainly  in  Baltimore, 
and  made  crayon  portraits,  etchings,  engravings,  and  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  great  beauty,  and  Houdon,  the  French  sculptor,  who 
modelled  some  of  the  early  statesmen.  Many  interesting  oil 
and  water-color  folk  paintings  were  made  in  the  1 8th  and  early 
19th  centuries  by  unknown  painters  who,  with  their  imma¬ 
ture  ability,  produced  work  that  was  highly  sympathetic  in 
character  and  quality  to  the  informal  interiors  of  the  period. 

Engravings  were  first  made  in  America  in  1729.  Maps  and 
plans  were  the  earliest  subjects,  but  representations  of  places, 
aeople,  and  events  were  soon  drawn.  These  formed  the  pic- 
:orial  enrichment  of  the  Colonial  interior.  Foreign  engrav- 
ngs,  mezzotints,  and  other  prints  were  popular  during  all 
Deriods. 

Silverware.  The  story  of  the  art  of  the  silversmith  in 
America  equals  the  history  of  architecture,  decoration,  or 
•urmture.  The  artistic  standard  set  by  these  craftsmen  even 
Tom  a  very  early  date  was  astonishing,  and  deserves  a  special 
;tudy.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  here  that  Paul  Revere’s 
•eai  gift  to  the  American  people  was  in  metalwork,  and  not 
n  his  more  frequently  mentioned  patriotic  deeds. 

Crystal,  mirror,  silver,  gilded  wood,  turnings,  wrought 
ron,  tin,  and  pewter  were  used  for  making  chandeliers, 
vhale-oil  lamps,  and  other  types  of  lighting  fixtures. 

In  the  early  1 9th  century  European  manufacturers  made 
nany  products  for  the  American  markets.  Printed  cottons, 
:hintzes,  toiles-de-Jouy,  pottery  and  porcelain,  bronze  orna- 
nents,  clocks,  and  statues  were  produced  showing  figures  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  other  American  heroes.  The 
Staffordshire  potters  reproduced,  by  transfer  prints,  Ameri¬ 
can  scenes  and  historical  events  on  platters,  teapots,  and  other 
earthenware  pieces.  All  of  these  items  served  to  introduce 
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much  variety  and  color  in  the  decorative  effects  of  American 
homes. 

The  accessories  of  the  Victorian  period  have  been  men-  ' 
tinned  under  the  heading  of  furniture,  and  that  era  of  eclec¬ 
ticism  and  of  period  revivals  continued  until  modem  times. 

PROMINENT  ARCHITECTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN  IN  AMERICA 
FROM  THE  17TH  TO  THE  19TH  CENTURIES 

Architects 

Benjamin,  Asher  (1773-1845).  Architect,  and  author  of  archi¬ 
tectural  handbooks. 

Bulfinch,  Charles  (1763-1844).  Designed  the  Maine  state-house 
and  put  Thornton’s  plan  for  the  capitol  at  Washington  into 
execution. 

Hoban,  James  (1762-1831).  Built  the  state-house  at  Charleston,' 
South  Carolina. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (1748-1826).  U.  S.  President,  and  father  of 
the  classic  revival  in  the  United  States.  Designed  Monticello 
and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Kearsley,  Dr.  John  (Active  during  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury).  Supervised  the  construction  of  Christ  Church  and  the 
state-house  in  Boston. 

Latrobe,  Benjamin  Henry  (1764-1820).  Designed  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  (1819-1826). 

L’Enfant,  Pierre  Charles  (Arrived  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century).  Planned  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
McComb,  John  (1763-1853).  Designed  the  New  York  City 
Hall  in  association  with  Joseph  Mangin,  a  French  engineer. 
Mclntire,  Samuel  (1757-1811).  Colonial  architect,  master  car¬ 
penter,  and  wood-carver,  who  designed  many  of  the  houses! 
built  in  Salem  (1782-1811)  in  the  classical  tradition.  ■ 

Thornton,  Dr.  William  (Arrived  in  U.  S.  in  1793).  Designed  the  j 
first  capitol  at  Washington. 

Cabinetmakers 

Affleck,  Thomas  (Active  1763-1795).  Leading  figure  in  the 
Philadelphia-Chippendale  school. 

Belter,  John  Henry  ( 1 800?- 1 865).  New  York  City.  Rosewood, 
and  carved  laminated  forms.  1 
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"ohvell,  John  (Active  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century).  Phila- 
delphia-Chippendale  school.  Made  the  furniture  for  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress. 

Coddard,  John  (Active  third  quarter  of  the  i8th  century). 
Cabinetmaker  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  worked  in  the 
Chippendale  style.  Renowned  for  his  use  of  the  block  front. 

r^hyfe,  Duncan  (Produced  1795-1847).  New  York  cabinet¬ 
maker  and  furniture  designer  of  late  i8th  century  English  and 
Empire  styles. 

landolph,  Benjamin  (Active  last  half  of  the  i8th  century  to 
1790).  A  leader  in  the  Philadelphia-Chippendale  school. 

Saveiw,  William  (Active  1742-1787).  Prominent  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia-Chippendale  school. 

Clock  Manufacturers 

Eirnap,  Daniel  (Active  1780-1800).  Early  clockmaker  known 
for  engraved  faces. 

Garland,  Thomas  (1735-1805).  Came  to  America  in  1773.  Or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  clockmaking  industry  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

^oadley,  Silas  (1786-1870).  Clockmaker  and  partner  of  Eli 
Terry. 

littenhouse,  David  (1732-1796).  Philadelphia  clockmaker. 

Eerrv^  Eli  (i8th  century).  Apprentice  of  Burnap,  and  later 
partner  of  Hoadley. 

Thomas,  Seth  (1785-1859).  Active  in  Thomaston,  Connecticut, 
and  founder  of  Seth  Thomas  clock  factory. 

iVillard  Eamily:  Simon,  Benjamin,  Aaron,  and  Ephraim  (Active 
1743-1848).  Eamous  family  of  Massachusetts  clockmakers. 
Simon  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  banjo  clock. 

Painters  and  Artists 

Copley,  John  Singleton  (1737-1815).  Portrait  painter  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Royal  Academy  in  1779. 

mlton,  Robert  (1765-1815).  Artist  as  well  as  inventor. 

Vlorse,  Samuel  F.  B.  (1791-1872).  Painter  and  lecturer  on  fine 
j  arts  as  well  as  inventor  of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

‘  J^eale  Family:  Charles  Wilson  (1741-1827);  his  brother,  James 
i  (1749-1831);  and  Charles  Wilson’s  son,  Rembrandt  (1778- 
i  i860).  Celebrated  family  of  Colonial  portrait  painters. 

I  kint-Gaudens,  Augustus  (1848-1907).  Sculptor. 
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Stuart,  Gilbert  (1755-1828).  Portrait  painter,  famous  for  his 
portraits  of  George  Washington. 

West,  Benjamin  (1738-1820).  Painter  of  historical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  subjects. 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill  (1834-1903).  Painter  and 
etcher. 


Potters,  Pewterers,  Glass-Makers 


Boardman,  Thomas  D.  (1784-1873).  Hartford  pewterer. 
Danforth,  Samuel  (Active  early  19th  century).  Hartford  pew¬ 
terer. 

Fenton,  Christopher  (1806-1860).  Manufacturer  of  Bennington 
pottery  ware. 


Greatbach,  Daniel  (Active  1839-1860).  Designer  of  Bennington; 
pottery. 

Spinner,  David  (Active  1800-18 ii).  Pennsylvania  German  pot¬ 
ter. 

Stiegel,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  (1729-1785).  Iron-founder  and  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  fine  glass  in  pre-Revolutionary  days;  founder  of 
the  factory  at  Mannheim,  Pennsylvania. 


Silversmiths 


Coney,  John  (1655-1722).  Boston  silversmith  and  engraver. 
Dummer,  Jeremiah  (1645-1718).  Massachusetts  silversmith. 
Hull,  John  (1624-1683).  Worked  in  Boston. 

Kierstead,  Cornelius  (Active  during  the  17th  century).  A  Dutchj 
silversmith  who  worked  in  New  York  and  New  Haven  and! 
was  renowned  for  his  tankard  designs. 


Le  Roux  Family  (Active  during  the  last  half  of  the  17th  cen-' 
tury).  Family  of  Huguenot  silversmiths  who  worked  in  New, 


York. 


Revere,  Paul  (1735-1818).  Boston  silversmith  and  copperplate 


engraver,  caricaturist,  and  bell-founder.  ^ 

Sanderson,  Robert  (Active  1638-1693).  Boston  silversmith. 
Winslow,  Edward  (1669-1753).  Boston  silversmith.  | 

Van  Dyck,  Peter  (Active  during  the  17th  century).  Dutch  sil¬ 
versmith  in  New  York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STYLES  OF 
DECORATION 


DN  addition  to  the  great  historical  styles  of  decoration 
and  furniture  that  were  the  esthetic  expression,  of  the  roy- 
ilty,  the  nobility,  and  the  great  art  patrons,  there  have  been 
nany  other  industrial  art  expressions  of  less  magnitude  and 
nfluence.  Several  of  these  are  of  exceptional  interest,  owing 
:o  their  intrinsic  merit  and  to  the  fact  that  a  less  conscious; 
effort  was  made  to  create  them.  As  a  result  they  are  less 
irtificial  in  character  and  reflect  more  accurately  the  times 
ind  people  for  whom  they  were  made.  As  many  of  these 
esser  styles  were  the  outgrowth  of  simple  esthetic  standards^ 
:hey  are  particularly  adaptable  as  inspiration  for  the  decora- 
ion  of  the  more  modest  homes  of  today. 

Among  the  minor  styles  there  are  two  groups  that  are  of 
pecial  interest.  These  are  the  “provincial”  and  “peasant”^ 
ypes  of  Europe. 

Included  in  the  provincial  styles  were  those  developed  by 
he  lesser  nobility  and  merchants,  who  lived  on  estates  or  in 
nties  located  at  a  distance  from  political  and  artistic  centers,, 
ind  who  had  but  limited  contact  with  the  sophisticated  social 
ife  and  activities  of  the  capitals.  With  a  natural  desire  to 
;mulate  the  manners,  credentials,  and  surroundings  of  those 
vho  were  close  to  the  reigning  monarch,  they  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  having  a  less  complete  knowledge  and  understand- 
ng  of  the  great  art  trends,  and  by  the  necessity  of  employing 
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craftsmen  who  were  less  imaginative  and  less  skillful  in  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  provincial  styles  in  all  countries  were  usually  imitative, 
and  in  spite  of  many  charming  examples  of  both  interior  dec¬ 
oration  and  furniture,  crudities  in  design,  proportion,  work¬ 
manship,  and  structure  usually  resulted.  Local  ornamental 
motifs  or  forms  were  often  used,  and  local  materials  were 
substituted  for  the  more  rare  or  costly  ones  used  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  made  for  those  of  unlimited  resources. 

Among  the  European  provincial  styles  must  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  imitative  productions  of  countries  which,  during 
the  1 8th  century,  looked  upon  French  fashion  as  the  standard 
of  taste.  The  designers  of  these  countries,  lacking  sufficient 
creative  ability,  inspired  themselves  from  the  art  productions 
made  for  the  French  kings.  Particularly  important  in  this 
group  were  the  decorative  arts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Scandinavia. 

The  peasant  styles  were  those  produced  by  the  simple  folk 
of  each  country  whose  natural  love  of  color  and  beauty, 
often  combined  with  traditional  symbolism  and  superstition, 
enabled  them  to  create  gaily  decorated  rooms  and  to  make 
and  beautify  many  useful  and  interesting  articles  of  home 
furnishings. 

Fishermen,  shepherds,  mountaineers,  and  farmers  in  all 
countries  had  their  special  patterns,  designs,  and  forms  for 
everything  that  they  used.  They  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  the  fashions  of  the  metropolis.  They  made  what  they 
needed  with  their  own  hands  and  employed  knife,  chisel, 
hammer,  paint-brush,  and  needle  to  produce  their  material 
necessities  in  a  manner  that  would  also  contribute  to  their 
spiritual  joys.  ' 

Descriptions  of  many  other  styles  of  art  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  provincial  or  peasant  groups,  and  cannot  be 
covered  in  a  book  of  this  size,  are  well  worth  studying.  These 
include  the  extraordinary  productions  of  the  Orient— particu¬ 
larly  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  Among 
other  exceptionally  interesting  isolated  styles  of  art  are  those 
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the  Greek  and  Etruscan  primitive  periods;  the  savage  arts 
af  the  African  Negro;  the  arts  of  the  Pueblo,  Navaho,  and 
Dther  North  American  Indians;  and  Inca,  Toltec,  Aztec, 
Mayan,  Patagonian,  and  other  Indian  arts  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  following  styles  of  decoration  are  covered  in  this 
:hapter: 

[.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Renaissance  (17th  century). 

i.  Italian  Baroque,  Rococo,  and  Classic  Revival. 

Spanish  decoration  (i8th  century  and  early  19th  century), 
f.  French  provincial  styles. 

j.  German,  Austrian,  and  Scandinavian  decoration  (i8th  and 
early  19th  century). 

S.  Peasant  arts  of  Europe. 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  RENAISSANCE 


The  importance  to  America  of  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
^ow  Countries  during  the  early  years  of  the  Renaissance  is 
:he  result  of  the  close  trade  and  social  relationships  of  these 
:ountries  with  England. 

The  section  of  Europe  in  the  i6th  century  that  was  the 
ipproximate  equivalent  of  Holland  and  Belgium  today,  was 
mown  as  Flanders,  and  was  under  the  rule  of  Charles  I  of 
Spain,  who  was  also  Emperor  Charles  V  of  Austria,  Germany, 
md  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  cultural 
influences  of  Spain  should  to  some  extent  have  dominated  in 
Flanders  and  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
^arly  years  of  the  Renaissance  the  inhabitants  had  protested 
igainst  both  the  political  and  religious  demands  of  Charles 
md  his  son  and  successor,  Philip. 

It  was  also  impossible  that  some  of  the  splendor  and  mag- 
lificence  of  the  Cinquecento  of  Italy  should  not  drift  north¬ 
ward  through  Germany  and  directly  affect  the  arts  of  the 
^owlands.  England  supported  Flanders  in  her  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Through  the  Elizabethan  days 
md  on  through  the  close  of  the  Marlborough  campaigns. 
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continual  help  and  sympathy  were  extended  to  Holland.  The 
Dutch  Republic  was  established  in  1577,  at  which  time  Hol¬ 
land  was  a  dominant  power  upon  the  high  seas.  The  com¬ 
mon  desire  to  crush  the  Pope’s  power  and  to  spread  the  teach- 


•Courtesy  I’eiiusylvaiiia  Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia 


Seventeenth  century  Dutch  room,  showing  Spanish  Plateresque  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  mantel  design  and  wall  panelling.  The  tiled  fireplace, 
the  vase-shaped  furniture  legs,  and  the  use  of  the  oriental  rug  as  a 
table  cover  are  typical. 


ings  of  the  Reformation  gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  England  and  Holland  and  eventually  culminated, 
in  1689,  in  the  English  invitation  to  the  Dutch  Stadtholder, 
William  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  English  Princess 
Mary,  to  become  King  of  England. 

The  1 6th  century  style  of  decoration  in  Elanders  was 
essentially  a  Spanish  provincial  type.  Its  principal  character¬ 
istics  were  seen  in  the  furniture  designs.  The  furniture  of 
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the  period  was  made  in  both  oak  and  walnut.  It  was  primi¬ 
tive,  heavy,  massive  in  detail,  and  frequently  clumsy  in 
appearance.  A  vase-shaped,  turned  leg  was  much  used.  In 
the  smaller  houses  much  of  the  furniture  was  of  the  built-in 
type,  and  became  a  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  room. 
Furniture  panels  were  framed  in  heavy  mouldings,  panel  fields 
were  often  pyramidal,  and  much  heavy  carving  of  the  type 
used  during  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  introduced.  Orna¬ 
mented  leather  and  rich  velvets  were  used  for  upholstery 
materials. 

From  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  until  the  end  of  the 
17  th  century,  furniture  was  architectural  in  character.  Col¬ 
umns^  pilasters,  entablatures,  pedestals,  and  other  forms  of 
classical  design  were  used  in  unusual  arrangements  and  pro¬ 
portions.  Of  particular  importance  were  the  enormous 
chests,  cabinets,  and  wardrobes  which  were  placed  in  nearly 
every  room.  Walnut  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  place  of 
oak.  The  spiral  leg  for  tables  and  chairs  was  introduced, 
usually  braced  with  flat  stretchers.  The  so-called  “Flemish 
scroll”  was  first  used  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
This  form  was  sometimes  known  as  “ear-shaped  carving” 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  human  ear.  The  ball  foot 
became  common  for  case  furniture.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
17  th  century  marquetry  was  introduced,  in  combination  with 
selected  woods  used  for  veneering.  Marble  inlay  patterns 
were  often  used  for  table  tops. 

The  trade  of  the  Dutch  vessels  with  the  Far  East  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  lacquer  as  a  furni¬ 
ture  finish  and  of  oriental  porcelain  as  an  important  deco¬ 
rative  accessory  in  the  furnishing  of  rooms.  Oriental  rugs 
were  used  both  for  floors  and  as  table  covers.  The  original 
appearance  of  many  of  the  17  th  century  Dutch  interiors  is 
shown  in  the  paintings  of  Jan  Steen,  Teniers,  Rembrandt, 
Dou,  Vermeer,  and  others. 

The  oriental  influence  eventually  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  development  of  Dutch  pottery-making  at  the  Delft  and 
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Other  furnaces.  Ornamental  plaques  and  platters  often 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  decorative  accessories  and 
were  either  hung  on  the  walls  or  stood  on  plate-racks  or 
mouldings  carried  around  the  walls  of  the  room.  Small 
painted  tiles  showing  biblical  scenes,  peasant  activities,  ships. 


Dutch  and  Flemish  17th  century  furniture. 

and  other  motifs  were  often  used  for  fireplace  enrichment  or 
for  the  construction  of  large  free-standing  stoves. 

In  1685  Daniel  Marot,  the  designer  for  Louis  XIV,  was 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  fled  to  Holland,  where  his  ability  was  instantly  recog¬ 
nized,  and  his  stay  is  evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  many 
French  forms  in  Dutch  art.  Charles  II  of  England,  who  had 
been  a  refugee  in  Holland,  took  the  Franco-Dutch  style  to 
England  upon  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  and  this  style 
continued  in  England  when  the  Dutch  William  was  called  to 
the  throne. 
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From  1700  onward  the  decorative  arts  of  Flanders  followed 
French  leadership  and  sequence  of  style,  although  usually  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  designs  of  the  originals.  Great  luxury  in  liv¬ 
ing  prevailed  in  both  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam. 

ITALIAN  BAROQUE,  ROCOCO,  AND  CLASSIC  REVIVAL 

After  the  Renaissance  movement  in  Italy  had  spent  its 
force,  numerous  political  events  contributed  to  the  gradual 
decline  of  artistic  initiative.  By  1700  the  economic  control 
of  Europe  had  completely  passed  from  Italy  to  France  and 
England.  The  Eastern  trade  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  had 
brought  wealth  to  Italy  before  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
had  been  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  ships  of  all  nations  could 
make  voyages  direct  from  their  home  ports  to  distant  lands 
to  import  luxuries,  without  the  necessity  of  using  the  Italians 
as  middlemen.  Spain  had  been  crushed  as  a  world  power 
with  the  destruction  of  her  great  armada.  Both  France  and 
England  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
unlimited  resources  seemed  to  be  in  their  grasp.  As  the 
wealth  of  Italy  declined,  the  Italian  peninsula  was  torn  by 
political  strife.  Louis  XIV,  the  king  of  France,  attempted 
to  make  his  nation  the  leader  of  culture  in  Europe,  and  the 
English  sovereigns  endeavored  to  emulate  him.  One  cannot 
blame  the  great  imaginative  artists  and  designers  of  Italy  and 
other  European  countries  for  seeking  the  greater  recompense 
for  their  work  that  was  offered  by  Louis  of  France  and 
Charles  of  England.  A  new  and  very  vital  esthetic  spirit,  full 
of  creative  effort,  was  developing  in  Northwest  Europe  and 
was  eventually  to  superimpose  itself  almost  completely  on  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in  Italy.  From 
1650  onward  Italy  was  to  be  the  imitator  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  although,  as  a  result  of  the  Jesuit  movement  and  the 
great  Bernini,  native  imagination  and  creative  effort  were  not 
permitted  to  vanish  entirely. 

The  late  Renaissance  style  in  Italy  is  usually  divided  into 
two  overlapping  parts:  the  Baroque  (1550-1700),  in  which 
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the  main  features  of  their  decoration  and  furniture  design 
were  large  and  heavy,  with  a  gradual  tendency  toward  over¬ 
ornamentation;  and  the  Rococo  (1650-1750),  in  which  the 
scale  of  objects  became  smaller  but  ornament  and  the  use  of 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Characteristic  early  i8th  century  Italian  interior  showing  a  strong 
French  Baroque  and  Rococo  influence. 

the  free  curve  became  excessive.  Foreign  influence  occurred 
in  both  of  these  periods,  was  most  noticeable  from  1650,  and 
continued  until  1815. 

The  Baroque  style  in  Italy.  From  the  Italian  standpoint, 
the  Baroque  style  was  a  revolt  of  “individualism”  against  the 
long  and  oppressive  influence  of  the  exact  reproduction  of 
classical  forms.  The  columns  and  entablatures  of  classical 
architecture,  instead  of  serving  a  structural  purpose  only, 
were  applied  as  ornamental  forms  in  building,  decoration, 
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and  the  industrial  art  productions.  In  addition,  surface  orna¬ 
ment  commenced  to  be  so  extravagantly  used  that  structural 
forms  were  submerged  under  its  mass. 

Splendor  and  pompousness  became  more  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  design  of  interiors  than  comfort  or  con¬ 
venience.  Both  exteriors  and  interiors  were  lavishly  treated 
with  spiral  columns,  scroll  and  serpentine  pediments,  bulbous 
supports,  and  indiscriminate  ornament.  Walls  were  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  rich  brocades,  brocatelles,  velvets,  and 
damasks,  and  hung  with  paintings  or  huge  mirrors  in  gilt 
frames.  Elaborate  frescoes  simulating  architectural  features 
were  also  introduced.  Stucco  ornament  replaced  the  carved 
wood  and  marble  of  the  classic  Cinquecento.  Ceilings  were 
at  times  loaded  down  with  plaster  cherubs  flying  here  and 
there  and  supporting  heavily  fringed  stucco  draperies  in  full 
color.  Walls  were  sometimes  japanned  or  lacquered;  wain¬ 
scots  were  of  ivory,  of  marble,  or  of  painted  imitation  marble. 
Mother-of-pearl,  silver,  and  tortoise-shell  inlay  were  used  in 
doors,  panelling,  and  furniture. 

The  same  lavishness  displayed  in  interior  architecture  was 
also  to  be  found  in  furniture  design  and  construction.  Cas- 
sones  were  eliminated,  but  variations  of  the  credenza  re¬ 
mained.  Raised  panels  were  used  on  enormous  cabinets.  Ail 
furniture  was  large  and  heavy.  Nail-heads  were  arranged 
in  patterns  on  leather-  and  fabric-covered  chairs.  Furniture 
inlay  offered  lavish  decorative  possibilities,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pietra  dura,  lapis-lazuli,  onyx,  ivory,  mosaic,  rock 
.  crystal,  marble,  and  other  semiprecious  stones.  Decorative 
painting  was  also  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  enrichment 
of  furniture,  particularly  on  panels  and  on  the  headboards  of 
beds.  Furniture  woods  were  often  of  an  inferior  grade,  and 
the  painted  surfaces  and  decorations  helped  conceal  the  in¬ 
ferior  construction. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century,  French  publica¬ 
tions  on  furniture  design  were  much  in  demand,  and  the 
work  of  Daniel  Marot  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Baroque 
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Italy.  There  was  also  a  considerable  interchange  of  designers 
and  craftsmen  between  Italy  and  France.  The  Italians,  in 


Italian-Louis  XV  interior  from  a  palace  in  Turin, 
showing  the  voluptuous  character  of  carving  re¬ 
quired  of  the  French  workmen  imported  to  do 
the  work. 


their  search  for  new  expression,  readily  borrowed  from  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  and  reproduced  to  excess  the  lavishness 
and  extravagance  of  their  neighbors.  Gradually  the  straight 
and  heavy  lines  of  Baroque  design  made  way  for  the  curved 
forms  of  the  Rococo,  although  both  the  Baroque  and  Rococo 
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styles  were  still  in  evidence  at  the  opening  of  the  i8th 
century. 

The  Rococo  style  in  Italy.  The  Rococo  style  originated 
in  Italy,  but  passed  rapidly  to  France  where,  during  both  the 
Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  periods,  it  received  a  high  degree 
of  development  in  the  use  of  the  free  and  flowing  curves  that 


Eighteenth  century  Italian  interior. 


are  associated  with  those  styles.  The  French  interpretation 
of  the  style  returned  to  Italy,  where  it  received  still  further 
development  in  the  exaggerations  of  curved  lines  and  forms, 
although  the  scale  was  smaller  than  during  the  Baroque 
period. 

Italian  Rococo  art,  as  compared  to  the  contemporary 
French  art  of  the  period,  was  coarse,  and  at  times  approached 
artistic  vulgarity.  Ornament  was  badly  designed  and  was 
applied  without  regard  to  suitability.  Proportions  were  usu¬ 
ally  awkward  in  comparison  to  the  French  originals.  Much 
gilding  was  used.  The  Italian  creative  imagination  tended 
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toward  theatrical  effects.  In  the  matter  of  furniture  design, 
the  Italians  also  turned  extensively  to  England,  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  styles  were  freely  copied. 
Lacquer  was  employed  for  furniture  decoration,  and  in  the 
desire  for  cheap  lacquered  effects,  they  cut  out  colored  en¬ 
gravings,  glued  them  to  furniture  surfaces,  and  covered  them 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  varnish.  The  Chinese  influence  was 
also  introduced  in  design  forms  as  well  as  in  finish.  The  work 
of  William  Kent  and  Chippendale  fired  the  Italian  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  Italians  often  confused  and  combined  the  styles 
of  1 8th  century  France  and  England. 

The  social  life  in  Italy  of  the  i8th  century  borrowed  the 
superficiality  of  the  French.  Dignity  was  cast  aside,  as  artists, 
scholars,  cavaliers,  ecclesiastics,  and  ballet  dancers  hobnobbed 
with  dukes  and  princes.  The  great  families  of  the  early 
Renaissance  were  extinct.  The  finances  of  the  petty  king¬ 
doms  of  Italy  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Venice  and  the  Papacy 
alone  maintained  their  power  and  prestige.  The  frivolity  and 
gaiety  of  the  i8th  century  were  largely  centered  in  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Doges.  As  the  elite  of  Venice  squandered 
their  time  and  resources  in  pleasure  and  vanity,  trade  and 
industry  were  at  a  standstill  and  the  end  was  inevitable. 

Italian  Rococo  decoration  and  furniture  is  often  labelled 
“Venetian,”  because  of  the  orgy  of  decoration  in  that  city 
during  the  i8th  century.  Furniture  in  imitation  of  the  French 
styles  was  made  and  used  in  many  North  Italian  cities,  and  is 
sometimes  designated  as  Italian-Louis  XIV,  XV,  or  XVI. 
Much  of  the  furniture  made  for  the  less  important  houses 
during  the  1 8th  century  was  simple  in  design,  yet  gay,  color¬ 
ful,  and  romantic  in  effect,  and  very  adaptable  to  homes  of 

The  Classic  Revival  in  Italy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th,  the  Italian  people 
felt  the  influence,  in  spite  of  their  comparative  poverty,  of 
the  excavation  of  antique  cities  going  on  in  their  midst.  All 
Europe  was  engaged  in  the  search  of  Roman  and  Pompeian 
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ruins.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Italy  had  not 
shared  in  this  enthusiasm.  The  continued  adherence  of  the 
Italian  aristocracy  to  French  modes  and  manners  further  cen¬ 
tered  their  attention  on  the  use  of  French  decoration,  which 
in  turn  had  been  inspired  by  the  discoveries  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  Italians,  however,  accused  the  French  of 
being  too  correct  in  the  use  of  the  antique  style,  and  they  felt 
that  the  Adam  leadership  in  England  produced  a  style  that 
was  too  cold  and  bloodless  for  southern  temperaments.  In¬ 
terior  designers  in  Italy,  inspired  by  their  natural  exuberance 
and  love  of  florid  decoration,  continued  to  draw  upon  their 
imaginations  for  innovations  and  variations  of  the  northern 
styles.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  greater 
delicacy  and  refinement  were  seen. 

Marquetry  patterns  and  marble  intarsia  or  inlay  were  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  furniture  enrichment,  and  this  type  of  or¬ 
nament  enabled  the  craftsmen  to  produce  some  of  the  loveliest 
contributions  to  i8th  century  art.  Painted  furniture  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  much  in  favor,  and  many  of  Italy’s  most  talented 
decorative  painters,  such  as  Cipriani,  Pergolesi,  Zucchi,  and 
Piranesi,  produced  in  their  delightful  paintings  an  art  of  un¬ 
rivalled  charm.  Both  the  English  and  the  French,  by  offers 
of  greater  compensation,  induced  Italian  painters  who  had 
studied  the  antique  details  to  leave  Italy  and  pursue  their 
activities  away  from  home. 

The  Empire  style  in  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  France, 
nowhere  else  was  the  Empire  style  as  originally  and  success¬ 
fully  expressed  as  in  Italy.  Napoleon  was  master  of  Italy  for 
ten  months  in  1796.  His  sister,  Pauline,  married  into  the 
princely  house  of  Borghese  and  further  stimulated  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  arts  of  France.  Napoleon  himself  became  Em¬ 
peror  of  Italy  in  1805,  made' his  stepson  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
and  later  called  his  infant  son  the  King  of  Rome. 

Many  of  the  old  Italian  palaces  were  redecorated  in  the 
French  Empire  style  and  were  enriched  with  furniture  and 
accessories  made  in  Parisian  workshops. 
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EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
SPANISH  DECORATION 

During  the  1 8th  century,  Spain  necessarily  felt  the  dominant 
cultural  influence  of  France  rather  than  that  of  Italy.  Philip 
V,  a  Frenchman,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  after  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and 
from  then  on  Spanish  architects,  interior  designers,  and  cab¬ 
inetmakers  imitated  French  designs.  English  cabinetmakers, 
as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  many  books  showing  their 
products,  also  influenced  the  productions  of  their  Spanish 
contemporaries.  The  forms  first  produced  by  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton  were  frequently  fused  with  the 
Moorish  elements  of  Spanish  culture. 

The  Spanish  designers  borrowed  freely,  but  each  individual 
cabinetmaker  modelled  to  suit  his  own  fancy,  so  that  there  is 
little  standardization  of  form  except  in  the  obvious  inspiration 
of  foreign  elements.  The  lack  of  artistic  leadership  and  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  the  conservative  element  in  Spanish  thought 
that  had  been  developed,  in  part,  by  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  country,  had  always  hindered  the  Spaniards  in  their 
natural  creative  abilities,  and  this  handicap  continued  well 
through  the  i8th  century.  The  Spanish  decorative  arts  have 
never  been  wholly  Spanish.  The  best  productions  were  lib¬ 
erally  inspired  from  Moorish,  Italian,  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  forms,  in  turn.  ' 

Spanish  furniture,  imitating  the  French  of  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  did  not  cater  so  strongly  to  feminine  de¬ 
mands.  Its  charm  lay  in  the  suggestion  of  barbaric  richness 
and  exaggeration  of  form,  color,  and  ornament.  Walnut  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  favored  wood  and  was  used  side  by  side  with 
mahogany.  Lacquered  or  gilded  pine  was  used  for  the  more 
ornamental  pieces.  During  the  i8th  century,  the  provincial 
areas  of  Spain  continued  to  use  the  Moorish  geometrical 
motifs  and  chisel  cuttings  for  furniture  ornamentation,  often 
mixed  with  ecclesiastical  symbols  or  clumsily  carved  repre¬ 
sentations  of  classic  forms.  Crude  structure  and  propor- 
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tions  were  also  characteristic.  The  i8th  century,  as  in  Italy, 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  much  painted  enrichment. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  the  arts  of  Spain 
once  again  felt  the  influence  of  France,  and  the  royal  palaces 
were  redecorated  in  the  Napoleonic  manner. 

FRENCH  PROVINCIAL  STYLES 

France,  since  the  time  of  the  great  Louis,  has  set  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  style  in  nearly  every  branch  of  artistic  production. 
The  French  mentality  has  had  creative  ability  in  unusual 
proportions.  Esthetic  initiative  in  the  individual,  however, 
meets  no  recompense  unless  there  is  a  co-existing  group  of 
connoisseurs  and  amateurs  who  value  and  will  pay  for  the 
product  of  the  creator.  For  centuries  there  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  various  sections  of  France  a  liberal 
number  of  creators,  connoisseurs,  and  art  patrons;  and  this 
condition  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  an 
unusual  quantity  and  quality  of  industrial  and  decorative  arts, 
known  generally  as  French  provincial. 

The  effort  of  design  in  all  the  provincial  styles  in  France 
has  been  to  emulate  the  magnificent  productions  of  Paris;  but 
in  each  locality,  and  particularly  in  the  border  provinces,  the 
styles  have  been  partially  influenced  by  the  styles  of  the 
adjoining  countries.  Thus,  the  styles  near  the  Pyrenees  were 
influenced  by  Spain;  in  the  northeast,  by  Flanders  and  Ger¬ 
many;  and  in  Provence,  by  Italy.  Brittany  and  Normandy 
have  remained  closest  to  the  native  forms.  In  much  of  the 
decoration  and  furniture  of  the  French  provinces,  it  is  hard 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called  provin¬ 
cial  and  peasant  types  of  production. 

Seventeenth  century  French  provincial  styles.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  17  th  century  the  well-to-do  merchants  of 
the  provincial  towns  built  their  small  country  chateaux  after 
royal  models,  and  decorated  and  furnished  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  stylized  copies  and  local  products.  In  general,  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  consisted  of  exposed  heavy  structural 
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beams,  the  floors  were  covered  in  tile  or  wide  oak  planks,  and 
the  walls  \\  ere  roughly  plastered  and  whitewashed.  Bright- 
colored,  coarsely  woven  products  made  by  local  housewives 
were  used  for  upholstery  and  curtain  materials.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  constructed  in  simple,  heavy  forms  to  fulfil  neces¬ 
sary  functions.  These  features  also  constituted  the  typical 
decoration  of  the  smaller  homes  in  the  provinces  during  all 
of  the  historic  periods  and  were  merely  the  continuation  of 
the  simple,  crude  living  of  Gothic  times. 

The  17th  and  early  i8th  century  rooms  in  the  provinces 
of  France  were  sparsely  furnished;  trestle  tables,  wardrobes, 
chests,  cupboards,  and  chairs  constituted  the  usual  pieces. 
The  bed,  however,  was  always  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
was  made  with  four  posts,  a  heavy  valance,  and  draperies  that 
completely  enclosed  the  sleeper  but  were  drawn  back  during 
the  day.  The  alcove  bed  was  as  extensively  used  in  France  as 
in  other  European  countries,  and  in  Brittany  an  actual  closet 
was  made  for  the  bed,  with  doors  that  were  pierced  for  ven- 
rilation  and  could  be  closed  at  night. 

Eighteenth  century  French  provincial  styles.  It  was 
lot  until  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  that  wood-panelled  walls 
were  commonly  used  in  domestic  interiors  in  the  French 
provinces,  and  then  only  in  the  homes  of  the  more  wealthy 
bourgeoisie.  The  arrangement  of  early  provincial  Renais¬ 
sance  panelling  often  lacked  balance  and  well-studied  com- 
bosition,*  and  the  mouldings  were  of  the  most  simple  sort. 
Because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  wood  and  the  joining,  the 
banelling  was  usually  painted  rather  than  waxed.  Tastes  at 
irst  tended  toward  bright  colors,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
[8th  century  neutral  grays  and  whites  were  also  used. 

There  was  much  less  ornamental  carving  on  the  wooden 
walls  of  provincial  houses,  but  the  shape  of  the  wall  panels 
mitated  the  best  designs  of  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Paris, 
n  the  Louis  XIV  period  the  rectangular  forms  with  circular 
curves  were  copied;  in  the  Louis  XV  the  free  running  sinuous 
:urves;  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  the  rectangle,  circle, 
ind  ellipse  returned. 
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Economy  was  ever  the  watchword  in  provincial  decora¬ 
tion.  The  walls  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles  could  be  en¬ 
riched  by  the  great  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins,  or  by  the  silk 
brocades,  damasks,  and  brocatelles  of  the  looms  of  Lyons,  but 
substitutes  had  to  be  found  for  the  homes  of  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  The  printed  cotton  toiles-de-Jouy  of  Oberkampf  were 


popular  for  two  generations  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  | 
They  were  used  as  draperies  for  windows  and  beds,  and  were  ■ 
stretched  on  walls  to  give  greater  interest  to  the  panel  areas.  , 
Painted  linens  and,  eventually,  painted,  stencilled,  and  hand-  j 
blocked  cloths  and  papers  were  used  in  the  provincial  inte-  j 
riors  prior  to  their  adoption  as  a  novelty  at  Versailles.  The 
invention  of  flock  wallpaper  was  merely  an  effort  to  find  an 
inexpensive  imitation  of  a  richer  material. 

The  decorative  accessories  of  a  provincial  home  were  nat¬ 
urally  of  a  less  luxurious  sort  than  would  be  found  in  the 
royal  palaces.  Much  pottery  from  Rouen  and  elsewhere 
stood  on  shelves  and  hung  on  the  walls.  Pewter  was  the 
common  substitute  for  silver.  Wrought  iron  was  used  for 
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An  Americanized  version  of  a  French  provincial  living  room. 
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indirons,  and  copper  cooking  utensils,  when  not  in  use, 
lelped  to  decorate  the  kitchen.  Full  credit  must  be  given  to 
he  nimble  fingers  of  the  French  housewives,  whose  persist- 
nce  and  energy  with  the  needle,  bobbin,  and  shuttle  pro- 
luced  some  of  the  most  delightful,  colorful,  and  original  tex- 
iles  ever  made,  contributing  profusely  to  the  decoration  of 


'harming  painted  French  provincial  room,  now  in  America.  The 
\rall  colors  are  powder  blue  and  tan;  a  tan  rug  and  blue  antique  beds 
complete  the  scheme. 


he  rooms  of  this  period.  Embroidery  of  all  kinds,  including 
^ros-point  and  petit-point  needlework,  was  used  for  drap- 
ries,  bed  covers,  and  upholstery  of  both  formal  and  informal 
ooms  and  contributed  to  the  gaiety  and  charm  of  the  country 
nterior. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were 
nore  conservative  and  slower  of  thought  than  those  of  Paris; 
hey  remained  truer  to  the  royal  regime  during  the  Revolu- 
ion,  and  persisted  in  the  use  of  the  decorative  styles  popular- 
zed  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  provincial  styles  of 
"ranee  are  the  Louis  styles.  The  Empire  style  was  little 
mown  and  gained  only  a  small  amount  of  popularity. 
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The  design  of  provincial  furniture  was  of  course  domi-  j 
nated  by  the  work  of  Boulle,  Jacob,  Oeben,  Riesener,  and 
Weisweiler.  The  forms  and  ornamentation  of  the  originals 
were  much  simplified,  and  there  was  a  considerable  overlap¬ 
ping  of  styles.  The  Louis  XIII  and  Flemish  forms,  consisting  ^ 
of  heavy  turnings  in  walnut  and  oak,  continued  to  be  used  ! 


Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect;  Robert  Maclean  Glasgow,  Photographer 


Reproduction  of  a  French  provincial  interior  with  an  unusual  tester  | 
treatment  over  the  beds,  and  the  color  interest  in  the  chintz  patterns  [ 

and  hooked  rugs.  i 

i! 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  probably  be-  j  | 
cause  they  were  much  more  simple  to  construct,  and  more  j 
suitable  in  character  to  the  small  house.  There  is  but  little  j 
Louis  XIV  provincial  furniture  in  existence  today.  After 
1725  the  curved  forms,  associated  with  the  Louis  XV  style, 
were  introduced,  and  because  of  the  delicacy  of  scale,  nov-  j 
elty  of  design,  and  its  suitability  for  small  rooms,  this  type  | 
immediately  attained  an  enormous  popularity  in  all  parts  of  { 
provincial  France.  The  loyalty  of  the  provincials  to  the  ! 
court  and  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  royal  family 
caused  a  demand  for  Louis  XV  forms  which  continued  f 
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through  the  reign  of  the  less  popular  Louis  XVI  and  even 
through  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Some  furniture  was 
made  in  the  Directoire  style.  The  exact  dating  of  provincial 
furniture  is  very  difficult,  and  often  inexact.  As  a  rule  the 
characteristics  of  Parisian  styles  of  several  years  before  were 
used  by  the  country  cabinetmakers. 


French  provincial  furniture. 


It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  that  a  great 
number  of  different  pieces  of  furniture  were  added  for  special 
use.  From  this  period  date  the  commode,  chiffonier,  secre¬ 
tary  desk,  wall  shelves,  numerous  small  and  large  tables,  and 
the  tall  case-clock.  After  1740  there  were  many  books 
printed  showing  Parisian  designs;  these  were  used  as  design 
sources  by  local  cabinetmakers  in  every  town  and  village  for 
many  years.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  distinguish  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  different  provinces  after  this  date.  Alsace,  Brit¬ 
tany,  Gascony,  and  Provence  all  made  similar  types. 

The  wardrobe  or  armoire  was  used  in  all  French  homes  at 
all  periods.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  closets  were  not 
an  integral  part  of  French  house  architecture.  Next  to  th:' 
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bed  the  armoire  was  the  largest  and  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  room.  Considerable  care  and  thought  were 
placed  upon  its  selection,  and  its  doors  were  usually  elabo¬ 
rately  carved  with  Louis  XV  mouldings  and  ornament. 
Other  pieces  of  furniture  typical  of  provincial  interiors  were  : 
the  panetiere,  the  vaisselier,  the  menagere,  and  the  buffet. 

In  the  simpler  types  of  homes,  benches,  settees,  and  chairs  i 
were  made  with  straight,  turned  legs  and  with  wooden  or , 
rush  seats,  upon  which  were  placed  cushions  covered  in  a 
homespun  material.  The  cabriole4egged  chair  was  used  in  : 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  provincial  nobles,  ; 
and  was  usually  upholstered.  I 

Practically  all  French  provincial  furniture  was  made  of  i 
local  woods,  and  these  materials  did  not  always  correspond  1 
to  the  woods  used  for  the  same  kinds  of  pieces  by  the  cabinet- 1 
makers  of  Paris.  Oak  was,  of  course,  extensively  employed, 
but  it  was  frequently  stained  black  to  imitate  ebony.  Fruit, 
nut,  and  garden  woods  were  probably  used  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  any  others  for  furniture  making;  among  these  were 
wild  cherry,  apple,  walnut,  ash,  and  elm.  Mahogany,  ebony, 
and  other  imported  woods  were  brought  from  foreign  shores ! 
to  the  coast  towns,  and  although  rare,  they  were  occasionally  1 
used  in  provincial  pieces.  As  a  general  rule  the  structure  of 
provincial  furniture  was  inferior  to  the  pieces  made  in  Paris. 
The  wood  was  often  inadequately  dried  and,  as  a  result,  i 
shrank  and  warped. 

GERMAN,  AUSTRIAN,  AND  SCANDINAVIAN  DECORATION 

The  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe,  although  supreme  in  the ; 
musical  arts,  have  never  shown  the  same  degree  of  creative 
initiative  in  the  production  of  the  plastic  and  decorative  arts 
as  have  the  nations  of  Latin  origin.  The  political,  economic, 
and  religious  confusion  that  for  centuries  was  the  lot  of  the! 
Central  and  North  European  countries  precluded  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  indigenous  art  tradition,  and  an  art  patronage  of 
sufficient  vigor  to  nurture  native  talent  has  never  been  de¬ 
veloped. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  the  great  ecclesiastical  structures 
were  built  largely  on  French  patterns,  and  the  early  Renais¬ 
sance  witnessed  a  migration  of  Italian  architects  and  crafts¬ 
men  who  designed  the  palaces  for  the  nobility,  the  town  halls 
for  the  cities  and  the  dwellings  for  the  wealthy  burghers. 

During  the  i8th  century,  the  French  esthetic  dominance 
of  Europe  spread  not  only  across  the  Rhine,  but  reached  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  Baltic  shores.  Baroque  and 
particularly  rococo  forms  of  art,  both  exotic  to  northern 
temperaments,  seemed  in  their  sumptuous  fantasy  an  agree¬ 
able  contrast  to  a  people  who  had  become  accustomed  to  a 
rigorous  medieval  severity  in  their  home  surroundings. 
French  designers  who  journeyed  to  foreign  lands,  perhaps 
less  expert  than  those  who  remained  at  home,  furnished  their 
clients  with  exaggerated  rococo  forms  in  wood,  paint,  and 
plaster,  often  resembling  confectioners’  work. 

Interior  architectural  composition  frequently  lacked  formal 
symmetry  and  proper  scale.  Impurity  in  style  was  often  seen 
in  the  details,  and  the  architectural  orders  were  improperly 
used  or  surfeited  with  an  excess  of  ornamentation.  In  spite 
of  these  deficiencies  in  design,  the  picturesque  quality  of 
many  interiors  imparted  an  undeniable  charm  and  was  gay 
and  rich  in  effect. 

Pseudo-French  boiseries  alternated  with  painted  decora¬ 
tions,  plaster  relief  ornament,  and  stretched  textile  wail  cov¬ 
erings.  Color  schemes  ranged  from  the  regal  gold  or  silver 
and  white  to  bizarre  and  voluptuous  combinations  of  strong 
primary  hues.  Mural  decoration  showing  scenes  of  Norse 
mythology  or  Germanic  legends  often  enriched  the  walls  of 
important  rooms. 

The  furniture  of  the  i8th  century  was  characterized  by 
the  same  influences  as  the  interior  architecture.  The  roman¬ 
tic  curvilinear  forms  of  the  Louis  XV  period  dominated  all 
design.  At  times,  and  according  to  the  particular  craftsmen 
who  produced  them,  the  furniture  productions  had  all  the 
dignity,  subtle  charm,  and  sophistication  of  the  best  of  the 
French  work,  while  other  capricious  examples  distinctly 
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showed  their  hybrid  origin  in  successive  swellings  and  con-' 
tractions,  lack  of  structural  quality,  and  inappropriate  selec-i 
tion  and  distribution  of  ornament.  > 


In  the  northern  countries  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  and 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  were  influenced  by  the 
classic  trend  of  the  styles  of  both  France  and  England.  In 
Germany  the  Greek  revival  became  strongly  intrenched,  but 
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Eighteenth  century  room  from  a  castle  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  showing  gilt  stucco  decoration  on  a  silver 
background,  typical  of  the  German  interpretation 
of  French  work. 
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rhc  results  were  often  heavy  in  appearance  and  unsatisfactory 
in  detail.  The  Bernadotte  family  helped  to  maintain  the  art 
influence  of  Napoleon  in  Sweden  for  some  years  after  it  had 
lost  its  vig'or  in  France. 

The  Biedermeier  style  in  Austria  and  Germany.  Bieder- 
nieier  is  a  name  given  to  a  style  of  furniture  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Austria  and  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  Because  of  its  quaintness  of  character,  its 
comparative  cheapness,  and  its  harmony  with  other  styles,  it 
has  been  used  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  The  de¬ 
sign  influences  of  the  style  were  from  the  two  apparently 
incongruous  sources,  French  Empire,  and  German  painted 
peasant  work.  The  results  were  usually  based  on  one  source 
alone,  but  in  many  examples  a  mixture  of  the  two  was  seen. 

The  name  was  borrowed  from  an  imaginary  character, 
originating  in  cartoons  published  in  a  humorous  magazine. 
The  character  was  represented  as  a  rather  stout  country 
gentleman  called  “Papa  Biedermeier,”  who  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  himself,  and  was  opinionated  about  certain  sub¬ 
jects  concerning  which  he  had  little  knowledge,  among  them 
the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 

The  furniture  that  was  produced  varied  considerably  as  to 
quality  of  design  and  structure.  As  this  was  an  imitative  style, 
the  proportions  were  often  sturdy,  rectangular,  and  awk¬ 
ward  in  appearance.  Many  small,  delicate  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced,  however,  in  the  design  of  which  grace  was  sought  by 
the  introduction  of  curved  forms;  but  the  curves  were 
clumsy,  often  childish,  and  frequently  unstructural.  Case 
furniture,  such  as  secretary  desks,  wardrobes,  and  cabinets, 
was  architectural  in  character,  with  classical  columns  and 
pilasters  of  rather  heavy  proportions,  simple  classical  mould¬ 
ings,  arches,  and  triangular  crestings  simulating  pediments. 
Little  carving  was  used  for  ornament,  but  surface  enrichment 
was  produced  with  simple  marquetry  patterns  and  borders, 
with  pressed  brass  ornaments  of  Greek  inspiration,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  painted  forms  in  gilt,  black,  and  color.  The 
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painted  motifs  consisted  of  floral,  animal,  and  human  forms, 
and  objects  such  as  wreaths,  urns,  and  baskets.  A  few  clas¬ 
sical  and  Chinese  patterns  were  also  used  occasionally.  The 
painted  ornament  was  often  playful  and  humorous  in  char¬ 
acter. 

The  woods  used  for  the  furniture  were  usually  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  fann  and  orchard,  such  as  maple,  elm,  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  and  birch.  Mahogany,  however,  was  also  employed, 
and  the  cabinetmaker  fully  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  color  and  graining  of  this  wood  for  panel  use.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  separate  wooden  parts  of  individual  pieces 
of  furniture  were  sometimes  ineffectually  joined,  and  glue 
many  times  took  the  place  of  the  more  substantial  dowel  or 
tenon. 

PEASANT  ARTS  OF  EUROPE 

The  term  “peasant  art”  applies  to  decorative  home-made 
objects  of  daily  usage,  designed  and  executed  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  in  the  conception  of  which  local  traditions  and 
race  played  a  governing  part. 

The  most  interesting  varieties  of  peasant  arts  have  been 
produced  by  the  natives  of  Central  Europe,  from  the  Balkan 
States  northward  through  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  None  of  these  countries 
has  produced  original  court  styles,  such  as  those  seen  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England;  their  peasant  crafts  have  been  their 
natural  contribution  to  the  industrial  arts,  the  higher  spheres 
of  esthetic  expression  having  been  left  to  foreign  talent.  The 
more  distant  a  nation  was  from  the  centers  of  production  of 
the  great  period  styles  of  arts,  the  less  discernible  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  sophisticated  neighbor.  The  closer  to  the  soil 
the  craftsman  happened  to  be,  the  more  indigenous  was  his 

rt  expression. 

Peasant  arts  and  crafts  were,  of  course,  produced  in  Italy, 
"ranee,  England,  and  Spain;  but,  so  far  as  household  furnish- 
ngs  and  decoration  were  concerned,  they  were  so  strongly 
nfluenced  by  the  royal  fashions  about  them  that  the  forms 
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Above,  an  old  Normandy  peasant  bedroom  with  furniture  of  various 
styles.  Below,  a  corner  of  a  Normandy  peasant  house,  with  a  Gothic 
door  and  wall  treatment,  the  usual  menagere  in  the  Louis  XV  style,  ! 

and  a  Louis  XIII  chair.  j 
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Strongly  overlapped  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  peasant  and  the  provincial. 

The  introduction  of  easy  means  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  and  of  cheap  printing  has  practically  throttlq^i 
European  peasant  productions.  Machine  manufacturing, 


Typical  Bavarian  peasant  interior.  The  sgabello  type  chair  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  Germany,  and  the  enclosed  bedstead  is  common  to 
all  peasant  interiors. 


quantity  production,  and  commercialization  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  hand-producing  system  of  the  country  crafts¬ 
man,  working  for  himself  or  his  neighbors  and  placing  great 
care,  love,  and  affection  upon  his  product  in  his  effort  to 
carry  out  the  unchanging  traditions  of  his  people. 

The  peasant  art  productions  of  all  countries  were,  for  the 
most  part,  crude.  Painted  patterns  and  naive  carving  were 
the  most  usual  forms  of  enrichment.  Colors  were  vivid  and 
primary;  forms,  gross  and  clumsy.  But  these  defects  were 
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redeemed  by  the  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  and  by  his  love  for  the  craft. 

Among  the  fascinating  objects  produced  by  the  peasants 
and  their  industrious  wives  were  regional  costumes,  embroi¬ 
deries,  tiles,  pottery,  laces,  textiles,  toys,  clocks,  rugs,  kitchen 
utensils,  pewter  tableware,  tin  and  wooden  moulds,  jewelry. 


Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect ;  Robert  Maclean  Glasgow,  Photographer 

Reproduction  of  a  French  peasant  interior,  furnished  with  original  j 
peasant  and  provincial  accessories.  i 


brass  and  iron  articles,  musical  instruments,  and  ornamental  J 
harnesses.  .  1 

The  furniture  made  by  the  peasants  was  of  the  simplest] 
variety.  Chairs,  stools,  tables,  free-standing  and  enclosed 
beds,  chests,  wardrobes,  cupboards,  plate  shelves,  dressers,  and 
various  food  containers  were  the  usual  pieces. 

In  the  peasant  productions  most  of  the  patterns  were  geo¬ 
metric,  particularly  those  of  embroideries  and  wood-carvings. 
Abstract  design  quite  naturally  showed  regional  stylizations; 
but  it  is  amazing  to  find  that  the  simple  mind  of  the  peasant 
had  so  few  avenues  open  to  his  creative  vision  that  the  con- 
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cept  was  often  of  such  a  childish  nature  as  to  make  its  local¬ 
ization  difficult. 

Human  figures  and  floral  and  animal  forms  quite  naturally 
captivated  the  fancy  of  the  peasant  artist,  who  made  lavish 
use  of  these  subjects.  The  interpretation  was  usually  exceed¬ 
ingly  elementary  and  devoid  of  academic  taint.  Religious, 


A  17th  century  Dutch  peasant  interior  showing  plaster  and  tiled 
walls  alternating  with  panelling.  The  ceiling  consists  of  exposed 

^  heavy  beams. 

legendary,  and  social  influences  often  played  a  great  part  in 
the  determination  of  patterns  and  forms;  special  articles  and 
costumes  were  usually  made  for  the  celebration  of  holy  days, 
for  patriotic  commemorations,  and  for  special  events.  In  the 
design  of  these,  associated  patterns  and  symbols  were  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  peasant  or  folk  art  has  greatly 
increased  during  recent  years,  at  a  time  when  production  has 
nearly  ceased.  In  the  decoration  of  traditional  but  informal 
rooms  today,  the  use  of  the  peasant-made  articles  of  Europe 
adds  much  to  the  color  and  gaiety  of  effect. 
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THE  MODERN  DECORATIVE  ARTS 


The  APPEARANCE  in  American  industry  of  the 
“modern”  art  movement,  claiming  to  be  the  sole  style 
worthy  of  our  age,  has  created  a  debatable  situation  for 
everyone  concerned  with  home  furnishings.  If  the  claim 
is  made  good,  it  means  that  the  near  future  will  witness  one 
of  those  profound  changes  in  art  which  occur  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals  in  history.  The  movement  has  come  in  answer  to  a 
very  urgent  demand  for  a  new  style  of  industrial  art  which 
would  suitably  express  contemporary  thought  and  living  con¬ 
ditions,  as  historic  styles  expressed  their  own  times. 

Modernism  and  the  theory  of  pure  design.  Authorita¬ 
tive  opinion  holds  that  all  art,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has 
followed  a  fixed  set  of  design  principles.  This  is  called  the 
theory  of  pure  design.  The  abstract  principles  of  pure  de¬ 
sign,  which  are  the  nearest  practical  formulation  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  ideal  of  beauty,  are  expressed  in  characteristics  which 
change  with  time  and  place. 

In  the  industrial  arts  it  is  assumed  that  beauty  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  five  elements:  (i)  form  or  mass,  (2)  line,  (3)  use 
or  absence  of  surface  enrichment,  (4)  color,  and  (5)  tex¬ 
ture.  Proponents  of  “modern”  art  claim  that  if  all  tradition 
were  eliminated  by  intentionally  avoiding  the  characteristic 
manner  and  details  in  which  these  elements  of  design  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  arts  of  antiquity,  contemporary 
designers  may  produce  beauty  in  whatever  they  undertake 
to  create,  merely  by  applying  the  principles  of  pure  design. 
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If  logic  and  reason  are  the  guides,  if  new  habits,  customs,  and 
conveniences  of  the  people  are  taken  into  consideration,  if 
new  materials  are  used  within  their  limitations  and  honestly 
expressed,  good  design  without  historical  precedent  should 
result. 


Hobe  iiJrwin,  Decorator;  Drix  Diiryea,  Photographer 


Dignified,  effective,  and  restful  living  room  with  walls  covered  in 
part  with  parchment.  An  unusual  drapery  treatment  with  vista  ef¬ 
fect.  Each  wall  is  agreeably  composed  in  a  balanced  arrangement. 
An  abstract  painting  in  colors  harmonious  with  the  walls  and  tex¬ 
tiles  is  used  over  the  sofa. 


Changes  in  production  methods.  Industrial  art  produc¬ 
tions  during  every  period  of  history,  from  the  time  of  Egypt 
until  the  early  years  of  the  1 9th  century,  were  the  product  of 
hand  labor  and  hand  tools.  Many  of  the  objects  so  made 
were  the  handiwork  of  a  single  craftsman,  who  contributed 
unlimited  time  and  effort,  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and 
took  pride  in  the  result.  The  invention  of  steam  and  electri¬ 
cal  power  completely  changed  both  labor  and  manufacturing 
conditions.  Quantities  of  necessary  objects  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  time  required  for  the 
hand  product. 
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The  machine  manufacturers  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
hand  product  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  the  imitation 
was  very  inferior  in  both  quality  and  appearance.  In  spite  of 
this  glaring  inequality  the  machine  product  so  undersold  the 
hand  product,  and  the  economic  appeal  was  so  great,  that  the 
public  no  longer  supported  the  hand  craftsman.  After  a  gen¬ 
eration  the  craftsman  finally  disappeared,  and  the  public  no 
longer  understood  or  valued  quality  production  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  Attention  was  centered  upon  business  expan¬ 
sion,  science,  and  invention;  little  or  no  thought  was  placed 
upon  art  of  any  kind. 

The  modern  movement  in  industrial  art  arose  to  combat 
this  condition  and  to  study  the  possibility  of  introducing 
some  of  the  lost  beauty  into  the  machine  output.  It  was  real¬ 
ized  that  quantity  production  of  the  machine  could  never 
successfully  imitate  the  hand  product;  therefore,  designers 
were  urged  to  avoid  the  traditional  forms  of  period  art  and 
to  return  to  the  principles  of  pure  design  as  a  guide  to  their 
inspiration.  In  addition,  manufacturers  could  take  advantage 
of  the  countless  new  materials  discovered  or  invented,  and 
marvelous  machines  could  produce  objects  and  forms  which 
could  not  be  made  by  the  use  of  hand  tools  alone. 

The  conservative  viewpoint.  The  possibility  of  exclu¬ 
sively  applying  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  pure  design  in 
the  production  of  a  new  art  style,  which  would  in  no  way  be 
influenced  by  the  details  of  the  art  expressions  of  the  past, 
presents  the  debatable  point. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  development  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  industrial  arts  of  Western  civilization  since  3000  b.c. 
has  been  a  natural  evolution  and  expression.  The  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  slow;  there  has  been  much  trial  and  error  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  the  high  mark  reached  by  the  pendulum  swing, 
indicating  the  esthetic  zenith  of  each  period,  has  been  merely 
a  “survival  of  the  fittest”  in  art  form  and  detail.  At  that 
point  the  requirements  of  the  particular  people,  time,  and 
place  have  been  fulfilled  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible. 
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A  brief  examination  of  the  evolution  of  Western  art  shows 
that  at  no  time  did  any  one  people  intentionally  try  to  avoid 
the  arts  of  their  cultural  ancestors.  On  the  contrary  the 
exact  opposite  occurred.  The  Renaissance,  as  its  name  signi- 


•Courtesy  Hamby  and  Nelson,  Architects;  Dan  Cooper,  Decorator 


A  living  room  in  a  city  house  on  a  narrow  plot.  Every  modern 
convenience  has  been  introduced  including  dust  prevention,  heat  and 
humidity  regulation,  and  acoustical  benefits.  One  wall  in  glass  opens 
on  a  small  garden;  another  wall  is  oak  panelled.  The  ceiling  is  linen 
stretched  over  a  corrugated  surface  for  preventing  echo  of  musical 
sounds.  The  problems  of  natural  and  artificial  lighting  have  been 

carefully  studied. 

fies,  was  a  rebirth.  The  i8th  century  arts  were  freely  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  yet  each  had  distinctly  indigenous  characteristics. 
The  French  Empire  forms  recalled  those  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  the  American  Colonial  style  of  architecture 
and  decoration  was  largely  an  effort  to  adapt  the  stone  forms 
of  Christopher  Wren  to  wooden  construction  and  ornament. 
And  yet  in  every  one  of  these  efforts  to  reproduce  previous 
art  forms  there  was  sufficient  originality  of  interpretation  to 
produce  what  is  considered  a  new  style. 
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With  art  history  presenting  such  undeniable  facts,  conser¬ 
vative  critics  hesitate,  in  spite  of  new  materials  and  great 
changes  in  manufacturing  methods,  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  important  progress  in  Western  art,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pure  design,  with  the  intentional  elimination  of  all 
historic  detail  and  ornament.  Every  historic  style  has  had 
the  use  of  new  materials  and  new  tools,  and  even  though  the 
past  century  has  seen  greater  changes  in  those  respects  than 
any  other  century,  it  will  perhaps  be  not  only  undesirable  but 
impossible  to  discard  a  past  from  which  so  many  lessons  have 
been  learned  and  one  which  has  produced  such  inspirational 
splendor. 

The  problem  of  igth  century  style.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  19th  century  were  primarily  interested  in 
industrial  expansion,  no  art  style  was  produced  that  was 
worthy  of  the  name.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
art  leaders  worried  greatly  about  a  native  style  in  architecture 
and  decoration  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  throughout  history 
the  great  styles  have  been  natural,  almost  unself-conscious 
expressions  of  homogeneous  civilizations.  In  the  eager  search 
for  a  style,  period  revivals  generally  prevailed.  The  disciples 
of  these  revivals  defended  them  from  the  criticism  that  they 
were  sterile  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  simply  at¬ 
tempts  to  revive  the  dead;  rather,  the  old  styles  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  sources  of  inspiration,  and  as  a  vocabulary  for  a 
new  art  expression.  Using  “traditional”  forms  in  this  manner 
was  not  copying,  but  was  a  flexible,  vital  adaptation  to  mod¬ 
ern  needs.  Artists  contributed  ideas  of  their  own,  so  that  the 
resulting  style  took  on  the  aspect  of  an  evolution  which  be¬ 
came  a  true  expression  of  modern  life.  This  conception  of 
industrial  design  inspiration  is  called  “eclectic.” 

Eclecticism  does  not  respond  entirely  to  modern  ideals,  nor 
does  it  altogether  fulfil  the  requirements  of  modern  technical 
processes.  In  former  centuries,  whenever  a  historic  style 
ceased  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  its  age,  it  yielded  to  a  newer 
style  which  fitly  expressed  and  suited  the  changed  conditions. 
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Eclectic  art,  say  the  critics,  should  go.  It  is  an  interim  art, 
and  no  longer  suits.  Creative  artists  should  go  back  to  the 
ancient  principles  behind  all  the  historic  styles,  and  give  us 
one  style,  the  style,  of  our  own  time  and  place.  Modern  art 
is  their  answer,  if  such  a  movement  proves  advisable. 


Treatment  for  a  dining  room  in  a  modern  house,  with  the  use  of 
glass  brick  as  part  of  the  exterior  wall.  The  architectural  lines  are 
simple,  and  the  curved  room  shape  agreeably  contrasts  with  recti-  1 
linear  forms.  The  reflections  on  the  highly  glazed  ceiling  contribute  | 
to  the  appearance  of  height.  The  high-pile  rug  is  luxurious  and  i 
produces  variety  of  texture  with  the  polished  surfaces. 


For  the  American  decorator  of  today  a  fairly  sane  view  to  j 
take  of  the  modern  art  movement  would  be  that  its  aim— 
to  create  an  art  which  expresses  the  20th  century— is  sound.  1 
There  is  a  dispute,  however,  as  to  whether  the  results  to  date 
have  justified  this  claim. 

First  efforts  to  create  a  modern  expression  in  the  dec¬ 
orative  arts.  Beginning  with  a  group  of  designers  and, 
craftsmen  in  Vienna  in  1897,  a  new  movement  started  which 
endeavored  to  apply  the  principles  of  pure  design  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  artistic  production.  The  movement  spread  immedi- 
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ately  to  Germany  and  England.  A  small  coterie  in  France, 
several  years  before  the  World  War,  had  also  achieved  a  real 
maturity  in  the  decorative  arts. 

The  feeling  in  Central  Europe  was  at  first  one  of  very 
strong  esthetic  affiliation  to  tradition,  with  the  result  that  the 
Austrian  secessionists  and  their  followers  in  Germany  devel¬ 
oped  along  well-defined  eclectic  lines,  largely  based  on  clas¬ 
sicism.  The  modern  movement  in  painting  was  at  its  very 
beginning,  and  its  abstract  dogma  did  not  influence  decora¬ 
tive  design  until  very  much  later.  By  1900  not  only  was  all 
of  Europe  conscious  of  a  new  art  vocabulary,  but  it  felt 
strongly  the  futility  of  the  period  from  which  it  was  emerg¬ 
ing.  The  movement  was  not  felt  in  the  United  States  much 
before  1925. 

William  Morris  in  England.  Among  the  earlier  excur¬ 
sionists  one  may  name  William  Morris  (1834-1896)  and  the 
English  contemporaries  of  Ruskin,  who  sought  to  return  to 
simpler,  more  direct  methods  of  design,  away  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  period  adaptation.  Morris  advocated  a  return  to  na¬ 
ture  for  inspiration.  Since  the  Greek  acanthus  leaf  had  sup¬ 
plied  an  ornament  sufficiently  important  to  be  used  for 
centuries,  it  was  felt  that  lasting  designs  would  have  to  be 
developed  from  plant  forms.  Unfortunately  William  Morris 
was  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the  British  public,  with  the 
result  that  the  movement  was  short-lived,  and  its  traces  have 
almost  entirely  vanished. 

^‘Art  nouveau^’  in  France.  Curiously  enough,  despite 
France’s  lack  of  esthetic  interest  in  England,  Morris’s  influ¬ 
ence  and  his  love  of  natural  forms  were  felt  keenly  there, 
resulting  in  an  almost  rococo  adaptation  of  twisted  branches 
and  vines  used  indiscriminately  and,  in  many  cases,  unsuit¬ 
ably.  Its  worst  manifestation  was  in  architecture,  in  which 
realistic  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  were  illogically  applied  to 
structural  forms.  This  movement  in  France  became  known 
as  art  nouveau^  which  had  its  crowning  glory  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  The  movement  came  to  an  end  shortly 
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after  the  opening  of  the  century,  although  the  French  have 
never  quite  outlived  its  ill  effects. 

Influence  of  French  painting.  The  French  threw  great 
energy  into  the  development  of  a  modern  art  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  were  not  restricted  by  structural  considera¬ 
tions.  This  was  seen  in  the  work  of  Cezanne,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  and  others,  attracting  world-wide  attention  under 
such  labels  as  post-impressionism^  and  cubism.  Modem 
French  painting  has  been  a  great  publicity  agent  for  all 
branches  of  the  new  movement,  and  it  has  been  an  invaluable 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  industrial  designer.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public  was  called  to  it  in  the  exhibition 
of  paintings  held  in  New  York  in  1913,  when  one  picture, 
“Nude  Descending  the  Stairs,”  evoked  a  controversy  that 
extended  to  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers.  The  French 
influence  has  become  stronger  and  stronger  in  painting,  and 
the  emulative  efforts  of  other  nations  have  resulted  in  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  this  branch  of  art.  Modern  painting 
based  on  the  French  style  now  flourishes,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Finland,  Russia, 
and  Italy. 

The  French  Exposition  of  1925.  After  the  World  War 
the  most  striking  development  of  modern  art  in  both  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  decorative  fields  again  came  from  France.  L’Ex- 
position  des  Arts  Decora tifs,  undertaken  in  1925  in  Paris,  was 
an  ambitious  and  well-planned  attempt  to  spread  the  modem 
movement  throughout  the  entire  world.  Every  nation  was 
invited  to  take  part  by  designing  and  furnishing  an  exhibition 
building  of  its  own.  Germany  did  not  participate,  owing  to 
the  antipathies  of  the  post-war  period;  and  the  United  States 
was  obliged  to  refuse  the  invitation  because  there  was,  at  that 
time,  scarcely  any  modern  American  art  to  exhibit. 

First  evidences  of  modern  art  in  the  United  States.  The 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  was 
a  disappointment  to  many  critics  who  had  hoped  to  see  a  na= 
tive  expression  in  architecture  and  the  industrial  arts.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  buildings  were  a  direct  result  of  the  influence 
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of  L’Ecolc  dcs  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  One  American  architect, 
Louis  Sullivan,  produced  a  building  that  was  impressive  and 
untraditional  and  that  caused  much  controversy.  Sullivan  is 
usually  considered  the  father  of  the  modern  art  movement  in 
the  United  States.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  Sullivan’s  most 
brilliant  pupil  and  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps  in  a  search 


Courtesy  “House  and  Garden”;  Donald  Deskey,  Decorator;  Emelie  Danielson,  Photographer 


Fine  modern  room  with  a  furniture  grouping  arranged  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  landscape. 

for  a  modern  style.  The  work  of  these  two  Americans  be¬ 
came  an  acknowledged  source  of  inspiration  to  Europeans 
and  even  Orientals.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Americans  were 
slow  in  their  endorsement  of  the  modern  decorative  arts  in 
America  following  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1925.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  movement  here  had  been  followed  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  rather  than  in  actual  practice,  by  small  groups  of 
American  artists  and  connoisseurs.  Once  it  was  “discovered,” 
however,  American  enterprise  took  swift  hold  of  modern  art. 
In  1926,  many  of  the  choicest  exhibits  from  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  were  brought  to  the  United  States  and  exhibited  at  vari¬ 
ous  museums. 
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To  a  certain  extent  the  great  interest  in  antiques  in  the  ; 
United  States  and  the  desire  for  a  fictitious  cultural  and  j 
esthetic  background  among  many  home  owners  have  done 
much  to  retard  the  modern  movement  and  to  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  native  art  products.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  public 


Courtesy  Mrs.  I.  Schwab;  Jane  Smith,  Decorator;  Samuel  H.  Gottscho,  Photographer 

The  advantage  o£  mirror  walls  opposing  each  other  is  seen  in  this 
small  room,  which  is  treated  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  A  novel 
lighting  effect  is  also  introduced.  Interest  is  augmented  by  the 

color  scheme  and  by  the  texture  of  the  upholstery  materials. 

has  generally  approved  the  aims  of  the  new  artists— if  not 
always  their  results. 

Functionalism.  In  connection  with  modern  industrial  art 
the  word  “functionalism”  has  often  been  heard.  This  is  a 
term  used  by  the  proponents  of  modem  design  to  imply  that 
usefulness  and  efficiency  should  be  the  prime  consideration  in 
the  design  of  any  object.  Decorative  appeal  should  be  only 
a  secondary  consideration,  and  should  in  no  way  affect  or 
hinder  the  practical  features.  The  purpose  of  any  form  or 
object  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  it  is  considered  an 
esthetic  misdemeanor  to  hide  it.  The  fact  that  the  form  of 
an  object  is  derived  from  its  function  is  today  considered  the 
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principle  on  which  modern  design  is  based.  The  foremost 
requirements  of  a  modern  house  are  sun,  ventilation,  baths, 
hot  and  cold  water,  warmth  at  will,  hygiene,  and  a  certain 
number  of  rooms  appropriate  for  cooking,  sleeping,  work¬ 
ing,  and  living.  The  closer  these  rooms  come  to  giving  the 
occupant  the  necessities  of  modern  living,  the  closer  they 
approach  their  function.  A  house  or  apartment  should  be 
efficient  and  economical  in  plan  and  arrangement  for  all  the 
daily  activities  and  services  of  the  occupant.  It  should  be 
essentially  a  “house  machine”  and  not  a  curio  shop  or  furni¬ 
ture  store  in  the  manner  of  the  houses  in  which  our  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmothers  chose  to  live.  A  modern  house 
should  be  beautiful  in  the  same  sense  that  the  motor  car  is 
beautiful.  To  the  artist  and  designer,  then,  falls  the  task  of 
mimating  and  beautifying  purely  functional  elements. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  importance  given  to  function¬ 
alism  by  the  modern  artists,  the  designer  should  not  over¬ 
emphasize  the  functional  element.  Something  more  is  needed 
:han  this  alone.  If  charm  and  beauty  are  not  considered  as 
accessary  features  in  the  design  of  home  surroundings,  the 
Full  possibilities  of  the  home  will  not  be  realized,  and  many 
3f  the  joys  of  life  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Design  characteristics  of  the  modern  interior.  In  the 
architectural  shell  of  the  rooms,  halls,  and  spaces  in  interior 
iecoration  certain  tendencies  are  noted.  Since  modern  con- 
)truction  is  flexible,  rooms  in  this  style  can  more  easily  have 
i  variety  of  shapes  than  in  other  periods.  Particularly  is  this 
:rue  of  the  plan  in  which  recesses,  alcoves,  and  changes  of 
Diane  are  possible.  A  varied  use  of  materials  on  walls,  parti- 
ions,  and  ceilings  is  noted.  Built-in  furniture  becomes  part 
3f  the  architecture  of  the  room,  and  shelves  and  alcove  niches 
ire  provided  for  devices  such  as  telephones,  books,  and  orna- 
nents.  Cornices,  capitals,  and  bases  of  columns  and  pilasters 
ire  generally  discarded  or  reduced  to  minor  importance,  as 
Deing  no  longer  functional  expressions  of  structure.  Changes 
)f  surface  in  the  form  of  steps  or  offsets  are  used  in  the  ceil- 
ngs  in  place  of  cornices  or  panels  and  are  usually  unorna- 
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merited.  Modified  forms  of  posts  and  pilasters  are  often  used 
with  parallel  channels  or  corrugations  and  with  upright 
pieces  of  metal  in  place  of  pilasters.  Windows  show  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  take  advantage  of  modern  metal  window  frames  by 
doing  away  with  subdivisions  or  by  using  panes  of  novel 
shapes.  With  the  advent  of  modern  design,  a  complete  new 


Vigorous  treatment  for  a  man’s  bedroom.  The  walls  are  treated 
with  cork  squares,  the  furniture  is  in  zebra  wood,  and  the  floor  is 
covered  with  linoleum.  The  furniture  arrangement  and  design  is 
practical  and  functional.  Lithographs  are  hung  on  the  walls. 

formula  of  balance  has  been  brought  about;  Symmetry  is 
seldom  seen  in  primitive  art,  and  the  daring  modern  designer 
is  rarely  ever  concerned  with  it;  while  in  traditional  design, 
it  is  probably  the  most  essential  characteristic. 

Another  important  characteristic  is  in  the  emphasis  on 
large,  plain  wall  surfaces,  mostly  unbroken  by  ornament, 
mouldings,  or  panels,  and  in  a  rejection  of  any  trivial  or  over¬ 
elaborate  qualities.  Character  and  interest  are  obtained 
through  contrasts  in  massing,  by  opposition  of  planes,  by 
using  broad  fields  of  colors,  and  by  using  different  textures 
and  different  surface  materials. 
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With  the  continuous  demand  for  efficiency  and  the  ever- 
increasing  restrictions  imposed  in  an  effort  to  save  space,  the 
designer  is  often  compelled  to  decorate  a  small  apartment  as 


one  unit.  The  dining  room,  by  necessity  in  many  cases,  is 
eliminated,  and  the  dining  alcove  or  dinette  is  substituted. 
All  sorts  of  readjustments  in  planning  are  inevitable  in  mod¬ 
ern  housing.  The  walls  of  double  or  adjoining  rooms  may 
be  treated  in  harmonizing  colors  with  a  disregard  for  parti¬ 
tions,  to  further  the  impression  of  a  compact  whole. 

The  modern  decorator  also  at  times  uses  the  same  material 


- ^-tesy  Miss  O.  A.  Hamilton;  Jane  Smith,  Decorator; 

Samuel  H.  Gottscho,  Photographer 

Dressing  room  with  the  bed  shown  in  a  mirror  re¬ 
flection.  The  feminine  characteristics  are  addi¬ 
tionally  brought  out  by  a  delightful  and  delicate 
color  scheme. 
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for  floor  and  walls;  and  the  ceiling  is  no  longer  considered 
by  itself,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  the  entity  of  the  room. 

Stress  is  laid  today  on  three-dimensional  design  in  wall 
treatments.  This  is  partially  a  result  of  construction  of  sta¬ 
tionary  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as  sofas  and  cabinets,  at¬ 
tached  to  walls  at  right  angles,  often  producing  the  effect  of 
partitions.  The  built-in  pieces  of  furniture  in  room  corners 
or  running  parallel  to  walls  also  emphasize  the  compact  qual¬ 
ity  of  furniture  construction. 

Modern  architectural  construction  is  in  many  cases  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  the  old.  Designers  are  endeavoring 
to  express  the  use  of  structural  steel  and  reinforced  concrete 
materials  rather  than  to  hide  their  use  within  other  forms  of 
structure.  Steel  and  concrete  beams,  if  used,  may  therefore 
be  left  exposed,  and  are  considered  a  functional  element  of 
the  interior  design.  Walls  and  partitions  support  nothing  but 
themselves,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  the  old  highly  organized 
cornice  design  to  express  the  idea  of  support  or  crowning. 
Even  columns  are  one  with  the  beam  or  arch  which  they 
support. 

Modern  art  has  placed  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  geo¬ 
metrical  factor  in  design.  Cubes,  rectangles,  and  parallels 
have  been  frequent.  Curves  are  mechanical  in  character. 
Circles,  semicircles,  and  ellipses  are  used  for  structural  forms, 
and  more  graceful  free  curves  are  seen  in  furniture  and  in 
smaller  objects  of  decoration. 

Modern  architecture  and  its  effect  upon  interior  decora¬ 
tion.  An  intrinsically  modern  interior  cannot  be  produced 
except  in  a  modemly  designed  and  constructed  building,  in 
which  case  the  frame  or  carcass  of  the  room  is  organically 
modern  to  start  with.  There  have  been  so  many  new  ideas 
in  modern  planning  that  affect  the  distribution  and  size  of 
doors,  windows,  walls,  partitions,  and  supports,  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  building  does  not  give  sufficient  leeway  to  the  dec¬ 
orator  to  achieve  a  wholly  satisfactory  design  and  attain  the 
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advantages  that  a  contemporary  structure  would  permit  him. 
In  modern  architectural  projects  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  developing  what  is  called  the  “fluid-plan.”  This 
term  implies  liberal  openings— often  with  sliding  partitions— 
between  adjoining  rooms,  which  permit  better  air  circulation, 
and  greater  elasticity  and  convenience  of  use.  In  this  type 
of  planning,  hallways  and  partitions  are  frequently  eliminated 
or  subordinated  for  greater  economy  of  cost  and  space,  and 
rooms  are  made  to  serve  double  and  triple  purposes  by  a  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  of  partly  hidden  utility  cabinets. 

The  distribution  and  size  of  windows  in  the  traditional 
building  prevent  the  decorator  from  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  improvements  in  modem  glass  manufacturing.  Large  areas 
of  transparent  or  colored  plate  glass  can  now  be  furnished 
at  reasonable  cost  for  use  as  permanent  or  sliding  walls,  which 
permit  better  natural  lighting,  ventilation,  and  more  extensive 
exterior  visibility.  Glass  products  are  also  being  supplied 
that  insulate  against  temperature  changes,  can  be  bent,  are 
nonbreakable  and  nonglaring.  Other  types  of  glass  are  made 
that  permit  the  passage  of  ultra-violet  rays  or  that  intensify 
the  infra-red  rays.  Few  of  these  structural  materials  can  be 
introduced  in  an  existing  traditional  type  of  building  without 
costly  architectural  changes.  The  modern  decorator  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  these  cases  to  the  use  of  superficial  elements  of  modern 
interior  design— i.e.,  furniture,  textiles,  accessories,  and  color. 

The  esthetic  trend  of  interior  design  in  the  future  will  be 
evidenced  in  the  essential  changes  that  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  building  of  a  greater  number  of  houses  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  according  to  more  modern  principles.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  changes  in  plan,  there  will  be  a  more  general  decora¬ 
tive  use  of  aluminum  and  other  metals,  textiles,  nylon,  ply¬ 
wood,  plastics,  glass,  and  other  new  materials.  Household 
equipment  will  be  designed  with  an  eye  to  greater  comfort 
and  less  labor.  Indicative  of  these  household  improvements 
are  the  new  system  of  radiant  heating— which  consists  of  em¬ 
bedded  heating  pipes  in  walls  or  ceiling,  thus  eliminating  the 
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radiators;  improvements  in  air-conditioning,  heat-regulating, 
and  dirt-collecting  systems;  better  design  in  kitchen,  laundry 
and  bathroom  planning  and  equipment;  plans  for  improved 
acoustics  as  a  result  of  greater  public  interest  in  music;  im¬ 
provements  in  radio  and  other  sound  transmitters.  There 
will  be  many  developments  in  artificial  lighting  to  apply  to 
home  use  the  new  types  of  daylight  and  varicolored  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting.  The  electronic  tube  controlled  by  light  and 
heat  rays  will  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  automatic  con¬ 
trol  of  interior  thermostatic  and  illumination  changes  and  to 
the  operation  of  doors  and  windows.  Advance  planning  will 
also  be  required  for  the  installation  of  “staticless”  radio  and 
television  devices  as  an  integral  part  of  the  room. 

Modern  walls.  It  is  natural  that  modern  decorators  should 
intentionally  disregard  traditional  wall  treatments  for  modem 
rooms.  With  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  materials,  great  variety  in  wall  treatments  is  possible. 
There  is  a  wide  use  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  wood 
veneers,  including  the  richly  grained  tropical  woods.  Veneer¬ 
ing  requires  but  an  infinitesimal  use  of  material,  in  the  thin¬ 
nest  sheets,  and  this  fact  has  vastly  increased  the  possibility 
of  using  rare  and  costly  woods.  The  wood,  to  bring  out  its 
natural  beauty,  is  often  treated  with  water-white  lacquer. 
The  veneered  walls  may  be  subdivided  either  horizontally  or 
vertically  by  wood  or  metal  strips  of  contrasting  colors.  As 
many  of  the  veneers  are  cut  from  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  great  widths  are  obtainable,  if  required. 

In  addition  to  these  more  familiar  treatments,  remarkable 
opportunities  for  novel  treatments  may  be  found  in  fabri¬ 
cated  and  synthetic  materials.  Among  these  are  the  cork 
products;  wallboards  made  principally  of  wood  fiber  or  cellu¬ 
lose;  synthetic  textiles;  synthetic  floor  coverings,  such  as 
linoleums  and  rubber;  tile  products;  bakelite  sheets  and  glass 
in  blocks  and  other  shapes. 

Plain  paint  is  extensively  used  for  wall  surfaces,  and  inter¬ 
esting  effects  are  obtainable  by  using  contrasts  of  color. 
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A^"allpapcrs  M’ith  iiiodcm  designs  and  photo-murals  are  also 
obtainable  and  are  suitable  for  rooms  where  a  patterned  wall 
is  preferred.  Painted  mural  decorations  are  also  extensively 
used  for  important  wall  areas.  Modern  ornament  is  as  yet 


Simple  and  beautifully  designed  interior  in  a  modern  house.  The 
bluish  off-white  walls  form  an  excellent  contrast  for  the  mandarin 
yellow  draperies  and  upholstery.  The  furniture  is  in  bleached 
walnut.  The  mirror  reflects  a  colorful  mural. 

3ractically  non-existent  and  the  meager  attempts  to  produce 
it  have  been  abortive. 

Color.  It  has  erroneously  been  assumed  that  modern  dec¬ 
oration  favors  vivid  if  not  startling  color  schemes.  Some 
^ears  ago  oranges,  violent  greens,  and  vermilions  of  the  post- 
mpressionist  painters  were  used  for  modern  rooms,  but  these 
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brilliant  colors  are  now  entirely  demode.  Color  has  become 
subservient  to  design,  and  the  basis  of  all  good  contemporary 
decoration  is  sobriety  and  unostentatiousness.  Pale  grays, 
delicate  greens,  variations  of  umber,  tans  of  all  sorts,  dull 
pinks,  browns,  and  metallic  colors  have  replaced  the  brighter 
hues  of  an  earlier  era. 

White  has  also  been  much  used  by  the  modern  decorator; 
its  greater  appeal,  however,  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  affords 
other  colors.  Whites  and  tones  of  off-white  used  by  them¬ 
selves  offer  charming  gradations  and  subtle  contrasts.  For 
example,  the  use  of  faded  white  walls,  white  leather  uphol¬ 
stery,  white  fur,  or  coarsely  woven  rugs  in  whites  or  cream, 
white  porcelain  ornaments,  and  parchment  lamp  shades  with 
alabaster  bases  result  in  a  most  engaging  play  of  closely  un¬ 
dulated  tones  and  textures;  and  if  a  vivid  foreign  color  is 
added,  a  startling  and  arresting  effect  results.  A  combination 
of  white  and  red,  or  white  and  blue  or  green  is  most  success¬ 
ful,  as  long  as  one  limits  the  amount  of  violent  color  to  ac¬ 
cents  alone. 

Furniture.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  modern  furni¬ 
ture  have  been  referred  to  on  previous  pages.  Among  these 
are  its  simplicity  of  design,  its  broad,  flat  surfaces,  its  straight 
and  unbroken  lines,  the  absence  of  too  elaborate  curves  and 
mouldings,  its  structural  soundness,  the  use  of  exotic  veneered 
and  inlaid  woods,  and  the  elimination  of  carved  ornamental 
decoration  difficult  or  impossible  to  produce  by  machine. 
Ornament  in  the  past  was  largely  the  index  to  the  various 
periods,  but  modern  furniture  must  be  recognized  and  appre¬ 
ciated  for  its  form,  line,  and  texture. 

Chairs,  tables,  beds,  and  other  characteristic  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  are  typical  in  any  style.  They  have  always  had  a  well- 
defined  structural  frame  and  a  utilitarian  character.  Forms 
that  are  suitable  to  human  physique  should  not  be  denied  by 
design.  In  modern  furniture  the  horizontal  is  the  dominant 
line  and,  as  such,  suggests  rest  and  comfort.  Some  examples 
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of  modern  furniture  benefit  from  indications,  suggestions, 
and  reminiscences  of  historic  period  arts,  and  excellent  mod¬ 
ern  designs  have  been  produced  which  have  obviously  been 
inspired  by  Greek  forms. 

Every  historic  period  has  had  its  modern  style,  and  crafts¬ 
men  have  largely  sought  new  materials  and  processes  in  their 
effort  to  conform  to  new  living  conditions.  Modern  furni¬ 
ture  makes  use  of  numerous  new  materials  without  pretense 
or  artificiality.  Bentwood,  for  instance,  as  applied  to  furni¬ 
ture,  is  not  used  because  it  is  different  but  because  of  its 
strength,  lightness,  and  grace,  and  the  improvement  in  mod¬ 
ern  facilities  for  bending.  Metal  or  tubular  supports  are 
largely  employed  for  the  same  reason,  and  chromium  and 
aluminum  are  used  because  they  do  not  tarnish.  Laminated 
wood  is  also  extensively  used  for  doors  and  case  furniture. 
Where  furniture  is  different  in  form  from  the  furniture  of 
the  past,  it  is  due  either  to  the  change  of  material  or  to  a 
different  sort  of  required  utility. 

There  are  no  academic  rules  governing  the  design  of  mod¬ 
ern  furniture;  imagination,  practicality,  and  logic  are  the 
foremost  considerations.  The  simple  virility  of  line  and 
structure  and  the  lack  of  moulded  ornament  place  the  es¬ 
thetic  appeal  upon  the  plain  wood,  textile,  or  metal  surfaces. 
The  woods  in  the  better  grades  are  costly  and  lustrous.  Much 
effort  has  also  been  placed  upon  good  structure  in  the  in¬ 
expensive  types. 

Bookcases,  chests,  beds,  and  other  pieces  are  built  low  in  an 
effort  to  save  space  and  to  provide  efficiency.  Space-saving 
furniture  is  popular,  and  furniture  for  double  or  triple  uses  is 
iistinctly  a  modern  development,  particularly  in  cities  where 
rents  are  high  and  rooms  are  small.  Shelving  and  cupboards 
ire  introduced  in  many  types  of  furniture  in  order  to  supply 
:onvenient  places  for  books,  magazines,  and  other  parapher- 
lalia  of  modern  life.  A  prophecy  has  been  made  that  cheap, 
^ood,  built-in  furniture  will  tend  to  replace  much  of  the 
novable  kind;  and  that  a  tenant  will  leave  his  furniture  be- 
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hind  in  moving  out  of  a  house,  and  will  build  new  furniture 
to  suit  his  new  living  quarters. 

In  this  age  of  modern  invention  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  furniture  manufacturers  to  create  comfortable  furniture, 
demanding  a  minimum  of  exertion  in  its  use. 

Modem  furniture  may  be  efficiently  and  attractively  used 
in  contiguous  groups,  and  its  compactness  makes  it  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  to  the  small  room.  Chests,  bookcases,  chairs, 
and  sofas  may  be  placed  together  with  the  appearance  of  a 
single  unit,  often  resulting  in  the  suggestion  of  an  ensemble 
carved  out  of  a  solid  block.  These  units  have  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  allowing  more  wall  space,  and  they  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  room  to  serve  several  functions— it  may  be  a 
living  room-sleeping  room,  or  a  living  room-dining  room,  or 
a  combination  of  the  three. 

The  typical  modern  armchair  is  heavy  and  low.  Small 
block  legs  support  its  bulk  and  are  set  almost  flush  with  the 
floor.  Modem  upholstered  chairs  are  the  acme  of  comfort, 
have  down  cushions,  pliable  springs,  and  are  easily  cleaned  or 
re-upholstered.  The  low  table  is  favored  as  an  accessory  to 
the  chair.  For  table  tops  is  noted  the  use  of  plate  glass,  mir¬ 
ror,  bakelite,  marble,  linoleum,  and  other  materials  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  easy  surface  damage.  Effective  small  and  large  tables  I 
are  to  be  found  constructed  wholly  of  glass  and  iron  or  other  [ 
metal. 

Cabinets  are  often  made  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  a 
wall  and  have  convenient  shelves  and  storage  places.  Cab-  i 
inets  have  probably  varied  more  in  shape  than  any  other  piece 
of  furniture.  The  modern  writing-desk’s  function  is  one  of 
efficiency  and  convenience  more  than  anything  else,  and 
much  has  been  borrowed  from  the  office  furniture  type. 
Sofas  are  designed  along  the  same  stmctural  lines  as  uphol¬ 
stered  chairs,  and  have  lok  the  appearance  of  being  joined- 
together  seats.  They  are  usually  integral  parts  of  stationary 
groups. 

Accessories.  Throughout  the  periods,  accessories  have 
constituted  a  most  important  element  of  room  furnishings,  j 
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and  logically  have  been  of  the  same  general  spirit  as  the  fur¬ 
niture.  The  modern  trend  has  been  against  the  cluttering  of 
rooms  with  knickknacks;  and  the  restrained  use  of  small  dec¬ 
orative  objects  is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  striking  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty  of  the  modern  interior.  Modern  acces- 


A  dining  room  in  a  modern  city  house  with  one  wall  entirely  in  plate 
glass,  obtaining  light  from  an  interior  court.  The  table  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  spotlights  and  a  general  glow  radiates  from  light  sources 
hidden  behind  the  ceiling  screen. 

series  include  sculpture,  pictures,  screens,  pottery,  glass, 
books,  lighting  fixtures,  smoking  accessories. 

The  taste  for  simple  wall  areas  in  modern  rooms  has  partly 
eliminated  the  use  of  pictures,  at  least  in  any  large  numbers. 
When  pictures  are  advisable,  modern  rooms  call  for  modem 
subjects  and  techniques,  with  colors  that  recall  or  dictate  the 
color  scheme  of  the  room.  Pictures  should  be  hung  in  care¬ 
ful  relation  to  the  furniture.  New  and  most  interesting  dec- 
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orative  use  is  being  made  of  flowers.  Cacti  and  various  speci¬ 
mens  of  tropical  verdure  are  particularly  adaptable  to  new 
interiors. 

Light  plays  a  very  significant  part  in  modem  decoration, 
the  new  lighting  effects  and  fixtures  of  glass  and  metal  con¬ 
tributing  strikingly  to  the  final  esthetic  result.  Imitations  of 
old  lighting  methods  have  fortunately  been  discarded,  and 
electric  light  bulbs  are  no  longer  used  to  imitate  candles  or 
flaming  torches.  Side  brackets,  table  lights,  and  reflectors 
have  largely  taken  the  place  of  ceiling  drop  lights,  and  bulbs 
are  more  and  more  being  concealed  behind  glass  surfaces  lo¬ 
cated  in  walls,  behind  artificial  cornices,  or  in  ceilings,  where 
indirect  lighting  effects  are  possible.  Wall  and  ceiling  sur¬ 
faces  are  also  being  illuminated  by  concealed  spotlights.* 

In  upholstery  materials  the  aim  is  for  simple  surfaces,  ac¬ 
centing  the  construction  lines  of  furniture  and  the  beauty  of 
texture,  design,  and  color  of  fabrics.  Tufts,  tassels,  fringes, 
and  applied  borders  are  less  favored.  Patterns,  if  used,  are 
bold,  abstract,  or  conventionalized,  and  individual  textures 
are  infinitely  varied,  colors  are  subtle,  and  the  range  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  almost  limitless. 

Modern  textiles  complement  admirably  the  striking  sim¬ 
plicity  of  modern  furniture.  Vulgar  modernism  has  disap¬ 
peared  to  make  way  for  subtle  effect  of  texture,  color,  and 
lustrous  surfaces.  The  same  characteristics  appear  largely  in 
rugs  and  carpets,  in  which  heavily  tufted  wool  in  plain  colors 
or  self-tone  patterns  is  much  in  favor.  Linoleum,  rubber, 
and  other  synthetic  materials  for  floor  coverings  have  intro¬ 
duced  great  and  most  interesting  variety  and  serve  as  excel¬ 
lent  and  serviceable  backgrounds  for  the  new  decorations. 

1  For  further  information  on  modern  lighting,  see  Chapter  XVIII.  i 
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CHAPTER  X 

DECORATIVE  TEXTILES  AND 
TAPESTRIES 


IT  IS  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  textiles  are  among  the 
most  important  materials  of  decoration,  and  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  them  is  an  essential  part  of  the  dec¬ 
orator’s  equipment. 

A  study  of  textiles  and  their  use  must  be  approached  from 
many  angles,  as  their  suitable  selection  in  decorative  work 
may  depend  upon  all  or  any  of  the  following  characteristic 
features:  fiber,  weave,  color,  pattern,  cost,  durability,  and 
esthetic  relationship  with  the  general  decorative  scheme. 

THE  BASIC  FIBERS 

The  five  basic  fibers  used  in  textile  weaving  are  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  wool,  and  rayon. 

Cotton.  The  most  important  vegetable  fiber,  cotton,  is 
taken  from  the  bolls  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  grows  prolifi- 
cally  in  warm  climates.  The  fiber  varies  in  length  from  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  to  over  two  inches.  The  finest  variety  is 
the  Egyptian,  although  the  American  medium-length  fiber 
is  produced  in  greatest  quantity.  India  and  China  rank  next 
to  the  United  States  in  quantity  production.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  kinds  of  cloth  that  can  be  made  from  cotton. 
The  spun  thread  is  usually  dull  and  limp,  though  it  can  be 
given  a  glossy  appearance  by  mercerizing.  Examined  under 
a  strong  microscope,  the  thread  reveals  that  it  is  spirally 
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twisted,  and  when  tightly  spun  has-  greater  strength  than 
wool.  The  usual  cotton  cloth  is  non-absorbent.  The  fiber 
bums  with  a  flash  and  leaves  no  deposit. 

Linen.  Another  vegetable  fiber,  linen,  comes  from  flax.! 
The  oldest  known  fabrics  (those  unearthed  in  early  Egyptian 
tombs)  were  woven  from  linen.  The  long  fiber  with  taper¬ 
ing  ends  makes  a  smooth  and  lustrous  yarn.  It  is  crisp,  almost 
stiff  and  cool  to  the  touch,  compared  to  the  limp,  warm  feel 
of  cotton.  Many  varieties  of  cloth  are  made  from  linen,  but 
its  inherent  qualities  can  never  be  disguised.  Linen  burnsi 
leaving  an  ash  residue  that  gives  off  an  odor  of  burnt  wood.' 

Silk.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  fibers  and  one  of  the  oldest 
is  silk.  It  is  the  delicate  and  lustrous  fiber  unreeled  fromi 
cocoons  made  by  silkworms.  These  ugly  grayish  worms! 
must  be  fed  and  handled  with  great  care.  The  completed 
cocoons  are  first  placed  in  boiling  water  to  remove  the  outer i 
gummy  surfaces,  after  which  the  filament  is  unreeled.  An 
average-length  filament  is  about  600  yards.  Several  cocoons 
(six  or  more)  are  unreeled  together  to  make  the  first  usable 
fiber.  After  the  first  spinning,  with  16  to  50  or  more  fila¬ 
ments  spun  together,  the  thread  is  finer  than  a  human  hair. 

Silk  yarn  can  be  weighted,  which  lessens  its  price  and 
wearing  quality.  Twelve  ounces  of  boiled  silk  can  be  in-! 
creased  to  80  by  weighting  and  still  produce  a  bright  silk.  If 
a  small  piece  of  weighted  silk  is  burned,  the  ash  keeps  its 
shape,  and  looks  and  feels  like  metal.  A  pure  silk  thread 
burns  slowly  and  leaves  a  bead  at  the  end. 

Wool.  One  of  the  most  important  fibers,  wool,  comes! 
from  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  or  similar  animal.  The  length  of 
the  fiber  varies  from  i  to  1 8  inches,  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  animal,  the  length  of  time  the  wool  has  grown,  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  The  fiber  is  springy  and  resilient,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  soft.  When  unravelled,  it  is  quite  kinky.  The 
fiber  burns  slowly,  giving  off  a  strong  animal  odor  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  bead. 

Rayon.  Rayon,  celanese,  and  bemberg  are  the  leading! 
synthetic  fibers.  Their  early  name,  artificial  silk,  was  a  mis- , 
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nomer,  as  the  cellulose  base  used  for  all  of  them  comes  from 
cotton  or  wood  pulp,  and  therefore  they  are  really  vegetable 
fibers.  The  fiber  has  little  elasticity,  is  heavier  than  silk,  and 
can  be  made  either  dull  or  lustrous.  Rayon  thread  bums 
quickly,  leaving  no  deposit.  Celanese  (acetate)  is  more  like 
silk,  and  although  it  burns  rapidly,  it  leaves  a  hard  black  bead. 

WEAVING 

There  is  little  fundamental  difference  between  the  earliest 
known  hand  looms  and  the  machine  looms  found  in  up-to- 
date  factories.  The  principle  of  the  loom  is  quite  simple. 
The  ^arp  threads  (those  that  go  up  and  down)  are  stretched 
taut  around  drums,  so  that  they  can  handle  a  great  number 
of  yards.  They  unreel  from  one  drum,  and  the  finished  cloth 
is  rolled  around  a  second.  These  warp  threads  are  controlled 
overhead  by  heddles,  originally  bars  of  wood.  The  heddles 
arc  threaded  with  strings  or  wires  on  the  ends  of  which  are 
loops— one  loop  for  each  warp.  For  a  plain  weave,  they  are 
so  arranged  that  by  raising  one  heddle,  every  other  warp 
thread  is  lifted.  A  second  heddle  controls  the  alternate 
warps.  As  the  heddle  lifts  the  warp  threads,  an  opening 
called  a  shed  is  made.  Through  this  passes  the  shuttle  hold¬ 
ing  the  ^eft  thread  (the  thread  that  goes  across  from  selvage 
to  selvage;  sometimes  calledThe  filler  or  'woof).  The  warp 
threads  are  then  lowered,  the  other  set  lifted,  and  the  shuttle 
sent  through  the  shed  again.  The  weft  or  filler  threads  are 
pushed  down  tightly  against  each  other  by  a  kind  of  comb 
arrangement.  All  weaves  are  variations  of  this  simple  proc¬ 
ess.  To  make  patterns,  the  warps  are  lifted  in  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  working  plan  for  that  particular  fabric. 

Though  there  have  been  many  improvements  added  to 
looms,  the  power  loom  invented  in  the  early  19th  century, 
with  but  few  basic  changes,  is  in  operation  today.  The  pat¬ 
tern  to  be  woven  is  drawn  on  squared-off  paper,  each  square 
representing  a  warp  and  a  weft.  Cards  are  then  made  with 
corresponding  holes  punched  in  them.  The  hooks  control- 
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ling  the  lifting  and  lowering  of  the  warp  threads  are 
maneuvred  through  these  holes.  For  a  simple  pattern  with 
a  short  repeat  there  are  not  very  many  cards;  but  for  an  in¬ 
tricately  designed  brocade,  the  complexities  of  the  weaving 
machinery  seem  too  great  for  the  layman  to  follow.  A  loom' 
can  even  handle  two  series  of  warps  and  two  series  of  wefts. 

Of  the  simple  weaves  there  are  three  general  divisions: 
plain  or  taffeta  weave,  twill  weave,  and  satin  weave. 

Plain  or  taffeta  weave.  In  this  weave,  the  weft  thread 
crosses  the  top  of  alternate  warp  threads.  One  thread  over 
and  one  thread  under,  with  both  warp  and  weft  of  the  same 
weight  and  size,  makes  a  plain  weave.  Two  or  more  over 
and  under  an  equal  number  of  warp  threads  makes  a  basket 
weave.  A  variation  of  the  taffeta  weave  is  seen  in  the  rep 
weave,  in  which  either  the  warp  or  weft  thread  is  heavier 
than  the  other,  producing  a  corded  effect. 

Twill  weave.  In  the  twill  weave,  each  warp  thread  runs 
over  two  and  under  one  weft  thread.  The  adjoining  warp 
thread  skips  different  wefts  to  produce  a  diagonal  effect. 
Many  variations  of  this  weave  are  possible,  but  in  all  of  them 
the  diagonal  or  herringbone  effect  is  produced,  as  in  denim 
and  serge. 

Satin  weave.  In  this  type,  the  warp  threads  skip  four  to 
seven  wefts.  The  weft  threads  are  often  finer  than  the  warp 
and  are  practically  invisible,  so  that  the  long  floats  of  the 
warp  produce  a  smooth,  shiny  surface.  Usually  the  weft 
threads  dominate  the  back  of  the  fabric.  A  variation  is  seen 
in  sateen,  made  from  mercerized  cotton,  in  which  the  weft 
threads  dominate  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

The  combination  of  plain,  twill,  and  satin  weaves  produces 
most  of  the  familiar  textiles,  including  damasks  and  brocades. 
There  are  also  four  important  weaves  of  a  slightly  more  com¬ 
plicated  nature. 

Leno  weave.  In  this  weave,  two  warp  threads  are  twisted 
together  and  around  a  weft  thread  to  form  a  kind  of  knot. 
This  makes  an  openwork  fabric  like  marquisette  or  net.  The 
weave  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  “gauze.” 
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Pile  fabrics.  These  are  made  with  two  sets  of  warp  or 
weft  threads.  In  velvet,  one  set  of  warp  combined  with  the 
weft  makes  a  plain  but  solid  backing,  while  the  second  set  of 
warp  makes  an  upright  loop  known  as  a  pile.  These  warp 
threads  are  run  over  a  wire  and  then  caught  down  to  make 
a  loop.  For  cut  velvet,  the  loops  are  all  cut  as  the  wire  is 
withdrawn.  Velvets  are  sometimes  woven  face  to  face  and 
cut  apart  to  produce  the  pile. 

Hand-made  tapestry.  In  making  this  fabric,  weft  threads 
of  different  colors  on  bobbins  (spools)  are  wound  about  the 
warp  threads  by  hand,  according  to  a  design  or  pattern  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  colors  only.  The  weft  threads  are  not  carried 
the  whole  distance  across  the  width  of  the  loom,  but  are  cut 
off  and  left  hanging  on  the  under  side  of  the  tapestry  when 
the  thread  of  each  color  has  played  its  required  part  in  that 
portion  of  the  pattern. 

Gros-point  and  petit-point  needlework.  These  are  types 
of  embroidery  made  on  a  fine  net  background.  The  pattern 
is  produced  by  stitches  of  different  colors  sewn  with  thread 
and  needle  diagonally  across  each  square  mesh  cf  the  net. 
Gros-point  averages  144  stitches  to  the  square  inch  and  petit- 
point  about  400.  Either  wool  or  silk  may  be  used  to  make 
the  stitches. 

PRINTING  AND  DYEING  TEXTILES 

The  earliest  known  textile  designs  were  painted  by  hand 
and  antedate  woven  patterns  by  many  centuries.  Today, 
various  methods  of  pattern  printing  are  used. 

Direct  printing.  For  this  type  of  printing’  the  color  is 
applied  directly  to  the  cloth.  It  can  be  done  by  hand  with 
pen  or  brush,  or  with  wooden  blocks,  each  of  which  prints 
one  color  and  a  certain  section  of  the  design.  This  system 
is  known  as  block-printing.  When  copper-plate  printing  was 
originated,  it  was  considered  quite  efficient,  but  was  soon 
superseded  by  roller  printing.  At  first  the  rollers  carried 
only  the  outline  of  the  design,  which  was  later  filled  in  with 
the  necessary  colors.  Designs  are  now  etched  on  copper 
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rollers,  one  roller  for  each  color  and  for  a  certain  section  of 
^he  pattern.  The  last  roller  prints  the  background  color. 
Some  fabrics  are  printed  on  the  warp  threads  only.  These 
ire  known  as  warp  or  shadow  prints,  and  the  design  has  a 
nottled  or  faded  appearance. 

Discharge  or  extract  printing.  This  is  an  old  method 
vhich  is  still  in  use.  The  entire  cloth  is  dyed,  and  the  pattern 
5  made  by  applying  certain  bleaches  which  eat  out  the  color 
nd  leave  the  pattern. 

Dyeing.  Several  different  methods  of  dyeing  materials  are' 
ommonly  practiced.  Stock-dyeing  is  a  process  of  dipping 
he  raw  fibers  in  a  vat  of  dye  before  the  thread  is  spun. 
^arn-dyemg  consists  of  dipping  the  threads  before  weaving, 
s  in  plaids  and  striped  effects.  Cross-dyeing  is  sometimes 
sed  for  fabrics  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton.  The  wool  or 
otton  yarn  is  dyed  before  weaving.  After  weaving,  the 
^hole  fabric  is  dyed  again.  This  method  is  used  only  where 
le  dye  for  one  fiber  will  not  be  effective  on  the  other. 
lece-dyeing  or  dip-dyeing  consists  of  dipping  the  whole 
ibric  after  weaving, 

NAMES  AND  TYPES  OF  TEXTILES 

The  majority  of  names  applied  to  decorative  textiles  have 
ecome  standardized,  and  are  well  understood  by  all  manu- 
Lcturers,  wholesalers,  decorators,  and  by  the  public  in  gen- 
•al.  From  time  to  time,  however,  trade  names  are  intro- 
iced  for  special  types  or  combination  weaves  that  be- 
)me  popular,  and  these  eventually  become  standardized, 
emselves.  Usage  and  the  fact  that  sometimes  they  are 
)t  legally  protected  causes  them  to  become  common  prop- 

The  principal  textiles  used  in  interior  decoration  are  as 
Hows: 

Armure.  A  kind  of  cloth  with  a  rep  background.  The 
ised  satin  pattern,  which  is  not  reversible,  is  made  of  warp 
reads  floated  over  the  surface.  The  pattern  usually  con- 
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sists  of  small,  isolated,  conventional  motifs  arranged  to  form 
an  all-over  design.  A  good  upholstery  material. 

Artificial  leather.  A  substitute  for  leather  which  is  made 
by  coating  a  cotton  fabric  with  a  nitrocellulose  preparation,  i 
This  surface  is  then  stamped  to  simulate  the  surface  of  real 
leather.  Many  varieties  are  made,  which  are  generally  known 
by  trade  names,  such  as  “Permatex,’’  etc.  Widely  used,  at 
present,  for  upholstery. 

Brocade.  A  kind  of  weave;  also,  a  finished  silk  cloth 
which,  although  made  on  a  loom,  resembles  embroidery.  The 
background  may  be  df  one  color  or  may  have  a  warp  stripe, 
and  its  weave  may  be  taffeta,  twill,  satin,  or  damask.  A  floral 
or  conventional  pattern  is  usually  multicolored  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  weft  thread.  It  is  woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom, 
and  the  threads  that  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  are  carried 
across  the  width  of  the  back.  The  finest  old  hand-made  bro- , 
cades  all  included  threads  of  real  gold  or  silver.  Excellent 
for  draperies  and  upholstery,  particularly  in  period  rooms. 

Brocatelle.  A  heavy  silk  fabric  resembling  a  damask,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  pattern  appears  to  be  embossed.  The  pattern 
(usually  large  and  definite)  is  a  satin  weave  against  a  twill; 
background.  Made  with  two  sets  of  warps  and  two  sets  of, 
fillers,  it  is  not  reversible,  as  the  linen  backing  produced  by; 
one  set  of  filler  threads  shows  plainly.  Its  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  brocade. 

Broche  (pronounced  bro-shay).  A  silk  fabric  similar  to, 
brocade.  The  small  floral  designs,  which  are  quite  separate 
from  the  background  pattern,  are  made  with  little  shuttles. 
The  filler  threads  not  in  use  are  carried  only  across  the  width! 
of  the  small  design,  and  not  across  the  entire  back  as  in 
brocade.  i 

Buckram.  A  strong  linen  cloth  of  plain  weave,  finished! 
with  glue  sizing.  It  is  used  as  a  stiffening  for  valances,  fori 
interlining  draperies,  etc.  | 

Canvas.  A  heavy,  rough  cotton  or  linen  cloth  in  plain 

weave.  It  may  be  bleached  or  unbleached,  starched,  dyed,! 
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)r  printed.  Used  for  awnings,  couch  covers,  and  wherever 
,  coarse,  heavy  material  is  required. 

Casement  cloth.  A  light-weight  cloth  originally  made  of 
v^ool  and  silk  in  plain  weave.  Now  made  of  cotton,  linen, 
nohair,  silk,  wool,  rayon,  or  a  combination  of  any  two. 
Although  usually  neutral  in  tone,  this  material  may  be  had  in 
:olors  and  is  popular  for  draw  curtains. 

Cellophane  fabrics.  Synthetic  fabrics  made  with  cello- 
)hane.  Usually  lustrous  and  transparent.  Not  durable. 
Jsed  at  present  for  draperies,  trimmings,  and  novelty  effects. 

Chenille.  A  type  of  woven  yarn  which  has  a  pile  protrud- 
ag  all  around  at  right  angles  to  the  body  thread.  The  yarn 
nay  be  of  silk,  wool,  mercerized  cotton,  or  rayon  and  is 
[sed  for  various  types  of  fabrics. 

Chiffon.  A  descriptive  term  which  is  used  to  indicate  the 
ight  weight  and  soft  finish  of  a  fabric,  as  in  “chiffon  velvet”; 
Iso,  a  sheer,  gauze-like  silk  fabric. 

Chintz.  A  fine  cotton  cloth  usually  having  a  printed  de¬ 
ign.  Chintz  originated  in  India  in  the  17  th  century,  and 
v^s  called  “chint,”  which  means  spotted.  Practically  all 
lodern  chintz  is  calendered  or  glazed,  which  makes  it  more 
esistant  to  dirt.  The  shiny  surface  and  stiff  texture  pro- 
uced  by  glazing  also  add  to  its  charm.  Chintz  may  be 
>rinted  by  blocks,  copper  plates,  or  rollers,  or  it  may  be 
Iain,  in  various  colors.  It  is  widely  used  for  draperies,  slip¬ 
overs,  lamp  shades,  and  upholstery. 

Corduroy.  A  cotton  pile  fabric  with  ridges  or  cords  in  the 
lie  which  run  lengthwise.  Extensively  used  for  upholstery, 
specially  in  modern  treatments. 

Crash.  This  is  a  term  that  includes  a  group  of  cotton  and 
nen  fabrics  having  coarse,  uneven  yarns  and  rough  texture. 
Jsed  for  draperies  and  upholstery. 

Crepe.  A  descriptive  term  applied  to  a  large  group  of 
laterials  that  have  a  crinkled  or  puckered  surface,  which 
lay  be  produced  by  the  treatment  of  the  yarn  in  weaving 
r  by  a  chemical  process.  The  materials  are  made  of  cotton, 
^ool,  silk,  or  a  combination  of  fibers. 
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Cretonne.  A  heavy  cotton  or  linen  cloth  similar  to  chintz, 
though  the  designs  are  usually  larger  and  less  detailed.  The 
background  may  be  plain,  rep,  or  damask  in  weave.  The 
name  comes  from  the  Normandy  village  of  Creton,  where  it 
was  first  produced.  Useful  for  draperies  and  upholstery. 

Crewel  embroidery.  A  kind  of  embroidery  with  a  pattern 
of  varicolored  wools  worked  on  unbleached  cotton  or  linen. 
The  spreading  design  covers  only  a  part  of  the  background, 
and  usually  includes  a  winding  stem  with  various  floral  forms. 
It  was  used  extensively  during  the  English  Jacobean  period 
for  upholstery  as  well  as  for  draperies.  The  designs  were 
often  inspired  by  the  East  Indian  “tree-of-life”  motif. 

Damask.  A  kind  of  Jacquard  weave;  also,  a  fabric  with  a 
flat  woven  pattern.  In  damask  the  pattern  is  a  taffeta  weave 
produced  by  the  weft  threads  while  the  satin  background  is 
made  with  warps.  Usually  both  warp  and  weft  are  of  the 
same  weight,  quality,  and  color.  The  pattern  effect  is  flat, 
not  embossed  like  a  brocatelle,  and  is  reversible,  though  nat¬ 
urally  the  back  lacks  the  luster  of  the  face.  Double  damask 
table  linen  having  a  glossy  effect  on  both  sides  is  an  exception. 
Originally  made  of  all  silk,  damasks  are  now  made  of  linen, 
cotton,  wool,  and  any  of  the  synthetic  fibers,  or  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  any  two.  The  name  originated  with  the  beautifully 
patterned  silks  woven  in  Damascus  during  the  12  th  century. 
Damask  is  widely  used  for  draperies  and  upholstery. 

Denim.  A  kind  of  heavy  cotton  cloth,  of  a  twill  weave. 
Usually  a  small  woven  pattern  is  introduced.  Originally 
called  toile-de-Nimes.  Used  for  upholstery  and  draperies. 

Diaper  cloth.  A  kind  of  cloth  with  small,  geometric,  in¬ 
conspicuous  repeating  motifs.  The  term  “diaper”  is  applied 
to  any  small  all-over  pattern. 

Embroidery.  The  art  ^  of  decorating  a  fabric  with  thread 
and  needle.  Its  origin  is  a  source  of  conjecture,  but  the  form 
known  today  was  developed  in  Italy  during  the  1 6th  century. 
Handwork  embroidery  is  little  done  today,  and  consequently 
most  embroideries  used  in  interior  decoration  antedate  ma-. 
chine  production.  I 
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Faille.  A  kind  of  fabric  with  a  slightly  heavier  weft  than 
^^arp,  producing  a  Hat-ribbed  effect.  It  is  often  all  silk  and 
usterless.  Used  for  trimmings  and  draperies. 

Felt.  A  material  that  is  made  by  matting  together  and 
nterlocking,  under  heat  and  pressure,  woolen  fibers,  mohair, 
:owhair,  or  mixed  fibers. 

Fortuny  prints.  Fabrics  produced  by  a  secret  printing 
process  invented  by  Fortuny  in  Venice.  This  process  gives 
:otton  cloth  the  effect  of  antique  brocades  and  damasks, 
ilare  color  combinations  may  be  made.  Used  for  draperies, 
vail  hangings,  and  screens. 

Fur  fabrics.  Pile  fabrics  with  surfaces  imitating  the  tex- 
iire  of  fur.  Generally  made  of  spun  silk  or  mohair.  Used’ 
:Hectively  in  modern  decoration. 

Frise  (pronounced  free-zay).  A  pile  fabric  with  uncut 
oops.  The  better  quality  is  made  with  two  sets  of  fillers  to 
)rovide  greater  durability.  Patterns  are  produced  by  cutting 
ome  of  the  loops,  by  using  yarns  of  different  colors,  or  by 
)rinting  the  surface.  As  it  is  used  chiefly  for  upholstery,  it 
5  made  of  wool,  mohair,  or  heavy  cotton.  The  name  comes 
rom  the  French  verb  friser,  meaning  “to  curl.” 

Gauze.  Thin,  transparent  fabrics  made  of  leno  or  plain 
reave  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Formerly  made  of  all 
ilk,  they  are  now  made  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  mohair,  syn¬ 
detic  fibers,  or  combinations.  Especially  useful  for  glass  cur- 
lins. 

Gingham.  A  light-weight,  yarn-dyed  cotton  material, 
sually  woven  in  checks  or  stripes.  Useful  for  trimmings, 
raperies,  and  bedspreads. 

Grosgrain.  Ribbed  or  rep  silk  produced  by  weaving  heavy 
^eft  threads  so  that  they  are  covered  with  close,  fine  warps, 
lainly  used  for  trimming. 

Hair  cloth.  A  kind  of  cloth  with  cotton,  worsted,  or  linen 
^arp  and  horsehair  weft.  It  is  woven  plain,  striped,  or  with 
nail  patterns.  As  it  is  very  durable,  it  is  used  for  upholstery. 

:  was  popular  during  the  mid- 19th  century  in  England  and 
Lmerica. 
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Homespun.  A  term  applied  generally  to  hand-loomed, 
woolen  textiles.  It  is  also  a  trade  name  given  to  imitations 
made  on  power  looms.  Useful  for  curtains  and  upholstery 
in  informal  types  of  decoration. 

India  print.  A  printed  cotton  cloth  made  in  India  or 
Persia,  with  clear  colors,  and  designs  characteristic  of  each 
country.  The  many  colors  are  printed  on  a  white  or  natural 
ground.  Useful  for  draperies,  bedspreads,  wall  hangings,  etc. 

Jardiniere  velvet  (pronounced  zhar-deen-y are).  A  hand¬ 
some  silk  velvet  with  a  multicolored  pattern  resembling  a 
flower  grouping  set  against  a  light  background.  The  weaving 
is  most  intricate,  as  there  may  be  several  heights  of  velvet 
and  uncut  loops  set  against  a  damask  or  satin  background. 

Jaspe  (pronounced  zhas-pay).  A  streaked  or  mottled  ef¬ 
fect  in  a  fabric,  produced  by  uneven  dyeing  of  the  warp 
threads.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  jasper. 

Khaki.  A  heavy  cotton  twill  fabric  of  an  earthy  color.- 

Lace.  An  openwork  textile  produced  by  needle,  pin,  or 
bobbin  by  the  process  of  sewing,  knitting,  knotting  (tatting), 
or  crocheting.  Real  lace  is  a  hand-made  product,  but  in  the 
late  1 8th  century,  machines  were  invented  to  imitate  the  hand 
productions.  Probably  first  made  in  Greece,  lace  manufactur¬ 
ing  received  a  great  impetus  in  Renaissance  Italy,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Venice.  Among  the  principal  types  are  filet,  em¬ 
broidered  on  a  net;  reticella,  a  combination  of  drawn  and  cut 
work;  Valenciennes,  Cluny,  Duchesse,  and  Chantilly— elabo¬ 
rate  bobbin-made  patterns  in  which  the  ornament  and  fabric 
are  identical;  Irish,  principally  of  the  crocheted  variety,  al¬ 
though  Limerick  is  made  on  a  net  and  Carrickmacross  is  cut 
work.  Brussels  lace  is  of  several  varieties.  Nottingham  lace 
is  a  general  term  used  for  machine-made  productions,  partic¬ 
ularly  inexpensive  lace  curtains  made  in  one  piece. 

Lampas.  A  fabric  similar  to  a  brocatelle  in  weave  and  to 
a  damask  in  appearance.  The  design  is  made  with  filler 
threads  like  a  damask,  though  there  are  two  sets  of  warps 
and  two  fillers  as  in  a  brocatelle.  It  is  generally  all  silk,  with 
a  multicolored  pattern  against  a  plain  background.  Some- 
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:imes  called  a  “chintz  damask.”  As  this  textile  was  popular 
luring  the  latter  years  of  the  i8th  and  early  years  of  the  19th 
rentury,  the  pattern  is  often  classic  in  design.  Its  uses  were 
imilar  to  those  of  damask. 

Marquisette.  A  sheer  cloth  having  the  appearance  of 
rauze  and  woven  in  a  leno  weave.  The  cotton,  silk,  rayon, 
)r  wool  thread  is  usually  hard-twisted  to  give  it  greater  ser- 
dceability.  An  excellent  glass  curtain  material. 

Mercerized  materials.  Materials  that  have  a  lustrous  sur¬ 
face  produced  by  subjecting  the  material  to  a  chemical  proc¬ 
ess.  The  cloth  is  treated  in  a  cold  caustic  alkali  bath  while 
leld  in  a  state  of  tension.  By  this  treatment  the  yarn  is 
dianged  from  a  flat  ribbon-like  shape  to  a  rounded  form, 
naking  the  cloth  more  lustrous,  more  durable,  and  more  sus- 
:eptible  to  dye.  Mercerized  cotton  has  a  silky  appearance. 
The  process  is  called  after  its  originator,  John  Mercer,  an 
English  calico  printer. 

Metal  cloth.  A  fabric  the  surface  of  which  has  a  metallic 
ppearance.  It  is  made  by  weaving  cotton  warp  threads  with 
insel  filling  yarns.  The  latter  are  made  by  winding  strips  of 
netallic  substance  around  a  cotton  yarn.  Creases  cannot  be 
emoved  from  this  material.  Useful  for  trimmings. 

Mohair.  A  cloth  made  from  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat. 
The  fiber  is  wiry  and  strong,  making  the  most  durable  of  all 
extiles.  It  is  now  woven  in  combination  with  cotton  and 
inen  into  many  types  of  plain,  twill,  and  pile  fabrics.  Widely 
ised  for  upholstery. 

Moire  (pronounced  mwa-ray).  A  finish  on  silk  or  cotton 
:loth  which  gives  a  water-marked  appearance.  Woven  as  a 
ep,  the  marks  are  produced  by  engraved  rollers,  heat,  and 
)ressure.  The  pattern  is  not  permanent,  as  cleaning  and 
)ressing  tend  to  remove  it.  When  made  of  synthetic  fibers 
noire  holds  the  marks  better  than  when  made  of  all  silk. 

Monk’s  or  friar’s  cloth.  A  heavy  cotton  fabric  of  coarse 
veave.  Groups  of  warp  and  weft  threads  are  interlaced  in  a 
)lain  or  basket  weave.  Used  for  hangings  and  upholstery  in 
nformal  rooms. 
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Moquette,  A  pile  fabric  similar  to  frise.  It  is  woven  on  a 
Jacquard  loom  and  has  small,  set  patterns  of  different  colors. 
When  used  for  upholstery,  it  is  made  of  mohair,  wool,  or 
heavy  cotton. 


Fragment  of  gros-point  needlework  showing  a  typical  rococo 

pattern. 


Muslin.  A  plain-woven,  white  cotton  fabric,  bleached  or 
unbleached.  Used'  for  sheeting  and  other  household  pur¬ 
poses.  Originally  woven  in  the  city  of  Mosul. 

Needlepoint.  An  old-fashioned  cross-stitch  done  on  net, 
heavy  canvas,  or  coarse  linen.  The  threads  are  wool.  The 
effect  achieved  is  that  of  a  coarse  tapestry.  Petit-point  and 
gros-point  are  two  variations  of  this  embroidery.  Petit-point 
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is  very  fine,  made  on  a  single  net,  and  has  about  20  stitches 
to  a  lineal  inch.  Gros-point  is  coarse,  made  on  a  double  net, 
and  has  about  1 2  stitches  to  the  lineal  inch. 

Nottingham.  A  machine-made  lace  curtain  material.  First 
made  in  Nottingham,  England. 

Oilcloth.  A  fabric  having  a  cotton  base  that  has  been 
coated  with  a  preparation  of  linseed  oil  and  pigments.  Its 
finish  may  be  smooth,  shiny,  dull,  or  pebbled.  Used  for  table 
and  shelf  coverings  and  other  household  purposes. 

Oiled  silk.  A  thin  silk  that  is  waterproofed  by  a  process  of 
soaking  the  silk  in  boiled  linseed  oil  and  drying  it.  It  was 
formerly  used  only  for  surgical  purposes,  but  is  now  used  as 
a  drapery  fabric,  particularly  for  kitchen  and  bathroom  cur¬ 
tains. 

Organdy.  A  light-weight,  crisp  fabric  of  muslin  construc¬ 
tion  woven  of  very  fine  cotton  threads.  It  may  be  white, 
piece-dyed,  or  printed,  and  is  used  for  trimmings  and  glass 
curtains. 

Panne.  A  term  applied  to  pile  fabrics  having  a  shiny  or 
lustrous  surface.  This  appearance  is  produced  by  having  the 
pile  pressed  back. 

Percale.  A  finely  woven  white  or  printed  cotton  fabric 
of  plain  weave.  Similar  to  chintz. 

Pile  fabrics.  See  Velvet,  Velours,  Frise,  Moquette,  Plush, 
Terry  cloth. 

Pique.  A  heavy  cotton  fabric  with  raised  cords  running 
lengthwise.  Used  for  trimmings,  bedspreads,  and  curtains. 

Plush.  A  fabric  with  a  long  pile.  Made  like  velvet,  the 
nap  is  sometimes  pressed  down  to  form  a  surface  resembling 
fur.  It  may  be  made  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  any  synthetic 
fiber.  Extensively  used  for  upholstery. 

Pongee.  A  fabric  of  plain  weave  made  from  wild  silk  in 
the  natural  tan  color.  It  is  very  durable  and  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  texture.  Used  for  draw  curtains.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  corruption  of  two  Chinese  words  which  signify  “na¬ 
tive  color.” 
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Poplin.  A  fabric  similar  to  a  light-weight  rep.  It  is  made 
with  a  heavy  weft,  producing  a  light  corded  effect  across 
the  material.  Cotton,  silk,  wool,  synthetic,  or  combination 
fibers  may  be  used  in  its  weaving.  A  trimming  and 
fabric. 

Rayon.  A  trade  name  for  a  synthetic  fiber  having  a  cellu-  ! 
lose  base.  Originally  highly  lustrous,  it  can  now  be  handled 
as  a  lusterless  thread.  It  is  more  lustrous,  stiff er,  and  less  ex-  j 
pensive  than  silk.  In  combination  with  silk,  wool,  or  cotton  | 
its  possibilities  are  limitless.  Textiles  manufactured  of  rayon  | 
are  known  by  various  trade  names.  | 

Rep.  A  plain-weave  fabric  made  with  a  heavy  thread  giv-  i 
ing  a  corded  effect.  A  warp  rep  is  made  with  heavy  weft  j 
threads,  producing  a  ribbing  across  the  material.  A  weft  rep  ] 
uses  coarse  warps  and  the  ribbed  effect  is  vertical.  Rep  is  i 
unpatterned  and  reversible,  and  may  be  made  of  cotton,  wool,  ! 
silk,  or  synthetic  fibers.  Used  for  drapery  and  upholstery  | 
purposes.  I 

Sateen  or  satine.  A  fabric,  imitative  of  satin,  with  a  lus¬ 
trous  surface  and  dull  back.  It  is  made  with  floating  weft  ; 
threads  and  is,  therefore,  smooth  from  side  to  side.  It  is  j 
usually  made  of  cotton,  the  better  quality  being  mercerized. 

Satin.  A  basic  weave;  also,  a  fabric  having  a  glossy  surface 
and  dull  back.  The  whole  face  of  the  fabric  seems  to  be  j 
made  of  warp  threads,  appearing  smooth  and  glossy.  No  ] 
two  adjacent  warp  threads  are  crossed  by  the  same  weft  i 
thread.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  warp  floats,  it  is  not 
an  extremely  durable  material.  It  may  be  made  of  all  silk, 
but  is  stronger  when  linen  or  cotton  wefts  are  used.  Used  ; 
extensively  for  upholstery  and  draperies. 

Scrim.  A  sheer  fabric  made  like  a  marquisette,  but  with 
coarser  cotton,  wet-twisted  thread.  Sometimes  a  cheaper  va¬ 
riety  is  not  wet-twisted,  which  causes  it  to  thicken  when  laun¬ 
dered.  Used  for  curtains  and  needlework. 

Shadow  prints.  Fabrics  which  are  woven  with  a  plain  j 
filling  on  a  printed  warp.  When  woven,  the  design  is  blurred  ; 
and  indistinct.  I 
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Shantung.  A  heavy  grade  of  pongee.  It  is  usually  made 
I  3f  wild  silk,  cotton,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Strie  (pronounced  stree-ay).  A  fabric  with  an  uneven, 

1  »treaked  effect  produced  by  using  warp  threads  of  varying 
:ones.  A  two-toned  effect  may  be  given  to  taffeta,  satin,  or 
,  :orded  upholstery  materials  by  this  process. 

Swiss.  A  very  fine,  sheer  cotton  fabric  which  was  first 
nade  in  Switzerland.  It  may  be  plain,  embroidered,  or  pat- 
I  terned  in  dots  or  figures  which  are  chemically  applied.  It 
I  aunders  well,  but  has  a  tendency  to  shrink.  Often  used  for 
i  ^lass  curtains. 

Synthetic  fibers.  There  are  various  trade  names  for  these 
I  new  fibers  with  a  cellulose  base,  including  rayon,  celanese, 
and  bemberg.  Originally,  they  had  great  luster  and  little 
tensile  strength,  and  were  classed  as  artificial  silk.  Now  they 
have  achieved  a  place  of  their  own,  and  are  growing  more 
md  more  usable  in  all  fields. 

Taffeta.  A  basic  weave;  also,  a  fabric  woven  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  The  fabric  is  usually  made  of  a  silk  fiber  with  warp  and 
!  weft  thread  of  equal  size.  It  is  often  weighted  with  metallic 
,  salts.  Useful  for  trimmings  and  draperies, 
j  Tapestry.  Originally  a  hand-woven  fabric  with  a  ribbed 
I  surface  like  rep.  The  design  is  woven  during  manufacture, 
making  an  essential  part  of  the  fabric  structure.  Machine- 
I  made  tapestry  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  warp  and  filling 
:  yams  woven  with  the  Jacquard  attachment  which  brings  the 
warp  threads  of  the  pattern  to  the  surface.  Machine-made 
I  tapestry  can  be  distinguished  from  hand-woven  by  its  smooth 
i  Dack. 

''  Tarlatan.  A  thin,  open  cotton  fabric  of  plain  weave  which 
is  almost  as  coarse  as  a  fine  cheesecloth.  It  is  sized,  wiry,  and 
transparent,  and  made  in  white  and  colors.  It  cannot  be 
!  aundered. 

I  Terry  cloth.  A  light  cotton  fabric  made  with  an  uncut 
!  looped  pile.  The  loops  are  made  with  a  second  set  of  warp 
I  threads.  When  dyed  or  printed,  it  can  be  used  for  light, 
informal  draperies.  Though  it  has  a  rich  texture  and  is  re- 
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versible,  it  holds  dust  and  may  fade  easily.  Similar  to  bath 
toweling. 

Theatrical  gauze.  A  loosely  woven,  open  linen  fabric. 
Because  of  its  transparency  and  shimmering  texture,  it  is  used 
for  window  draperies. 

Toiles-de-Jouy.  Famous  printed  fabrics  produced  at  Jouy, 
near  Paris,  by  Philippe  Oberkampf,  from  1760  to  1815, 
Modern  reproductions  continue  the  typical  designs  of  land¬ 
scapes  and  figure  groups  in  monotone  of  brick  red,  blue,  or 
other  colors  on  a  white  or  cream-colored  background.  Ef¬ 
fectively  used  for  draperies,  bedspreads,  and  wall  hangings.  : 

Toiles-de-Rambouillet.  Block-printed  linens  designed  by  ! 
contemporary  French  artists  and  printed  in  Paris.  Most  at¬ 
tractive  when  used  for  slipcovers  or  draperies  in  contempo¬ 
rary  rooms. 

Tweed.  Otiginally  a  woolen  homespun  material  made  in 
Scotland.  Now  the  term  is  applied  to  a  large  group  of 
woolen  goods  made  from  worsted  yarns;  they  may  be  woven 
in  plain,  twill,  or  herringbone  twill  weaves. 

Twill.  A  basic  weave;  also,  the  fabric  woven  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  The  weft  thread  is  carried  over  one  warp  and  under 
two.  Sliding  along  one  to  the  left  on  each  row,  still  going 
over  one  and  under  two  warp  threads,  a  diagonal  ribbed 
effect  is  achieved.  A  herringbone  pattern  is  a  variation  of 
this  weave,  with  which  squares  and  zigzags  can  also  be  made. 

Velours.  A  general  term  for  any  fabric  resembling  velvet. 

It  is  the  French  word  for  velvet,  but  has  been  so  misused  that 
it  no  longer  has  a  definite  meaning. 

Velvet.  A  fabric  having  a  thick,  short  pile  on  the  surface 
and  a  plain  back.  A  true  velvet  is  woven  with  two  sets  of 
warps,  one  for  the  back,  and  one  for  the  pile  which  is  made 
by  looping  the  warp  thread  over  a  wire  which  later  cuts  the 
loops.  Cheaper  velvets  and  some  chiffon  velvets  are  woven 
face  to  face  and  have  two  backs.  The  pile  is  made  by  slicing 
apart  the  two  pieces  of  fabric.  Velvet  may  be  plain,  striped, 
or  patterned.  It  may  be  made  of  all  cotton,  linen,  mohair, 
synthetic  fibers,  or  silk,  though  it  is  seldom  woven  with  all 
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silk  threads.  The  finer  quality  may  be  used  for  draperies, 
and  the  heavier  for  upholstery. 

Velveteen.  A  fabric  which  is  sometimes  called  cotton 
velvet.  It  is  not  woven  with  a  pile,  but  like  a  heavy  sateen, 
with  the  weft  threads  floated  loosely  over  the  warp.  It  must 
then  be  sheared  to  produce  a  fine  close  pile.  It  is  ordinarily 
made  of  cotton,  and  is  suitable  for  upholstery. 

Voile.  A  light,  transparent  fabric  of  plain  weave  used  for 
glass  curtains.  Hard-twisted  thread  is  used  to  make  it  dur¬ 
able.  It  is  usually  piece-dyed,  striped,  or  figured,  and  can 
be  made  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  any  synthetic  fiber. 

TEXTILE  PERIOD  PATTERNS 

Textiles  of  antiquity.  Historians  claim  that  weaving  was 
well  known  some  five  to  six  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
The  earliest  authentic  records  come  from  Egypt,  where,  as  a 
result  of  the  Egyptian  burial  customs,  almost  complete  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  mode  of  living  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
tombs  were  placed  many  objects  of  daily  use,  including 
clothing;  and  the  walls  of  the  tombs  were  decorated  with 
scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  ex¬ 
tant  wall-paintings  is  a  picture  of  a  loom  then  in  use  (about 
2500  B.C.).  It  is  very  simple,  and  yet  is  not  unlike  hand 
looms  which  are  used  to  this  day.  Fragments  of  actual  cloth 
from  about  that  date  have  also  been  found— linens,  finer  than 
anything  that  can  be  made  today.  The  Egyptians  were  also 
familiar  with  cotton  and  wool,  and  with  silk  brought  from 
China.  The  lotus  was  the  favorite  pattern  motif. 

The  neighboring  peoples  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were 
equally  advanced  in  the  art  of  weaving;  but,  as  they  did  not 
have  tombs  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  few  of  their  rare 
works  of  art  have  been  preserved.  The  most  famous  As¬ 
syrian  pattern  is  known  as  the  horn  or  tree-of-life.  As  a 
slender  stem  or  a  rugged  tree,  it  has  reappeared  down  through 
the  centuries.  The  Persians  copied  the  pattern,  which  even¬ 
tually  found  its  way  to  India,  and  finally  was  exported  in  the 
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Typical  painted  Indian  cotton,  showing  the  tree-o£-li£e 
pattern  adapted  £rom  old  Persian  designs  and  transmitted 
to  England  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 
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painted  cottons  to  England  where  it  had  a  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  English  textile  and  wallpaper  designs. 

Greece  did  little  to  advance  the  art  of  textile  weaving. 
Many  of  the  finest  Greek  fabrics  were  woven  on  the  island 
of  Crete,  where  expert  weavers  from  the  East  and  from 
Egypt  gathered.  The  intricacies  of  these  woven  or  painted 
patterns  are  clearly  defined  on  the  picturesque  Greek  vases. 
Though  the  early  Roman  emperors  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  were*  lavish  in  their  use  of  rich  fabrics,  very 
few  were  created  under  their  regime. 

Oriental  textiles.  The  Chinese  used  handsome  silks  for 
textiles  long  before  the  people  of  the  Mediterranean  had  any 
knowledge  of  them;  in  fact,  they  alone  could  make  silk,  for 
no  one  else  knew  its  secret.  The  story  is  told  that  the  fine 
thread  of  the  silkworm  was  discovered  and  the  cocoon  un¬ 
ravelled  by  a  Chinese  empress  (about  2690  b.c.).  Having 
spun  the  thread  (a  secret  they  guarded  jealously),  they  wove 
the  silk  into  rich  and  beautiful  textiles.  Their  patterns  were 
filled  with  religious  symbolism  derived  from  their  various 
faiths— Confucian,  Buddhist,  or  Taoist.  The  royal  dragon, 
peacocks,  the  swastika,  various  flowers,  and  the  convention¬ 
alized  cloud  and  wave  are  among  the  best-known  motifs,  and 
usually  all  of  them  were  arranged  in  compact,  well-planned 
designs. 

Japan  is  now  almost  as  famous  as  China  for  silks,  though 
Japan  produces  entirely  different  weaves  and  patterns.  Jap¬ 
anese  textile  motifs  have  less  religious  significance,  and  often 
include  figures,  particularly  lovely  ladies  with  weird  head¬ 
dresses  and  long,  sweeping  kimonos.  Cherry  blossoms  and 
plum  blossoms  are  typically  Japanese,  and  even  their  sacred 
mountain,  Fuji,  finds  its  way  into  their  designs. 

The  influence  of  Persia  on  textile  design  has  been  almost 
as  strong  as  that  of  China.  The  Persians  inherited  from 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  a  sound  sense  of  design,  and  were  ex¬ 
cellent  craftsmen  as  well.  They  made  many  of  the  fabulous 
brocades  so  important  in  the  romantic  tales  of  old  Persia,  al- 
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though  they  imported  many  others  from  China.  These 
priceless  fabrics,  as  well  as  bales  of  raw  silk,  were  brought 
over  the  long  caravan  routes  to  such  great  trading  centers  as 
Bagdad.  Naturally,  the  Persian  princes  selected  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  silks  for  their  own  use,  and  in  turn  they 
sent  back  to  China  textiles  of  native  manufacture,  to  show 
the  Chinese  weavers  the  patterns  and  weaves  they  found  most 
appealing.  Practically  all  the  early  designs  up  to  the  7th 
century  were  enclosed  in  circles  {rondels),  the  more  familiar 
ones  being  arranged  in  doublets  with  the  figures  facing  or 
turning  their  backs  to  each  other.  The  most  typical  were 
strange  animals  with  wise  faces,  birds  of  unknown  species, 
and  the  famous  hunter  king  who  looked  so  much  like  the 
king  on  a  playing  card.  Between  the  two  halves  of  the  de¬ 
sign  was  a  bit  of  tree  or  a  slender  stem,  reminiscent  of  the 
favorite  tree-of-life  motif. 

Mohammedan  textiles.  Though  the  Mohammedan  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  yth  century  had  little  influence  in  Persia,  it  was  a 
great  force  in  changing  textile  patterns.  The  outstanding  re¬ 
sult  was  the  introduction  of  abstract  design,  because  of  the 
Prophet’s  ruling  that  there  must  be  no  representation  of  liv¬ 
ing  things.  As  that  excluded  the  warriors,  birds,  animals,  and 
flowers,  the  artists  were  forced  to  develop  new  motifs.  They 
turned  for  inspiration  to  the  flowing  Arabic  script,  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  Mohammed  was  transcribed.  Small  phrases 
lent  themselves  to  filling  the  old  rondel,  and  so  satisfied  two 
needs:  praise  of  Allah,  and  a  worthy  design.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  examples  of  highly  conventionalized  Mohammedan  de¬ 
sign  are  to  be  found  in  Spain.  Flowing  arabesques,  geometric 
figures,  and  interlacing  lines,  developed  from  the  perfect  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  Alhambra,  were  all  woven  into  heavy,  brilliantly 
colored  silks.  Gold  and  silver  threads  made  them  even  more 
elegant,  for  the  Spanish  people  loved  color  and  display. 

Byzantine  textiles.  Before  the  days  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  Byzantium  (later  Constantinople)  was  the  Eastern 
center  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  powerful  emperors  felt 
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Ivar  ro  nminrain  their  prestige  they  must  have  rich  fabrics, 
lot  only  for  clothing  but  for  presents,  and  for  a  display  of 
vealth  and  power.  It  was  for  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the 
)th  century  that  the  Nestorian  monks  smuo'elcd  from  China 


'ourtesy  Metropolitan  ^Mnsenm  of  Art 

fragments  o£  15th  century  Spanish  silks  showing  the  Mohammedan 


influence  in  geometrical  and  abstract  patterns. 

he  priceless  silkworm  cocoons  and  the  seeds  of  the  mulberry 
ree  on  which  they  feed.  But  for  his  desire  to  excel  all  the 
ich  potentates  of  the  East,  the  silk  industry  might  never  have 
)een  introduced  into  Europe.  Influenced  by  both  Persia  and 
^hina  and  with  a  heritage  of  early  Egyptian  art,  the  Byzan- 
ine  patterns  were  rich  and  colorful.  Christian  symbolism  was 
ntroduced,  though  the  rondel  still  served  as  the  enclosing 
orm.  The  patterns  were  formal  and  symmetrical,  including 
antastic  animals  and  birds,  particularly  the  elephant.  By  the 
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nth  century  the  long,  sweeping  ogival  bands,  which  were 
so  important  in  Italian  design,  came  into  existence. 

Italian  textiles.  Sicily  was  the  leading  textile  center  dur- 
the  1 2th  century.  The  Mohammedans,  stopping  there 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art 


Left,  an  early  Sicilian  silk  showing  Byzantine  influence  in  the  use 
of  pairs  of  conventionalized  animals.  Right,  a  typical  15th  century 
Florentine  velvet  showing  the  elongated  S-scroll  combined  with  the 

artichoke  motif. 

briefly,  had  bequeathed  their  conventional  patterns  to  the 
weavers  gathered  from  both  Egypt  and  Byzantium.  From 
this  mixture  of  tongues  and  religions  a  new  style  finally 
evolved.  Palermo  was  famed  for  beautiful  silks  spotted  with 
glistening  gold.  The  patterns  were  less  severe  than  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  or  Byzantine,  despite  the  stylized  motifs  set  within 
the  elongated  ovals. 

The  weavers  were  driven  from  Sicily  in  the  13  th  century, 
and  many  migrated  to  Lucca  in  Northern  Italy.  There, 
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niinv  of  the  most  precious  church  silks  were  woven  with 

)atteius  of  saints  and  angels.  For  the  first  time,  the  faces  of 

hese  figures  were  woven  of  white  silk,  and  the  rest  of  the 

abric  was  heavy  with  gold  and  color.  At  the  same  time,  in 

dorence,  the  master  craftsmen  were  turning  out  amazing 

\’eaves  and  patterns.  With  the 

)eginning  of  the  15th  century 

:ame  the  Renaissance— that  re- 

dval  of  interest  in  all  the  arts— 

vith  Florence  as  a  cultural 

:enter.  The  patterns  definitely 

narked  as  Florentine  include 

he  elongated  S-scroll  which, 

)f  course,  developed  from  the 

)gee  curve.  Combined  with 

he  early  floral  forms  was  the 

veil-known  pomegranate  or 

rtichoke.  The  pomegranate, 

)riginally  an  essential  part  of 

11  Persian  designs,  was  un- 

amiliar  to  the  Italian  weavers, 

)ut  they  felt  its  similarity  to 

heir  own  artichoke.  Very  a  13th  century  Lucca  silk  with 

oon  they  had  transformed  the  Gothic  religious  pattern  of 

angels  and  stars. 

Qotif  from  a  pomegranate  to 

n  artichoke,  and  it  became  one  of  the  dominant  motifs  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  Renaissance  vase,  in  various  forms,  first 
olding  the  artichoke  and  later  all  the  important  floral  forms, 
v^as  almost  equally  popular.  By  the  i6th  century  it  held  an 
normous  bouquet  of  fairly  naturalistic  flowers.  The  royal 
town  was  often  worked  in,  suspended  in  a  bouquet  or  seem- 
ig  to  hold  together  two  of  the  sweeping  serpentine  bands. 

Venice  had  so  many  facets  to  its  artistic  life  that  sometimes 
he  importance  of  its  weavers  is  overlooked.  As  Venice  was 
n  important  seaport,  rare  fabrics  from  all  over  the  world 
vere  assembled  there,  and  the  native  weavers  drew  their  de- 
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signs  from  these  rich  foreign  fabrics.  Particularly  influenced  j 
by  the  Chinese  patterns,  they  scattered  small  flowers  about,  ! 
after  the  oriental  fashion,  and  to  give  order  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  they  borrowed  from  Persia  the  set  patterns  which  i 
helped  to  stabilize  the  whole  design.  Venetian  velvets,  too,  ; 
were  famed,  particularly  those  that  were  small  and  intricate 
in  pattern.  One  fashion  that  must  be  credited  to  Venice  is  | 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Italian  Renaissance  velvets  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  showing  ^ 
the  small  pattern  where  the  design  appears  in  cut  pile  on  a  smooth  ' 
background.  Usually  the  background  and  design  are  in  contrasting  ' 
colors,  and  they  are  commonly  known  as  Genoese  and  Venetian  j  i 

velvets. 

the  ferronnerie  velvet,  with  its  finely  drawn  design  which  re-  ^  - 
sembles  delicate  wrought  iron.  1 

The  fourth  of  the  great  weaving  centers  of  Italy  was  1 ; 
Genoa,  which  was  particularly  famous  for  its  velvets.  The  ( 
beautiful  i6th  century  velour s-de-Genes  with  its  jewel-like  ! 
coloring  was  in  demand  all  over  Europe.  The  multicolored  1 
floral  pattern  set  against  a  light  satin  ground  was  magnificent,  \ 
having  several  heights  of  pile  as  well  as  uncut  loops  included  i 
to  give  greater  variety.  Because  of  the  sprightly  design  and  ^ 
coloring  they  came  to  be  known  as  jardiniere  velvets. 

French  textiles.  France,  prior  to  the  Renaissance,  had 
expended  all  her  artistic  effort  on  the  development  of  beauti¬ 
ful  architectural  forms.  She  had  bought  all  of  her  valuable 
textiles  from  Italy  or  Spain.  About  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
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Seventeenth  century  velours-de-Genes  with  multicolored  floral  pat' 
tern  raised  on  a  light  satin  ground. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  iNiusenm  oi  Art 


Typical  Louis  XIV  velvet  showing  baroque  pattern  o£  symmetrical 
large  flower  and  fruit  forms. 
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enturv  France  began  to  wxave  tapestries,  and  soon  Lyons 
ras  established  as  a  silk  center.  Hie  designs  were  mainly 
talian  in  feelini^,  for  many  of  the  finest  weaves  were  im- 
orted  from  Italy.  Gradually,  influenced  by  the  extravagant 
ourt  life  of  France,  the  patterns  became  more  luxurious,  less 


urtesy  ^Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

ouis  XIV  fabric  showing  densely  compressed  patterns  and  con¬ 


ventionalized  floral  forms. 

;vere,  and  more  feminine  in  appeal.  Tapestries,  vastly  im- 
Drtant  in  the  decorating  of  a  great  hall,  were  made  in  vari- 
as  weaving  centers.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
IV  in  the  17th  century  that  distinctive  French  fabrics,  quite 
ee  from  Italian  influence,  were  woven. 

The  Baroque  style  of  Louis  XIV  textile  design  was  impres- 
^e,  with  its  heavy  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  bold, 
f  rge-scale,  florid  patterns  were  indicative  of  the  grandeur  and 
splay  of  court  life.  Toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
1  e  designs  were  slightly  subdued.  Flowers  became  more 
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naturalistic  and  patterns  less  complicated.  Tapestries  were 
important,  and  to  Louis  XIV  and  his  minister  Colbert  can 
be  credited  the  success  of  the  Gobelins  works  in  Paris.  Also 
to  this  king,  who  ruled  so  long,  must  be  attributed  a  great 
setback  to  textile  development  in  France.  When  Louis  signed 


Louis  XV  brocade  with  typical  pattern  of  bouquets  of  garden 
field  flowers  and  lace. 


the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  skilled  weavers  who  were  Huguenots  were  forced  to 
flee  France.  Though  the  French  weaving  industry  continued 
to  thrive,  keen  rivalry  was  felt  with  the  countries  to  whom  i 
the  weavers  and  other  artisans  had  fled.  I 

Louis  survived  several  changes  of  style,  and  the  graceful!| 
patterns  known  as  Louis  XV  were  well  established  before  the  a 
old  king  died.  To  the  period  of  Louis  XV  belong  all  the  I 
romantic  frivolities  that  took  such  a  hold  on  the  French  peo-  jj 
pie  of  the  1 8th  century.  Never  have  more  beautiful  silks  |i 
been  made,  with  more  intricacy  of  weave,  than  were  then  1 
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j^pical  chinoiserie  in  the  style  of  Pillement,  with  dainty  Chinese 
rures,  rococo  scroll,  and  small-scale  floral  forms.  About  1785-1790. 
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produced  on  the  looms  of  Lyons.  There  seemed  no  limit  to 
what  the  weavers  could  do.  The  patterns  were  charmingly  i 
disordered  and  lacked  the  splendor  of  the  previous  century. 
Lace  motifs  grew  in  popularity  and  did,  indeed,  provide  a 
suitable  background  for  the  playful  patterns.  Long  stream¬ 
ers  of  ribbon  were  entwined 
with  Cupids  and  turtle-doves. 
Sometimes  these  asymmetrical 
designs  with  scrolls  and  abun-  ' 
dant  flowers  are  classified  as 
rococo  patterns.  Importations 
from  the  Far  East  set  the  vogue 
for  the  adaptation  of  Chinese 
patterns,  known  as  chinoiseries, 
which  are  so  typical  of  this 
era.  Everything  was  light  and 
dainty  in  scale,  color,  and  tex¬ 
ture,  and  the  curved  line  domi¬ 
nated  all  design. 

Another  reversal  of  style 

Christophe-Philippe  Oberkampf.  came  about  the  middle  of  the 

century.  Though  this  dainty 
classical  fashion  bears  the  name  of  Louis  XVI,  it  was  fash¬ 
ionable  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  Gone  were  all  the 
curves,  replaced  by  straight  lines.  Stripes  were  overpatterned 
with  fragile  little  bouquets  of  flowers  in  natural  colorings. 
In  more  magnificent  brocades  all  the  classical  details  that  had 
become  so  important  in  furniture  and  architecture  came  into 
prominence.  Later  came  the  elaborate  patterns  with  group¬ 
ings  of  musical  instruments  or  agricultural  implements,  both 
types  reflecting  the  tastes  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette. 
Philippe  de  la  Salle  was  one  of  the  greatest  silk  designers 
whose  compositions  were  shaped  by  a  sweeping  classicism. 
His  intricate  designs  are  sometimes  overnaturalistic,  but  they 
are  justly  famous  as  the  turning-point  that  led  away  from  the 
miniature  patterns  of  the  mid- 1 8th  century.  He  was  the 
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iviincc  spirit  of  the  Dircctoirc,  which  was  to  be  the  next 
gnificant  French  style. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  France  had  been  working 
dth  the  printing  of  cottons,  and  her  greatest  contribution  is 
uo^^'n  as  “toiles-de-Jouy.”  These  extremely  decorative  tex- 
les  v’ere  the  handiwork  of  a  man  named  Oberkampf,  who 
It  up  his  original  factory  in  the  little  town  of  Jouy  not  far 
'om  Paris.  He  printed  pic- 
)rial  designs  in  one  color 
nlv— red,  blue,  plum,  or 
reen— on  a  natural  or  cream- 
olored  oTound.  As  his  fame 
id  his  plant  grew,  his  pat- 
^rns  became  more  ambitious, 
le  pictured  bourgeois  scenes, 
ibles,  historic  events,  and, 
nally,  suggestions  of  ancient 
istory  set  against  a  classical 
ackground.  Though  he.de- 
gned  as  well  as  printed  all 
is  early  toiles,  in  his  more 
iccessful  days  he  was  able 
)  hire  designers.  The  most  famous  and  gifted  of  these 
^as  Jean-Baptiste  Huet,  whose  work  was  full  of  grace  and 
limation,  with  just  a  hint  of  humor  tucked  in  somewhere. 
:  was  Huet  who,  in  the  years  following  the  French  Revo- 
ition,  evolved  the  architectural  and  geometrical  back- 
rounds  against  which  he  placed  medallions  of  figures  in 
lassical  costumes.  Some  of  the  original  Oberkampf  rollers 
re  still  in  existence,  and  many  copies  have  been  made  from 
lem.  Toiles-de-Jouy  following  the  original  tradition  are 
mong  the  most  popular  decorative  cottons  of  today. 

The  second  great  name  in  French  textile  weaving  is  that 
f  Joseph-Marie  Jacquard,  who  was  born  in  1752  and  died  in 
834.  His  great  contribution  to  the  decorative  arts  was  the 
ivention  of  a  power  loom  to  weave  elaborate  colored  pat- 
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Louis  XVI  brocade  with  delicate 
sprays  of  flowers  worked  over 
stripes. 


Coiil'tcsy  ■Mt'lropolitiiii  Mnsciim  uf  A:l 

Philippe  de  la  Salle  brocade  o£  the  Louis  XVI  period  showing  natu^ 
ralistic  baskets  of  flowers,  ribbons,  and  wreaths. 


Post-Revolutionary  toile-de-Jouy  designed  by  Jean-Baptiste  Huet. 
The  design  shows  the  classic  influence  in  the  costumes  o£  the  figures^ 
the  ornaments,  and  the  geometric  arrangement  of  the  motifs. 

of  the  Lyons  weavers,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  first  Jac¬ 
quards  in  a  public  square.  Soon,  however,  the  opposition 
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terns  in  imitation  of  liand-made  brocades,  brocatelles,  and 
tapestries.  The  loom  bearino-  his  name  was  later  adapted  to 
the  weaving  of  pile  fabrics  and 
door  coverings.  The  story  of 
Jacquard’s  achievement  is  a 
record  of  hard  work  and  am¬ 
bition.  1  le  v’as  the  son  of  a 
poor  weaver  whose  trade  he 
inherited.  For  years  he  wove 
busily  but  without  financial 
success,  and  he  lived  in  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  During  the 
French  Revolution  he  was 
called  out  with  the  troops  of 
mns.  After  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  meager  trade  and 
spent  long  nights  working  on 
his  invention.  When  it  was 
first  shown  to  the  public  in 
1801,  it  was  instantly  ac¬ 
claimed.  But  his  victory  was 
not  yet  complete,  for  his  machine  aroused  the  antagonism 


Typical  toile-de-Jouy  entitled 
“Le  Petit  Buveur,”  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Jouy  about  1770. 
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faded,  and  by  1812  there  were  11,000  Jacquard  looms  in  use 
in  France. 

After  the  wave  of  fine  classicism  had  subsided  because  of 
the  dominating  force  of  Napoleon,  there  was  another  violent 
change  of  patterns  in  France.  Although  Napoleon  favored 
certain  aspects  of  classicism,  he  was  insistent  that  all  traces 
of  his  royal  forerunners  be  obliterated.  The  forms  of  repub- 


Jean-Baptiste  Huet.  Joseph-Marie  Jacquard.  j 

lican  Rome  rather  than  the  more  refined  motifs  of  demo-  j 
cratic  Greece  appealed  to  him.  The  well-known  Napoleonic  \ 
motifs  which  appear  in  the  patterns  of  this  period  include; 
eagles  and  torches,  wreaths  with  the  imperial  letter  “N,”  the  j 
star  and  bee,  and  Egyptian  motifs. 

English  textiles.  To  understand  the  chintzes,  hand- 
blocked  linens,  and  crewel  embroideries  for  which  England 
is  so  justly  famous,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  early  days 
of  cotton  in  India.  It  is  from  India  that  England  borrowed 
her  patterns  and  her  technique.  India  and  cotton  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  from  as  early  as  2000  b.c.,  though  no  actual 
pieces  of  cloth  of  that  period  are  still  in  existence.  But  it  is 
certain  that  instead  of  weaving  patterns,  they  used  paints  and 
dyes  to  produce  their  designs.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that 
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cotton  was  not  w^ovcn  to  any  extent  in  Europe  until  the  13th 
century.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  merchants  of  India 
began  to  export  their  gay  chintzes,  first  to  the  ports  of  the 


Sarly  Empire  brocade  reflecting  the  classic  influence  in  the  use  o£ 
the  wreath  and  classic  motifs. 


Lastern  Mediterranean,  then  to  Venice,  and  finally  to  Portu- 
■al.  From  there  the  traders  carried  them  to  France  and 
England. 

The  printed  cottons  caught  the  fancy  of  the  English,  and 
bey  tried  in  vain  to  reproduce  them.  They  soon  discovered 
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it  was  simpler  to  send  their  designs  to  India  and  have  them 
made  there.  In  tire  17th  and  i8th  centuries  rival  trading 
companies  brought  in  such  quantites  of  printed  cottons  that 
both  England  and  France  decided  to  protect  the  home  in¬ 
dustry  by  excluding  the  “indiennes,”  as  they  were  often 
called.  There  were  several  early  efforts  to  establish  cotton 


Couiteay  iMcUopuuiau  ubeuiu  .ii. 


Typical  English  chintzes  of  the  late  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
showing  designs  of  English  floral  sprays  adapted  from  the  Indian 

printed  calicoes. 

mills  in  England,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  French  refugees  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  there  is  evidence  of  an  important  print  works.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century,  the  first  large  plant  was 
set  up  in  Manchester,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  Manchester 
has  remained  the  center  of  England’s  great  cotton  industry. 

By  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  Indian  patterns  were  out 
of  style,  and  England  was  making  designs  that  were  distinctly 
adapted  to  cotton.  The  large  central  floral  spray  was,  of 
course,  derived  from  the  original  Indian  pattern,  but  the 
flowers  were  truly  English.  Porcelain  motifs  copied  from 
real  porcelains  came  into  vogue,  and  later,  with  the  revived 
interest  in  classicism,  many  classical  motifs  were  included. 
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Courtesy  Mouoyolitan  Museum  ot  Art 

'otton  print  picturing  famous  Americans  in  allegorical  scenes. 
Made  about  1800,  and  probably  of  English  origin. 
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This  was  particularly  true  during  the  Adam  period,  when 
delicate  classical  figures  and  arabesques,  based  on  Pompeian 
motifs,  were  produced  in  chintz  and  lampas  to  harmonize 
with  the  Wedgwood  and  Kauffmann  productions. 

The  English  patterns  of  the  early  19th  century  (Regency 
period)  were  not  so  ostentatious  as  the  French,  though  a  defi- 


CijiiiK.'sy  Alciropoiiran  Mnsenm  oi  Art 


Decorative  sampler  showing  cross-stitch  work  on  a  net  background. 

nite  relationship  between  the  two  is  apparent.  Realism  in 
pattern  design  was  brought  to  the  fore,  but  England’s 
chintzes  and  hand-blocked  linens  are  far  more  outstanding 
than  any  of  her  woven  fabrics.  The  Victorian  period  of  the 
mid- 1 9th  century  produced  some  interesting  printed  fabrics, 
mainly  of  realistic  flower  forms.  Naturalism  and  sentimen¬ 
talism  were  the  dominant  characteristics  of  these  designs. 

Modern  textiles.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  general 
trend  of  contemporary  textile  patterns.  Accentuation  has 
been  placed  upon  texture  rather  than  pattern,  partly  because 
of  the  realization  that  textiles  are  meant  to  be  felt  as  well  as 
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jeen.  Natural  cottons,  mohairs,  and  linens,  yarn-dyed  and  in 
solid  colors  have  been  woven  with  coarse  and  twisted  threads 
In  plain,  twill,  rep,  and  novelty  weaves.  Textiles  such  as  chif¬ 
fons,  taffetas,  satins,  and  dress  goods,  particularly  those  that 
reflect  light  variations,  have  also  been  extensively  used  by 
modern  decorators. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  Paul  Rodier  and 
Raoul  Dufy,  French  designers,  produced  patterns  that  were 
for  reproduction  in  both  hand-blocked  and  woven  processes. 
Abstract,  conventionalized,  and  realistic  subjects  were  used 
IS  design  fonms.  Many  historical  motifs  have  been  used  for 
modern  fabrics,  but  the  delineation  of  the  forms  has  been 
greatly  modified.  Cubistic  and  futuristic  patterns  produced 
)y  the  modern  French  painters  have  also  been  transferred  to 
doth  surfaces.  Contemporary  events  and  activities,  and  ob- 
ects  such  as  the  automobile,  airplane,  and  machinery  have 
)een  reproduced,  and  humor,  sarcasm,  and  caricature  have 
)een  featured.  Certain  trends  toward  large-scale  foliage  pat- 
ems  have  also  been  noticed. 

THE  USES  OF  TEXTILES 

The  customary  uses  to  which  different  types  of  textiles 
re  put  in  decoration  are  as  follows: 

jlass  curtains: 

Chiffon,  dotted  swiss,  gauze,  lace,  marquisette,  muslin,  net, 
pongee,  poplin,  scrim,  voile. 

!)asement  curtains: 

Gauze,  muslin,  pongee,  poplin,  shantung,  taffeta. 

Jnlined  draperies: 

Broche,  casement  cloth,  celanese,  cellophane  fabrics,  chintz, 
cretonne,  India  prints,  monk’s  cloth,  oiled  silk,  pongee,  taffeta, 
terry  cloth, 
aned  draperies: 

Broche,  chintz,  cretonne,  crewel  embroidery,  damask,  faille, 
hand-blocked  linen,  India  prints,  lampas,  moire,  sateen,  satin, 
silk  velvet,  taffeta,  velours,  velveteen. 
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Medium-weight  upholstery  coverings: 

Armure,  artificial  leather,  brocade,  brocatelle,  chintz,  corduroy, 
cretonne,  crewel  embroidery,  damask,  lampas,  moire,  sateen, 
satin,  taffeta. 

Heavy-weight  upholstery  coverings: 

Brocatelle,  crewel  embroidery,  damask,  denim,  frise,  hair¬ 
cloth,  lampas,  mohair,  moire,  monk’s  cloth,  moquette,  petit- 
point,  plush,  rep,  satin,  tapestry,  twill,  velours,  velvet,  vel¬ 
veteen. 

When  one  particular  fabric  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  a 
room,  being  suitable  in  weave,  pattern,  and  color,  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  know  what  other  fabrics  to  combine  with 
it.  First  of  all  the  textures  must  be  friendly,  for  a  rough- 
and-ready  novelty  fabric  will  never  be  at  home  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  brocade.  All  the  finer  silks— brocades,  damasks,  taffetas, 
silk  velvets— are  harmonious,  but  a  denim  or  a  coarse  rep 
would  be  a  jarring  note,  if  used  with  them.  With  the  latter, 
cretonne  or  India  prints  or  monk’s  cloth  may  be  combined. 
With  fine  chintz,  splendid  cotton  or  wool  damasks,  lustrous 
sateens,  and  some  of  the  finer  novelty  weaves  are  harmonious. 
With  an  expensive  hand-blocked  linen,  brocatelle  and  velvet 
may  be  used.  With  the  rough  textures  which  are  modern, 
the  shiny  surface  of  satin  is  effective  as  a  decided  contrast. 
In  general,  it  is  wise  to  combine  like  with  like,  avoiding  too 
strong  contrasts  except  for  very  modern  effects. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  careful  of  scale,  for  a 
large  and  bold  pattern  (brocatelle,  for  instance)  would  be 
overwhelming  in  combination  with  one  that  is  fine  and  dainty 
(French  broche).  There  are  some  fine  geometric  patterns 
which  will  harmonize  with  spreading  floral  forms,  and  there 
are  some  small  all-over  designs  which  can  be  used  with  highly 
stylized  forms.  In  general  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  scale  of  all 
the  fabrics  fairly  close  together,  and,  of  course,  in  harmony 
with  the  scale  of  the  room. 

The  selection  of  a  pattern  for  a  room  should  harmonize 
with  the  use  and  character  of  the  room  itself,  and  should 
correspond  to  the  character  of  the  occupant.  It  is  discon- 
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certing  to  introduce  too  many  ditferent  patterns  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  same  room,  particularly  if  the  patterns  are  large 
or  very  obvious.  As  a  rule,  where  a  patterned  rug  is  used,  it 
is  best  to  employ  upholstery  coverings  of  plain  materials,  and 
vice  versa.  Also,  a  patterned  wall  is  usually  as  much  pat¬ 
terned  surface  as  any  room  can  stand,  and  calls  for  a  re¬ 
stricted  use  of  patterned  materials  for  draperies  or  uphol¬ 
stered  surfaces.  Patterns  in  self-tones,  as  in  damasks,  may  be 
used  with  other  more  strongly  contrasting  materials. 

The  beauty  and  color  in  a  pattern  are  best  shown  by  con¬ 
trasting  the  pattern  with  plain  surfaces.  Where  surfaces  are 
plain,  however,  it  is  essential  to  give  them  interest  of  color  or 
texture,  or  both. 

The  basic  principles  of  selecting  decorative  textiles  require 
1  thorough  understanding  of  the  subtle  balance  between  vari¬ 
ety  and  monotony,  between  contrast  and  similarity,  which 
nust  be  part  of  the  ability  of  the  true  artist,  and  which  is 
explained  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  popularity  of  decorative  textiles  is  as  subject  to  the 
vhims  of  taste  and  fashion  as  are  all  other  objects  or  materials 
)f  room  furnishing.  Decorators  cannot  be  concerned  solely 
vith  the  practicality  of  a  material  for  some  particular  use. 
)tyle  changes  must  be  considered,  and  these  are  always  re¬ 
acted  in  the  current  price  of  the  goods,  which  may  later  be 
bund  marked  down. 

HAND-MADE  TAPESTRIES 

The  word  “tapestry”  is  very  loosely  used  in  the  decorating 
rade,  but  as  correctly  used  it  refers  only  to  a  hand-woven 
abric.  The  term  “real  tapestry”  is  expressly  reserved  to  des- 
^nate  hand  weaving. 

Tapestries  are  made  both  in  all-over  patterns  and  in  pic- 
Drial  subjects.  Pictorial  tapestries  are  of  prime  importance  as 
^all  hangings,  but  are  sometimes  cut  into  smaller  pieces  for 
pholstery  coverings  or  for  small  panels.  The  design  is  the 
ssential  element  of  esthetic  value  in  a  tapestry;  materials 
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and  workmanship,  while  important,  are  secondary  to  the  de¬ 
sign.  The  chief  material  used  in  tapestries  is  wool,  though  J} 


CourlL'sy  ,Mot.ioi)OiJtaii  Miisenni  of  Ai’t 


Above,  fragment  of  a  late  13th  century  French  crucifixion  tapestry, 
showing  the  earliest  type  of  European  tapestry  design.  Ten  colors 
are  used  with  very  simple  gradations,  and  an  extraordinary  effect  is 
attained  by  flat  tones.  Below,  very  large  hunting  tapestry  made 
about  1500.  There  is  no  perspective  foreshortening,  and  the  horizon 
line  is  near  the  top  of  the  pattern. 


most  modern  tapestries  have  cotton  warp  threads.  In  antique 
tapestries  silk  was  sometimes  used  in  parts,  and  gold  and 
silver  threads  were  occasionally  added  to  give  greater  bril¬ 
liancy. 
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Tapestry  is  distinctly  a  rep  material,  and  the  vertical  and 
lorizontal  lines  of  the  fabric  are  strongly  accented.  In  a 
/ery  fine  tapestry,  the  warp  threads  are  spaced  about  24  to 
:he  inch,  while  in  the  coarser  grades  there  may  be  as  few  as 
dght.  The  weft  threads  are  woven  between  and  around  the 
varp  threads,  and  are  pushed  together  with  a  comb,  so  that 
:he  warp  is  completely  hidden. 

The  art  of  tapestry  weaving  in  Europe  was  encouraged 
ind  developed  by  the  return  of  the  Crusaders,  who  had 
earned  more  about  it  in  Constantinople  and  the  Orient.  The 
jarliest  efforts  at  weaving  these  textiles  were  made  in  Paris, 
)ut  the  city  of  Arras  in  French  Flanders  soon  took  the  lead, 
ind  held  it  during  the  whole  of  the  14th  and  the  first  half  of 
he  15th  centuries.  The  center  of  tapestry  weaving  moved 
o  Tournai,  Belgium,  in  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century  and 
:o  Brussels  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  and  throughout  the  i6th. 
!^ooms  were  also  established  in  Bruges,  Enghien,  Lille,  Ant- 
verp,  and  Delft.  The  Gobelins  looms  in  Paris  commenced 
)roduction  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century;  and,  under 
he  support  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
he  Gobelins,  sharing  the  honor  with  the  looms  at  Brussels, 
ed  the  world  in  these  products.  Later  Beauvais  and  Aubus- 
on  came  under  royal  support,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  finest 
rtists  that  France  could  produce,  pictorial  tapestries  of  won- 
Irous  beauty  and  weave  were  made  to  furnish  the  homes  of 
he  nobility  and  to  enrich  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  public 
)uildings. 

Looms  were  soon  started  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Particularly  noted  were  those  of  Mortlake,  Merton,  Bar- 
:hester,  and  Windsor  in  England.  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy 
Iso  were  centers  of  production. 

The  use  of  the  term  arras  as  synonymous  with  tapestry  in 
England  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  the  town  of  that 
lame  in  connection  with  the  art.  Arrazzi  in  Italy  is  also  used 
s  a  synonym.  In  the  United  States  the  term  “arras”  is 
ometimes  used  as  a  designation  of  a  tapestry  of  the  Gothic 
leriod. 
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Gothic  tapestries.  As  a  rule,  Gothic  tapestries  are  of  the 
millefleurs  variety.  The  translation  of  the  French  word  is 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Gothic  millefleurs,  garden  tapestry  with  a  very  simple  border.  The 
various  domestic  animals  are  used  as  a  note  of  surprise  in  the 

pattern. 


“thousand  flowers,”  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  back¬ 
ground  or  other  portions  of  the  picture  are  covered  with 
numerous  small  bushes,  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves.  Many  of 
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these  bushes  have  small  animals  of  various  types  crouching 
upon  or  under  them. 

Though  Gothic  tapestries  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter,  they  are  distinct  and  easily  recognizable  because  of 
special  characteristics  in  their  design.  The  laws  of  perspec¬ 
tive  were  considered  unadaptable,  and  pictorial  depth,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  atmosphere  were  not  rendered.  Consequently,  in 
Gothic  tapestries  objects  behind  other  objects  do  not  appear 
reduced  in  size,  nor  do  they  become  fainter  in  tone  value; 
shadows  are  absent  or  are  only  vaguely  suggested;  the  ground 
often  appears  to  fold  up  toward  the  observer;  horizon  lines 
are  close  to  the  top;  and  the  design  as  a  whole  resembles  a 
flat-colored  line  drawing,  with  little  or  no  gradations  in  the 
coloring.  The  general  effect  is  stiff  and  conventional,  though 
beautiful  and  dignified.  The  range  of  colors  is  very  limited, 
there  being  sometimes  as  few  as  20  different  dyes  used, 
whereas  now  as  many  as  14,400  different  colors  are  used  in 
the  Gobelins  works.  Machine-made  tapestries  are  usually 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  28  different  colored  threads. 

The  subject  matter  of  f he  pictorial  tapestries  of  the  15th 
and  early  i6th  centuries  invariably  tells  a  story  rather  than 
creates  a  picture,  and  seldom  has  an  important  central  figure 
or  dominating  motif.  Distortion  of  figures  and  objects  and 
other  artistic  license  are  often  resorted  to,  with  a  resultant 
lack  of  relationship  in  the  scale  of  both  objects  and  persons 
in  the  same  plane. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Gothic  work  also  simplifies  its 
identification.  Religious  subjects  were  paramount.  Biblical, 
allegorical,  and  ecclesiastical  personages  were  often  pictured 
in  a  setting  of  Gothic  architectural  forms.  Inscriptions  were 
in  the  old  Gothic  characters. 

Costumes  often  facilitate  the  dating  of  a  tapestry,  and  a 
careful  study  of  this  feature  is  well  worth  while.  Men  of  the 
15  th  century  had  short  hair  and  wore  long  pointed  shoes. 
Their  vests  were  usually  of  a  different  material  from  their 
sleeves,  or  else  they  wore  plaited  jackets  with  full  sleeves. 
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French  Gothic  tapestry  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  workshop  of  Nicolas  Bataille.  The  subject  matter  ] 
represents  King  Arthur  with  archbishops,  bishops,  and  knights.  The 
three  crowns  represent  Brittany,  England,  and  Scotland.  ' 

Many  Gothic  tapestries  were  made  showing  the  unicorn  j 
and  other  animals  chased  by  hounds  and  hunters.  These  are 
known  as  “hunting  tapestries.”  Outdoor  garden  scenes  fur¬ 
nished  other  interesting  subjects,  while  simple  “verdure”  ef¬ 
fects,  in  which  the  bushes  were  large  and  full  trees  and 
leaves  were  shown,  were  evolved  from  the  millefleurs.  A  | 
special  verdure  pattern  was  made  at  Enghien  in  France,  , 
showing  leaves  of  immense  size,  curled,  and  pointed.  t 
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Their  legs  were  covered  with  close-fitting  tights.  The  women  , 
wore  high,  pointed  headdresses  known  as  hennins,  and  their  j 
full  skirts  hung  in  stiff  folds.  In  the  i6th  century,  the  men  , 
wore  their  hair  “bobbed,”  and  eventually  grew  beards.  Their 
legs  were  covered  with  short,  full  trousers  which  were  slashed. 
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The  majority  of  Gothic  tapestries  did  not  have  frames; 
ilthough  some  were  enclosed  with  a  narrow  border  carrying 
aiit  tlie  milledeur  idea. 

The  great  beauty  of  Gothic  tapestries  lies  in  the  qualities 
n  which  they  arc  unlike  paintings,  and  not  in  the  qualities  in 


One  o£  a  set  o£  the  most  £amous  tapestries  in  the  world,  the  “Lady 
with  the  Unicorn”  series,  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris.  It 
was  woven  during  the  end  o£  the  15th  century. 


vhich  they  resemble  them.  They  are  distinctly  textile  pat- 
erns,  and  never  attempt  to  compete  with  a  painted  decora- 
ion.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  design  interest,  not  the  picto- 
ial  interest,  which  makes  them  superior  to  later  weaves  that 
ollowed  more  closely  the  modelling  and  detail  of  the  painted 
:artoon.  They  are  the  most  valuable  tapestries  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today,  partially  because  of  their  rarity  and  partially  be¬ 
cause  they  are  considered  the  finest  examples  of  the  art  of 
apestry  weaving. 
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Renaissance  tapestries.  The  transitional  period  between 
the  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance  showed  tapestry  patterns  in 
which  details  of  the  two  periods  were  mixed.  Often  Gothic 
architectural  forms  were  combined  with  human  figures 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Magnificent  example  of  a  17th  century  Brussels  tapestry  with  a  pic¬ 
torial  composition  enclosed  by  a  heavy  frame.  The  pattern  shows  a 
strong  relief  with  vivid  color-value  contrasts.  The  subject  shows 
Antony  viewing  Cleopatra  on  her  barge. 


dressed  in  Renaissance  and  classic  costumes.  The  perspective 
of  the  pictures  improved.  The  horizon  line  was  lowered  be¬ 
low  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  distance  and  atmospheric 
effects  were  introduced.  Borders  became  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  in  the  Gothic  period.  More  detailed  modelling  of 
draperies  and  clothing  was  attempted,  and  both  Roman  and 
Gothic  letters  were  used. 

The  tapestry  weaving  of  the  Renaissance  assumed  its  defi- 
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lite  character  when  Raphael  made  for  Pope  Leo  X  a  series 
)f  cartoons  illustrating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Raphael 
vas  not  a  weaver,  and  knew  little  of  the  art  of  weaving  or  of 
apestry  texture.  The  greatness  of  the  artist  as  a  painter  mis- 
ed  the  world,  and  caused  the  critics  of  his  day  to  admire  the 
vork  that  was  executed  from  these  cartoons.  As  a  result, 
he  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tapestries  are  more  valuable  as  pic- 
ures  than  as  masterpieces  of  tapestry  weaving.  Though 
laphael  and  his  patrons  were  Italians,  this  set  was  actually 
voven  in  Brussels;  the  originals  are  now  in  the  Vatican,  after 
laving  been  stolen  and  subjected  to  other  vicissitudes.  They 
re  perhaps  the  most  famous  tapestries  in  the  world,  and  have 
)een  copied  many  times,  the  copies  being  owned  by  most  of 
he  chief  museums  of  Europe. 

Tapestry  weaving  was  introduced  into  England  under 
ames  I.  The  Mortlake  works  were  the  earliest,  and  em- 
)loyed  Flemish  workmen,  who  produced  much  excellent 
vork,  though  their  designs  were  copied  from  foreign  sources, 
ncluding  the  Raphael  cartoons.  The  looms  at  Merton  and 
Vindsor  are  more  recent,  most  of  their  work  having  been 
iroduced  during  the  19th  century. 

The  Flemish  looms  were  the  most  important  during  the 
:arly  Renaissance.  They  produced  a  great  quantity  of  work, 
larticularly  during  the  17th  century  under  the  leadership  of 
lubens  and  Teniers.  The  former  produced  designs  of  great 
dgor,  showing  high  relief  effects  of  warlike  subjects  or  tem- 
lestuous  scenes.  Wide  borders  of  foliage  and  architectural 
notifs  usually  surround  the  central  composition.  Although 
)f  immense  decorative  value,  the  tapestries  were  merely 
voven  paintings  and  helped  to  crush  the  art  of  weaving. 
Teniers’  subjects  were  nearly  all  pastoral  or  village  scenes 
nd  may  be  easily  recognized.  In  addition  to  Rubens  and 
Teniers,  countless  individual  weavers  sprang  up  in  all  parts 
)f  Flanders,  who,  although  gifted  with  expert  technical 
knowledge  and  craftsmanship,  were  utterly  lacking  in  artis- 
ry  of  design.  These  weavers  produced  the  thousands  of 
apestries  of  varying  merit  which  are  often  sold  in  the  auc- 
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tion  market  as  “Flemish  Verdures,”  and  which  sometimes 
show  human  beings  and  animals  of  extraordinary  shapes. 

Flemish  workers  were  imported  into  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  though  the  industry  in 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Seventeenth  century  Brussels  verdure  tapestry  showing  the  distance, 
naturalism,  and  atmospheric  effects  in  the  Renaissance  designs,  with 
the  low  horizon  line. 


these  countries  never  assumed  very  great  importance.  Italian 
tapestries  of  the  earlier  periods  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  Flemish.  Later  they  assumed  a  character  of  their 
own,  and  in  the  Baroque  period,  they  took  on  the  same 
characteristics  as  other  contemporary  arts. 

Under  Louis  XIV  and  his  successors,  French  tapestry 
weaving  became  even  more  important  than  the  Flemish.  This 
largely  resulted  from  the  royal  support  given  to  the  Gobelins 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Bievre  River  near  Paris.  The 
water  of  this  river  was,  and  still  is,  said  to  have  exceptional 
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luiliries  for  dyeing.  The  Gobelins  factory  developed  into 
!ne  of  the  greatest  producers  of  this  class  of  work.  It  was 
iken  over  by  the  French  Crown  in  1667  and  is  still  owned 
)y  the  French  government, 
or  which  it  works  exclusively. 

The  output  of  the  Gobelins 
orks  during  the  period  of 
ouis  XIV,  in  contrast  to 
jothic  work,  was  full  of  re- 
ief,  with  elaborate  shadows, 
ine  gradations  of  color,  strong 
:olor  contrasts,  atmospheric 
ffects,  low  horizon  lines,  and 
howed  a  definite  composition 
)f  subject  matter  instead  of  a 
oose  distribution  over  the 
vhole  surface  of  the  textile. 

The  tapestries,  in  imitating 
ntings  very  faithfully,  lost 
greatly  in  textile  character  and 
exture  quality,  though  they 
•vere  still  rich  and  decorative, 
borders  were  often  imitations 
)f  gilt  wooden  picture  frames, 
ind  subjects  were  usually 
nythological  or  historical,  re- 
Dlacing  the  religious  subjects 
)f  earlier  times. 

Under  Louis  XV,  pastoral 

cenes,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Watteau,  Boucher, 
ragonard,  and  other  popular  court  painters,  were  much  in 
lemand.  Tapestry  was  also  woven  in  small  pieces  for  use 
s  upholstery  coverings.  Vignette  patterns,  in  which  a  small 
cene  or  portrait  was  surrounded  with  a  large  pattern  in 
rame,  were  also  introduced  at  this  time.  Ornamental  pat- 
erns  of  this  and  the  subsequent  period  followed  the  general 
haracter  of  painted  and  carved  motifs. 


Eighteenth  century  French  tap¬ 
estry  showing  the  typical  use 
o£  garlands  of  naturalistic  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  vignette  framing  a 
pastoral  scene. 
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The  Beauvais  tapestry  works  were  at  first  a  private  enter¬ 
prise,  but  were  later  taken  over  by  Louis  XIV,  and  are  still  a 
French  government  factory.  The  early  work  was  mainly  of 
the  verdure  type,  though,  later,  various  subjects  were  pro¬ 
duced.  For  a  time  rugs,  too,  were  manufactured,  but  this 
was  discontinued  during  the  French  Revolution.  The  recent  . 

output  has  consisted  mainly  of 
small  tapestries  for  upholstery  ^ 
uses.  The  looms  of  Aubusson, 
in  central  France,  are  said  to 
be  of  very  ancient  origin. 
They  manufacture  rugs,  and 
tapestries  for  furniture  uphol¬ 
stery  and  wall  hangings.  Their 
work  is  produced  commer¬ 
cially  for  the  general  market. 

In  recent  years  tapestry 
weaving  has  been  largely  con-  ^ 
fined  to  reproducing  antique 
patterns.  Both  France  and  the 
United  States  have  looms.  A 
few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  weave  modern  patterns,  but 
the  cost  of  producing  a  hand¬ 
made  tapestry  is  so  high  and 
the  demand  so  small  that  tapestries  of  this  type  have  not  yet 
been  made  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

The  use  of  tapestries.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a  room 
in  which  a  tapestry  hangs  is  already  furnished.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  such  a  room  needs  little  else  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  so  rich  is  the  effect.  A  large  tapestry  is  such  an 
important  object  in  any  room  that  it  should  always  have  the 
place  of  honor  and  should  be  so  hung  that  it  is  not  only  prop¬ 
erly  lighted  both  in  natural  and  artificial  light,  but  that  it  may 
be  seen  at  a  distance,  also,  to  obtain  fully  its  best  effect. 
Needless  to  say,  its  full  beauty  is  only  brought  out  by  con- 
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Eighteenth  century  French 
tapestry  showing  the  use  of  the 
arabesque  fancifully  combined 
with  naturalistic  flowers. 


I 


.'uuiU's.Y  jMetroyulilaii  Axuseum  of  Art 


\  magnificent  17th  century  Gobelins  tapestry  showing  Diana  bath- 
ng,  woven  in  wool  and  metal  threads  and  having  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Renaissance  design. 


\  tapestry  from  the 


ourtesy  Aletropolitan  Aiuseum  ot  Art 


‘Jerusalem  Delivered”  set,  woven  in  Jtaly 
about  1735. 
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trasting  it  with  plain  surfaces,  whether  these  be  wall  treat¬ 
ments,  upholstery  materials,  or  floor  coverings. 

Tapestries  should  be  arranged  to  hang  freely,  the  effect  of 
the  textures  gaining  greatly  from  the  irregular  folds  into 
which  they  naturally  fall.  This  method  also  allows  them  to 
be  dusted  and  cleaned  with  facility  or  to  be  removed  quickly 
in  case  of  fire.  If  tapestry  is  tightly  stretched  on  a  frame,  it 
loses  much  of  its  character;  and  to  cover  it  with  glass  is  to 
destroy  its  effect  almost  completely,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a 
breeding  place  for  moths,  which  are  its  greatest  menace. 
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CURTAINS,  DRAPERIES,  AND 
SLIPCOVERS 


\S  ONE  enters  a  room,  the  windows  and  their  treatment 
l\^  are,  as  a  rule,  the  first  features  that  are  noticed.  For 
ractical  reasons,  windows  are  necessary  for  light  and  ventila- 
ion.  Architecturally,  they  relieve  the  monotony  of  un- 
roken  wall  space  both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
uilding.  Physically  their  transparency  relieves  the  eye  mus- 
les  by  occasionally  permitting  them  to  focus  on  a  more  dis- 
mt  view  than  the  interior  walls  themselves  permit. 

The  majority  of  windows  are  rectangular  in  shape  and,  if 
ndraped,  create  pronounced  hard,  straight  lines  in  a  room, 
f  for  no  other  reason,  therefore,  curtains  are  necessary  to 
3ften  the  severity  and  to  serve  as  trimming  of  the  outline  of 
le  window  frame  and  opening. 

Window  curtains  also  have  very  important  decorative  pur- 
oses  to  fulfil.  They  may  serve  in  the  place  of  window 
lades  to  maintain  privacy,  may  assist  in  eliminating  an  un- 
esirable  view,  may  soften  and  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
lat  is  permitted  to  enter  a  room,  and  act  as  a  connecting 
nk  between  the  windows  and  walls.  Lastly,  because  of  their 
ze,  draperies  also  form  an  important  element  in  the  color 
:heme  of  a  room,  and  may  be  used  either  to  extend  the  color 
f  the  walls  or  to  accentuate  it  by  being  treated  in  contrasting 
olor,  texture,  or  pattern. 

The  three  types  of  window  draperies.  In  the  finest  deco- 
itive  work  in  domestic  interiors,  there  are  usually  three  sets 
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of  curtains  to  every  window,  but  more  frequently  only  two 
sets  are  used,  and  in  simple  rooms  even  one  is  permissible. 
Where  three  sets  are  used,  there  is  first  a  thin  material  that 
is  placed  nearest  the  glass.  This  is  known  as  the  glass  curtain* 
or  sash  curtain  and  may  be  hung  straight,  tied  back,  or  ar-i 
ranged  to  draw. 

Over  the  sash  curtain  is  then  placed  a  medium-weight  t 
material,  usually  called  the  dra^  curtain.  As  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  this  should  be  arranged  to  draw  by  means  of  a  pulley  at 
the  side.  These  curtains  may  take  the  place  of  the  window 
shade,  and  should  be  thick  enough  to  completely  exclude  the 
view  when  closed,  and  to  prevent  the  major  part  of  the  light  i 
from  entering.  | 

The  third  set  of  curtains  is  generally  known  as  the  over-, 
draperies,  the  purposes  of  which  are  primarily  decorative;  but* 


if  they  are  made  to  draw,  the  inside  draw  curtains  may  be 


eliminated.  Overdraperies,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  a  pair  of  cur¬ 
tains,  plain  or  draped,  with  or  without  a  valance  across  the 
top.  A  valance  is  usually  advisable  in  a  room  of  average; 
height,  as  it  completes  the  framing  of  the  window  and  pro-, 
duces  a  more  unified  effect  in  the  curtain  treatment.  Val¬ 
ances  are  sometimes  omitted  in  low-ceilinged  rooms,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  lower  effect  for  the  room.  Over¬ 
draperies  are  generally  hung  to  cover  the  top  and  side  trirn 
or  casing  of  a  window.  In  rare  instances,  where  the  window 
is  large  and  the  woodwork  of  great  interest,  or  where  the 
window  jamb  is  deep,  the  overdraperies  may  be  hung  inside 
the  trim. 

Drapery  design.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  rules  for 
drapery  designs,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  window** 
shapes  and  the  numerous  requirements  and  limitations  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  rooms.  The  important  points  to  consider  areji 
line,  proportion,  materials,  colors,  pattern,  and  scale. 

The  line  is  formed  by  the  silhouette  and  the  folds  of  the|| 
curtains  themselves,  and  by  the  method  in  which  they  are 
hung.  Overdraperies  should  be  hung  to  the  floor  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  window-sill  height  may  be  acc 
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able  in  small  cottage  interiors,  or  where,  because  window- 
seats,  radiators,  or  other  fixed  objects  interfere,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  hang  the  overdraperies  to  the  floor.  For  very  rich 
effects  it  is  often  advantageous  to  extend  the  curtains  so  that 
about  one  foot  of  the  material  rests  on  the  floor. 

Overdraperies,  as  a  rule,  are  tied  back  for  practical  reasons 
as  well  as  to  introduce  a  more  graceful  curved  line  in  a  room, 
to  contrast  with  furniture  or  architectural  forms  in  which 
straight  lines  dominate.  The  tie-back  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  curtain,  but  usually  looks 
best  when  placed  one-third  the  distance  from  either  top  or 
bottom;  this  proportion  may  vary,  however,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions.  Tie-backs  should  harmonize  in  color  or  material  with 
the  curtains  they  serve.  Overdraperies  look  best  when  they 
hang  in  ample  folds.  A  general  rule  for  this  is  to  have  the 
width  of  the  material  for  each  curtain  (where  a  pair  is  used) 
as  wide  as  the  entire  window  itself,  although  the  curtain  is 
used  to  cover  only  half  the  window.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  loo  per  cent  fulness.  It  cannot  always  be  carried  out,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  fact  that  curtain  materials  are  usually 
made  in  widths  of  36  or  50  inches,  and  it  is  impractical  and 
uneconomical  to  use  other  dimensions  than  these.  Where 
pairs  of  windows  exist,  an  interesting  treatment  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  considering  them  as  a  single  composition,  tying 
back  one  curtain  in  each  window  only  and  permitting  the 
other  to  hang  straight.  In  such  cases,  the  straight  curtains 
may  be  made  in  a  different  material  from  that  of  the  curtains 
that  are  tied  back,  but  should  be  the  same  length  as  the  glass 
curtains. 

In  formal  rooms  it  is  advisable,  whenever  possible,  to  hang 
the  glass  curtains  to  the  floor.  This  cannot  always  be  accom¬ 
plished,  as  windows  are  often  recessed  as  much  as  1 2  inches, 
and  glass  curtains,  to  look  well,  must  be  hung  near  the  glass. 
Draw  curtains  should  cover  the  glass  area  only. 

Valances.  Windows  that  are  too  high  and  narrow  may  be 
lowered  in  effect  by  using  a  deep  valance,  or  widened  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  valance  and  curtains  well  beyond  the  trim  at  each 
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chintz  valance  board  with  contrasting  binding,  draperies  same;  (5) 
wooden  valance  board,  mouldings  painted  predominating  colors  in 
chintz,  Venetian  blind;  (6)  mirror  valance  with  wooden  mouldings,! 
taffeta  curtains  with  crystal  tie-backs. 
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side.  Windows  that  are  too  low  may  be  heightened  in  effect 
by  raising  the  valance  well  above  the  head  of  the  window. 
By  this  method,  windows  of  different  sizes  in  the  same  room 
may  also  be  made  to  appear  of  similar  dimensions. 

Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  valance  de¬ 
sign.  Certain  types  of  valances  become  the  vogue  for  a  few 
years  and  then  give  way  to  others,  but  a  great  variety  of  both 
materials  and  shapes  is  possible.  The  practical  advantage  of 
the  valance  is  in  the  fact  that  it  serves  to  hide  the  rod,  ropes, 
pulleys  or  other  machinery  that  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
the  sliding  of  the  curtains.  Valances  may  be  straight  or 
shaped,  stretched  or  draped,  and  may  be  made  in  materials 
that  are  either  similar  or  contrasting  to  the  draperies.  Wood, 
metals,  paint,  colored  glass,  mirror,  rope,  leather,  cardboard, 
architectural  treatments,  or  combinations  of  these  and  other 
materials  and  types,  may  also  be  used. 

A  good  rule  for  designing  cloth  valances  is  to  make  them 
about  one-eighth  the  total  height  of  the  window  from  the 
top  of  the  curtain  to  the  floor.  The  proportion  may  vary, 
and  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  correct  one  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  window.  This  may  best  be  done  by  making  a  drawing  of 
the  window,  or  by  cutting  out  the  general  shape  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  valance  in  wrapping  paper,  and  testing  it  in  its 
final  position  on  the  window.  A  badly  proportioned  valance 
may  ruin  the  effect  of  the  whole  drapery  treatment. 

Painted  cornice  boards  are  extensively  used  for  valances, 
and  are  a  good  substitute  for  the  flat-shaped  valances  made 
of  fabrics.  These  may  vary  from  4  to  8  inches  in  depth,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  height  of  the  room.  They  should  be  made 
so  that  they  turn  the  corner  around  and  outside  the  curtains, 
and  end  against  the  wall.  The  inside  of  the  return  should 
always  cover  the  outside  of  the  moulding  of  the  trim. 

Headings.  Both  valances  and  curtains  may  be  given  inter¬ 
est  and,  at  the  same  time,  organization  and  symmetry  of  folds 
by  means  of  headings,  plaiting,  or  shirring. 

The  French  heading  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
treatment,  and  consists  in  gathering  the  material  in  small  folds 
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about  6  inches  apart  and  sewing  the  folds  together  usually  4 
or  5  inches  down  from  the  top  of  the  curtain;  the  folds  then 
continue  down  the  full  length  of  the  drapery,  and  are  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  at  a  reasonably  even  spacing;  the  curtain  is  thus 
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French  hee^dinc]  Box  Plevitincj 
Miscellaneous  details  of  drapery  construction. 


given  a  more  tailored  appearance.  Box-plaiting  consists  of  a 
similar  spacing  and  start  of  folds,  except  that  the  head  is  not 
gathered,  but  doubled  and  pressed  flat  and  sewed  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  Plain  shirring  starts  the  folds  at  irregular  intervals  and 
is  accomplished  by  sewing  rings  on  the  under  side  of  the  head 
of  the  curtain  and  sliding  them  on  a  small  rod.  Small  weights 
evenly  spaced  along  the  bottom  hem  of  curtains  are  some¬ 
times  used  to  make  them  hang  properly,  particularly  if  the 
material  is  unruly,  as  are  glazed  chintz  and  organdy. 
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If  draping  without  a  valance  is  desired,  one  or  both  cur- 
;uns  may  be  hung  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  trim  at  the 
op  of  tile  window.  Sometimes  both  curtains  are  arranged 
0  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  window  at  the  top,  and  are 
ied  back  to  form  an  overlap.  This  is  desirable  when  light¬ 
weight  or  transparent  materials  are  used. 

Drapery  materials.  The  greatest  latitude  is  observed 
oday  in  the  types  of  materials  that  may  be  used  for  window 
urtains  and  draperies. 

For  sash  curtains,  the  more  usual  fabrics  are  net,  lace,  voile, 
larquisette,  gauze,  fine  casement  cloth,  and  organdy.  These 
lav  be  made  of  cotton,  rayon,  or  silk. 

The  materials  used  for  draw  curtains  and  overdraperies  are 
*equently  of  types  similar  to  each  other,  although,  as  a  gen- 
ral  rule,  the  draw  curtains  should  be  lighter  in  weight  than 
le  overdraperies.  For  these  purposes,  fabrics  may  be  di- 
ided  into  three  classifications— light,  medium,  and  heavy 
eight.  The  light-weight  materials  include  taffetas  and  reps 
lade  of  either  silk  or  cotton.  In  the  medium  group  are  in- 
uded  chintz,  cretonne,  linen,  satin,  moire,  cellophane,  silk 
amasks  and  brocades,  permatex,  and  oilcloth.  The  heavy 
'oup  includes  the  coarse  linens,  antique  satin,  wool  and  cot- 
)n  damask,  brocade,  brocatelle,  corduroy,  velvet,  velveteen, 
iMe  cloth.  There  are  also  many  fabrics  of  heavy  novelty 
eave  both  with  and  without  patterns,  of  a  distinctly  modern 
laracter,  that  are  useful  for  rooms  done  in  a  modern  man- 
^r  or  for  period  rooms  in  which  a  modern  touch  is  desired. 
To  indicate  the  extremes  to  which  some  leading  decorators 
ive  gone  for  the  sake  of  novelty  in  window  treatments,  ma- 
rials  such  as  cowhide,  patent  leather,  painted  wood  and  tin, 
etal  cloths,  sheet  aluminum  and  copper,  rope,  and  hand- 
linted  and  stencilled  silks  have  been  used. 

Inexpensive  draperies  may  be  made  of  theatrical  gauze, 
teen,  or  almost  any  other  cheap  material.  When  the  textile 
Jelf  has  little  interest,  it  is  essential  that  the  colors  and  coloi 
heme  be  well  worked  out  and  of  unusual  harmony. 
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For  infomial  American  Colonial  and  English  types  of  dec- 
»ration,  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate  than  chintz.  In 
he  more  formal  variations  of  these  styles,  silk  damasks  and 
irocades  may  be  used.  Velvets,  wool  damasks,  and  heavy 
irocades  lend  themselves  well  to  early  Italian  and  Spanish 
ooms.  Eighteenth  century  and  early  19th  century  rooms 
lay  be  treated  with  silks  and  printed  cottons  in  patterns  that 
re  consistent  with  the  periods.  In  Victorian  rooms  all  kinds 
f  satins,  damasks,  and  reps  may  be  used,  and  chintz,  as  well, 

•  it  is  Victorian  in  feeling.  In  modern  rooms,  cellophane, 
orduroy,  pemiatex,  and  the  coarsely  woven  modem  fabrics 
re  the  most  usual  types  of  textiles  used,  although  other  mod- 
rn  materials  heretofore  mentioned  may  be  employed  if  ex- 
:eme  novelty  is  desired.  Striped  materials  are  sometimes 
sed  for  overcurtains,  but  if  the  color  contrast  of  the  stripes 
strong,  they  are  apt  to  cut  up  the  wall  space  too  much.  As 
rule  such  materials  are  more  suitable  for  upholstery  and 
ipcovers.  The  type  of  material  to  be  used  for  window 
raperies  depends  entirely  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
)om  and  the  style  of  the  furniture.  Formal  rooms  call  for 
itins,  damasks,  silks  and  brocades.  Simple  rooms  call  for 
mens,  chintzes,  and  inexpensive  materials  that  are  effective 
id  cheerful  in  appearance. 

The  choice  of  plain  or  figured  textiles.  There  can  be  no 
xed  rule  as  to  when  figured  or  plain  materials  should  be 
jed  for  overdraperies.  Patterns  unquestionably  produce  a 
ly  effect;  plain  materials  are  more  restful.  The  choice  of 
ther  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Visual  fatigue  and  monotony 
lould  both  be  avoided,  and  perhaps  the  different  rooms  in 
le  house  should  be  treated  with  varying  materials  in  order 
>  introduce  the  variety  that  is  necessary  for  good  decora- 
on.  A  rule  that  is  followed  by  many  decorators  is  to  use 
ain  drapery  materials  in  rooms  with  patterned  walls,  and 
ce  versa.  A  certain  amount  of  interest  and  variety  is  always 
itainable  with  plain  drapery  materials,  if  they  are  trimmed 
“  tied  with  color-contrasting  fringes,  borders,  or  piping.  A 
^ured  valance  may  be  used  with  plain  hangings. 
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The  use  of  too  many  patterned  surfaces  in  a  single  roori 
is  undoubtedly  contrary  to  the  best  decorating  standards 
Floors,  walls,  and  upholstery  materials  must  be  carefully  cou 
sidered  for  proper  pattern  balance.  The  number  of  window' 
in  a  room  may  also  influence  the  decision  as  to  whether  : 


1  Z  3 


Different  types  of  drapery  designs:  (i)  informal  treatment  for  bed' 
room,  organdy  curtains  held  back  with  taffeta  bows;  (2)  draperies 
and  shirred  valance  of  taffeta,  glass  curtains  of  sheer  celanese  01 
marquisette;  (3)  voile  curtains  with  plaited  ruffle;  rod,  rings,  an<j 
tie-backs  of  crystal. 

patterned  material  should  be  selected  for  the  draperies.  Nir 
merous  windows  will  not  stand  the  profuse  repetition  of  i 
strong  pattern. 

If  patterned  materials  are  to  be  selected,  the  most  minute 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  character,  subject  matter,  anc 
scale  of  the  pattern,  so  that  it  will  be  suitable  to  the  character 
use,  and  size  of  the  room.  When  several  rooms  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  may  easily  be  seen  together,  as  is  sometime} 
the  case  in  apartments,  their  color  schemes  may  be  linked  b) 
the  use  of  similar  colors  in  each  room  in  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment  or  quantity. 
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In  clioosing  drapery  materials  when  both  glass  curtains  and 
vercurtains  are  used,  each  kind  should  be  carefully  consid- 
red  in  its  relation  to  the  other,  as  to  both  color  and  texture, 
rith  silk  taft'eta  or  rep  draperies,  the  glass  curtains  should 
e  fine  net  or  gauze;  with  chintz,  a  coarser  net,  voile,  or  or- 
Lindy;  with  linen  or  cotton  rep,  a  heavy  net  or  casement 
oth.  In  general  the  weight  of  the  sash  curtain  corresponds 
^spectively  vdth  the  weight  of  the  overdraperies,  and  the 
^avier  the  overdrapery,  the  heavier  the  sash  curtain  required. 
Drapery  linings.  The  lining  of  draperies  adds  to  their 
Lirability,  reduces  fading,  permits  them  to  hang  better,  and 
,ves  them  a  weightier  appearance.  All  heavy  materials 
lould  be  lined  with  sateen  or  a  more  expensive  material  in  a 
.)lor  that  harmonizes  with  the  curtain  and  with  the  color 
heme  of  the  room.  Elaborate  curtains  are  frequently  lined 
ith  satin.  When  curtains  are  to  be  drawn  to  exclude  the 
^ht,  they  should  be  interlined  with  black  cambric.  The 
end  today,  however,  is  to  avoid  too  heavy  an  appearance  in 
indow  curtains. 

Glazed  chintzes  are  sometimes  better  unlined,  as  the  effect 
•  light  shining  through  shows  them  at  their  best.  Lining 
em  with  a  thin  silk,  however,  gives  them  a  much  longer 
’e  and  protects  them  from  the  sun.  It  is  well  to  hold  any 
aterial  against  the  light  before  determining  what  lining 
ould  be  used. 

Trimmings.  The  majority  of  curtains  require  a  trimming 
edging  to  give  them  a  more  finished  effect.  There  are 
any  varieties  furnished  by  trimming  manufacturers,  and 
ere  are  constant  changes  in  style  and  fashion,  so  that  at  times 
e  use  of  certain  types  is  discontinued  or  revived. 

Chintzes  and  light-weight  drapery  fabrics  are  often  edged 
Lth  a  narrow  single  or  double  strip  of  cloth  that  may  or  may 
>t  be  accordion-plaited.  Piping  or  welting,  used  both  for 
aperies  and  for  upholstery  trimming,  consists  of  strips  of 
iterials  wound  around  a  small  cord.  Narrow  grosgrain  rib- 
n  is  also  used  for  edging  light-weight  fabrics,  and  ruffles  of 
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various  sizes  may  be  used  as  a  finish  for  organdies  and  swissj 
Narrow  bands  of  woven  strips  or  tapes  known  as  gimps  anc 
galloons  are  also  used  for  trimming  of  the  heavier  materials! 
such  as  velvets  and  damasks;  these  are  made  in  gold  and  coin 
ored  patterns  in  tinsel,  silk,  wools,  cottons,  and  cellophane!' 
and  are  used  for  both  draperies  and  upholstery  work. 

Fringes  have  a  very  wide  range  of  variety  in  size,  color,  and^ 
material.  The  principal  types  are  the  cut,  uncut,  ball,  tassel 
and  mould.  Among  the  cut  and  uncut  fringes  are  thos( 
known  as  bullion,  boucle,  moss,  chenille,  scallop,  and  chain 
Ball  fringes  are  made  in  silk,  wool,  cotton,  wood,  and  crystal 
In  the  group  of  tassel  fringes  there  are  scalloped,  looped,  cas¬ 
caded,  and  braided  types.  The  moulded  fringes  consist  oi 
elongated  wooden  turnings  usually  wound  with  silk.  Th(  | 
moulds  come  in  diverse  shapes  such  as  pendants,  drops  anc, 
balls  and  are  often  hung  from  a  galloon  by  an  interlacing  net 
work  of  twisted  strands  of  silk;  they  are  also  often  combinec, 
with  tassels.  Mould  fringes  were  used  on  draperies  during  th(  ^ 
1 8th  and  19th  centuries.  They  are  elaborate  and  usually  ex  [ 
pensive,  since  they  must  be  made  in  part  by  hand. 

In  general  it  is  advisable  to  trim  draperies  with  edgings  anc 
fringes  that  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  draperie  i 
themselves.  i 

Tie-backs.  Tie-backs  may  be  made  in  the  same  materia 
as  the  curtains,  or  they  may  be  in  rope  or  other  contrastin| ; 
materials.  Their  selection  depends  upon  the  style  of  the  cur 
tain  and  the  texture  of  the  fabric.  | 

The  usual  kind  of  tie-back  is  a  flat-shaped  belt  made  of  th( 
curtain  material,  lined  with  sateen,  and  interlined  with  buck 
ram  so  that  it  will  retain  its  shape.  A  small  ring  is  sewn  01 1 
each  end  and  caught  in  a  hook  put  into  the  window  casing  a  1 
the  desired  height. 

Cord  and  tassel  tie-backs  are  effective.  Wood  and  met^i 
arms  are  sometimes  used.  Cloth  and  rope  tie-backs  are  oftei 
looped  over  an  ornamental  pin  which  is  screwed  into  th  ^ 
window  trim.  Ornamental  pin-heads,  forming  a  rosette' 
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and,  or  mask,  may  be  obtained  in  crystal,  mirror,  brass, 
arved  wood,  gold  leaf,  paint,  or  other  material. 

Drapery  measurements.  Accurate  measuring  is  of  the 
tmost  importance  both  in  ordering  materials  for  draperies 
nd  in  making  the  draperies  themselves.  For  the  height  of 
curtain,  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  wood  trim 
lould  be  taken,  with  the  extra  allowance  for  hems  added  to 
lis  flgiire.  Allowances  for  headings  and  hems  depend  upon 
le  style  of  the  curtains.  When  light-weight  materials  are 
sed,  a  3  inch  or  3/2  inch  hem  at  the  top  is  required.  For 
cavy-weight  materials,  a  4  inch  heading  should  be  used.  The 
cm  at  the  bottom  should  be  2  inches  deep  and  of  triple 
lickness  of  material.  A  good  general  rule  is  to  allow  8 
iches  of  material  extra  for  the  top  hem  and  6  inches  extra 
or  the  bottom.  If  the  overdraperies  are  to  rest  on  the  floor, 
How  an  extra  12  inches. 

In  ordering  material  for  curtains,  the  width  of  the  fabric 
s  it  comes  from  the  supply  house  must  be  carefully  consid- 
red.  If  the  full  width  of  the  window,  including  the  trim  at 
le  sides,  is  to  be  covered  with  the  curtains,  it  is  advisable,  if 
lossible,  to  have  twice  as  much  total  width  in  the  two  cur- 
lins,  in  order  to  allow  for  ample  fulness.  As  an  example,  in 
window  that  is  36  inches  wide  including  the  trim  at  both 
fles,  each  curtain  should  be  made  of  material  that  is  36 
iches  in  width,  making  a  total  of  72  inches  of  material  for  a 
6  inch  window. 

When  measuring  for  overdraperies  that  have  a  large  repeat 
attern,  extra  material  should  be  ordered  to  take  care  of  the 
attern.  At  least  one  extra  repeat  should  be  ordered  for  each 
idividual  curtain,  so  that  each  curtain  will  have  the  individ- 
al  features  in  the  pattern  at  the  same  height  above  the  floor 
Ten  hung.  Zigzagging  of  large  patterns  is  not  advisable. 
Te  bottom  of  a  repeat  should  start  at  the  bottom  of  each 
urtain  used  in  the  same  room. 

Venetian  blinds.  The  fashion  for  using  Venetian  blinds 
as  been  revived  during  the  last  few  years.  They  are  used 
s  a  substitute  for  window-shades  and  sash  or  draw  curtains. 
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Their  principal  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  they  permit  ven-i 
tilation  at  the  same  time  that  they  prevent  the  entrance  of  the| 
sun’s  rays,  when  necessary,  and  maintain  privacy.  As  theyj 
can  be  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the! 
room,  they  have  proved  an  excellent  decorative  feature.  I 
Large  slats  2%  inches  wide  are  best  for  large  windows. 
Small  slats  i  %  inch  wide  are  more  usual.  Either  of  thesei 
may  be  used  in  both  formal  and  informal  rooms.  The  tapes! 
may  be  made  in  the  same  colors  as  the  slats;  or  contrasting 
colors  which  are  used  elsewhere  in  the  room  may  give  addecffl 
interest  to  the  window  treatment.  |l 

Bamboo  blinds  in  natural  color  are  also  available.  Ac-jl 
cordion-plaited  linen  shades  and  photographic  and  painteJI 
shades  also  come  in  a  great  variety  of  designs  that  are  mad« 
in  colors  and  patterns  to  harmonize  with  all  periods.  || 

Slipcovers.  Slipcovers  offer  many  excellent  opportunities 
for  introducing  color  and  pleasing  design  into  a  room  that 
'would  otherwise  appear  dull  and  cheerless.  They  add  an 
informal  atmosphere  in  either  summer  or  winter  months  and 
also  serve  for  re-covering  shabby  or  uninteresting  furniture 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  the  other  decorations.  Slip¬ 
covers  are  valuable,  also,  for  the  protection  of  furniture. 

There  are  two  types  of  slipcovers  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration:  the  temporary  ones  used  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  permanent  ones  that  form  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme  of  a  room  and  remain  on  all  the  year.  They  ma) 
properly  be  used  all  through  the  year  provided  they  are  well- 
tailored  and  fit  snugly  over  the  furniture,  and  provided  the 
material  harmonizes  with  the  decorations  already  existing  it 
a  room. 

When  choosing  material  for  slipcovers,  the  character  oi 
the  room  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  type  of  the 
chair  or  sofa  to  be  covered.  In  general,  so  far  as  the  patterr 
is  concerned,  the  same  principles  should  be  applied  as  wher 
selecting  any  other  type  of  upholstery  material.  The  laws  oi 
harmony  and  contrast  should  be  considered. 
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As  11  rule,  slipcovers  should  be  luiide  of  the  medium-weight 
ibrics,  such  as  glazed  and  unglazed  chintzes,  plain  and 
tinted  linens,  cretonnes,  plain  and  striped  taffetas,  satins, 


3ilK  Tcissel  Frin<^e 


Moulded  Frincje 


ixamples  of  various  types  of  fi 
olstery  work.  The  loop,  moss, 
also  used  fc 


5ilK  Loop  Bullion Frini^e 


Scalloped  Wool  Loop  Frinc|e 

inges  used  for  draperies  and  up- 
tassel,  and  cotton  ball  types  are 
r  slipcovers. 


ateens,  silk  and  cotton  reps.  Other  materials  which  are  often 
aitable  are  mohairs,  plain  and  striped  poplins,  ginghams,  and 
rash.  Patterned  fabrics  may  be  found  in  practically  all  of 
he  above-mentioned  weaves  to  harmonize  with  period  or 
lodern  rooms.  There  are  also  many  plain  modern  fabrics 
mh  interesting  novelty  weaves  and  textures  that  are  restful 
nd  in  excellent  taste  for  slipcovers  in  either  period  or  mod- 
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ern  rooms.  The  majority  of  plain  fabrics  require  contrasting 
colors  in  the  piping  or  welting  to  give  them  additional  in- 1 
terest.  Where  economy  is  to  be  considered  and  no  particular 
style  is  to  be  adhered  to,  there  are  many  varieties  of  inexpen- , 
sive  cretonnes  with  all-over  flower  patterns  which  are  always 
in  good  taste.  Checked  ginghams  and  percales  are  smart  and 
effective  for  covers  for  small  boudoir  chairs,  and  can  be 
found  in  striking  color  combinations.  For  sun  porches  and 
semi-outdoor  rooms,  striped  awning  material  is  very  durable 
and  makes  striking  and  colorful  slipcovers.  There  are  also 
waterproof  glazed  chintzes  and  rubberized  materials  that  are 
practical  for  such  rooms. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  unity  in  a  room,  some  of  the 
furniture  covers  may  be  in  the  same  material  as  the  curtains. 
In  many  instances,  a  colorful  glazed  chintz  that  has  been 
chosen  for  the  curtains  may  be  repeated  in  slipcovers  for  one 
or  two  chairs  or  a  sofa,  ‘with  cushions  made  of  a  plain  mate¬ 
rial,  either  plain  glazed  chintz,  taffeta,  or  satin  in  colors  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  chintz  pattern.  Plain  glazed  chintz  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  good  choice  for  use  in  rooms  where  wallpaper  and  a 
patterned  rug  have  been  used. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  remember  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  slipcovers  is  that  they  should  have  a  strictly  tailored 
appearance.  They  produce  a  very  untidy  effect,  and  their 
wearing  quality  is  greatly  lessened,  if  they  do  not  fit  tightly. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  an  amateur  to  cut  and  make  a  profes¬ 
sional-looking  cover;  proficiency  comes  only  after  consider¬ 
able  experience. 
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FLOOR  COVERINGS 


'N  NEARLY  ALL  rooms  of  the  house,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  entrance  halls  and  sunporches,  it  is  prefer- 
)le  to  cover  the  floor  with  rugs,  carpets,  or  other  forms  of 
overing.  Floor  coverings  add  warmth,  dull  the  noise  of 
)otsteps,  help  silence  any  possible  echo,  and  by  their  pattern, 
^eave,  or  color,  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  gen- 
:al  scheme  of  decoration. 

Floor  coverings  should  generally  be  considered  as  back- 
rounds  for  the  furniture,  and  although  patterned  materials 
lay  be  used,  these  should  never  be  obtrusive.  Strong  color 
mtrasts  between  pattern  and  field  are  psychologically  un- 
)mfortable  to  tread  upon,  and  as  a  general  rule  plain-colored 
Dor  coverings  should  be  subdued  in  tone.  The  floor  cover- 
g,  whether  patterned  or  plain,  should  always  be  related  in 
)lor  to  the  rest  of  the  colors  used  in  the  room. 

Floor  coverings  that  are  in  common  use  today  may  be 
vided  into  five  principal  classes:  oriental  rugs;  hand-made 
!  iiropean  rugs  and  carpets;  machine-made  domestic  rugs  and 
I  xpets;  miscellaneous  rugs  and  carpets;  synthetic  floor  cov- 
■  ings. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

I  In  the  Orient  the  art  of  weaving  rugs  dates  from  the  days 
King  Solomon.  The  history,  romance,  tradition,  and 
)etry  associated  with  the  looms  of  the  East  recall  the  names 
:  Croesus,  Cyrus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Omar  Khayyam, 
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Persian  rugs.  Above,  early  i6th  century  rug  showing  animal  pat¬ 
tern  with  claret  ground.  'Details  accented  by  a  silver  thread. 
Below,  17th  century  Polonaise  rug  of  Khilim  or  tapestry  weave  in 
light-colored  silks  and  silver  thread. 


il 

ill 
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lenghis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  to  say  nothing  of  more  mod- 
:n  mortals.  Idie  luxurious  productions  of  the  Eastern 
eavers  have  been  in  demand  for  the  homes  of  Western 
vilization  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  earliest  systems  of  long  distance  transportation. 
Previous  to  about  1875,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  in  the 
eaving  of  rugs  in  the  Orient,  particularly  with  regard  to 
^sign,  material,  workmanship,  and  permanency  of  dyes, 
ugs  ^\^oven  prior  to  that  date  are  usually  considered  an- 
ques.  Since  the  development  of  modern  transportation 
icilities,  the  demand  for  oriental  rugs,  has  increased  to  such 
1  extent  that  their  manufacture  has  become  commercialized. 
Ithough  oriental  rugs  are  still  made  on  hand  looms,  as  in 
irlier  times,  quantity  production  in  factories  has  been  at- 
mpted,  with  less  experienced  craftsmen,  a  speeding  of 
Fort,  a  cheapening  of  materials,  and  the  use  of  anilin  in- 
ead  of  vegetable  dyes.  The  most  salable  antique  patterns, 
Dwever,  with  all  their  conventions  and  symbolisms,  continue 
day  to  be  blindly  repeated  by  the  makers. 

The  older  rugs  were  made  in  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants, 
e  designs  passing  from  father  to  son  and  being  preserved 
ith  great  care.  Some  of  the  modern  rugs  are  of  nomad 
:igin  and  are  still  produced  by  the  old  methods;  but  the 
ajority  are  today  made  on  a  commercial  scale.  Antique 
iental  rugs  are  generally  of  great  beauty,  and  are  seldom 
)tained  except  at  very  high  prices,  and  rarely  seen  except  in 
useums  and  the  homes  of  wealthy  collectors. 

Classification.  There  are  six  main  classifications  of  orien- 
M  rugs,  and  less  than  fifty  common  kinds.  The  majority  of 
lese  are  named  after  their  probable  birthplace  or  the  towns 
^m  which  they  are  imported.  The  name  of  a  rug  does  not 
liarantee  quality,  as  both  superior  and  inferior  grades  are 
lade  in  all  places.  The  important  essential  ingredients  in  all 
Igs  are  design,  material,  and  workmanship,  and  of  these, 
lorn  the  decorator’s  standpoint,  design— which  includes 
llor— is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  six  classifications 
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Persian  rugs.  Above,  17th  century  rug,  probably  Kerman.  Tree  de-l 
sign  with  claret  red  ground  and  light-colored  pattern.  Below,  i6th' 
century  Herat,  showing  palmette  pattern  on  a  claret  red  ground 
with  emerald  border. 
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:e  Persian,  Indian,  Turkoman,  Caucasian,  Turkish,  and 
hinese. 

Persian  rugs  are  profusely  decorated  with  a  great  variety 
F  dowers,  leaves,  vines,  and  occasional  birds  and  animals 
Foven  in  a  free-hand  manner  and  considerably  conventional- 
ed  with  purely  decorative  intent.  They  generally  have  an 
1-over  pattern,  and  the  ground  is  almost  entirely  covered, 
he  colors  are  soft  and  delicate,  blending  with  one  another 
a  most  pleasing  manner.  Many  of  the  patterns  start  from 
central  medallion.  The  lines  of  the  patterns  are  always 
aceful.  Among  the  most  popular  of  the  Persian  rugs  are 
e  Saraband,  whose  entire  field  is  covered  with  a  repeating 
ttern  of  palm  leaves,  such  as  are  used  on  an  India  shawl 
sign,  with  a  rose  or  blue  ground;  the  Ispahan  or  Herat, 
ving  a  coarse  pile  showing  an  intricate,  stately  design  on  a 
aret  ground;  the  Hainadan,  a  camel’s-hair  rug  with  a  coarse 
eave  in  light  browns,  reds,  and  blues;  the  Kerman  and 
emmmhah,  with  a  fine  pile  in  soft  cream,  rose,  light  blue, 
d  other  pastel  colors;  the  Sarook,  having  a  fine  pile  in  dark 
ds  and  blues  mixed  with  lighter  colors;  the  Bijar,  as  thick  as 
v^o  or  three  ordinary  rugs;  the  Polonaise,  a  delicately  col- 
red  antique  silk  rug;  the  Sehna,  the  closest-woven  small  rug 
ith  a  minute  pattern;  and  the  Feraghan,  usually  produced 
ith  a  small  all-over  design  of  flowers  or  conventional  forms 
•rayed  in  rows. 

Indian  rugs  are  those  in  which  flowers,  leaves,  vines,  and 
:casional  animals  are  woven  in  a  naturalistic  manner.  In 
le  earlier  rugs,  of  which  few  remain,  the  weavers  drew  the 
owers  as  though  they  were  botanical  specimens.  In  the 
ter  Indian  rugs  many  copies  of  Persian  patterns  were  made. 
Lit  the  copies  are  always  easily  recognized.  The  colors  in 
lese  rugs  are  often  brilliant.  In  broad  generalization,  the 
yo  classifications  of  oriental  rugs  that  are  decorated  almost 
clusively  with  flowers  are  the  Persian  and  the  Indian,  and 
leir  style  and  patterns  are  so  distinct  that  their  identification 
comparatively  easy.  The  leading  place  names  associated 
ith  Indian  rugs  are  Agra,  Lahore,  Kashmir,  and  Srinagar, 
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Indian  rugs  of  the  17th  century.  Above,  early  17th  century;  animal 
and  foliage  pattern  on  a  dark  red  ground  with  star  border.  Below, 
flower,  leaf,  and  vine  pattern  on  a  dark  red  ground. 
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Turkoman  rugs,  comprising  the  products  of  Turkestan, 
Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  Bchichistan,  are  red  rugs  with  web 


Turkoman  rugs  of  the  igth  century.  Above,  Bokhara  with  deep 
crimson  ground.  The  pattern  in  deep  blue,  yellow,  and  red  is  set  in 
vertical  stripes  and  shows  Persian  or  Indian  influence.  Below, 
Beluchistan  with  light  tan  field  and  red  border.  The  pattern  in 
vivid  colors  shows  the  typical  crudely  drawn  geometric  figures. 


fringes,  or  apron  ends  woven  in  kindergarten  patterns— 
squares,  diamonds,  octagons,  stars,  and  crosses.  The  forms 
are  nearly  always  of  pure  geometric  linear  design.  They  are 
closely  woven,  with  a  short  firm  pile.  That  the  wild  tribes 
of  these  localities  should  dye  their  wools  in  the  shades  of 
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Caucasian  rugs.  Above,  late  i8th  century  Soumak  with  rose-red 
ground  and  pattern  in  grey,  green,  white,  and  yellow,  showing 
jagged-edged  medallions  and  highly  conventionalized  animals  and 
figures.  Below,  early  igth  century  Kuba  or  Kabistan  with  bright 
blue  ground  treated  with  blue  and  yellow  medallions.  The  border 
shows  diagonal  leaf  forms  combined  with  “S”  motifs. 
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blood  and  weave  the  dcsions  of  childhood  is  fitting  and  logi¬ 
cal. 

Caucasian  rugs,  also  the  product  of  a  wild  section  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  differ  from  the  Turkoman  rugs  chiefly  in  being 
dyed  in  other  colors  than  blood  red,  in  omitting  apron  ends. 
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Caucasian  Shirvan  or  Baku  (1806),  with  indigo  ground  and  red, 
blue,  white,  and  yellow  pattern  showing  pear  or  cone  device  which 
may  have  been  of  Persian  origin. 


and  in  being  more  crowded,  elaborate,  and  pretentious  in 
geometric  linear  pattern.  The  Caucasian  weaver’s  distinction 
as  the  oriental  cartoonist,  the  expert  in  wooden  men,  women, 
and  animals,  is  well  deserved.  He  holds  the  oriental  rug  pat¬ 
ent  on  Noah’s-ark  designs.  Incidentally,  Mount  Ararat  and 
Noah’s  grave,  “shown”  near  Nakitchevan,  are  actually  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Caucasus. 

Some  of  the  design  forms  resemble  snow  crystals,  others 
are  not  unlike  the  patterns  of  the  Navaho  and  other  American 
Indian  blankets.  The  eight-pointed  star  is  a  great  favorite, 
and  forms  borrowed  from  the  Persian  are  occasionally  used. 
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Borders  are  often  wide  and  important.  The  designs  are  bold 
and  the  colors  brilliant  and  strongly  contrasted,  imitating 
mosaic  effects.  The  principal  rugs  of  the  Caucasus  are  those 
of  Daghestan,  Shirvan,  Soumak,  Kuba,  Ghendje,  and  Cash- 
mere,  the  last  generally  attributed  to  India. 


Seventeenth  century  Turkish  prayer  rug  from  Asia  Minor.  Bright 
red  ground  and  deep  blue  border  showing  influence  of  i6th  century 
Turkish  floral  carpets. 

Turkish  rugs,  sometimes  called  Asia-Minor,  are  of  both 
geometrical  and  floral  design,  but  can  be  distinguished  from 
Persian  and  Indian  products  by  the  ruler-drawn  character 
of  their  patterns.  They  often  show  quasi-botanical  forms, 
angularly  treated.  Turkish  rugs  that  contain  the  patterns 
common  to  the  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  families  can  be 
recognized  by  their  brighter,  sharper,  and  more  contrasting 
colors.  The  key  to  the  identification  of  this  most  difficult 
rug  family  is  to  be  found  in  the  Turkish  prayer  rugs.  To 
know  Turkish  rugs,  one  must  see  many  of  them;  to  know  the 
other  families,  one  need  see  only  a  few.  Ghiordes  was  famous 
for  making  prayer  rugs.  Bergamo  was  justly  esteemed  for 
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Turkish  rugs.  Above,  early  17th  century  Armenian.  Dull  red  ground 
showing  leaf  forms  in  compartments  in  indigo  and  ivory.  Conven¬ 
tionalized  dragon  motifs  also  shown.  Below,  i8th  century  prayer  rug 
showing  niche  design. 
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its  shaggy  rugs  of  individual  designs.  Many  rugs  actually 
made  in  the  interior  are  attributed  to  Smyrna ^  a  port  town. 
The  Anatolian  and  Armenian  rugs  are  also  classified  with  the 
Turkish. 

Chinese  rugs  can  be  recognized  instantly  by  their  colors; 
these  are  determined  by  their  backgrounds— the  reverse  of 
the  Persian  method,  which  is  to  make  the  design  the  principal 
color  medium.  The  Chinese  colors  are  probably  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  lighter  and  softer  colors  of  silk— dull  yellows,  rose, 
salmon-red,  browns  and  tans,  the  design  usually  being  in  blue. 
The  Chinese  were  the  original  manufacturers  and  dyers  of 
silk,  and  they  applied  their  silk  dyes  to  their  rugs. 

The  older  Chinese  rugs  frequently  show  designs  influenced 
by  the  Buddhist,  Taoist,  and  Llama  faiths.  Symbolism  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Precious  Things,  The  Hun¬ 
dred  Antiques,  The  Fragrant  Fingers  of  Buddha,  the  peony, 
the  waves  and  clouds  of  eternity,  the  mythical  dragon,  the 
fabulous  lion,  the  heavenly  dog  trying  to  devour  the  moon, 
the  horse,  the  bat,  the  butterfly  serving  as  the  symbol  of 
Cupid,  the  temple  bells,  and  other  distinctive  features  are 
found  in  the  patterns. 

The  best  periods  of  antique  Chinese  rugs  were  the  K’ang 
Hsi  (1661-1723)  and  the  Ch’ien  Lung  (1736-1796).  The 
patterns  of  these  periods  have  been  extensively  copied  ever 
since  they  were  originated,  but  unfortunately  commercialism 
has  entered  the  field  and  many  of  the  modern  Chinese  pro¬ 
ducers  have  disregarded  the  old  traditions  and  created  pat¬ 
terns  solely  to  appeal  to  an  uninformed  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  public. 

Weaves  and  knots.  The  majority  of  oriental  rugs  are 
woven  with  knots,  the  ends  of  which  are  cut  off,  forming  a 
pile.  There  are  two  kinds  woven  without  knots.  They  are 
Khilims  and  Soumaks,  the  latter  sometimes  called  Cashmere 
rugs.  Khilims  are  oriental  tapestries.  The  design  is  obtained 
by  frequent  changes  of  weft  colors.  The  face  and  back  of 
this  rug  appear  to  be  alike.  The  best  of  Khilims,  known  as 
Sehna,  are  rightly  among  the  most  desirable  of  oriental  weav- 
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Chinese  rugs.  Above,  i8th  century  Ch’ien-Lung.  Cream-colored 
ground  and  pattern  in  two  shades  o£  yellow  and  blue.  The  field  is 
covered  with  Taoist  symbols.  Below,  19th  century  rug  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  medallion  showing  lion  and  cub  in  light  blue,  pink,  and  white 
on  deep  blue  ground.  The  border  shows  a  wave  stripe  in  similar 

colors. 
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ings.  Khilims  are  thin  and  light  in  weight,  but  are  often  quite 
durable.  They  can  be  attractively  used  for  table  and  couch 
covers  and  for  wall  hangings. 

The  Soumak  rug,  from  Shemakha  in  the  Caucasus  and  not 
from  India  as  commonly  supposed,  has  three  parts  to  its 
weave.  In  addition  to  the  warp  and  weft,  which  form  only 
the  basis  of  the  fabric,  the  pattern  is  made  by  a  stitch  woven 
in  and  out  between  the  warp  threads.  The  stitch  passes  over 


Ghiordes  or  Turkish  Sehnes  or  Per  si  evn 

Diagram  showing  manner  of  tying  knots  in  oriental  rugs. 

four  warp  threads,  back  under  two,  forward  over  four  again, 
and  so  on,  making  a  smooth  surface.  The  ends  of  the  threads 
are  left  loose  on  the  back,  as  on  a  Cashmere  shawl;  this  has 
caused  these  rugs  to  be  known  incorrectly  as  Cashmeres. 

The  third  type,  or  knotted  mg,  is  the  one  most  generally 
used.  Here  the  weft  is  a  mere  binder,  the  entire  surface,  or 
pile,  being  formed  by  the  ends  of  threads  knotted  around  the 
warps.  Two  types  of  knot  are  used,  the  Ghiordes  or  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  the  Sehna  or  Persian.  The  former  is  used  in  Turkey, 
the  Caucasus,  and  parts  of  Persia,  the  latter  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  including  China,  Turkestan,  Beluchistan, 
and  most  of  Persia. 

To  make  the  Ghiordes  knot,  a  short  piece  of  thread  is  laid 
across  two  warps,  and  the  ends  are  carried. down  outside  and 
up  between  them,  and  pulled  tight.  In  the  Sehna  knot,  one 
end  is  treated  in  this  manner,  but  the  other  passes  down 
between  the  two  threads  and  up  outside.  In  either  case  the 
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pile  is  of  M’ool,  but  the  warp  and  weft  may  be  of  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  or  occasionally  of  camel’s  hair 
or  silk. 

Fibers  and  materials.  A  great  variety  of  materials  is  used 
in  the  making  of  oriental  rugs.  Wool  is  the  all-important 
textile  of  the  industry;  cotton,  the  base  and  binder;  hair  and 
silk,  the  occasional  materials.  Hemp,  jute,  and  linen  are  also 
used  in  their  manufacture;  but  to  be  a  real  judge  of  rugs,  one 
must  be  a  judge  of  wools.  Wool  is  a  modified  form  of  hair, 
distinguishable  from  it  by  its  softness,  curl,  and  elasticity, 
and  by  the  microscopic  overlapping  scales  of  its  surface.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  determine  whether  an  animal  fiber 
is  wool  or  hair,  because  the  one  by  degrees  merges  into  the 
other.  Fine  wool  has  as  many  as  2,800  scales  to  the  inch. 
Poor  wool  has  not  more  than  500.  This  makes  a  difference 
in  oriental  rugs  in  the  absorption  and  retention  of  dye. 

The  best  wool  is  taken  from  the  shoulders  and  sides  of 
the  young  sheep,  goat,  or  camel.  Wool  taken  from  old, 
undernourished,  or  dead  animals  is  of  second  and  third  grade. 
The  importance  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  wool  in 
oriental  rugs  is  accentuated  by  the  possible  effects  of  the 
processes  that  are  applied  to  finish  them  for  the  market. 
These  processes,  known  as  washing  or  treating,  are  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  new  rugs  of  various  chemical  solutions  that  diminish 
the  strength  of  the  raw  dyes  and  colors.  If  carelessly  applied, 
these  solutions  actually  consume  the  fabric.  When  applied 
to  good  wools  and  dyes,  they  do  little  or  no  damage.  As 
practically  all  modern  oriental  rugs  are  treated,  the  buyer 
must  concern  himself  to  secure  rugs  that  have  been  wisely 
treated. 

Dyes  and  coloring.  The  dyes  used  exclusively  in  the  East 
until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  were  vegetable  and  nat¬ 
ural  dyes.  The  vegetable  dyes  were  obtained  from  leaves, 
flowers,  roots,  berries,  bark,  and  nuts.  Cochineal  is  the  stock 
example  of  a  natural  insect  dye.  These  were  the  materials 
that  made  oriental  rugs  famous,  and  the  recipes  were  care- 
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fully  guarded  secrets.  Substitutes  have  been  found  for  every 
dye,  however.  Alizarin  dye  is  an  artificial  dyestuff  obtained 
from  coal-tar.  Anilin,  invented  in  1856,  has  gradually  elimi¬ 
nated  the  natural  dyes.  Many  of  the  anilin  dyes  are  as 
permanent  as  the  natural  or  vegetable  dyes.  If  the  color 
schemes,  designs,  and  wools  of  the  oriental  rugs  woven  today 
were  as  satisfactory  generally  as  are  the  dyes  used  in  them, 
the  art  of  rug  weaving  would  be  on  a  very  high  plane. 

Defects.  Oriental  rugs  may  have  defects  resulting  from 
the  depredations  of  heels  and  moths,  and  from  the  dry  rot 
due  to  age  and  salt  water;  and  they  may  have  holes,  cuts, 
and  crookedness  in  weave.  Old  rugs  that  are  worn  to  the 
foundation  in  sections  are  much  less  desirable  for  service 
than  those  with  pile  of  fair  depth  which  is  worn  evenly. 
The  deep  and  serious  defects  of  a  rug  are  easily  detected  by 
holding  it  to  the  light,  and  by  examining  its  back.  Heavy 
beating  to  clean  a  rug,  quickly  ruins  it.  Light  beating  with  a 
wicker  mat  is  allowable.  Sweeping  and  vacuum  cleaning  can 
do  little  harm,  if  not  too  vigorously  applied. 

Values.  There  are  three  possible  values  in  every  oriental 
rug— the  utility  value,  the  art  value,  and  the  collector’s  value. 
The  utility  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  durability  of 
the  fabric  as  a  floor  covering.  The  art  value  depends  upon 
the  color  and  design  rather  than  upon  the  texture.  The 
collector’s  value  depends  upon  the  rarity  of  the  art  value. 
It  follows  that  oriental  rugs  are  valued  and  priced  according 
to  individual  worth,  and  that  the  honest  dealer  can  neither 
ask  more  than  a  rug  is  worth  nor  confess  attempted  extortion 
by  radical  price  reductions.  The  fairness  of  the  price  is  pro¬ 
portionate  usually  to  the  honesty  of  the  dealer.  To  judge 
the  quality  of  an  oriental  rug  is  a  matter  requiring  consider¬ 
able  study,  and  the  amateur  will  be  well-advised  not  to 
attempt  this  without  the  aid  of  an  expert  or  a  dealer  whose 
reputation  is  unquestioned. 

The  use  of  oriental  rugs.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  a 
room  in  which  a  large  and  beautiful  oriental  rug  is  used  needs 
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ittle  else  in  the  way  of  decoration.  Certainly  it  needs  little 
else  in  the  way  of  patterned  surfaces.  As  a  consequence, 
dain  or  inconspicuously  patterned  coverings  for  chairs  and 
sofas  are  usually  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  act  as 
a  foil  and  contrast.  From  a  decorative  angle,  the  dominant 
colors  in  an  oriental  rug  should  set  the  color  scheme  for  the 
room  and  should  be  recalled  in  the  draperies,  upholstery  cov¬ 
erings,  and  walls,  if  possible.  Oriental  rugs  should  be  used 
only  in  formal  rooms.  They  are  suitable  for  all  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  types  of  decoration  that  are  based  upon  the  historic 
periods. 


HAND-MADE  EUROPEAN  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

In  this  group  of  floor  coverings  are  included  the  pile  rugs 
and  carpets  made  in  European  countries  on  hand  looms.  The 
pile  is  formed  by  knots  tied  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of 
oriental  rugs.  These  fabrics  are  frequently  called  hand- 
tufted.  They  are  made  particularly  in  Austria,  Spain,  Eng¬ 
land,  Czechoslovakia,  and  France.  Such  rugs  are  generally 
made  to  order,  of  selected  yarns  of  fine  quality,  with  a  very 
high  pile,  and. with  each  tuft  of  yam  tied  by  hand.  They 
are  made  to  any  specified  size  and  shape,  their  possibilities  as 
to  patterns,  color,  and  texture  are  limitless,  and  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  finest  and  most  expensive  grade  of  merchandise. 
The  best  known  among  them  are  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson 
rugs. 

Savonnerie  rugs  are  woven  in  France  by  hand,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  antique.  The  finest  wools  are  used,  in  a  very 
high  pile,  and  the  patterns  are  usually  reproductions  of  i8th 
century  designs,  suitable  for  rooms  decorated  in  the  French 
styles. 

Aubusson  mgs  are  also  made  in  France,  both  by  hand  and 
machine.  They  are  woven  like  a  tapestry,  with  no  pile,  in 
patterns  which  reproduce  or  adapt  traditional  French  carpets 
of  the  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Directoire,  and  Empire  periods. 
These  are  naturally  most  suitable  for  use  in  French  period 
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rooms.  Rugs  showing  distinctive  modern  colors  and  patterns 
are  now  being  made  in  various  European  countries,  and  are 


Mid-igth  century  Aubusson  rug  with  tapestry  weave. 

available  from  stock  for  the  American  market.  Many  of 
these  rugs  are  made  upon  special  order  in  any  color. 

MACHINE-MADE  DOMESTIC  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

Classification.  By  far  the  most  popular  types  of  floor  cov¬ 
erings  used  by  the  best  decorators  today  are  the  commercial 
carpets  that  come  within  the  classification  known  as  chenille, 
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Wilton  (Brussels  and  ingrain),  velvet  (tapestry),  Axminster 
(inoquette),  and  rugs  of  the  luster  type. 

These  names  designate  the  various  looms  upon  which  car¬ 
pets  are  woven  and  the  method  of  construction  of  the  fabric, 
rhev  include  narrow  27  and  36  inch  carpeting,  the  strips 


Courtesy  American  Art  Association 


An  Aubusson  tapestry  rug  that  dates  from  about  1815. 

of  which  must  be  sewed  together  to  form  a  large  carpet,  and 
broadloom,  4  feet  6  inches,  9  feet,  10  feet  6  inches,  12  feet, 
13  feet  6  inches,  15  feet,  and  18  feet,  plain  and  patterned. 
They  also  include  rugs  of  all  kinds  in  standard  patterns. 

A  carpet  is  judged  by  the  depth  of  pile,  the  closeness  of 
weave  (i.e.,  the  number  of  picks,  wires,  or  rows  per  inch), 
and  the  quality  and  selection  of  wools  used.  A  high-grade 
worsted  Wilton  will  have  13  wires  to  the  inch,  a  medium- 
grade,  1 1 ;  a  high-grade  wool  Wilton  will  have  9  Yz  wires  per 
inch,  a  medium-grade,  8.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high-grade 
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Axminster  will  have  1 1  rows,  and  a  low-grade,  5.  But  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  construction  of  a  carpet  is  the 
quality  and  selection  of  the  wools  used. 

Carpet  wool.  Wools  from  which  carpets  are  woven  in 
the  United  States  are  imported  from  Scotland,  the  Argentine, 
China,  Italy,  Afghanistan,  Spain,  Tibet,  Persia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
India,  Turkey,  Irak,  Iceland,  and  Russia.  Australian  and 
American  wools  are  too  fine  and  soft  for  use. 

The  wool  as  received,  known  as  “wool  in  grease,”  is  sorted, 
scoured  in  a  mild  solution  of  soda  ash,  and  rinsed.  It  is  then 
passed  many  times  through  a  carding  machine,  which  removes 
burrs  and  other  foreign  matter  and  separates  the  wool  fibers. 
A  mechanical  comb  separates  the  long,  thin,  straight  fibers 
of  the  carded  wool  from  the  short,  curly  fibers,  called  “noils.” 
The  long  fibers,  twisted  together  on  high-speed  spinning 
frames,  are  known  as  “worsted  yarn.”  The  wool  remaining 
after  the  selection  of  the  worsted  yam,  spun  on  a  spinning 
jack,  is  called  “woolen  yarn.”  It  is  a  soft,  bulky  type. 

Selected  worsted  yarns  are  used  to  weave  worsted  Wilton, 
worsted  chenille,  and  hand-tufted  carpets  of  the  highest 
grade. 

Chenille  carpets  are  so  called  from  the  manner  of  their 
construction.  The  word  “chenille”  is  from  the  French  word 
meaning  caterpillar.  A  furry  ribbon,  or  “caterpillar,”  is  used 
as  a  weft  in  weaving  a  chenille  fabric,  the  fur  protruding 
between  the  warp  threads  to  form  the  surface  nap.  It  is 
always  distinguishable  by  its  heavy  wool  back,  which  no 
other  carpet  has. 

While  chenille  floor  covering  was  developed  in  England 
as  early  as  1839,  it  was  not  produced  in  quantity  in  America 
before  1916.  Since  that  time,  domestic  manufacture  of  this 
type  of  carpet  has  been  so'  perfected  that  it  is  comparable 
with,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to,  those  imported  from  Scotland 
and  England. 

Chenille  carpeting  is  always  made  to  order,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  number  of  plain  broadloom  carpets  which 
are  issued  each  year  by  the  mills.  It  has  consequently  many 
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advantages.  It  can  be  had  in  any  color,  since  the  wools  are 
dyed  for  the  job;  it  can  be  made  in  any  design  or  in  any 
shape,  employing  as  many  colors  as  desired;  and  it  can  be 
w  oven  seamless  up  to  a  width  of  30  feet,  without  limitation 
as  to  length.  A  carpet  woven  to  order  requires  two  to  three 
w^eeks  for  delivery. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  chenille  in  a  variety  of  grades, 
depending  upon  the  height  of  pile  and  the  closeness  of  weave. 
It  s  often  true  that  a  chenille  made  of  the  finest  worsted  yarn, 
closely  w^oven,  with  a  smooth,  velvety  surface,  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  pile,,  while  another  with  a  high  pile  of  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  appearance  may  be  made  of  a  rough,  soft  woolen  yarn, 
Tiore  loosely  woven,  and  is  consequently  of  a  considerably 
inferior  quality  to  the  first  carpet  and  sells  for  a  lower  price. 

Wilton  carpets  are  woven  on  the  Jacquard  loom.  The 
Wilton  loom  is  much  on  the  order  of  the  velvet  or  tapestry 
loom,  but  with  the  Jacquard  mechanism  attached.  This 
mechanism  consists  of  a  number  of  frames  or  cards  in  which 
loles  are  punched  in  the  same  manner  as  on  a  music  roll,  indi- 
:ating  the  pattern  to  be  woven.  These  frames,  when  threaded 
ivith  yarn  and  attached  above  the  loom,  lift  to  the  surface  the 
:olored  yarns  which  are  to  appear  in  the  design,  at  the  same 
ime  depressing  all  yarns  not  appearing.  These  depressed 
^arns  thus  become  buried  in  the  back  of  the  carpet,  adding 
:o  the  durability  of  the  fabric  and  to  its  softness  and  resili- 
mcy.  With  the  Jacquard  attachment  it  is  not  possible  to 
ise  more  than  five  or  six  colors  in  a  design.  However,  by  a 
process  of  “planting”  yarn  in  the  back  of  the  carpet,  this 
!  lumber  may  be  increased  with  half-tones  of  the  colors  used 
:  n  the  card. 

I  The  Wilton  carpet  is  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  of 
ligh  quality.  The  carpet  trade  considers  that  no  finer  carpet 
j  :an  be  woven  than  the  worsted  Wilton.  Toward  the  end  of 
he  19th  century  the  worsted  Wilton  was  the  carpet  most  in 
ise  in  fine  homes.  It  was  made  in  narrow  widths,  either  plain 
)r  patterned,  closely  woven,  with  a  low  erect  pile  and  a  fine, 
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Upper,  the  back  of  a  typical  chenille  carpet  showing  the  heavy  wool 
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a  half  wires  per  inch  and  showing  a  comparatively  even  texture. 
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y  texture.  AVorsted  Wiltons  are  even  now  seldom  made 
broadloom  widths. 

The  wool  A\'ilton  is  made  in  many  grades.  Even  when 
ven  with  a  high  pile,  the  woolen  yarn  is  softer,  the  tufts 
Ter,  and  consequently  the  design  woven  is  less  fine  in 
ail  than  in  worsted  carpets. 

Brussels  carpet  is  woven  on  a  Wilton  loom,  and  is  in  fact 
Mlton  carpet  with  an  uncut  pile.  An  ingrain  carpet,  on 
other  hand,  while  woven  on  a  Wilton  loom,  is  a  flat,  pile- 
;  fabric.  While  the  ingrain  carpet  was  very  popular  dur- 
the  days  of  the  old-fashioned  parlor,  it  has  fallen  into 
Lise  because  it  lacks  the  wearing  qualities  of  pile  floor 
^erings. 

/elvet  carpets.  The  majority  of  plain  broadloom  carpets 
de  today  are  woven  on  the  velvet  or  tapestry  loom.  A 
vet  carpet  of  good  quality  closely  resembles  the  Wilton, 

:  does  not  have  wool  buried  in  the  back,  and  therefore  has 
:  the  resiliency  or  good  wearing  qualities  of  the  Wilton. 
n  patterned  weaves  this  loom  has  not  the  limitations  of 
ors  imposed  by  the  Jacquard  loom.  The  different  colors 
be  used  in  a  velvet  pattern  are  first  printed  on  the  yarn 
'ore  it  is  woven.  The  yam  used  must  be  of  consistently 
)d  quality  throughout  in  order  properly  to  take  the  various 
es. 

Tapestry  carpet  is  a  velvet  carpet  with  an  uncut  pile.  It 
leldom  used  today,  though  it  is  actually  the  forerunner  of 
:  popular  velvet  weave. 

\xminster  carpets.  The  Axminster  carpet  is  produced  in 
jater  volume  than  any  other  weave  today.  It  is  woven 
y  up  to  12  feet  in  width.  It  is  distinguishable  by  a  coarse, 
f  jute  back,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fabric  can  be  rolled 
gthwise  but  not  crosswise. 

'  The  Axminister  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  hand- 
I  ted  carpet,  in  its  constmction.  The  tufts  are  inserted 
!;  chanically  and  bound  down  in  the  weft,  but  not  knotted. 
I  )  wool  is  buried  in  the  back.  The  tufts  are  clearly  visible 
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on  the  face  of  the  carpet,  and  the  weave  permits  a  greatL 
variety  of  colors  and  designs. 

Luster-type  rugs,  woven  of  worsted  or  wool  yam  on  wide 
looms,  have  soft  cotton  backs.  They  are  washed  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  lime  which  produces  a  high 
luster.  While  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  original  color 
is  taken  out  with  this  washing,  the  remaining  color  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fast.  These  rugs  were  originally  known  as  “American 
oriental”  or  “domestic  oriental,”  terms  which  have  been  dis¬ 
carded.  Made  in  a  variety  of  patterns  as  rugs  in  stock  sizes, 
this  type  is  also  being  produced  in  plain  carpets. 

Domestic  carpets  justly  deserve  their  popularity.  They 
are  comparatively  inexpensive,  durable,  and  serviceable,  and 
always  in  good  taste,  if  a  reasonably  good  quality  is  selected 
in  a  color  that  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  The 
patterned  weaves  of  machine  manufacture  are  extensively 
used,  but  are  generally  not  selected  by  the  better  decorators. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  carpets  of  this  type  are  usually 
made  in  imitation  of  oriental  patterns,  and  being  machine 
products,  their  repeats  are  hard  and  stiff  in  effect,  lacking 
the  softness,  mellowness,  and  individuality  of  the  hand-made 
oriental  product.  In  other  words,  machine-made  “orientals” 
are  poor  imitations,  and  any  object  included  in  such  a  cate¬ 
gory  is  always  considered  in  bad  taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

In  this  group  are  placed  floor  coverings  of  special  weave 
made  both  by  hand  and  by  machine. 

Hooked  rugs  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  hand-made  rag 
rugs.  They  were  very  popular  in  the  American  colonies 
during  the  i8th  century,  and  continued  to  be  made  after  the 
Revolution  until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  In  a  few  )! 
localities  their  making  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  there  has  recently  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  their  use,  I 
causing  a  new  impetus  in  production.  The  process  of  manu-  j 
facture  is  very  simple.  The  design  is  outlined  on  a  piece  of  il, 
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arse  sacking  or  burlap,  and  tlic  strips  of  rags,  either  cotton 
wool,  are  hooked  through  it  to  form  the  pattern.  The 
ejecting  ends  of  the  strips  form  the  pile.  Designs  are 


t !  ;esy  American  Art  Association 

L  e  i8th  century  American  hooked  rug  showing  an  unusually  fine 

floral  pattern. 


5t  varied,  including  floral,  patriotic,  and  geometrical  types, 
uses  and  ships  are  sometimes  shown,  in  a  manner  similar 
^  the  samplers  of  the  period.  The  coloring  in  the  earlier 
mples  was  soft  and  delicate,  in  the  later  ones,  stronger 
cruder.  The  outline  of  the  rugs  was  sometimes  rec- 
^ular,  but  more  often  was  round  or  elliptical. 
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Braided  rugs  are  made  of  strips  of  rag  sewed  together  into 
long  bands.  Three  bands  are  braided  together,  and  the  braid 
is  sewed  in  spiral  form,  making  a  round  or  oval  shape. 
Crocheted  and  knitted  rugs  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  crocheting  or  knitting,  strips  of  cloth  being  used 


Courtesy  V'Soske  Shops 

Modern  hand-tufted,  carved,  and  hooked  rugs. 


in  place  of  yarn.  Like  hooked  and  braided  rugs,  these  are 
essentially  a  rural  home  industry.  All  the  rag  rugs,  particu¬ 
larly  the  hand-made  varieties,  are  appropriate  in  country  cot¬ 
tages  and  in  small,  informal  homes,  particularly  those  of  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Colonial  character. 

Rag  carpets  are  made  in  both  machine  and  hand  weaves. 
The  ordinary  grades  are  made  on  a  power  loom,  of  either 
cotton  or  woolen  rags,  bound  together  with  heavy  cotton 
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rp  threads.  A\'ool  is,  of  course,  more  durable,  but  for  bed- 
)ms  cotton  is  more  pleasing  in  color  and  texture.  The 
:igns  are  simple,  plain  fields  with  a  few  stripes.  Similar 
u'k  is  done  on  hand  looms,  though  this  method  has  now 
:n  laroelv  displaced  because  of  its  greater  cost. 


Interior  showing  the  rich  effect  o£  a  modern 
carved  carpet  in  self-tones. 

-  Carved  rugs  have  recently  come  into  vogue.  They  are  a 
)e  of  rug  made  by  hand  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
^  )wn  by  various  trade  names,  but  are,  because  of  their  con- 
j!  iction,  really  a  form  of  hooked  or  tufted  rug.  They  are 
i  ie  on  a  strong,  closely-woven  cotton  back  by  a  process  of 
*  ihing  woolen  yarn  through  the  fabric  from  the  back  by 
[  ms  of  a  looped  needle  or  hook.  This  process  leaves  yarn 
'  ps  on  the  face  of  the  carpet,  in  a  depth  of  nap  regulated 
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by  the  hook,  and  these  loops  are  then  sheared  to  a  smooth 
surface  or  left  uncut,  according  to  the  texture  desired.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  process  allows  a  great  variety  in  quality 
of  wool  used,  depth  of  pile,  closeness  of  tufting,  design  and 
color,  as  well  as  in  texture.  Plain  and  twisted  yarns  are  used 
in  a  combination  of  cut  and  uncut  tufts.  Some  of  these  rugs 


A  small  high-pile  wool  rug  designed  in  the  modern  French 
manner  in  pale  tones  of  green,  beige,  and  white.  These 
rugs  are  hand-made  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns,  and  are  suitable  for  modern  rooms. 


achieve  their  patterns  solely  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  sheared,  so  that  they  have  been  called  carved  rugs.  It 
is  possible  to  make  them  in  any  color  or  pattern  desired,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  novelty,  the  majority  of 
colors  and  patterns  made  to  date  are  modern  in  character. 
Some  patterns  are  produced  entirely  by  shaving  the  pile  to 
different  lengths  so  that  the  pattern  itself  has  a  high  pile  and 
the  field,  or  background,  is  short.  This  type  of  rug  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  in  modern  rooms. 


Summer  Floor  Coverings 

There  is  a  group  of  rugs  which  is  designed  mainly  for 
summer  use,  for  porches,  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  luxurious  pile  carpets.  In  the  group  are  thread 
and  thrum,  Klear-Flax,  and  fiber  rugs. 
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Thread  and  thrum.  A  flat,  pileless  carpet  woven  up  to  a 
dth  of  1 6  feet.  It  has  a  thick  cotton  warp,  a  thin  wool 
ft,  and  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  tapestry  weave, 
can  be  had  in  special  colors. 

JClear-Flax.  A  linen  fabric,  also  woven  flat  and  without 
e,  up  to  1 2  feet  in  width.  Carpets  of  this  type  are  woven 
a  variety  of  textures  and  patterns,  are  reversible,  and  are 
led  in  large  numbers  as  rugs  of  standard  sizes,  plain,  bor- 
'ed,  striped,  etc.  Klear-Flax  rugs  are  not  woven  to  special 
ler,  though  they  are  made  in  a  fairly  wide  range  of  stock 
ors. 

i^iber.  A  class  of  rug  recommended  for  porches  because 
its  ability  to  stand  water  without  damage.  It  can  be  de- 
ibed  in  general  as  a  double-faced  fabric,  containing  a  mix- 
e  of  low-grade  wool  and  wood  fiber  or  grass. 

SYNTHETIC  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

\mong  the  floor  coverings  made  from  combinations  of 
thetic  materials  may  be  mentioned  linoleum,  rubber  tile, 
k,  and  Zenitherm. 

linoleum.  A  material  made  of  a  composition  containing 
eat  flour,  crock,  and  sometimes  asbestos.  It  has  been  made 
y  in  6  foot  widths,  though  a  new  machine  is  now  com- 
ted  which  will  manufacture  it  in  a  9  foot  width.  Linoleum 
floors  is  made  in  varying  grades  and  thicknesses,  in  plain, 
e,  and  patterned  effects;  a  light  weight  is  made  for  walls, 
e  standard  thickness  for  floor  linoleum  is  Ys  inch. 
Patterned  linoleum  is  either  printed  or  inlaid.  When 
ited,  a  design  is  imprinted  on  the  surface  of  a  plain  back- 
und  color  of  light  weight  and  inferior  quality,  and  conse- 
mtly  such  a  design  wears  through  in  a  comparatively  short 
e.  In  inlaid  linoleum  the  various  colors  of  the  design  are 
lid  into  the  background  material  and  penetrate  its  entire 
:kness;  therefore,  the  design  is  permanent  during  the  life 
the  linoleum. 

finoleum  is  produced  only  in  standardized  stock  colors  and 
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patterns.  Because  of  durability,  low  cost,  great  variety  of 
available  colors,  and  exceptional  possibilities  in  novel  pattern  I 
arrangement,  the  use  of  linoleum  is  advantageous  in  rooms  of  ' 
a  modern  character.  Special  or  unusual  designs  and  borders  ; 
can  be  achieved  by  combining  plain  materials,  cut  out  and 


cuuiiesy  •  House  Beautiful”  Bride's  House;  F.  S.  Lincoln,  Photographer 


An  interesting  inlaid  linoleum  made  from  a  special  design  and  used 
in  a  traditional  foyer.  Any  design  may  be  produced  in  this  material 
to  correspond  with  the  character  or  style  of  the  room, 

laid  in  a  pattern  and  cemented  in  place.  All  linoleums  should 
be  laid  on  a  felt  paper  lining. 

Rubber  tile.  Made  of  a  rubber  composition  and  resilient 
to  the  step,  rubber  tile  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  where 
marble  floors  are  desirable.  It  is  made  only  in  stock  colors, 
which  include  a  great  variety  of  marbled  types.  Sheets  are 
made  24  by  36  inches,  and  can  be  cut  to  any  smaller  size. 
The  possibilities  in  design  are  practically  unlimited  in  this 
material.  Rubber  tile,  like  linoleum,  is  laid  in  cement. 

Cork.  A  popular  material  for  floor  covering,  particularly 
in  modern  rooms.  It  is  made  Ys  inch,  inch,  and  Yz  inch 
thick  for  floors,  and  in  thin  sheets  for  walls.  The  bulk  of  cork 
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)or  and  wall  covering  is  made  in  one  of  the  three  stock 
ades  of  brown,  though  it  may  also  be  stained  to  a  variety 
colors. 

Zenitherm.  A  material  made  of  a  combination  of  selected 
)od  fiber  and  highest  quality  calcined  magnesium  oxide, 
has  a  marble-like  surface  and  solidity,  but  is  comparatively 
ht  in  weight  and  can  be  nailed  or  screwed  like  wood, 
is  weather-  and  fire-resistant.  It  is  made  in  blocks  or 
aares  in  15  standard  sizes  and  in  special  sizes  by  specifica- 
n.  Floor  and  wall  covering  types  are  %  inch  thick,  stair 
■ads  1 54  inches.  Standard  mouldings  and  trim  are  also  car- 
d  in  stock. 

This  material  is  much  used  for  floors  and  walls  in  public 
ilding^s.  In  its  texture  it  resembles  travertine  stone.  It  can 
had  in  only  a  few  colors. 

SELECTION  AND  LAYING  OF  CARPETS 

. 

Carpets  should  be  sufliciently  large  exactly  to  fit  the  dimen- 
ns  of  the  room  up  to  the  baseboard.  Where  breaks  occur 
the  shape  of  the  room,  around  hearths,  and  elsewhere,  the 
:pet  should  be  cut  to  fit,  and  the  cut  edges  should  be  thor- 
ghly  finished  to  prevent  ravelling.  As  broadloom  carpets 
me  in  stock  widths,  one  can  usually  be  found  to  correspond 
)sely  to  the  width  of  a  room.  Any  length  is  obtainable. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  carpets  laid  over  a  layer  of  felt, 
lere  are  inexpensive  manufactured  products  that  are  made 
'  this  purpose.  The  extra  layer  of  felt  adds  to  the  softness 
i  durability  of  the  floor  covering. 

Domestic  carpets  come  in  a  very  wide  range  of  colors,  and 
^  i  color  effect  of  a  pile  fabric  changes  according  to  the 
'  ection  from  which  one  looks  at  it,  and  the  amount  of  light 
•own  upon  it.  As  the  pile  has  a  tendency  to  bend  side- 
ys,  the  color  effect  is  much  darker  when  one  looks  into  the 
e  than  when  one  looks  at  the  side  of  it.  This  condition 
[St  be  considered  in  deciding  in  which  direction  a  carpet 
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should  be  laid.  As  a  rule,  neutral-colored,  dark-toned  floor 
coverings  are  the  most  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 
Greater  novelty  and  more  up-to-date  effects  may  be  carried 
out  in  white  and  light  pastel  shades,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  such  colors  must  be  frequently  cleaned,  the  expense  of 
upkeep  is  high. 
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WALLPAPERS 


^HE  INVENTION  of  wallpaper  was  a  very  fortunate 
^  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  decorative  arts,  because 
)ermitted  people  of  small  means  to  enrich  their  walls  with 


;sy  Nancy  McClelland 

Chinese  paper  made  for  the  European  trade.  Birds  and  blos- 
ing  trees  are  painted  in  bright  colors  on  a  pale  blue  background. 


patterns— a  decoration  which  before  had  only  been  pos- 
s  with  painted  murals  or  expensive  fabrics. 
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It  is  hard  to  know  exactly  when  wallpaper  was  first  made.] 
Records  state  that  it  was  used  in  China  as  far  back  as  200  b.c.^ 
All  old  Chinese  wallpaper  was  hand  painted,  and  the  system  ■! 
of  hand  painting  was  maintained  well  through  the  1 8th  cen- 1 
tury.  Chinese  wallpaper  was  imported  into  France  and  Eng-^i 
land  in  the  early  years  of  the  1 6th  century.  At  that  time  the 


Examples  of  French  wallpaper.  Left,  an  interesting  early  Louis' 
XIV  flock  paper  in  an  all-over  pattern  with  cream  ground  and  gray¬ 
ish  brown  design.  Right,  a  Louis  XVI  wallpaper  showing  a  dainty 
pattern  of  natural  flowers  and  cupids  very  similar  to  contemporary, 
textile  designs.  The  pattern  is  attributed  to  Jacquemart  and  Benard.^ 

oriental  painted  papers  came  in  small  rectangles  about  iiYi 
by  i6!4  inches.  The  Chinese  patterns  were  made  without 
a  definite  effect  of  light  and  shade;  flat  tones  were  used  with 
contrasting  colors;  and  birds  and  flowers  were  popular  sub¬ 
jects.  After  1750,  landscape  effects  were  produced  in  false 
perspective. 

The  Dominotiers.  The  demand  for  a  cheap  patterned  wall 
decoration  increased  greatly  in  Europe  after  the  importation 
of  the  Chinese  examples.  A  guild  of  painters  and  paper- 
makers  known  as  the  Dominotiers  was  established  in  France 
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the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century  to  create  a  domestic 
astitute.  The  Dominotiers  produced  papers  that  imitated 
irble  graining,  and  also  made  papers  covered  with  small 
nd-painted  or  stencilled  patterns  and  grotesques. 

During  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  the  wealthy  classes  in 
irope  were  covering  their  plaster  walls  with  wood,  tapes- 


^  ;esy  Xancy  McClelland 

I  lis  XVI  wallpaper  used  to  coyer  a  screen.  The  design  is  attrib- 
!i  d  to  Reveillon  and  consists  of  arabesques  and  medallions  in  colors 
on  a  tan  ground. 

is,  and  leather.  In  the  17th  century  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
re  hung  with  brocades,  velvets,  and  damasks.  Le  Fran9ois 
1620  introduced  a  method  of  imitating  brocaded  velvets  in 
)er.  Paper  made  in  this  fashion  was  known  as  flock  paper, 
extile  pattern  was  printed  in  varnish  on  paper  sheets;  pow- 
ed  wool  was  then  scattered  over  the  pattern,  and  when 
{  %  the  result  looked  remarkably  like  velvet.  Flock  papers 
re  made  in  England  in  1634. 

^apillon’s  influence  (about  1688).  Jean  Papillon,  a 
nchman,  was  the  first  to  make  paper  designs  in  repeating 
terns  that  would  match  on  all  sides  when  the  separate  sheets 
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were  pasted  together.  Papillon  produced  his  patterns  by  carv- 1 
ing  them  in  large  wood-blocks,  covering  the  blocks  with  the' 
necessary  pigments,  and  then  pressing  them  against  sheets  of 
paper.  In  this  way  he  could  make  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  patterned  paper  than  by  painting  each  sheet  separately. 


By  using  separate  blocks  for  each  color,  he  could  print  any 
pattern  in  any  number  of  colors  desired.  Papillon  is  the  real 
inventor  of  wallpaper  as  it  is  known  today. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  used  both  flock  papers  and  Papil¬ 
lon  designs  and  had  much  to  do  with  popularizing  the  use  of 
wallpaper  in  France  during  the  mid- 1 8th  century.  As  this 
was  the  period  of  the  famous  chinoiseries  and  singeries  in 
French  art,  many  of  the  wallpaper  patterns  were  made  with 
similar  motifs  and  subject  matter. 
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Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  oi  Art 


A  Jackson  paper  imported  to  America  and  used  in  the  original  Van 
Rensselaer  Mansion,  Albany,  New  York. 


WALLPAPERS 


^eveillon’s  productions.  In  1752  Reveillon  started  a  wall- 
)er  shop  and  factory  in  Paris.  With  the  increasing  de¬ 
ad  for  cheaper  types  of  wall  decoration,  he  produced  pic- 


esy  Nancy  McClelland 

nch  wallpapers.  Left,  i8th  century  paper  with  an  all-over  design 
'  lalmon-pink  pomegranates  and  green  stems  on  a  yellow  back- 
[  |  md.  Right,  Directoire  paper  in  which  a  spot  pattern  alternates 
j.,  1  vertical  stripes.  The  drapery  frieze  and  base-border  motifs 
are  added  features. 

al  hand-blocked  panels  that  were  intended  to  replace  the 
i  itings  that  were  being  used  in  the  fields  of  wood  panels, 
1  popular  in  French  interior  decoration.  Small  panels  and 
lettes  were  also  designed  for  overdoor  and  overmantel 
neaux.  Reveillon  was  a  remarkable  craftsman  and  made 
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Courtesy  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  N^w  jtiiigland  Antiquities. 


Interesting  wallpapers.  Above,  paper  designed  by  John  Baptist 
Jackson  and  dated  1786.  Notice  the  rococo  scrolls  used  to  frame 
the  panels,  and  the  characteristic  scene  of  Roman  ruins.  Below, 
Colonial  paper  in  the  hall  of  Hamilton  House,  South  Berwick, 
Maine.  The  repetition  of  the  arch  motif  is  softened  by  the  inter¬ 
twining  garlands.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  Paul  Revere’s  home. 


WALLPAPERS 


ome  of  the  most  beautiful  wallpaper  patterns  ever  produced, 
itany  of  the  original  hand-blocks  made  by  Reveillon  are  in 
xistence  today  and  have  been  used  in  making  reproductions 
)f  his  work.  At  times  he  employed  designers  to  assist  him, 
ome  of  whom  had  also  worked  for  Oberkampf,  the  manufac- 
urer  of  toiles-de-Jouy.  Among  them  was  Huet. 

Reveillon’s  factory  was  partially  destroyed  during  the 
"rench  Revolution,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  England, 
vhere  he  died  in  1795.  His  factory  was  later  operated  by 
■  acquemart  and  Benard,  who  continued  his  processes  with 
lesigns  in  the  Directoire  and  Empire  feeling. 

Jackson  and  later  manufacturers.  John  Baptist  Jackson 
vas  one  of  the  most  important  persons  connected  with  the 
vallpaper  industry  in  England.  He  studied  and  worked  in 
i^aris  under  Papillon,  and  in  Venice,  and  opened  a  factory 
n  Battersea,  England,  in  1746.  He  was  particularly  known 
dr  his  pictorial  panels  framed  in  hand-blocked  representations 
)f  stucco  forms  designed  in  a  rococo  manner.  The  subject 
natter  of  his  panels  was  selected  from  Venetian  and  Roman 
andscapes  and  French  engravings. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  i8th  century,  scenic  papers 
.vere  produced  in  France  and  Alsace  by  Joseph  Dufour  and 
Ifean  Zuber.  These  greatly  differed  from  the  earlier  pictorial 
3apers  that  were  intended  for  small  panels  only.  The  scenic 
Dapers  were  made  in  a  series  of  connecting  strips  that  were 
ntended  to  cover  the  entire  wall  space  of  a  room  from  the 
:op  of  a  low  dado  to  the  cornice  or  ceiling.  . 

From  1800  until  1850  scenic  papers  were  printed  from 
land-blocks.  The  popularity  of  the  scenic  designs  spread 
Dver  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America.  A  great  variety  of 
jubject  matter  was  produced,  such  as  landscapes,  seascapes, 
town  views,  places,  and  events.  Because  the  invention  of 
this  type  of  wallpaper  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  classic 
irts  were  being  revived,  many  patterns  showed  classical  ruins 
and  mythological  figures.  The  papers  were  made  in  both 
[colored  and  monotone  effects  and  so  intricate  were  many  of 
the  designs  that  3,000  wood-blocks  were  necessary  to  pro- 
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duce  them.  The  paper  stock  used  in  their  manufacture  was 
made  entirely  from  linen  rags,  which  explains  the  lasting 
qualities  of  some  of  the  antique  examples. 

Wallpaper  was  first  printed  in  America  about  1739  by 
Plunket  Fleeson  of  Philadelphia,  who  built  up  a  considerable 
business  in  domestic  wares  because  of  the  high  duty  imposed 
on  the  imported  article. 

Printing  long  rolls  of  paper  in  all-over  patterns  was  begun 
about  1800.  Machine  printing  on  cheap  paper  started  about 
1840,  at  which  time  thought  in  the  development  of  patterns 
ceased,  and  all  efforts  were  placed  upon  methods  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  manufacturing.  It  has  only  been  during  the  20th 
century  that  a  renewal  of  the  appreciation  of  merit  in  wall¬ 
paper  design  has  been  noticeable. 

Modern  manufacturing  methods.  Today,  wallpapers  that 
are  available  to  the  decorator  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  finest  examples  are  made  in  the  old  manner  by  hand¬ 
blocking,  and  are  usually  reproductions  of  the  antiques  in 
which  much  thought  was  given  to  both  color  and  pattern. 
The  cheaper  or  commercial  grades,  which  are  used  in  far 
greater  quantities,  are  made  by  roller  printing.  Scenic  papers 
or  large  repeating  patterns  must  still  be  made  by  hand,  which 
adds  considerably  to  their  cost.  Overlapping  of  colors  is  not 
possible  in  the  machine  product,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
colors  of  the  pattern  are  printed  in  rapid  succession  and  be¬ 
fore  the  previously  printed  color  is  dry.  In  hand-blocked 
papers  each  color  dries  before  the  subsequent  one  is  applied 
and  this  allows  for  overprinting  strong,  small  spots  of  high¬ 
light  or  shadow  that  .add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  picture  or  pattern. 

Wallpaper  sizes.  Scenic  wallpapers  are  made  in  series  of 
separate  strips,  19  inches  wide  and  6  to  10  feet  long.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  number  of  strips  composes  each  complete  set.  If  there 
are  not  sufficient  strips  in  a  single  set  to  cover  the  walls  of  a 
room,  it  is  necessary  to  use  additional  strips  or  to  cover  only 
a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  room.  In  repeat  patterns  made 
by  the  hand-block  process,  the  repeat  may  be  longer  than  in 
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[nteresting  wallpapers.  Left,  French  Empire  paper  much  used  in 
sarly  igth  century  American  homes.  The  background  is  pumpkin- 
:olored  and  the  scenes  are  said  to  represent  the  King  of  Rome  play- 
ng  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  Right,  paper  made  to  imitate 
narble.  The  panel  inset  of  alternating  medallion  and  foliage  motifs 
md  the  small  top  panel  are  framed  with  strips  of  mouldings  and 

marbled  paper. 


i 

I 
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machine-made  papers,  where  the  repeats  must  be  the  same 
length  as  the  circumference  of  the  roller  that  prints  them. 
This  dimension  may  vary,  but  in  most  papers  of  this  type 
the  repeat  has  been  standardized  at  i8,  or  21  inches. 

French  commercial  papers  are  usually  V2  rneter  or  about  19 
inches  wide.  English  papers  are  22  inches,  and  American 


Courtesy  Nancy  McClelland;  Publisher’s  Photo  Service  / 


Drapery  frieze  paper  in  mauve,  gold,  and  blue.  An  early  design  by  ,  - 
Dufour,  before  he  turned  to  making  scenic  papers. 


papers  vary  from  20  to  21  inches  in  width,  which  dimension 
includes  a  selvage  that  must  be  trimmed  before  use,  reducing  j 
the  width  of  the  paper  to  18  inches.  A  few  American  papers  ; 
are  made  30  inches  wide.  Wallpapers  are  sold  by  the  roll,.  • 
which  always  consists  of  exactly  36  square  feet.  Papers  are  j 
delivered  in  what  is  known  as  a  bundle  which  may  consist  j 
of  lYz,  2,  or  3  rolls.  j 

Figuring  quantities.  In  ordering  scenic  wallpaper,  the  ex¬ 
act  perimeter  of  the  walls  of  the  room  should  be  figured  in 
inches.  The  width  of  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
deducted.  This  length  should  be  divided  by  the  width  of 
each  strip;  the  result  will  give  the  number  of  strips  required. , 
In  ordering  all-over  patterned  wallpaper  by  the  roll,  the 
square  foot  area  of  the  walls  to  be  covered  should  be  figured. 
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his  area  slioiild  be  divided  by  30,  which,  allowing  for  cur¬ 
ing  and  v^astage,  will  give  the  number  of  rolls  required. 
3rdinarv-si/.ed  \\dndows  and  doors  should  not  be  deducted 
torn  the  wall  area. 

Preparation  of  walls.  For  reasons  of  protection  it  is  ad- 
isable  to  put  a  lining  paper  on  the  wall  before  applying  the 
iner  papers.  This  protects  the  finished  paper  from  absorb- 
ag  discoloration  from  the  plaster,  and  usually  prevents  the 
hov'ing  of  cracks  that  may  appear.  Both  the  lining  paper 


nteresting  Victorian  cornice  frieze  of  flock  paper  with  grisaille 
pattern  on  an  orange-red  background. 


nd  finished  paper  should  be  applied  with  butt  joints  rather 
lan  overlapping  joints. 

W  hen  very  expensive  antique  or  scenic  wallpaper  is  used, 
le  walls  should  always  be  covered  in  advance  with  muslin, 
tid  the  paper  glued  to  the  fabric.  This  will  permit  removing 
le  paper  without  tearing,  if  occasion  for  this  should  arise. 
Valuable  wallpaper  may  be  sized  (covered  with  a  coating  of 
lue  or  gelatin)  and  then  shellacked  with  white  shellac.  This 
rotects  the  paper  from  dirt,  dust,  and  finger  marks  and  per- 
lits  gentle  washing  with  a  damp  rag.  Care  should  be  taken 
1  applying  the  size  to  prevent  the  colors  from  running,  as 
lany  wallpapers  are  printed  with  water-color  or  tempera 
amts  that  dissolve  when  liquids  are  used.  The  shellacking 
mds  to  give  the  paper  a  warm  yellowish  tone,  gives  it  a 
ightly  antique  appearance,  causes  the  colors  to  be  more  bril- 
ant,  and  to  be  blended  in  a  more  harmonious  effect. 

Character  of  patterns.  The  most  expensive  wallpapers 
•e  the  pictorial  panels  and  scenic  types.  All-over  repeating 
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patterns  come  in  unlimited  numbers  of  subjects  and  colors,  J 
although  each  pattern  is  usually  made  in  only  a  few  different  j 
color  schemes.  Appropriate  wallpaper  patterns  may  now  be  i 
had  for  any  room  in  the  house.  Floral  and  leaf  patterns  are  | 
the  most  common,  and  usually  the  conventionalized  forms  I 


sms 


Courtesy  Nancy  McClelland 


Mouldings  and  borders  are  extremely  useful  for  giving  a  finished 
appearance  to  an  all-over  paper  design  or  for  creating  the  effect  of 
panelling.  They  are  available  in  many  widths,  colors,  and  patterns. 


are  in  best  taste.  Too  great  realism  is  inadvisable.  Many 
striped,  abstract,  and  textile  patterns  may  also  be  found. 
Where  walls  are  completely  covered  with  paper  it  is  some¬ 
times  advisable  to  create  an  effect  of  variety  by  using  extra 
borders  at  the  top  or  baseboard  of  the  room  or  around  door 
and  window  trim.  Many  borders  are  made  that  correspond 
to  special  wallpaper  patterns,  and  panel  effects  may  also  be 
produced  by  border  strips.  In  this  arrangement,  the  wall¬ 
paper  is  used  inside  the  panel  and  the  stiles  are  covered  with 
a  contrasting  plain  paper  or  one  which  corresponds  to  the 
background  of  the  patterned  paper. 
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Papers  arc  also  made  to  imitate  marble  and  wood  graining, 
"his  type  slioiild  be  applied  in  stiles  and  panels  arranged  in 
1C  same  manner  as  real  marble  or  woodwork. 

A\'allpapcr  reproductions  of  architectural  features  are  also 
btainablc.  Column,  pilaster,  dado,  arch,  and  cornice  effects 
ave  been  extensively  used  to  good  advantage  by  leading  dec- 
rators.  These  forms  necessitate  a  careful  advance  design  for 
le  layout  so  that  the  wall  composition  will  be  agreeable, 
"arious  trellis  patterns  are  also  available  for  rooms  requiring 
n  outdoor  effect.  Waterproof  wallpapers  are  available  for 
se  in  bathrooms  or  places  that  are  apt  to  be  damp. 

In  addition  to  wallpaper,  thin  wood  veneers  are  now  ob- 
tillable  in  rolls  and  may  be  applied  to  the  walls  in  the  same 
."ay  that  paper  is.  As  this  is  a  comparatively  new  material, 
le  effect  is  usually  modern  in  character. 

Certain  photographers  specialize  in  making  what  are 
nown  as  “photo-murals.”  These  consist  of  enormous  paper 
ilargements  of  photographs,  drawings,  prints,  or  other  pic- 
ires.  The  enlargements  are  in  black  and  white,  but  they 
lay  also  be  tinted  in  colors  so  that  they  have  an  effect  on  a 
"all  similar  to  a  scenic  paper  or  mural  decoration  and,  of 
ourse,  have  the  advantage  of  being  unique. 

The  use  of  wallpaper.  A  room  that  is  treated  with  wall- 
aper  needs  less  furnishing  and  fewer  accessories  than  one 
Tose  walls  are  treated  in  a  plain  color.  The  wallpaper, 
articularly  if  it  be  a  scenic  type,  becomes  the  most  prom- 
lent  decorative  element  in  the  room'.  The  stronger  the 
olors  and  contrasts  of  the  pattern,  the  more  outstanding  is 
le  effect,  and  if  they  are  too  sharp,  the  walls,  instead  of  re¬ 
taining  a  background  for  the  furnishings,  protrude  into  the 
ecorative  scheme. 

Wallpaper  makes  a  room  gayer  in  appearance  and  more 
^stless  in  effect.  Many  wallpapers  fatigue  the  eye  if  one  is 
onstantly  forced  to  look  at  them.  This  point,  therefore, 
lould  be  seriously  considered  before  making  a  choice  be- 
veen  wallpaper  or  plain-colored  walls.  To  counteract  this 
isadvantage  some  rooms  are  treated  with  wallpaper  on  only 
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One  of  the  great  uses  of  photo-murals  is  in  producing  enlargements 
of  actual  scenes  from  nature.  Such  a  feature  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  office  of  a  travel  bureau,  shown  above.  Below,  an  en¬ 
trance  lobby  decorated  with  photo-murals  which  are  enlargements  of 
drawings  made  in  the  classical  manner.  The  photographs  are  framed 
with  a  wallpaper  border  which  is  also  used  as  a  cornice  and  base 
decoration  and  door  trim  enrichment. 


WALLPArERS 


Type  of  wallpaper  with  small  figure  scenes,  gar¬ 
land  frieze,  and  base  border,  popular  in  America 
during  the  early  19th  century.  The  subject  of  this 
paper  is  “Blind  Love.” 

3r  covering  entire  walls  in  rooms  of  constant  use  such  as 
edrooms  and  living  rooms.  Wallpapers  of  striking  patterns 
lay  be  used  to  advantage  in  entrance  halls,  passageways, 
uest  rooms,  and  other  portions  of  the  house  less  permanently 
ccupied. 

Wallpaper  patterns  may  conflict  with  other  wall  decora- 
ons  such  as  pictures,  wall  sconces,  and  hanging  objects.  If 
:  ne  desires  to  use  the  latter  with  wallpaper,  it  is  necessary 
)  use  a  wallpaper  of  delicate  colors  and  rather  small-scale 
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art  of  the  wall  area,  altliough  there  must  be  a  logical  reason 
or  using  it  in  this  manner.  Pictorial  panels  and  scenic  papers 
re  the  best  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

Wallpapers  in  pale  or  neutral  colors,  monotones,  and  pat- 
urns  showing  a  large  area  of  background,  are  more  suitable 
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Courtesy  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Above,  one  o£  a  series  of  historic  scenic  papers  known  as  “Venetian 
Scenes,”  which  were  produced  in  grisaille  or  sepia.  Many  papers 
of  this  type  were  hand-painted  as  well  as  printed  by  the  hand-block 
process.  Below,  scenic  paper  known  as  “The  Seasons,”  taken  from 
a  house  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  properly  used  above  a  dado. 


WALLPAPERS 


attcrn;  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  use  only  pictures  that 
re  large  enough  not  to  be  lost  in  the  pattern  of  the  paper, 
looms  in  which  wallpapers  are  used  usually  require  very 
ew  other  patterned  surfaces.  In  order  to  attain  optical  relief 
nd  contrast  if  a  wallpaper  has  a  prominent  pattern,  drapery 
laterials  should  preferably  be  in  plain  colors  or  inconspicu- 
us  patterns  and  the  draperies  themselves  designed  with  sim- 
)le  edging,  fringe,  or  ruffle  of  a  different  hue.  The  same 
dea  may  be  carried  out  in  the  upholstery  materials,  although 
is  less  important  to  maintain  simplicity  of  surface  in  the 
pholstery  than  in  the  window  draperies. 

It  is  usually  wise  to  allow  the  colors  of  the  wallpaper  pat- 
ern  to  fix  the  color  scheme  for  the  whole  room  by  distribut- 
ag  the  wallpaper  colors  in  the  furnishings,  draperies,  and 
rimmings. 

The  scale  of  a  wallpaper  pattern  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
ance.  While  there  is  no  unalterable  rule  regarding  this  mat¬ 
er,  generally  speaking  small  patterns  are  used  for  small  rooms 
nd  large  patterns  for  large  rooms;  but  much  depends  upon 
le  pattern  and  its  strength  of  tonal  value.  Experience  and  a 
est  of  a  large  sample  of  the  paper  in  the  room  where  it  is  to 
)e  placed  is  the  only  safe  method  of  determining  whether 
he  scale  of  the  pattern  appears  too  large  or  too  small.  The 
ubject  of  the  pattern  must  also  be  considered  from  the  point 
)f  view  of  suitability  to  the  character  of  the  room.  Small 
amples  of  wallpaper  tested  on  a  white  plaster  wall  are  apt 
D  be  lighter  in  appearance  than  they  will  be  when  the 
/alls  are  completely  covered  with  the  paper,  and  the  room 
urnished  and  curtains  hung.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
0  select  a  paper  that  appears  a  little  too  light  in  the 
imple. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  making  a  good  selection,  it  is  perhaps 
vise  to  obtain  a  paper  that  is  a  copy  or  close  imitation  of  an 
ntique  design.  However,  many  excellent  modern  designs 
lave  been  produced.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
ncrease  in  the  appreciation  of  good  design  on  the  part  of 
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An  example  of  an  original  painted  Chinese  scenic  paper  similar  to 
those  brought  to  America  on  the  trading  ships  in  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century  and  used  in  the  Colonial  rooms  of  the  period. 


urtesy  Nancy 

:autiful  paper  frieze  of  classic  design  that  is  a  reproduction  of 
plaster  ornament  in  the  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles. 

ade  papers  have  the  advantage,  of  course,  of  being  far  less 
pensive. 

A  brief  list  of  some  of  the  most  popular  pattern  types 
Hows: 

.  Plain  colors. 

.  Small-scale  all-over  patterns. 

.  Spot  patterns  composed  of  evenly  distributed  stars,  dots, 
rosettes,  or  other  small  motifs. 

.  Stripes,  both  narrow  and  wide,  in  two  or  more  colors. 

.  Plaids,  checks,  and  cross  patterns. 
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ath  the  manufacturers  and  the  public.  As  the  range  of 
itterns  in  wallpaper  is  exceedingly  wide,  it  is  impossiWe  to 
ve  a  complete  list.  Sometimes  the  patterns  and  colors  of 
ipers  made  in  iMigland  and  France  are  superior  to  those  of 
e  machine  products  made  in  the  United  States.  Machine- 
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I 

6.  Geometrical  forms,  consisting  of  interlacing  lines  forming  ’ 

squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  diamond  shapes,  waves,  circles,  ' 
and  ellipses.  i 

7.  Human,  animal,  and  bird  all-over  patterns.  | 

8.  Floral  and  verdure  effects  in  all-over  patterns  or  in  vertical  ‘ 

strips.  I  I 


Example  o£  two  modern  wallpapers:  Left,  “The  Bird  and  Basket”^ 
alternating  with  vertical  stripes.  The  repeat  is  about  27".  Right, 
“Privet,”  a  conventionalized  interpretation  of  the  privet  branch 
forming  an  all-over  pattern.  The  repeat  is  18". 

9.  Imitation  textiles,  tapestries,  wood,  marble,  plaster,  stone,  and 
tile. 

10.  Chinese  wallpapers  and  tea-papers. 

1 1 .  Abstract  designs  in  all-over  repeats.  ^ 

12.  Architectural  papers. 

13.  Pictorial  panels  and  scenic  papers. 

14.  Panels,  borders,  and  mouldings. 


»  : 


i 
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PICTURES 


N  THE  ROOMS  of  the  average  house,  hung  pictures  are 
.  the  most  important  of  the  minor  accessories,  and  the  gen- 
al  type  of  pictures  used  may  add  or  detract  more  than  any 
her  feature,  in  giving  the  room  a  desired  character. 

In  the  selection  and  placing  of  pictures,  it  is  important  to 
insider  the  quantity  needed,  the  size  and  scale  of  each,  the 
lationship  to  the  wall  composition,  the  frame,  subject  mat- 
r,  colors,  and  general  art  value. 

Such  a  vast  number  of  books  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
:t  of  pictures  that  collateral  reading  and  study  are  advisable 
d  may  easily  be  pursued.  It  is  possible  here  to  give  only  a 
ief  outline  of  the  available  types  of  pictures,  with  a  recom- 
mdation  as  to  their  selection  and  arrangement  in  contem- 
rary  decoration. 

Rooms  whose  walls  are  decorated  with  murals,  scenic  wall- 
per,  or  paper  having  a  large,  strongly  contrasting  pattern 
►  not  usually  require  additional  pictorial  enrichment.  If 
..tures  are  used  on  wallpaper,  they  should  be  sufficiently 
portant  in  size  and  tonal  value  not  to  appear  lost.  Hung 
:tures  are  at  their  best  against  plain  and  preferably  neutral- 
lored  backgrounds. 

Subject  matter  for  pictures.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  any  rules 
r  the  proper  subject  matter  for  pictures  to  be  used  in  any 
scial  room,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  subjects  should  be 
ected  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  room  and  to  the 
es  and  dislikes  of  the  occupants.  Hobbies  and  personal 
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interests,  as  well  as  the  purpose  of  the  room,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  Pictures  should  never  be  selected  merely  to  fill 
wall  space.  There  should  be  a  personal  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  occupant  of  the  room  in  looking  at  every  picture 
that  is  used.  The  subject  matter  and  the  technique  of  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  thoroughly  understood  if  one  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  any  type  of  framed  pictorial  deco¬ 
ration.  Pictures  are  usually  purchased  with  the  idea  of  rela¬ 
tively  permanent  use,  and  permanency  tends  to  fatigue;  there¬ 
fore,  unless  interest  and  delight  is  felt  in  viewing  a  picture  it 
may  eventually  become  an  annoyance  and,  therefore,  a  piece 
of  bad  decoration.  Interest  in  a  picture  is  usually  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  but  the  true  connoisseur  may  also  enjoy  the 
technique,  color,  composition,  historical  association,  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  reproductive  process  by  which  the  picture  is  made. 

Classification  of  pictures.  The  greatest  examples  of  pic¬ 
torial  art  are  probably  the  mosaics  of  antiquity  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  and  the  frescoes  and  paintings  by  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance.  From  this  artistic  inheritance  have  developed, 
in  a  gradual  evolution,  all  the  subsequent  schools  of  drawing 
and  painting.  After  the  invention  of  printing  many  processes 
were  introduced  for  making  pictorial  decorations  in  quantity. 
Some  of  these  were  intended  to  reproduce  the  work  of  the 
great  masters,  although  eventually  the  processes  required  such 
craftsmanship  and  technique  that  pictures  made  from  them 
were  considered  works  of  art  in  themselves,  and  in  time 
pictures  were  made  by  graphic  and  other  processes  in  which 
no  effort  was  made  to  reproduce  the  work  of  the  painters 
of  the  period. 

Down  to  modern  times,  however,  painters  have  dominated 
the  pictorial  and  graphic  arts. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING 

It  is  essential  that  every  person  who  claims  any  degree  of 
culture  should  at  least  have  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  great  schools  of  painting  and  know  the  names  of  their 
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ding  exponents.  While  the  works  of  the  great  artists  are 
doin  available  to  the  decorator,  his  training  would  be  far 
m  complete  without  a  brief  understanding  of  the  develop- 
nt  of  this  major  fine  art. 

Italian  painting.  The  pictorial  arts  of  the  Renaissance 
re  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  painting  of  classic  an¬ 
ility  and  the  Aliddle  Ages,  although  a  logical  sequence  can 
traced  from  the  Gothic  period  to  the  present.  The  spirit 
realism  and  classicism  that  had  been  stifled  for  centuries  by 
zantine  conventionalism  and  Gothic  mysticism  was  appar- 
:  at  the  outset  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  schools  of  the  late  14th  and  early  15  th  centuries  were 
icerned  with  breaking  away  from  the  old  traditions  and 
nting  in  a  more  realistic  manner.  Since  many  of  their 
ists,  however,  still  painted  in  the  Gothic  or  Byzantine  tra- 
ion  and  lacked  sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  per- 
ctive,  they  are  generally  referred  to  as  primitives. 

The  Siennese  school.  The  primitives  of  the  Siennese 
ool  included  Cimabue,  Duccio,  and  Simone  Martini,  all  of 
om  painted  in  a  style  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Byzantine 
saics  and  Gothic  illuminated  manuscripts.  Flat  symbolical 
ares  were  painted  in  brilliant  colors  on  gold  backgrounds, 
:h  the  emphasis  on  the  expression  of  religious  emotion, 
ccio’s  “Majesta”  and  Simone  Martini’s  “Annunciation”  are 
best  examples  of  this  school. 

The  Florentine  school.  Giotto  was  the  first  naturalist 
nter  of  the  Florentine  school  and  of  all  Italy;  and  by  his 
phasis  on  broad  structural  form  in  his  religious  frescoes  he 
i  :ted  the  movement  toward  naturalism  which  was  later  to 
:  ninate  the  entire  school. 

Tom  Giotto  through  Michelangelo,  the  Florentine  school 
'  wed  a  consistent  development  of  naturalistic  painting  to 
egree  of  excellence  which  has  yet  to  be  approached.  In 
early  15  th  century,  two  schools  of  painting  with  widely 
c  erent  characteristics,  which  were  to  be  fused  and  to  form 
t:  foundation  for  the  masterpieces  of  the  i6th  century,  were 
I'  irishing.  The  first^of  these  was  the  school  of  lyricists  or 
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Florentine  school  o£  the  early  Renaissance.  Above,  “Death  o£  St. 
Francis,  Santa  Croce,  Florence,”  by  Giotto.  Below,  “Spring,”  by 
Sandro  Botticelli. 
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enlists,  as  they  were  called.  Fra  Angelico,  with  his  sweet 
igious  pictures,  was  the  forerunner  of  this  school,  the 
hetic  value  of  which  lay  in  its  rhythmic  use  of  line,  its 
:terns,  and  its  beautiful  use  of  color.  He  was  followed  by 
1  Filippo  Lippi,  whose  paintings  were  ostensibly  religious, 
t  actually  were  chronicles  of  contemporary  Florentine  life. 


Florentine  school  of  the  high  Renaissance.  “Holy 
Family,”  by  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 


d  by  Botticelli,  who  is  better  known  for  his  decorative 
ntings  of  pagan  mythology  than  for  his  religious  subjects. 
The  second  was  the  experimental  or  scientific  school  orig- 
ting  with  the  work  of  Masaccio,  who  first  attempted  to 
ider  structural  form  as  it  exists  in  space.  Although 
isaccio  died  at  an  early  age,  his  work  was  continued  by 
:cello,  Castagno,  Pollaiuolo,  and  Verrocchio.  Uccello 
mt  long  nights  scientifically  figuring  out  problems  of  per- 
I  active,  while  the  latter  three  artists  were  interested  in  the 
curate  representation  of  the  nude  figure  and  its  organic 
ucture  in  quiet  positions  and  in  movement. 
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Thus  the  road  was  paved  by  the  efforts  and  achievements 
of  these  schools  for  the  perfect  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Michelangelo.  These  Florentine 
painters  of  the  late  15th  and  early  i6th  centuries  painted 


Florentine  school  o£  the  high  Renaissance.  “Ma¬ 
donna  with  St.  Anne/’  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


madonnas,  religious  pictures  illustrating  biblical  stories,  por¬ 
traits,  and  classical  subjects,  and  have  rarely  been  surpassed  in 
their  accurate  rendering  of.  the  human  form,  of  space,  and  of 
light,  in  their  interpretation  of  character,  and  in  their  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  religious  thought  and  feeling.  Perhaps  the  two 
most  famous  works  of  the  Florentine  school  at  its  peak  are 
da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper”  and  Michelangelo’s  decoration  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel. 


.  i 
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The  Venetian  school.  Contemporaneous  with  the  great 
naissance  school  of  Florence  was  the  Venetian  school, 
rticiilarly  known  for  its  lavishness,  brilliant  color,  strong 
j  of  light  and  shade,  and  poetic  interpretation  of  landscape, 
leir  beautiful  colors  were  achieved  from  the  introduction 
oil  painting  by  iMessina  late  in  the  1 5th  century.  Messina 
i  visited  in  Flanders  and  there  learned  the  use  of  oils.  Pre- 
msly,  painting  had  been  done  in  tempera  (an  opaque  water- 
or  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg). 

The  subjects  of  the  Venetians’  paintings  were  avowedly 
igious;  but  actually  they  painted  the  magnificent  costumes, 
)cessions,  and  social  gatherings  which  dominated  Venetian 
art  life.  Their  women  were  portrayed  as  young  and 
lutiful,  and  the  men,  strong,  vigorous,  and  handsome,  with 
2SS  laid  on  physical  beauty  and  worldly  happiness  in  con¬ 
st  to  the  religious  feeling  and  idealism  of  the  Florentines, 
e  greatest  painters  of  the  Venetian  school  were  the  Bellini 
athers,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  and  very  much  later, 
spolo.  Two  famous  paintings  of  this  period  are  Titian’s 
ssumption  of  the  Virgin”  and  Tintoretto’s  “Origin  of  the 
Iky  Way.” 

The  Umbrian  and  Central  Italian  schools.  These  schools 
re  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  naturalism  and 
alism  of  the  Florentines,  and  were  distinguished  from  them 
a  certain  sweetness  and  charm,  such  as  is  seen  in  Raphael’s 
Stine  Madonna,”  and  further  by  a  deep  feeling  for  spacious 
dscape.  The  leading  masters  of  these  schools  were  Peru- 
0,  Mantegna,  and  Raphael. 

The  Flemish  school.  Even  in  advance  of  the  florescence 
painting  in  Italy,  the  painters  of  Flanders  developed  a 
ool  of  their  own  which  was  characterized  by  a  distinct 
lism,  by  strong  brilliant  color,  emphasis  on  detail,  and 
)ert  craftsmanship  in  oils.  Of  the  early  Flemish  school, 
L  Van  Eyck  is  best  known  for  his  realistic  portraits,  and 
his  religious  altar-piece,  “The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.” 
her  artists  were  Van  der  Weyden,  Hubert  Van  Eyck, 
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Italian  school.  Above,  i6th  century  North  Italian,  “Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,”  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  Below,  i8th  century  Italian, 
“The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,”  by  Giovanni  Tiepolo. 
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iits,  Mcinlino-,  Van  dcr  Goes,  Matsys,  Mabuse,  Breughel, 
I  Bosch. 

Many  of  these  painters  loved  to  paint  jests,  satires,  and 
)jects  close  to  the  people,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the 
sr  Dutch  school  of  genre  painting.  Many  painted  religious 
tures  because  they  were  in  demand,  but  their  work  clearly 


iresy  iueiropoiiian  iviu^stjum  ui 

mish  school  o£  the  17th  century.  “Wolf  and  Fox-Hunt,’*  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

)ws  their  preference  for  landscape  and  unaffected  scenes 
daily  life. 

The  Flemish  painters  continued  to  develop  along  their  own 
ive  lines,  although  later  a  marked  Italian  influence  was 
:  which  was  fused  with  Flemish  characteristics  in  the 
rks  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  One  of  Rubens’  most 
nous  works  is  the  “Descent  from  the  Cross”  in  the  Ant- 
rp  cathedral. 

The  German  schools.  In  Germany  painting  never  reached 
excellence  that  it  did  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  charac- 
ized  by  sentimentality,  harsh,  heavy  color,  a  significant 
k  of  taste  in  composition  and  detail,  and  a  brutal  realism. 
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Rather  it  was  in  the  art  of  wood-carving  that  the  German 
artists  merited  distinction. 

However,  Germany  did  produce  two  painters  of  great 
genius— Albrecht  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein— both  of  whom 


Spanish  school  o£  the  17th  century.  “The  Maids  o£ 
Honor,”  by  Velasquez. 

have  rarely  been  surpassed  as  master  draughtsmen.  Other 
artists  of  note  include  Altdorfer,  Schoengauer,  and  Cranach. 
Diirer’s  engravings,  a  well-known  example  of  which  is  “Mel¬ 
ancholy,”  and  Holbein’s  portrait  of  Erasmus  are  still  high 
points  of  German  art. 

The  transition  from  i6th  century  to  17th  century  paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy.  The  close  of  the  1 6th  century  in  Europe  found 
distinct  changes  in  the  character  of  painting.  In  Italy  a  retro¬ 
gression  had  set  in,  partially  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
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Jesuit  style  in  architecture.  Some  attribute  it  to  political 
moil  and  to  the  crushing  of  Italy  by  Spain  and  Austria, 
an  art  of  the  17th  century  was  eclectic  and  theatrical  in 
ct.  Guido  Reni’s  “Aurora”  is  an  example  of  this  deca- 
lice  of  Italian  painting 
er  the  Baroque  influ- 
e. 

n  the  17th  century  the 
nish,  Dutch,  and 
nch  schools  of  paint- 
flourished,  and  while 
borrowed  from  the 
an  Renaissance,  each 
ool  developed  a  style 
3ainting  expressive  of 
national  temperament, 
he  Spanish  school. 

Spanish  school,  in 
eral,  is  characterized 
the  use  of  strong 
)r,  by  dramatic  shad- 
inherited  from  the 
Italians,  and  by  a  reli- 
fervor  which  was 
linated  by  a  somber, 
ic  feeling.  The  out- 
ig  artists  include 
era,  El  Greco,  Velas- 


is 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  iMusenm  of  Art 


z,  and  Murillo,  as  well 


Spanish  school  o£  the  i8th  century. 
“The  Majas  on  the  Balcony,”  by 
Francisco  Goya. 

esser  artists  such  as 
rales,  Zurbaran,  and  Cano.  The  finest  examples  of  Span- 
Dainting  include  Velasquez’s  “Maids  of  Honor,”  Murillo’s 
maculate  Conception,”  and  Goya’s  portrait  of  Dona 
el  y  Corcel. 

'he  Dutch  school.  In  Holland  painting  was  influenced 
ely  by  the  fact  of  its  religious  independence  from  Rome, 
land  was  wealthy  and  industrious,  and  artists  painted  pic- 
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Early  Flemish  school,  (i)  “Jan  Arnolfini  and  His  Wife,”  by  Jan  van 
Eyck.  Spanish  school  of  the  i6th  century,  (2)  “View  of  Toledo,”  by 
El  Greco.  Venetian  school  of  the  late  Renaissance,  (3)  “Venus  and 
Mars,”  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Dutch  school  of  the  17th  century,  (4) 
“The  Merry  Company,”  by  Frans  Hals. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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*  cs  to  adorn  the  homes  of  wealthy  burghers.  The  paint- 
s  in  general  were  non-intellectual,  the  subjects  being  land- 
pes,  interiors  of  homes,  and  scenes  of  everyday  life.  They 

ire  painted  in  beautiful  colors,  with  minute  detail  and  excel- 
t  craftsmanship.  The  famous  Dutch  artists  include  Frans 
•i  Is,  Van  Ruisdael,  De  Hooch,  Vermeer,  Hobbema,  Ter- 
?  -ch,  and  Cuyp. 

The  exceptional  Dutch  painter  was  Rembrandt,  who  was 
remely  spiritual  in  his  conceptions.  His  painting  is  char- 
erized  by  strong  luminous  shadows  relieved  by  a  golden 
I  It  cast  on  the  dominant  figure  of  the  composition.  His 
I  St  famous  works  are  “The  Presentation  in  the  Temple” 
the  “Night  Watch.” 

I  The  French  school.  The  introductory  period  of  French 
*  nting  emerged  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Poussin 
1  Claude  Lorrain  were  the  foremost  painters  of  this  epoch. 
:h  were  classicists,  conventional,  and  rather  artificial  in 
ir  style  because  they  attempted  to  follow  the  late  Italians, 
t  was  not  until  the  i8th  century  that  French  painting  de- 
oped  to  its  full  extent  and  completely  reflected  the  char- 
eristics  of  the  period.  Watteau,  Boucher,  Fragonard, 
euze.  Nattier,  and  Latour  are  the  names  intimately  asso- 
ted  with  the  spirit  and  times  of  Louis  XV.  The  feminism, 
ictation,  and  artificiality  of  the  decorative  arts  of  the  pe- 
i  dominated  the  paintings  of  these  masters. 

The  English  schools.  For  a  long  time  England  knew  only 
imported  works  of  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  and  Rubens, 
en  Van  Dyck  settled  in  England  and  became  the  founder 
the  national  school  of  portrait  painting,  which  expanded 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  under  the  influence  of  Sir 
I  hua  Reynolds.  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Raeburn,  and 
g  vrence  are  its  best-known  exponents.  They  immortalized 
highly  polished  aristocracy  of  their  time  in  such  portraits 
J  Gainsborough’s  “Honorable  Mrs.  Graham”  and  Romney’s 
rs.  Mark  Currie.” 

dogarth  was  the  first  representative  English  genre  painter. 
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Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Frick  Museum 

French  school  o£  the  i8th  century,  (i)  “La  Lecture,”  by  Jean- 
Honore  Fragonard.  French  school  of  romanticism,  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  (2)  “The  Abduction  of  Rebecca,”  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  Eng¬ 
lish  school,  i8th  century,  (3)  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Elliott,”  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gainsborough.  French  school  of  classicism,  early  19th 
century,  (4)  “Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  by  Jacques-Louis  David. 


ij®  inch  school.  Above,  middle  19th  century,  “Olympia,”  by  Edouard 
net.  Below,  late  19th  century,  school  of  post-impressionism, 
5  “Landscape,”  by  Paul  Cezanne. 
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He  was  harsh,  satirical,  and  realistic.  His  pictures  are  most  I 
witty  and  entertaining.  ! 

Landscape  painting  flourished  in  England  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century  in  the  hands  of  such  able  artists  as 
Constable,  Bonnington,  and  later.  Turner. 

Modernism  and  the  igth 


im-  j 


century  French  painters. 
The  19th  century  in  France 
produced  many  different 
schools  of  romanticism, 
classicism,  naturalism, 
pressionism,  and  post-im-  ^ 
pressionism,  which  formed  i 
the  basis  of  modern  art.  1 
The  beginning  of  the  cen-  1 
tury  found  David  the  leader  ^ 
in  France,  expounding  the  I 
purity  and  idealism  of  the 
antique  in  direct  reaction  j 
from  the  earlier  French  . 
school  of  gaiety  and  pleas-  I 
ure.  Ingres  followed  in 
David’s  footsteps;  although  1 
a  wonderful  draughtsman,  j 
he  undervalued  color  in  his  I 
painting.  Revolting  in  turn  against  the  principles  of  David  j 
and  Ingres,  the  romantic  school  of  painters  was  founded,  with 
Delacroix  as  leader.  This  school  emphasized  dramatic  sub¬ 
jects  painted  in  vivid  colors.  About  i860  a  group  of  French 
artists  went  to  Barbizon,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau;  here 
they  lived  close  to  nature  and  produced  charming  pictures 
of  their  native  land.  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and  Dupre  were 
among  the  leaders.  Other  artists  of  this  period  included 
Troyon,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Corot,  and  Millet.  Nothing  revo¬ 
lutionary  was  introduced  until  Manet  painted  his  “Olympia,” 
which  created  a  scandal.  Manet’s  technique  was  imitated  and 
the  impressionistic  school  partially  evolved  from  it.  In  this 
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French  school  of  impressionism, 
middle  19th  century.  “By  the  Sea¬ 
shore,”  by  Pierre-Auguste  Renoir. 
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school,  ctfcct  is  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  detail,  with  im¬ 
portance  placed  on  the  rendering  of  light  and  atmosphere  in 
brilliant  color.  Renoir,  Morisot,  Monet,  Pissarro,  Sisley, 
Seurat,  Giiillaumin,  Degas,  and  Whistler— the  American— 
were  exponents  and  innovators  in  this  school. 

The  era  of  post-impressionism  began  with  Cezanne,  about 
1880,  Cezanne  acting  as  a  bridge  between  the  impressionists 


Modern  French  school.  Left,  “Daughter  of  the  Artist,”  by  Henri 
Matisse.  Right,  “The  Guitarist,”  by  Pablo  Picasso. 


and  the  so-called  cubist  painters  who  were  to  follow.  At  no 
other  period  in  the  history  of  painting  have  so  many  violent 
theories  been  expounded.  The  modern  artists,  being  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the  gradual  development  from  Giotto 
to  Cezanne,  were  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
fundamentals  of  painting.  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Derain,  Braque,  Vlaminck,  and  others  have  built 
their  conception  on  the  element  of  what  they  claim  to  be  art 
truth— form,  line,  and  color— to  the  exclusion  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  side  of  their  art.  Rapid  means  of  communication 
have  now  destroyed  isolation  and  have  created  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  action  in  the  art  world,  so  that  the  art 
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of  painting  is  developing  in  many  countries  almost  independ* 
ently  of  local  traditions. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TYPES  OF  PICTURES 

The  rarity  and  cost  of  great  paintings  have  forced  the  deco¬ 
rator  to  use  minor  works  of  art  in  various  mediums  to  enrich 
the  walls  of  rooms.  There  are  many  original  works  of  sec¬ 
ondary  quality,  and  many  methods  of  quantity  production 
in  the  pictorial  and  graphic  arts  have  contributed  greatly 
to  decorative  room  treatments.  A  knowledge  of  available 
material  is  essential. 

As  a  general  rule,  reproductions  of  the  works  of  great 
artists  are  only  to  be  considered  for  the  walls  of  rooms  if  they 
are  done  by  graphic  processes  such  as  engraving  and  etching, 
in  which  the  engraver  himself  has  put  something  into  the 
work  in  translating  it  into  a  medium  that  is  different  from  the 
original  picture.  But  even  reproductions  by  such  processes 
tend  toward  poor  taste,  because  so  many  have  been  made 
that  the  saturation  point  in  their  use  has  been  reached,  mak¬ 
ing  them  common  in  character  and  their  use  unoriginal.  In 
spite  of  the  greatness  of  da  Vinci’s  “Mona  Lisa,”  Millet’s  ’ 
“Angelus,”  Rembrandt’s  “Night  Watch;”  and  Hals’  “Laugh-  J 
ing  Cavalier,”  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  reproductions  i 
of  them  in  any  medium.  I 

There  are  many  forms  of  inexpensive  pictures  done  by  r 
professional  and  amateur  artists  that  are  not  only  good  works  I 
of  art  but  are  also  of  great  decorative  value  because  they  are  Fj 
honest  and  sincere  efforts  to  produce  the  pictorial  interpreta-  { 
tion  of  their  periods  in  unusual  techniques.  Many  of  these  \\ 
examples  are  not  only  of  great  beauty  but  have  also  the  charm  j 
that  conies  from  accuracy  and  care  of  delineation,  subject 
matter,  naivete,  romance,  sentiment,  or  humor. 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  brief  descriptions  of  vari-  j 
ous  types  of  inexpensive  pictures  made  by  professional  artists  i 
that  are  available,  suitable,  and  considered  in  good  taste  as  ^ 
accessories  in  different  types  of  rooms.  ! 
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Wood-cuts.  These  were  the  earliest  means  of  making 
prints.  The  line  design  is  drawn  or  pasted  upon  a  pearwood 
block  and  the  necessary  furrows  are  cut  out  with  a  knife  or 
graver,  to  leave  only  the  line  in  relief.  Wood-cuts  are  used 
for  impressions  upon  paper  and  textiles.  Lines  are  bold,  and 
prints  may  be  made  in  black  or  color.  The  great  period  of 
\\'ood-cuts  occurred  in  Germany  during  the  life  of  Albrecht 
Diirer  ( 1 6th  century) .  However,  excellent  wood-cuts  are  ex¬ 
tensively  made  today.  In  wood-engravings  lines  are  cut  in  a 
boxwood  block.  The  design  is  printed  from  the  untouched 
surfaces.  In  wood-blocks,  the  block  is  cut  away  to  leave  the 
design  intended.  The  surfaces  are  inked  and  pressed  on 
paper.  In  color  printing,  separate  blocks  are  used  for  the 
various  colors. 

Etchings.  Impressions  from  line  drawings  made  upon 
copper  plates.  The  design  is  cut  through  varnish  with  a 
needle.  Acid  bites  the  exposed  copper,  making  sunken  lines. 
A  method  practiced  since  1513.  Many  of  the  great  Renais¬ 
sance  masters  worked  in  this  medium,  and  it  is  a  method  con¬ 
stantly  used  today  for  the  production  of  black-and-white 
drawings  covering  all  subjects.  Recent  foreign  etchers  of 
distinction  include  Cameron,  McBey,  Zorn,  Segonzac,  Matisse, 
Forain,  and  Marcoussis.  The  leading  American  etchers  are 
Whistler,  Pennell,  Arms,  Eby,  West,  Lewis,  and  Benson. 

Steel  engravings.  Line  and  wash  effects  produced  by 
parallel  and  fine  intersecting  lines  cut  on  a  steel  plate,  some¬ 
times  with  mechanical  aids  for  drawing  lines.  A  process  par¬ 
ticularly  popular  for  book  illustrations  and  wall  pictures  dur¬ 
ing  the  19th  century.  Black-and-white  prints,  sometimes 
hand  colored.  The  process  is  used  when  large  editions  are 
required. 

Dry-points.  A  copper  plate  is  scratched  by  a  very  sharp 
steel  tool  with  a  tapering  point,  used  like  a  pencil.  Sunken 
lines  result,  and  a  “bur”  is  turned  up  which  prints  richly  un¬ 
less  cut  off.  The  plate  is  inked  all  over  and  then  wiped  clean, 
so  that  only  the  ink  remaining  in  the  lines  prints.  Some¬ 
times  a  tone  is  left  on  the  whole  plate.  Black-and-white  line 
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Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  and  New  York  Historical  Society  i 

German  school  of  the  Renaissance,  i6th  century,  (i)  etching,  “Melan¬ 
cholia,”  by  Albrecht  Diirer;  (2)  wood-cut,  “The  Plowman,”  Dance  of  i 
Death  series,  by  Hans  Holbein.  French  school,  middle  19th  century,  ^ 
(3)  lithograph,  “Actualites,”  by  Honore  Daumier;  (4)  water-color 
original  of  the  Audubon  print,  “Wild  Turkey,”  by  John  J.  Audubon. 
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drawings  arc  made  by  this  process.  Rembrandt  used  this 
method  extensively  for  making  sketches,  and  it  has  constantly 
been  used  since  by  etchers.  More  recent  artists  who  have 
used  this  method  arc  Cameron,  Rodin,  Forain,  Bone,  Blampied, 
and  Nevinson. 

Mezzotints.  An  early  process  similar  to  engraving,  but 
producing  tonal  and  wash  effects  rather  than  line  drawings. 
The  plate  is  “rocked”  by  a  many-toothed  tool  until  evenly 
roughened.  The  design  is  procured  by  scraping  and  burnish¬ 
ing  the  higher  lights.  When  the  surface  has  been  inked  all 
over  and  wiped,  the  ink  is  retained  by  the  roughnesses  and 
leaves  the  scraped  and  burnished  surfaces  in  varying  degrees. 
On  paper  the  print  shows  an  almost  lineless  design  in  soft  vel¬ 
vety  black-and-white  effects.  Brilliant  productions  were 
made  by  this  process  in  England  during  the  i8th  century, 
when  the  works  of  the  English  portrait  painters  were  repro¬ 
duced.  Many  reproductions  were  also  made  of  Morland’s 
paintings,  showing  pastoral  scenes  and  figure  compositions. 

Aquatints.  A  process  similar  to  the  mezzotint,  but  permit¬ 
ting  very  subtle  and  delicate  effects  in  color.  The  design  is 
put  on  copper  through  a  process  of  roughening  the  plate  by 
acid  “biting.”  Popularized  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  for  reproducing  paintings  of  views,  naval  engage¬ 
ments,  and  sporting  subjects. 

Lithographs.  A  system  of  reproduction  introduced  in 
1798.  Impressions  imitate  the  character  of  chalk  drawings 
in  black  or  color.  Prepared  soapstone  is  drawn  on  with  a 
greasy  crayon  and  then  chemically  treated.  Ink  rolled  onto 
the  wetted  stone  “takes”  only  where  the  crayon  has  touched, 
and  prints  only  therefrom.  Extensively  used  for  both  illus¬ 
trations  and  posters,  but  many  of  the  great  artists— particu¬ 
larly  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Bellows,  and  Matisse— have  pro¬ 
duced  works  in  this  medium  in  every  variety  of  subject. 

Monotypes.  Oil  paintings  on  glass  or  copper  transferred 
to  a  sheet  of  paper  by  pressure.  The  subjects  are  usually 
flowers  and  landscapes. 
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Linoleum  cuts.  Similar  to  wood-cuts,  but  coarser  in  detail. 
Original  plates  cut  in  linoleum. 

Original  drawings.  In  pencil,  pen,  pastel,  and  crayon. 
They  are,  of  course,  of  varying  merit  depending  upon  the 
artist,  and  an  appraisal  of  their  value  either  as  works  of  art 
or  as  decorations  must  come  from  experience.  They  have 
been  made  in  all  periods  and  are  extensively  used  today  in 
decoration. 

In  addition  to  pictures  produced  by  the  foregoing  proc¬ 
esses,  there  are  prints  of  two  special  types  of  subject  that 
may  be  considered  particularly  valuable  for  decorative  use: 
sporting  prints  and  Audubon  prints. 

Sporting  prints.  Hunting,  coaching,  fishing,  and  sporting 
scenes  made  from  original  oil  paintings  in  England  and 
France  during  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries.  Most  of  them 
were  engravings  colored  in  part  by  hand.  The  prints  were 
made  for  wide  distribution  to  the  general  public,  who  were 
as  interested  in  hunting  as  were  the  great  landowners.  The 
works  of  Aiken,  Herring,  Sartorious,  and  Wolstenholme 
were  particularly  notable.  Many  of  the  prints  today  are 
more  valuable  than  the  original  paintings.  Many  reproduc¬ 
tions  have  been  made. 

Audubon  prints.  Magnificent  life-size,  hand-colored  aqua¬ 
tints  of  hundreds  of  species  of  American  birds,  made  by  the 
great  naturalist  and  engraved  and  colored  by  Havell  in  Lon¬ 
don,  between  1828  and  1837.  Limited  quantity  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  Many  worthless  reproductions. 

Peasant  paintings  and  folk  art.  Paintings  on  wood,  can¬ 
vas,  paper,  velvet,  and  glass  of  naive  and  quaint  subject  mat 
ter  made  by  peasants  and  amateurs  in  Europe  and  America. 

Wool  ship  pictures.  Made  by  British  seamen  in  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century.  Subjects  consist  mostly  of  ships 
and  views  of  foreign  ports.  Embroidered  in  coarse  bright- 
colored  yarns.  Flags  are  usually  conspicuous. 

Embroideries.  Made  in  needlepoint  and  silk  during  all 
historic  periods  of  decoration,  usually  by  women. 
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V.bove,  coaching  or  sporting  print,  English,  late  i8th  or  early  igth 
century.  Below,  drypoint  etching,  “Limehouse,’*  by  James  McNeill 

Whistler. 
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Stumpwork.  Embroideries  showing  figures  padded  to ! 
form  a  relief  effect.  Popular  during  the  Restoration  period  i 
in  England.  ; 

Samplers.  Sample  embroideries,  usually  made  by  children,  f 
Local  scenes,  alphabets,  poems,  and  patterns.  Made  during  , 
the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries  in  Europe  and  North  and  South  i 
America. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Stumpwork  picture,  English,  about  1680, 

“The  Judgment  of  Paris.” 

Velvet  paintings.  Local  scenes  and  portraits,  often  of  a? 
mortuary  type.  Made  in  England,  France,  and  America  dur-; 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Bead  and  shell  pictures.  Extraordinary  combinations  of 
colored  beads  or  shells  to  form  scenes  or  patterns.  Placed  on 
a  fabric  background. 

Silhouettes.  Extraordinary  technique  developed  by  cut¬ 
ting  profiles  in  paper  and  pasting  them  on  white  or  colored 
grounds.  Figures,  portraits,  flowers,  and  other  subjects  in 
black  and  colors.  First  made  as  a  popular  pastime  at  country 
fairs.  Very  popular  as  decorations  in  the  Biedermeier  period. 

Wax  silhouettes.  In  relief,  usually  showing  portraits  in 
profile,  sometimes  clothed  in  lace  and  jewelry.  Popular  in 
17th  century  Germany  and  i8th  century  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  ii 
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Tinsel  pictures.  Stiirrcd  as  a  fad  for  both  men  and  women 
in  f.ngland  in  the  iSth  century.  Composition  produced  by 
colored  cut-outs  of  figures  and  flowers  combined  with 
bright-colored  tinsel  and  lace,  with  jewelry  often  added. 
Shakespearean  characters  were  popular  as  subject  matter, 
d'inscl  pictures  were  often  applied  to  screen  decoration  dur¬ 
ing  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries  in  England  and  France. 


Example  of  a  Swedish  peasant  wall  hanging  of  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  typical  of  folk  or  peasant  arts  of  Europe. 

Images  populaires.  Cheap  engravings,  crudely  drawn, 
colored  by  hand,  and  made  in  all  European  countries.  The 
'Vues  d’optiques”  are  of  French  architectural  and  garden 
subjects,  with  windows  cut  out  so  that  candle-light  would 
show  through  the  openings.  The  “Epinal”  pictures  in  France 
glorified  Napoleon’s  victories.  Many  religious  prints  were 
also  of  this  nature. 

Glass  paintings.  Done  in  oil  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
glass.  Many  of  these  paintings  are  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
while  others  are  primitive  in  character.  The  best  were  made 
in  China,  but  fine  ones  were  produced  in  France  and  England 
during  the  i8th  century.  The  subjects  show  great  variety. 
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Many  amateurs  in  the  United  States  made  them  during  the 
Federal  period,  showing  naval  battles  and  historic  scenes. 

Currier  and  Ives.  Colored  lithographs  of  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury  American  scenes.  Very  popular  among  farmers,  and  j 
now  valued  for  historical  record.  Great  range  of  subjects:  I 
farm  scenes,  historical,  sporting,  and  hunting  events,  early  j 
Western  range  views,  early  railroad  scenes,  portraits  of  presi-  | 
dents,  and  many  others.  '  j 

Photo  reproductions.  In  color,  of  modem  paintings.  Re¬ 
markable  imitations  of  every  detail,  including  the  brush 
strokes  and  paint  shadows.  Inexpensive  and  excellent  substi-  j 
tutes  for  original  works,  providing  mass  production  is  not  | 
begun.  I 

Colored  engravings.  Made  during  the  19th  century,  j 
Subjects:  flowers,  costumes,  animals,  portraits,  historic  scenes, 
and  scenes  of  adventure.  Often  decorative  and  very  inex¬ 
pensive.  j 

PICTURE  FRAMING  i 

1 

The  framing  of  pictures  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  j 
Etchings,  water-colors,  oil  paintings,  Japanese  prints,  pencil  i 

drawings,  and  photographs  all  require  varying  types  of  j 
frames.  Some  are  better  under  glass,  some  without;  some  re-  I 
quire  ornate  frames,  others  the  simplest  ones  possible.  The  j 
frames  of  a  generation  ago  were  almost  invariably  bad.  They 
were  too  heavy  and  elaborate,  often  overloaded  by  shadow 
boxes,  and  in  many  cases  were  more  important  than  the  pic-  i 

tures  they  contained.  Furthermore,  these  frames  were  of  1 
plaster  and  not  of  carved  and  gilded  wood,  as  were  the  beau-  !> 
tiful  frames  of  the  i8th  century.  Designs  were  poor  and  of  ' 
a  commercial  character.  At  present  antique  frames  are  much  ii 
in  demand  for  both  genuinely  old  paintings  and  prints.  1 

Oil  paintings,  particularly  by  the  old  masters,  demand  rich  :i 
frames.  Gilt  frames  are  usual,  and  properly  so,  as  gold  helps  it 
to  harmonize  rich  color  without  competing  with  it.  What-  p 
ever  the  type  selected,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  gild-  j 
ing  dull.  Italian  frames  of  the  Cinquecento  were  usually  | 
architectural  in  design,  flanked  by  columns  or  pilasters,  the  j 
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top  usually  centered  or  with  a  pediment,  and  the  whole  de¬ 
sign  ornamented  with  arabesques  in  relief.  No  better  type 
could  be  found,  particularly  for  religious  subjects.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  that  of  an  altar-piece,  for  which  purpose  most  of  these 
paintings  were  made.  The  Renaissance  in  Spain  produced 
very  fine  frames.  The  workmanship  and  scale  of  detail  were 
possibly  cruder  than  in  Italy  and  France,  but  their  striking 
originality  has  always  had  a  marked  decorative  appeal. 

As  a  rule,  oil  paintings  should  be  framed  without  mats  or 
glass,  although  today  narrow  borders,  being  either  painted  or 
covered  with  natural-colored  linen,  are  in  vogue.  Logically, 
modern  oil  paintings  require  simpler  frames  than  do  the  old 
masters,  although  antique  frames  are  often  used  on  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  pictures. 

Pictures  made  on  paper  require  glass  for  protection,  as  they 
grow  dirty  and  cannot  be  cleaned.  There  are,  however, 
many  possible  types  of  frame,  varying  according  to  the 
character  of  the  picture.  For  colored  reproductions  of  the 
old  masters,  the  frames  may  be  very  similar  to  those  that 
would  be  used  for  an  original.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  famous  paintings  are  rarely  seen  today  in  well¬ 
decorated  interiors;  if  one  is  particularly  fond  of  a  master¬ 
piece  of  the  past,  however,  there  is  no  law  of  taste  which 
forbids  that  a  photograph  of  it  be  hung.  Decorators  have  en¬ 
couraged  their  clients  to  buy  genuine  antique  paintings  of  a 
decorative  nature,  even  though  these  pictures  may  be  third 
or  fourth  rate— that  is,  providing  the  client  cannot  afford  the 
best.  It  is  felt  that  period  rooms  should  be  hung  with  con¬ 
temporaneous  originals  or  at  least  with  well-executed  copies. 

Portrait  photographs,  travel  views  in  photography,  and 
others  of  this  class  may  be  framed  in  simple  mouldings  with 
or  without  mats;  however,  it  is  inadvisable  to  hang  them  on 
the  wall.  Frames  for  portrait  photographs  should  have  ad¬ 
justable  stands  for  table  use.  With  less  body  than  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  water-colors  should  be  framed  more  simply.  Their 
frames  should  be  of  the  simplest  type,  usually  white,  silver, 
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Picture  hanging.  Above,  two  or  three  pictures  o£  similar  size  and 
subject  matter  appear  best  when  hung  symmetrically  at  eye  level 
and  properly  composed  with  the  furnishings.  Below,  when  pictures 
of  various  sizes  are  hung  in  mass  as  shown  in  this  room,  they  serve 
as  an  all-over  pattern  for  the  wall,  and  while  a  balanced  arrangement 

is  desirable,  it  is  not  always  possible.  tl 
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or  of  natural  wood,  with  little  or  no  ornament.  For  pencil 
sketches,  equally  simple  frames  are  advisable.  If  the  drawing 
has  a  considerable  expanse  of  paper  left  blank  around  it,  no 
mat  is  necessary. 


This  arrangement  of  pictures  of  various  sizes 
is  restful  in  appearance  and  well  related  to  the 
furniture  composition. 

In  conformity  with  French  taste  and  an  equally  French 
medium,  pastels  are  invariably  framed  with  gilt  mouldings. 
Eighteenth  century  French  prints  and  drawings  should  be 
framed  with  rather  wide  ruled  paper  mats,  typical  of  the 
framing  of  the  Louis  XVI  period.  The  artist’s  name  and  the 
title  of  the  drawing  were  invariably  lettered  within  a  decora¬ 
tive  cartouche  on  the  matting.  For  modern  prints,  etchings, 
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lithographs,  etc.,  mats  are  ordinarily  used.  The  mat  should 
be  cut  out  to  fit  the  print,  the  opening  being  large  enough  to 
show  the  plate-mark  and  the  signature.  Prints  also  look  well 
framed  in  black  lacquer  with  narrow  gold  beading  or  in  nat- 


When  prints  of  similar  size  and  subject  matter 
are  used  for  pictorial  enrichment,  they  should 
be  arranged  in  an  orderly  composition  resem¬ 
bling  a  repeating  wallpaper  pattern. 


ural,  unstained  wood.  Some  etchings,  like  those  of  Piranesi 
and  the  more  modem  work  of  Brangwyn,  approach  the 
strong  tones  of  painting,  and  should  be  framed  with  heavier 
mouldings.  Modern  types  of  frames  are  today  made  of  varied 
materials.  Glass,  mirror,  chromium,  richly  grained  veneers, 
cork,  and  even  fabrics  are  being  used.  The  designs  of  the' 
mouldings  themselves  exhibit  many  daring  innovations. 
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PICTURE  HANGING 

As  ii  general  rule,  instinct  will  designate  what  wall  areas 
should  be  hung  with  pictures  or  other  decorative  objectives 
such  as  mirrors,  clocks,  and  sconces.  One  should  feel  that 
a  space  appears  empty  before  a  decision  is  made  to  fill  it. 
Walls  upon  which  many  pictures  are  hung  are,  of  course. 


Pictures  may  often  be  used  advantageously  to  create  an  effect  of 
Dalance  in  wall  composition,  where  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
furniture  forms  is  not  attainable. 

nore  restless  in  appearance  than  those  that  are  treated  spar- 
ngly  with  pictorial  decoration.  A  picture  of  unusual  deco- 
ative  or  esthetic  value  should  be  given  ample  wall  area.  The 
Mentals  frequently  hang  but  one  picture  in  a  room,  and 
hat  one,  of  great  beauty,  is  hung  in  the  most  significant 
pace  and  is  changed  from  time  to  time  for  the  sake  of  con- 
rast  and  variety.  If  several  pictures  are  hung  on  a  wall,  they 
hould  not  be  placed  indiscriminately,  but  if  possible  ar- 
anged  in  some  simple  geometrical  grouping  such  as  a  rec- 
angle,  straight  line,  or  triangle.  Where  numerous  pictures  of 
arying  sizes  and  shapes  are  used,  composition  in  balance  is 
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usually  impossible,  and  it  is  then  advisable  to  mass  them  in 
close  proximity  so  that  they  “count”  much  the  same  as  a 
mural  decoration  or  scenic  wallpaper. 

The  more  usual  method  of  hanging  pictures  is  to  place 
them  singly  or  in  small  groups  in  important  wall  spaces  or 
panels  or  above  overmantels  or  furniture.  Groups  should 
usually  be  arranged  symmetrically,  with  the  largest  picture 
in  the  center,  and  a  better  effect  is  obtained  if  the  pictures  in 
the  same  groups  are  similar  in  character  and  color  value.  Oil 
paintings  and  water-colors  hung  in  close  proximity  are  usu¬ 
ally  inharmonious  unless  similar  in  tonal  values,  and  colored 
pictures  hung  close  to  black-and-white  drawings  or  repro¬ 
ductions  have  an  appearance  of  inconsistency.  Unsymmetri- 
cal  groups  of  pictures  may  be  arranged  in  wall  spaces  that  are 
not  on  the  central  axis  of  the  room  or  in  cases  where  pictures 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  adjoining  furniture  that  is 
irregular  in  shape.  Small  pictures  look  best  and  cause  least 
discomfort  to  the  spectator  when  hung  at  eye  level.  Large 
paintings  that  must  be  viewed  from  a  distance  may  be  hung 
at  a  greater  height. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  showing  the  wires  necessary  for  pic¬ 
ture  hanging.  Pictures  should  be  hung  from  nails  or  hooks 
that  are  driven  into  the  wall  behind  the  picture  itself,  and' 
the  picture  should  be  hung  as  flat  as  possible  against  the  wall. 
This  can  be  done  by  placing  the  screws  near  the  top  of  the 
frame. 

Colored  pictures  should  preferably  be  related  to  the  colors 
used  in  the  decoration  of  the  room,  and  large  colored  pic-; 
tures,  particularly  paintings  of  value,  should  be  used  as  a  keyj 
from  which  to  select  the  general  color  scheme  of  walls,J 
draperies,  and  upholstery  materials.  | 
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PAINTS  AND  PAINTING 


The  subject  of  paints  and  painting  is  so  intimately 
related  to  effective  and  tasteful  color  use  that  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  processes  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  de¬ 
sired  results  is  essential  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  decora¬ 
tors. 

Plain  painting  is  distinctly  a  trade,  but  in  its  higher  forms 
it  may  approach  the  borderlines  of  art,  and  it  invariably  re¬ 
quires  consummate  craftsmanship.  There  are  so  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  quality  of  both  material  and  workmanship  that  much 
experience  is  necessary  before  expert  technical  or  intelligent 
supervisory  ability  may  be  acquired.  The  decorator  seldom 
handles  a  paint-brush  himself,  but  he  should  know  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  painter  and  the  names  of  the  various  finishes  and 
effects,  and  should  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  information 
concerning  the  mixtures  and  applications  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

Paint  materials.  Good  oil  paint  must  be  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  materials  which  give  it  a  proper  working  consistency. 
It  should  be  opaque,  its  pigments  should  be  as  nearly  non¬ 
fading  as  possible,  and  the  proportions  of  the  various  chemi¬ 
cals  used  to  produce  it  should  be  such  that  it  has  the  greatest 
durability  for  its  particular  use. 

Paint  is  a  mixture  of  a  base,  a  pigment,  and  a  binder.  The 
3ase,  except  for  very  dark  paints,  is  white  lead,  which  gives 
:he  paint  its  covering  quality.  The  pigment  or  pigments  give 
-he  paint  its  color  and  decorative  quality.  The  binder  serves 
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to  cement  the  pigment  to  the  base  and  to  the  surface  to  be 
painted.  In  interior  paints,  the  binder  may  be  linseed  oil, 
varnish,  glue,  or  casein.  Turpentine  or  benzine  is  sometimes 
added  to  paint  to  give  it  a  thinner  consistency  and  to  attain 
greater  penetration  of  the  pores  of  the  surface  to  be  painted. 
Alcohol  and  benzol  are  sometimes  added  to  varnishes,  lac¬ 
quers,  and  enamels  for  thinning  purposes.  Driers  are  some¬ 
times  added  to  increase  the  speed  of  drying  and  to  produce  a 
harder  surface. 

In  addition  to  white  lead  as  a  base  for  paint  mixtures,  it  is 
usually  wise  to  add  a  percentage  of  zinc  oxide.  Lead  has  a 
tendency  to  turn  into  a  fine  powdered  chalk  after  it  has  dried 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  addition  of  pigments  lessens  this 
tendency.  Zinc  oxide  may  also  be  used  as  a  base,  but  paint 
made  of  this  material  will  eventually  crack,  which  makes  it< 
difficult  to  repaint  over  such  a  surface.  The  majority  of  ^ 
painters  advise,  as  a  paint  base,  a  mixture  of  about  30  per  cent 
zinc  to  70  per  cent  lead;  this  is  claimed  to  overcome  the 
defects  of  both  materials. 

The  selection  of  oils  to  be  used  for  paint  mixtures  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  There  is  nothing  better  than  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil  for  a  binder,  although  linseed  oil  has  a  tendency  to 
turn  yellow,  and  when  a  white  painted  surface  is  desired  only 
a  small  quantity  should  be  used  for  interior  work.  It  is  very 
essential  to  use  only  the  products  of  reputable  manufacturers 
of  linseed  oil,  as  there  are  many  adulterated  products  on  sale.* 

Pure  linseed  oil  may  be  obtained  in  its  raw  or  boiled  state. 
When  raw  oil  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  japan  drier  to 
the  paint  mixture.  Boiled  oil  dries  more  rapidly  by  itself.  ’ 

Paint  mixtures  and  coverage.  For  interior  work  one  gal-j 
Ion  of  paint  will  cover  approximately  400  superficial  feet,  but 
this  will  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  surface  to  bej 
painted.  On  rough  surfaces  or  materials  which  are  highly' 
absorbent,  the  coverage  of  paint  may  be  considerably  less.^ 
Thin  paint  will  go  further  than  thick  paint,  but  will  have  less 
opaqueness.  Paint  spreads  further  on  smooth  surfaces  such; 
as  metalwork  than  it  does  on  rough  surfaces  such  as  wood." 
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kcond-coat  work  requires  less  paint  for  the  same  area  than 
irst-coat  work. 

The  usual  proportions  of  materials  used  in  making  paint 
dr  interior  work  are  as  follows: 

loo  lb.  pure  white  lead 

I  gal.  raw  linseed  oil 

2^4  gal.  turpentine 
I  pt.  japan  drier 
Pigments  as  necessary 

"he  above  mixture  produces  about  6J,4  gallons  of  paint. 
Lach  subsequent  coat  should  have  a  little  less  turpentine  and 
[lore  linseed  oil.  For  a  glossy  finish  the  final  coat  should 
lave  about  3  gallons  of  oil  to  i  pint  of  turpentine.  An  egg- 
hell  or  semiflat  finish  should  have  i  gallon  of  oil  to  2  of  tur- 
lentine  and  a  flat  finish  should  be  mixed  with  3  gallons  of 
urpentine  without  any  oil  whatsoever. 

The  use  of  zinc  and  lead  in  equal  parts  for  a  final  coat  of 
aint  produces  a  white  finish. 

Pigments.  The  majority  of  painters  prepare  their  own 
olors  from  commercial  pigments.  Ready-mixed  paints  are 
sldom  used,  as  they  are  more  expensive  and  are  sold  in  only 
limited  number  of  colors.  An  experienced  painter  can  mix 
ny  desired  color  from  a  small  number  of  pigments,  and  as 
le  range  of  colors  is  infinite,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to 
lix  them  “on  the  job.”  There  are  several  hundred  pigments 
lat  are  available  for  plain  interior  decorative  painting,  and 
ach  painter  has  his  own  favorites;  but  the  following  palette 
fill  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  complete  for  most  painters: 
Venetian  red,  alizarin  crimson,  vermilion,  Prussian  blue,  ultra- 
larine,  cobalt,  cerulean  blue,  chrome  yellow,  cadmium  yel- 
)w,  yellow  ochre,  viridian,  emerald  green.  Van  Dyke  brown, 
iw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber,  lamp  black. 

Plain  wall  painting.  In  the  painting  of  interior  plaster 
^alls,  there  are  three  conditions  that  may  exist:  new  walls; 
Id  walls  that  have  already  been  painted;  and  walls  that  re- 
uire  the  removal  of  wallpaper  before  paint  can  be  applied. 
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Plaster  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  any  attempt  is  made ' 
to  paint  it,  and  it  is  often  wise  to  cover  a  plain  plaster  wall: 
with  a  coating  of  thin  varnish,  shellac,  or  size  to  prevent  the  i 
chemical  stains  that  often  develop  in  new  plaster,  seeping 
through  the  several  coats  of  paint  and  causing  a  ’discoloration 
in  the  finish.  Some  painters  prefer  to  apply  a  size  after  the 
first  coat  of  paint  has  been  completed.  If  there  are  cracks  in 
a  plaster  wall— and  they  often  occur  in  new  walls  as  well  as 
old  ones— the  cracks  should  be  “cut  out”  and  “painted  up.” 
Cutting  out  means  that  the  crack  should  be  widened  with  a 
sharp  tool  so  that  the  inside  of  the  crack  is  slightly  wider  than 
its  appearance  on  the  surface.  Filling  up  refers  to  filling  the 
crack  thoroughly  with  plaster.  The  fact  that  the  crack  is 
narrower  on  the  wall  surface  creates  a  safer  binding  for  the 
patch.  It  is  wise  to  shellac  the  crack  before  the  plaster  filler 
is  added.  After  adding  the  plaster,  it  should  be  smoothly 
trowelled,  then  sandpapered  so  that  it  is  as  smooth  as  the  wall 
itself,  and  finally  shellacked  again.  Old  walls  should  be 
washed  with  soda  and  water  before  the  cracks  are  sealed. 

If  cost  is  not  a  prime  consideration,  plaster  walls  should 
first  be  canvassed.  This  procedure  excludes  all  possibility  of 
visible  wall  blemishes,  and  is  permanent.  The  permanency  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  final  cost,  as  the  canvas  may  be 
repainted  many  times  without  the  necessity  of  patching  the 
plaster.  There  are  several  different  grades  in  canvas  wall 
coverings.  Muslin  and  “Sanitas”  make  excellent  surfaces  for 
painting  and  may  be  applied  to  the  wall  with  ordinary  wall¬ 
paper  paste. 

In  painting  plaster  walls,  whether  canvassed  or  otherwise, 
the  first  coat  of  paint,  known  as  the  priming  coat,  should 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  used  in  the  mixture  so  that 
the  porous  surface  of  the  muslin  or  plaster  will  be  thoroughly 
filled  with  both  oil  and  pigment. 

After  each  successive  coat  of  paint  is  applied,  and  before  it 
begins  to  dry,  it  should  be  stippled.  A  stipple-brush  is  about 
the  shape  of  a  large  scrubbing  brush,  with  bristles  three  to 
four  inches  in  length.  While  one  man  lays  on  the  paint,  an- 
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)ther  should  follow  him  almost  immediately,  going  over  the 
reshly  painted  surface  with  short  rapid  blows  of  the  stipple- 
)rush.  This  eliminates  the  irregularity  and  streaks  of  the 
)rush  marks,  and  evens  the  surface.  If  the  paint  is  thin,  the 
tippling  will  not  show;  but  in  cheap  jobs,  the  custom  is  to 
pply  thick  coats  of  paint  to  save  labor,  and  the  stipple  marks 
iiay  be  very  noticeable  and  may  produce  an  undesirable  rough 
exture. 

The  subsequent  coats  of  paint  should  not  be  applied  until 
he  priming  coat  is  entirely  dry.  Three  coats  in  all  are  neces- 
ary  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result,  although  many 
ecorators  advocate  more.  Usually  four  coats  should  satisfy 
most  fastidious  client. 

Removing  wallpaper.  Wallpaper  must  be  thoroughly 
oaked  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  it.  In  order  to 
ccomplish  this,  a  large  calcimine  brush  and  warm  water  are 
sed.  When  the  paper  has  absorbed  all  the  water  it  can,  it 
lould  be  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  paste  has  been 
Dftened  by  the  moisture.  The  paper  may  then  be  scraped 
nth  a  putty  knife  and  easily  removed.  When  valuable  or 
ntique  wallpaper  must  be  removed,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain 
le  services  of  a  professional,  as  it  is  a  very  long  and  difficult 
rocedure.  The  usual  method  is  to  hang  large  steaming 
loths  about  four  inches  from  the  wall  over  a  large  portion 
f  the  wall  at  the  same  time.  The  dampness  from  the  cloths 
dll  eventually  be  absorbed  by  the  paper  or  muslin  upon 
ffiich  all  valuable  paper  is  mounted,  and  the  paper  may  then 
e  carefully  pulled  off  the  wall,  strip  by  strip.  When  all 
races  of  paper  and  paste  have  been  removed  from  a  plaster 
^all,  the  wall  may  be  treated  as  new  and  the  painting  pro- 
edure  carried  out  as  heretofore  described. 

Calcimining.  Calcimine  is  another  word  for  tempera  or 
paque  water-color  paint.  It  is  usually  made  of  whiting, 
^ater,  size  (glue),  and  a  pigment  added  in  powdered  form, 
lalcimine  is  without  the  permanency  of  oil  pigment,  is  very 
lexpensive,  and,  because’  of  its  water  base,  is  unwashable. 
lalcimine  may  be  applied  in  one  coat  only;  when  a  surface 
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has  been  previously  treated  with  a  coat  and  is  to  be  repainted,  ’ 
the  old  layer  should  first  be  removed  by  means  of  a  large 
sponge  and  warm  water.  It  is  often  customary  for  economi-  * 
cal  reasons  to  treat  ceilings  with  this  material,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  in  work  of  good  quality.  . 

Painting  and  staining  wood  surfaces.  In  painting  wood-  ( 
work,  if  the  wood  has  a  rough  grain  it  should  first  be  “filled” 
with  v/hite  lead  or  one  of  the  many  standard  fillers.  It  should  | 
then  be  entirely  covered  with  a  coat  of  shellac  to  seal  the* 
absorbent  surface.  Over  this  sealing  coat  of  shellac  the  wood  i 
may  be  painted  in  the  same  manner  as  a  plaster  waU  surface.  ® 
Where  it  is  desired  to  apply  a  coat  of  stain  to  woodwork,  it  | 
is  necessary  first  to  apply  a  filler  that  is  the  same  color  as  the  I 
stain.  The  surface  need  not  be  shellacked.  The  stain  may 
be  purchased  from  any  paint  store  or  it  may  be  prepared 
with  a  thin  oil  base  mixed  with  pigment. 

Glazing  and  antiquing.  It  is  often  advisable  to  apply  a 
finishing  coat  of  thin  color  to  the  whole  or  parts  of  a  wall  in 
order  to  give  the  surface  greater  interest  and  a  slight  variation 
in  effect.  This  is  usually  called  glazing  or  antiquing.  Such 
finishes  are  numberless  in  their  elaborations,  but  the  plainer 
effects  are  simple  to  apply. 

The  customary  procedure  is  to  apply  over  a  thoroughly 
dried,  light  neutral-colored  surface,  a  film  of  color  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  water.  The  medium  is  usually  of  oil  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  a  small  amount  of  pigment  is  added  to  the  mixture 
in  the  desired  strength.  For  antiquing,  walls  are  usually 
glazed  with  umber  which,  more  than  any  other  color,  seems 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  illusion  of  age. 

Other  tones,  however,  are  also  used  for  antiquing.  A 
smooth  glaze  may  be  applied  with  a  large  brush  over  a  whole 
painted  surface  and  then  stippled.  In  other  glazes  the  brush 
marks  are  intentionally  left  visible.  The  latter  are  known  as 
streak  glazes  and  they  are  produced  by  a  large  calcimine  ] 
brush. 

Plain  glazes  may  be  softened  or  modulated  by  means  of  a 
soft  cloth,  sponge,  or  cheesecloth,  but  care  should  be  taken 
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lot  to  produce  artificial  effects  unrelated  to  antique  rooms, 
limple,  unostentatious  glazes  are  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
ery  easy  to  overglaze  a  surface,  and  such  an  effect  is  always 
rtificial,  vulgar,  and  in  bad  taste.  Proper  antiquing  is  almost 
mperceptible. 

Glazing  is  particularly  adaptable  to  panelled  rooms  and 
hould  be  used  to  make  the  paint  and  woodwork  appear 
lightly  dusty.  As  dust  invariably  occurs  in  panel  corners 
nd  on  certain  portions  of  mouldings,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a 
lightly  darker  tone  in  these  places.  In  antique  panelled 
ooms,  it  was  customary  to  wash  the  paint  in  the  most  acces- 
ible  portions  of  the  panel  fields.  This  caused  the  centers  and 
ower  portions  of  the  panels  to  be  slightly  lighter  in  tone  than 
he  tops  and  corners.  A  realistic  imitation  of  this  natural 
:ondition  may  often  be  introduced  to  advantage,  but  much 
liscretion  must  be  used  to  avoid  a  false  effect. 

Plaster  effects.  Certain  types  of  rooms  require  the  walls 
reated  in  the  effect  of  rough,  sand-finished  plaster.  The  tex- 
ural  charm  of  old  walls  of  this  type  is  well  known,  and  if 
nellowed  by  age,  they  have  an  unusual  appeal  and  are  ex- 
:eedingly  durable.  If  existing  walls  are  not  of  this  type,  the 
)ainter  may  be  called  upon  to  cover  the  wall  with  one  of  the 
nany  patented  surfacing  materials,  to  produce  the  desired 
ffect.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  degree  of  roughness 
nd  irregularity  of  the  old  walls  be  imitated  exactly.  Many 
)f  the  old  plaster  walls  consisted  of  a  coating  applied  to 
ough  stonework,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  stones  produced 
light  variations  in  the  plaster  surface.  The  plaster,  although 
t  often  gave  the  appearance  of  having  been  applied  carelessly, 
lad  irregularities  which  were  never  intentional  or  self-con- 
cious  in  appearance,  nor  was  the  aim  to  produce  a  crude 
)r  unfinished  result.  Many  incompetent  and  unintelligent 
draftsmen  have,  in  recent  years,  under  the  spell  of  early  Ital- 
an  and  Spanish  types  of  decoration,  resorted  to  effects  that 
lave  produced  walls  completely  devoid  of  taste  and  under- 
tanding. 
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The  preparation  and  application  of  the  patented  materials  f  I 
used  for  the  effect  of  rough  plaster  are  simple.  The  material,  | 
in  the  form  of  a  flour-like  powder,  is  mixed  with  water  and,  i 
in  some  cases,  with  oil.  Powdered  color  may  be  added  to  the  | 
mixture,  thus  finishing  the  wall  in  one  operation.  It  is  also 
possible  to  apply  the  white,  colorless  plaster — a  thick  pasty 
substance — alone,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  to  add  the 
desired  color  by  means  of  a  thin  glaze,  to  give  the  effect  of  ! 
age. 

For  applying  the  plaster,  a  trowel  or  brush  is  customarily 
used.  For  textural  variations,  all  sorts  of  implements  may  be 
employed.  These  plasters,  as  a  rule,  will  not  crack,  and  if 
cracks  do  occur,  they  may  be  easily  filled.  Most  commercial 
products  for  this  form  of  decoration  are  fast-drying,  very 
hard,  and  permanent. 

Graining  and  marbling.  Economic  conditions,  short 
leases,  and  frequent  changes  of  residence  today  often  require 
substitution  for  the  more  expensive  materials  of  decoration. 
While,  judged  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  esthetic  mor¬ 
als,  such  substitutions  are  indefensible,  they  are  often  practi¬ 
cal  and  necessary.  Within  this  class  of  work  comes  the 
graining  or  marbling  of  surfaces  to  imitate  natural  wood  or 
real  marble.  Such  work  is  a  highly  developed  craft,  and  Can 
by  no  means  be  accomplished  by  the  amateur,  but  painters 
and  artists  in  all  periods  have  been  able  to  develop  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  technique  in  this  line.  Although  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  average  decorator  to  do  this  type  of  work  him¬ 
self,  it  is  his  duty  to  design  the  surface  of  the  wall  in  panels, 
planks,  or  other  divisions  that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
material  that  he  wishes  imitated. 

Wooden  wall  panels  are  made  a  certain  size  and  shape, 
according  to  their  period,  and  they  are  held  in  place  by 
mouldings  and  stiles.  If  they  are  imitated  by  applied  mould¬ 
ings  on  a  plaster  wall  for  economy’s  sake,  the  proper  design  i 
and  layout  must  be  carried  out. 

A  wall  covered  in  full  or  in  part  by  marble  (such  as  a  dado 
or  baseboard)  is  actually  covered  by  marble  slabs  about  one 
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inch  thick  and  of  varying  sizes.  The  marble  joints  are  always 
visible,  and  if  the  desired  effect  is  to  be  imitated  in  paint,  the 
marble  slabs,  stiles,  panels,  and  other  parts  with  visible  joints 
should  be  carefully  imitated. 

Wood  or  marble  graining  always  ends  with  each  separate 
piece  of  wood  or  marble.  In  the  adjoining  piece  the  graining 
commences  in  a  different  pattern  or  direction. 

To  be  in  good  taste,  painting  made  to  imitate  wood  or 
marble  must  create  a  complete  illusion,  and  the  work  must 
be  very  realistic. 

Antiquing  of  wallpaper.  Painters  are  often  called  upon 
to  give  wallpaper  an  antique,  mellow  effect.  This  softens  the 
colors  and  draws  them  together.  If  the  wallpaper  pattern  is 
printed  in  water-color  (tempera),  the  paper  should  first  re¬ 
ceive  a  coat  of  gelatin  size,  followed  by  a  coat  of  shellac. 
The  glaze  itself  may  be  in  oil  or  turpentine,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  same  as  antiquing  painted  surfaces. 

Metal  leaf.  The  use  of  silver  and  gold  leaf  surfaces  in 
decoration  has  become  popular  in  recent  years.  These  effects 
are  also  part  of  the  painter’s  work.  Aluminum  leaf  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  place  of  silver,  as  it  is  less  expensive  and  does  not 
tarnish.  The  application  of  metal  leaf  is  accomplished  by 
first  applying  a  gold  size  to  the  surface  to  be  treated.  This  is 
allowed  to  dry  to  a  thick  consistency,  and  the  leaf  is  then 
applied  to  the  size  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  -It  is  best 
to  varnish  metal  leaf  for  protection.  Metal  leaf  is  usually 
glazed  over  the  varnish  for  antique  effects. 

New  paint  products.  There  are  many  new  types  of  paints 
made  from  casein  and  synthetic  formulas  that  have  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  various  manufacturers,  who 
claim  certain  advantages  for  their  products.  They  are  for 
both  oil  and  water  mixtures,  and  the  claims  are  extra  dura¬ 
bility,  ease  of  application,  economy  in  cost,  and  lack  of 
odor.  Manufacturers  are  now  also  developing  a  phospho¬ 
rescent  paint  that  will  produce  a  glow.  These  products, 
however,  should  be  used  with  great  discretion  by  the  deco¬ 
rator  and  only  after  thorough  investigation. 
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^  I  "'HE  SMALLER  decorative  accessories  of  a  room  con- 
JL  tribute  to  its  character  and  color  scheme,  fill  the  empty 
paces,  arouse  curiosity,  express  dignity,  provoke  humor,  or 
eflect  the  culture,  judgment,  and  interests  of  the  owner. 

Among  the  most  useful  articles  to  accomplish  these  ends 
re  the  clay  products  of  the  kiln.  The  productions  of  this 
Taft  cover  a  broad  field  in  both  design  and  quality,  and  only 
he  principal  ornamental  varieties  can  be  included  in  this 
hapter. 

ORNAMENTAL  POTTERY 

The  majority  of  civilized  countries  have  produced  their 
)wn  varieties  of  ornamental  pottery  and  each  type  has  shown 
gradual  evolution  in  quality  and  design  as  new  materials 
nd  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  discovered  or  new 
nfluences  contributed  to  the  imagination  of  the  craftsmen, 
lottery  making,  both  as  a  practical  and  fine  art,  dates  from 
he  earliest  periods  of  civilization.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Crete, 
Greece,  Rome,  ancient  China,  and  Europe  during  the  Middle 
^ges  produced  vast  quantities  of  extraordinarily  beautiful  ex- 
mples,  but  as  practically  all  pottery  made  previous  to  the 
Renaissance  is  extremely  rare  and  unavailable,  this  chapter 
v^ill  include  only  the  important  varieties  produced  since  1 500. 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  ornamental  pottery; 
hese  are  differentiated  by  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
:lay  from  which  they  are  made  and  the  amount  of  firing  to 
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which  they  are  submitted.  Ordinary  earthenware  is  heavy, 
soft,  porous,  and  opaque;  the  simplest  example  of  it  is  the 
common  brick  or  red  garden  flower  pot.  The  first  firing 
produces  what  is  known  as  the  biscuit^  and  many  ornamental 
pieces  are  left  in  this  condition.  The  finish  at  this  point  is 
dull  and  the  color,  depending  upon  the  clay,  a  tan-colored  of 
red  terra-cotta.  The  biscuit,  if  desired,  may  be  finished  with 
a  scratch  or  painted  pattern  and  finally  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  transparent  glaze  by  additional  firing.  Stoneware  is 
a  very  hard,  close-grained,  non-porous  pottery,  which  may 
be  either  white  or  colored,  glazed  or  unglazed.  It  is  some¬ 
times  slightly  translucent  in  its  thinner  parts.  The  common¬ 
est  example  of  stoneware  is  the  ordinary  pickle  or  preserve 
jar,  but  fine  decorative  pottery  of  this  type  has  been  made  in  I 
Germany  and  England.  Porcelain  is  the  finest  kind  of  pot- 1 
tery,  and  was  first  made  in  China.  For  centuries  European  ! 
potters  attempted  without  success  to  discover  its  chemical  I 
contents  and  to  imitate  it,  but  it  was  not  until  17 ii  that! 
porcelain  was  first  made  in  Europe,  when  the  clay  known  as  I 
kaolin,  used  by  the  Chinese  in  making  porcelain,  was  discov- 1 
ered  in  Germany.  I 

The  pottery  made  from  kaolin  is  known  as  true  or  “hard- 
paste”  porcelain.  The  clay  is  a  clear  white,  and  after  firing,  ' 
produces  a  very  hard,  thin,  translucent,  and  sometimes  semi- : 
transparent  ware  that  rings  with  a  bell-like  sound  when 
struck  with  the  finger.  An  imitation  porcelain  known  as 
“soft-paste”  was  made  in  Europe  before  the  local  discovery  of  i 
kaolin.  Some  of  the  finest  soft-paste  porcelain  was  made  j 
during  the  1 8th  century  in  the  Sevres  factory  near  Paris.  The  I 
Sevres  factory  did  not  make  true  porcelain  until  1786.  Soft- 1 
paste  porcelain  is  more  creamy  white,  more  translucent,  and  ! 
softer  than  hard-paste  porcelain. 

Kaolin  was  discovered  in  Cornwall,  England,  about  1745  d 
and  its  discovery  completely  revolutionized  English  pottery  ^ 
production.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  potters  added  bone  ash  to  their  porcelain  mixture  and 
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levelopcd  “bone  porcelain,”  which  is  midway  between  hard- 
)asre  and  soft-paste  porcelain  in  whiteness  and  hardness. 

There  are  several  additional  technical  terms  used  in  con- 
lection  with  the  making  of  pottery  which  should  be  under- 
tood  before  proceeding  upon  a  study  of  the  various  types. 
These  terms,  with  definitions,  are  given  herewith: 

China.  A  hard  translucent  porcelain  body  containing  a  large 
)ercentage  of  bone  ash. 

Enamel.  A  glassy  substance  used  for  painting  on  pottery  and 
)orcelain  after  it  has  had  a  preliminary  coating  of  glaze.  After 
he  pattern  is  finished,  the  piece  is  again  fired  and  the  enamel  is 
used  to  the  original  glaze.  The  colors  are  made  from  gold,  sil- 
■er,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  other  compounds. 

Firing.  Turning  clay  into  pottery  by  great  heat  in  a  kiln. 

Glaze.  A  thin  coating  of  glass  fired  on  pottery,  giving  it  a 
;lossy  appearance. 

Luster.  A  pottery  decoration  producing  metallic  hues  formed 
IV  thin  layers  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  etc. 

On-the-glaze  colors.  Refers  to  colors  applied  on  top  of 
;lazed  ware,  such  as  the  enamels  used  in  majolica  pottery. 

Paste.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  body  of  the  pottery.  Soft 
laste  was  produced  by  an  artificial  or  glass  mixture,  hard  paste 
y  felspar  and  kaolin. 

Salt  glaze.  A  surfacing  of  thin  glass  for  pottery  produced  by 
irowing  salt  into  the  oven  while  firing. 

Slip.  A  watery  clay  of  various  colors  used  for  surfacing  pot- 
ery  by  dipping  the  piece  in  a  bath. 

Transfer  printing.  An  inexpensive  method  of  printing  one- 
olor  patterns  on  pottery.  The  pattern  or  picture  is  first  printed 
n  paper  from  a  copper-plate  engraving  and  then  transferred  to 
le  pottery  from  the  paper. 

IUnderglaze  color.  A  term  applied  to  a  mineral  pigment  used 
r  pottery  decoration  that  may  be  applied  before  glazing  and 
lat  will  resist  the  high  temperature  needed  to  melt  the  glaze. 

Since  many  pieces  of  old  chinaware  are  still  in  the  market 
nd  can  be  used  to  decorative  advantage  in  both  period  and 
lodern  rooms,  a  brief  description,  for  identification  pur- 
'  OSes,  of  the  important  types  produced  since  1500  in  Europe, 
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the  Orient,  and  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  following, 
pages. 

Spanish  majolica.  The  Moors  learned  the  art  of  pottery 
making  in  Bagdad  in  the  9th  century.  It  was  brought  to 
Spain  about  the  12th  century.  Valencia  and  Majorca  be¬ 
came  the  centers  of  production,  the  latter  place  giving  its 
name  to  the  heavy  earthenware  product  known  as  majolica.j 
Wall  and  floor  tiles  with  geometrical  patterns  were  the  earlyj 
Mohammedan  productions.  In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries, 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  patterns  were  used  to  ornament 
the  large  and  heavy  enamelled  platters,  bowls,  pitchers,  and| 
other  containers.  This  ware  is  called  Hispano-Mauresque.] 
The  patterns  were  crude  and  coarse,  in  blues,  greens,  yellows, 
and  white.  Figures,  flowers,  Arabic  script,  and  coats-of-arms 
were  usually  chosen  as  decorative  subjects.  The  Moors  and 
Spaniards  became  particularly  proficient  in  the  production  of 
luster  ware,  giving  their  pottery  a  remarkable  and  indescrib¬ 
able  sheen  and  iridescence. 

Italian  majolica.  The  pottery  of  the  early  Renaissance  in] 
Italy  was  a  development  and  elaboration  of  the  Moorish  ma-j 
jolica  ware.  The  actual  body  of  the  pieces  was  made  in  thel 
same  manner  as  the  Moorish  product.  The  form  and  orna¬ 
mental  pattern  were  superior  in  design  and  had  the  greater 
sophistication  of  the  Italian  craftsman  and  artist.  The  15th 
century  style  retained  its  medieval  character  and  was  painted 
in  blue  with  a  yellow  luster. 

A  great  development  in  pottery  design  occurred  during 
the  first  part  of  the  i6th  century.  Platters,  urns,  bowls,  and 
other  pieces  were  elaborately  hand-painted  in  strong-color 
patterns  of  scrolls,  festoons,  flowers,  leaves,  arabesques, 
cherubs,  dolphins,  masks,  grotesques,  and  scenes  taken  from 
the  Scriptures  and  from  Roman  history  and  mythology. 
Heraldic  devices  and  portraits  were  also  occasionally  used. 
The  large  panels  made  by  the  Della  Robbias,  described  in 
Chapter  III,  were  extensively  used  for  wall  decoration,  and 
figure  patterns  were  often  built  into  the  walls  of  the  room. 
The  Della  Robbias  also  produced  circular  panels  in  high  re- 
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ief  framed  in  leaf  and  fruit  wreaths.  It  is  said  that  Raphael 
n  his  youth  was  employed  to  decorate  the  pottery  made  in 
lis  birthplace,  Urbino.  Other  localities  where  i6th  century 
talian  majolica  was  made  were  at  Castel  Durante,  Faenza, 


ind  CafFagiolo. 


The  colors  used  in  nearly  all  majolica  ware  were  limited  to 
ight  blue,  orange,  mulberry,  green,  black,  and  white. 

During  the  i8th  century, 
he  Italian  potters  followed 
he  styles  of  France  and 


rermany. 
Fenice 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Fifteenth  century  glazed  terra¬ 
cotta  plaque  by  Luca  della  Robbia. 


The  works  at 
were  founded  in 
719;  at  Florence  in  1735; 
t  Doccia  in  1737;  at  Capo- 
li-Monte  in  1742;  at  Portici 
n  1771;  and  at  Naples  in 
773- 

Dutch  pottery.  The 
)utch  made  their  pottery 
hiefly  in  the  city  of  Delft, 
rhich  has  given  its  name  to 
11  the  ceramic  production 
if  Holland.  A  high  stand- 

rd  of  quality  was  maintained  by  a  trade  organization  of  art- 
ts  and  craftsmen  known  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  founded 
bout  1610. 

Delft  table  and  ornamental  ware  had  a  remarkably  brilliant 
nd  heavy  glaze  and  was  particularly  noted  for  its  blue  colors 
nd  decorations  used  on  a  white  field.  Conventional  patterns 
nd  town  and  landscape  scenes  were  also  represented.  The 
atterns  were  painted  before  glazing  and  firing,  a  method  of 
ecorating  known  as  under  glazing. 

The  Dutch  factories  endeavored  to  imitate  the  Chinese  and 
apanese  wares  during  the  i8th  century,  but  not  with  a  great 
egree  of  success,  because  of  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
on  facilities  and  the  eventual  cheapness  of  the  real  oriental 
are.  Their  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  also  unsuccessful. 
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Delft  ware  was  exported  into  England  to  a  large  extent  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  and  was  much  sought  I 
after  by  English  collectors.  Many  pieces,  such  as  apothecary  | 
jars  and  drug  pots,  were  made  for  commercial  use.  Small  I 
flat  tiles  were  manufactured  for  fireplace  facings  and  other  I 
architectural  uses.  The  English  eventually  imitated  Delft  | 
ware  in  their  own  factories. 

French  wares.  The  first  great  Renaissance  potter  in 
France  and  one  of  the  greatest  craftsmen  of  all  times  was 
Bernard  Palissy  (1510-1589),  who  started  work  in  1539^ 
Palissy,  previous  to  that  year,  had  been  a  glass  painter.  He 
experimented  long  and  suffered  much  privation  and  hardship 
before  discovering  the  materials  and  processes  for  making ; 
ceramics.  He  lost  all  his  savings  in  these  experiments,  and  it ; 
was  only  after  he  had,  in  his  frenzy,  burnt  up  the  chairs  and  | 
tables  in  his  house  for  fuel,  that  he  succeeded  in  producing ' 
the  Wonderful  enamel  for  which  his  pottery  is  noted.  He 
lived  in  troublous  times  and  was  eventually  imprisoned  for 
embracing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

His  work  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Italian  majolica 
ware,  which  he  at  first  tried  to  imitate  and  eventually  im¬ 
proved  upon.  He  drew  his  inspiration  for  modelling  and 
coloring  largely  from  nature;  sea  animals  and  plants,  fish, 
crabs,  shells,  coral,  and  seaweed  were  naturalistically  repre¬ 
sented.  Religious  and  mythological  subjects  were  occasion¬ 
ally  used.  Palissy  ware  is  now  almost  entirely  in  museums 
and  great  private  collections. 

Pottery  works  were  founded  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  about 
1 644,  where  faience  was  made,  supposedly  in  imitation  of  the 
pottery  made  in  Faenza,  Italy;  actually,  however,  it  was  quite 
different.  Rouen  pottery  was  delicate  and  more  refined  in 
size,  proportions,  and  pattern  than  the  early  Italian  ware. 
The  platter  designs  were  done  in  blue,  green,  and  yellow  and 
usually  followed  a  wheel-and-spoke  radiating  form,  produced  lii 
by  small  flowers  and  conventional  shapes,  with  arabesques,  * 
cornucopias,  and  arrows. 
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oiu’tesy  Metroyoiitau  Aiuseum  oi  l 

■lottery  and  porcelain,  (i)  Chinese  K’ang  Hsi  porcelain  plate.  (2) 
Persian  Rhages  ware,  13th  century.  (3)  Nevers  pottery,  Persian  in- 
luence.  (4)  Persian  plate,  14th  century.  (5)  Hispano-Mauresque 
)late.  (6)  Italian  Capo-di-Monte  plate.  (7)  Italian  Doccia  porce- 
ain.  (8)  Rouen  pottery,  oriental  influence.  (9)  Sceaux  pitcher  o£ 
the  1 8th  century.  (10)  K’ang  Hsi  famille  noire  porcelain  vase. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Pottery  and  porcelain,  (i)  Rouen  plate.  (2)  Marseilles  plate.  (3)  ' 
Vincennes  vase.  (4)  Moustiers  plate.  (5)  Sevres  vase.  (6)  Blue 
and  white  Staffordshire  plate.  (7)  Majolica  Urbino  plate.  (8) 
Sevres  jardiniere.  (9)  Chelsea  candlestick.  (10)  Delft  teapot. 
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The  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Louis  XV.  This  factory  has  produced  the  greatest 
of  all  French  wares,  and  has  continued  in  existence  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  first  aided  by  royal  and  finally  by  re¬ 
publican  government  support.  Madame  de  Pompadour  took 
great  interest  in  its  early  productions,  and  the  brilliant  results 
obtained  were  largely  the  result  of  her  efforts. 

Sevres  porcelain  was  first  a  soft-paste  product.  Hard- 
paste  and  biscuit  wares  were  not  produced  until  1786.  The 
decorative  vases,  urns,  and  tableware  were  beautifully  mod¬ 
elled  and  enriched  with  painted  surface  decoration  done  with 
the  accuracy  of  miniature  work.  For  plain-colored  areas, 
the  Sevres  factory  produced  the  famous  king’s  blue,  rose- 
Pompadour,  turquoise,  and  apple  green.  For  a  time  it  was 
the  only  factory  in  France  permitted  to  use  gold  for  the  sur- 
ace  enrichment  of  porcelain. 

The  general  design  of  Sevres  porcelain  has  followed  the 
changing  characteristics  of  the  French  art  periods. 

Additional  17th  and  i8th  century  French  centers  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  at  Nevers,  St.  Porchere,  Moustiers,  Marseilles, 
Sceaux,  Strasbourg,  Saint-Cloud,  and  Vincennes. 

Dresden  or  Meissen  ware.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
DOttery  and  porcelain  made  in  Germany  was  that  produced 
n  the  factory  at  Meissen,  about  14  miles  from  Dresden,  and 
generally  known  as  Dresden  ware.  About  1 7 1 1  a  scientist 
lamed  Bottger  discovered  the  chemical  properties  of  Chinese 
orcelain,  and  found  in  Germany  a  clay  similar  to  the  Chi- 
ese  kaolin.  From  then  onward  hard-paste  porcelain  was 
ade  in  Germany  and  later  in  every  other  country  of 
urope. 

The  designers  and  modellers  in  the  Meissen  factory  were 
11  influenced  by  France  and  followed  the  rococo  style  set  by 
he  French  artists.  The  technicians,  however,  developed 
any  new  processes  that  permitted  the  production  of  the 
ost  delicate  forms,  enriched  by  a  great  variety  of  new 
olors. 
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Tableware  and  beautifully  modelled  figurines  and  statu¬ 
ettes  of  real  and  imaginary  persons  were  produced  in  dainty 
tints  and  in  white.  Floral  ornament  was  also  popular. 

Early  English  pottery.  One  of  the  most  important  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  history  of  decorative  ceramics  occurred  in 
England,  and  was  started  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Previous  to  this  period,  utilitarian  pieces  had  been 
produced  with  little  or  no  thought  of  decorative  effect. 

Most  of  the  17th  century  pieces  were  heavy  earthenware 
coated  with  what  is  known  as  slip,  which  consisted  of  a  deep 
orange-colored  mixture  of  clay  and  water.  When  dried,  this 
preliminary  coating  was  covered  with  another  yellowish- 
white  slip.  The  whole  object  was  then  covered  with  glaze, 
after  which  a  crude  and  naive  pattern  was  scratched  upon  the 
surface  with  a  sharp  stick,  the  scratch  being  sufficiently  deep 
to  expose  the  underlying  orange  color.  The  glaze  occasion¬ 
ally  showed  touches  of  green  and  red.  The  decoration  often 
included  the  name  of  the  owner,  a  date,  and  a  verse  or  motto. 
Other  ornaments  used  were  rosettes,  fleurs-de-lis,  shields, 
armorial  bearings,  initials,  and  grotesques.  Thomas  Toft, 
who  lived  around  1670,  was  the  best-known  master  of  orna¬ 
mental  slip  ware.  He  produced  cooking  vessels,  pots,  por¬ 
ringers,  saucers,  basins,  bowls,  dishes,  jars,  candlesticks,  and 
cups. 

Toward  the  final  years  of  the  17th  century,  much  Delft 
and  oriental  pottery  was  imported  into  England.  This  paved 
the  way  for  the  English  potters  to  turn  out  goods  of  similar 
lines.  Much  of  the  English  Delft  ware  was  made  at  factories 
in  Lambeth,  but  the  painting  of  the  English  pieces  was  in¬ 
ferior  and  the  body  was  coarser  than  in  the  Dutch  originals. 

The  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  given  over  to 
experimentation  and  analysis  of  the  oriental  products  and  to 
a  greatly  increased  public  and  collector’s  interest  in  the 
porcelain  of  the  Orient.  As  rewards  increased,  many  skilled 
artists  and  sculptors  were  attracted  to  the  industry.  Easier 
transportation  and  improved  technical  facilities  in  firing  made 
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lottery  and  porcelain,  (i)  Ch’ien  Lung  porcelain  vase.  (2)  Ma- 
olica  Gubbio  lustered  plate.  (3)  English  slip  ware  platter.  (4) 
^ajolica  Urbino  plate.  (5)  Lowestoft  bowl.  (6)  Delft  pottery  vase. 
’7)  French  Palissy  pottery.  (8)  Italian  Doccia  porcelain.  (9)  Delft 
pottery  vase.  (10)  Whieldon  statues,  (ii)  Strasbourg  plate. 
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it  possible  to  obtain  and  use  clays  from  foreign  countries.  It 
was  therefore  no  longer  necessary  to  work  native  clay. 

As  compared  to  the  early  pottery,  the  porcelain  made  in 
England  was  always  lacking  in  originality  of  decoration  and 
form.  It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  with  an  avowedly  imi¬ 
tative  product,  the  ornament  should  also  be  copied.  The 
decoration  of  English  porcelain  in  the  i8th  century  falls  into 
four  periods  of  imitation:  first,  the  period  of  oriental  influ¬ 
ence;  second,  that  of  the  Dresden  style;  third,  the  Sevres  in¬ 
fluence;  and  last,  the  classical  revival,  which  everywhere 
seems  to  have  been  the  prelude  of  esthetic  decadence. 

English  pottery  made  after  1740  is  generally  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  town  or  locality  where  it  was  manufactured 
or  by  the  name  of  the  craftsman  who  made  it. 

Bristol,  Bow,  Chelsea  and  Derby  wares.  In  these  towns, 
factories  were  established  between  1744  and  1755  which  were 
active  until  1810.  There  was  a  close  similarity  in  the  pro-; 
ductions  of  these  factories,  and  at  times  two  or  more  of  them 
were  combined  under  the  same  ownership. 

Those  in  charge  of  production  and  management  were  men 
of  excellent  taste  and  exceptional  initiative.  Considering  the 
crude  artistry  and  craftsmanship  of  their  predecessors,  the 
directors  of  these  works  were  responsible  for  an  immense 
advance  in  the  English  pottery  industry  along  both  technical 
and  artistic  lines. 

Industry  in  Bristol  seems  to  have  flourished  as  early  as 
1652,  when  Delft  earthenware  was  first  imitated.  Bristol 
continued  to  be  noted  for  its  reproduction  of  Delft  pieces  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  Wall  tiles  were  made, 
as  well  as  the  usual  plates  and  bowls.  Transfer  printing  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  method  of  ornamenting 
Bristol  ware,  about  1797.  '  Several  early  attempts  to  make  ^ 
porcelain  were  initiated  in  Bristol,  but  it  was  not  until  about ; 
1770,  at  the  time  that  the  Plymouth  factory  was  absorbed  by 
the  Bristol,  that  this  ware  was  successfully  made.  The  Bristol  ■ 
works  closed  their  doors  in  1782.  Bristol  porcelain  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  and  durable;  it  is  milk-white,  with  a  cold  glittering  I 
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glaze.  Biscuit  wares  w  ere  also  luanufactured.  Tableware, 
figures,  and  ornaiuental  placjues  were  produced.  Much  of 
the  painted  ornament  was  in  the  Chinese  manner.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  factory  at  Dresden  strongly  influenced  the  Bristol 
modellers. 

The  Bow  factory,  sometimes  known  as  “New  Canton,” 
w  as  always  associated  with  the  making  of  porcelain.  It  is 
supposed  first  to  have  been  organized  in  1744,  and  in  1776  to 
have  merged  wdth  Derby.  Bow  ware  shows  many  variations 
in  the  quality  of  the  body.  Many  white  figures  and  painted 
statuettes  Avere  made.  The  painted  types  of  chinaware  were 
usually  of  Chinese  character,  in  both  underglaze  and  over¬ 
glaze  enamels.  The  subjects  include  bamboo  or  plum 
branches,  partridges,  grotesque  animals,  and  sportive  boys 
wfith  small  red  flowers  in  gold  and  other  colors.  The  early 
tablew^are  was  frequently  edged  in  brown.  The  glaze  of 
Bow  wares  now  is  often  discolored  and  iridescent.  Bow  ware 
s  mainly  of  a  useful  type,  the  ornamental  forms  having  been 
eft  to  the  Chelsea  factory.  As  compared  with  Chelsea  ware, 
:he  bulk  of  the  Bow  productions  are  coarser  in  texture  and 
•ougher  in  decoration. 

The  Chelsea  factory  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  first 
Diece  of  porcelain  in  England,  about  1745.  A  small  milk  jug 
n  soft  paste  was  produced  during  that  year,  when  the  Chel- 
;ea  works  were  controlled  by  two  Frenchmen  most  of  whose 
employees  were  likewise  French.  This  French  management 
asted  until  1763,  during  which  time  the  productions  of 
:ableware,  vases,  and  ornamental  figures  were  often  inspired 
)y  Chinese  and  Dresden  forms,  the  finish  being  in  a  creamy 
)aste  with  a  satiny  texture.  Other  types  clearly  showed  the 
nfiuence  of  Vincennes  and  Sevres,  with  rich  ground  colors 
uch  as  dark  blue  and  claret,  and  panels  painted  with  pastoral 
cenes,  bouquets,  exotic  birds,  heavy  gilding,  and  extravagant 
’ococo  vase  handles  and  bases— in  a  word,  overdecoration, 
n  1769  the  Chelsea  factory  was  sold  to  some  Derby  potters, 
vhose  work  was  mostly  in  the  Japanese  taste  (Kakiyemon) 
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with  paintings  of  flower  sprays,  insects,  and  other  old  Japa¬ 
nese  patterns. 

Of  the  figures  for  which  the  Chelsea  works  were  so  justly 
noted,  the  earliest  were  the  undecorated  examples,  not  always 
distinguishable  from  the  Bow  examples  which  they  probably 
imitated.  Next  in  date  to  these  came  the  statuettes  with  quiet 
coloring  and  little  or  no  gilding.  Last  came  the  richly  dec¬ 
orated  and  heavily  gilt  pieces.  Portrait  pieces  were  modelled 
from  statuary,  pictures,  and  prints,  and  first-rate  artists  were 
employed  in  their  production.  Snuff  bottles,  scent  flasks, 
flowers,  and  seals  were  also  among  the  daintiest  of  all  the 
Chelsea  wares.  Many  of  these  bore  gallant  French  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

From  1770  until  1784,  during  the  Derby-Chelsea  period, 
the  original  wares  of  both  factories  continued  to  be  made; 
but  finally  the  rococo  forms  gave  way  to  the  colder  effects 
of  the  classical  revival,  while  in  the  decoration  lapis-lazuli, 
Derby  blue,  gold  stripes,  medallions,  and  biscuit  reliefs  made 
their  appearance. 

Transfer-printed  Chelsea  ware  was  of  rare  occurrence, 
although  possibly  some  Chelsea  porcelains  were  sent  to  Bat¬ 
tersea  to  receive  the  transfers. 

The  Derby  factory  probably  started  about  the  year  1756, 
under  the  ownership  of  a  man  named  Duesbury.  An  auction 
sale  held  by  his  order  describes  the  goods  of  the  Derby  works 
as  a  “curious  collection  of  fine  figures,  jars,  sauce-boats,  serv¬ 
ices  for  desserts  and  a  great  variety  of  other' useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  porcelain  after  the  finest  Dresden  models.”  This 
statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  goods  sold  and  of 
the  character  of  their  design.  In  1758  the  factory  was  en¬ 
larged.  In  1770  it  combined  with  the  Chelsea  factory,  and 
in  1776  the  combination  bought  up  the  Bow  works. 

The  best  period  of  the  Derby  production  was  from  1786 
to  18 1 1.  Figures  were  always  a  specialty  of  the  factory,  al¬ 
though  much  tableware  was  also  made.  Flower  paintings 
and  particularly  roses  were  favorite  ornaments.  Japanese  de¬ 
signs  were  also  used.  The  shapes  of  vases  showed  the  influ- 
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Pottery  and  porcelain,  (i)  Dresden  statuette.  (2)  Sevres  biscuit 
ware.  (3)  Ralph  Wood  statue,  “Vicar  and  Moses.”  (4)  Worcester 
(5)  Wedgwood  table  jasper  ware.  (6)  Wedgwood  cream  ware 
plate.  (7)  Worcester  plate.  (8)  American  Bennington  ware  pot¬ 
tery  teapot.  (9)  Staffordshire  rustic  figures.  (10)  Wedgwood  orna¬ 
mental  jasper  ware,  (ii)  Derby  plates  and  dish.  (12)  Bristol  tea¬ 
pot  and  cream  pitcher.  (13)  Liverpool  pitcher.  (14)  Worcester 

bowl  and  jar. 
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ence  of  the  classic  revival,  and  landscape  paintings  were 
resorted  to  for  ornament  with  meager  success. 

A  beautiful  biscuit  ware  was  made  during  the  best  period, 
and  the  groups  and  figures  made  of  this  body  constitute  the 
finest  ornamental  productions  of  the  Derby  factory.  Very 
skillful  artists  and  modellers  were  employed.  Other  special- . 
ties  of  the  Derby  factory  were  the  use  of  brilliant  lapis-lazuli 
blue  and  of  delicate  lace  trimmings  of  a  realistic  character  on 
figures  in  contemporary  costume.  Transfer  printing  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1764,  but  was  not  extensively  favored. 

Lowestoft  (1757-1802).  The  history  of  the  Lowestoft 
porcelain  factory  has  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  records, 
and  many  absurd  legends  have  been  told  concerning  its  out¬ 
put.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  Browne,  and  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  a  London  warehouse.  The  ware  was  an 
artificial  porcelain  similar  to  that  produced  at  Chelsea  and 
Bow,  but  of  varying  quality.  The  designs  were  largely 
copied  from  Worcester  productions  or  from  Chinese  porce-, 
lain.  Much  porcelain  was  also  made  in  China  and  distributed 
in  Europe  through  the  Lowestoft  factory.  This  type  was 
enriched  with  both  Western  and  oriental  motifs.  Many  jugs,  ^ 
flasks,  dishes,  and  inkpots  made  at  the  Lowestoft  factory  were 
inscribed  with  the  words,  “A  trifle  from  Lowestoft.” 

Worcester  (1751-1840).  The  Worcester  productions  | 
were  very  similar  to  those  made  at  the  Derby  and  Chelsea] 
factories,  and  it  was  advertised  that  workmen  from  the  latter  j 
places  were  employed  in  making  them.  The  Worcester  fac-  * 
tory,  in  spite  of  frequent  changes  of  ownership,  maintained  aj 
group  of  highly  skilled  employees  who  kept  the  quality  of]  ; 
their  product  on  an  extremely  high  plane  over  a  long  period,  i 
The  moulds  of  good  models  were  kept,  and  many  of  the 
early  models  were  repeated  in  later  years  with  a  new  color  I 
treatment. 

Printing  on  porcelain  by  the  transfer  process  was  first  ac¬ 
complished  at  Worcester  about  1757.  Engraved  pictures  and 
portraits  were  thereafter  directly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
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pottery,  lowering  the  cost  of  producing  the  patterned  sur¬ 
face.  Maud  painting  was  renewed,  however,  after  1768. 

In  1788  King  George  III  visited  the  works,  and  thereafter 
the  V  are  became  known  as  “Royal  Worcester.” 

Miscellaneous  factories.  Among  the  other  types  of  Eng¬ 
lish  porcelains  were  those  produced  at  Longton  Hall,  Coal- 
port,  Liverpool,  Rockingham,  Pinxton,  Nantgarw,  and 
Swansea.  Many  of  these  smaller  factories  were  started  by 
former  employees  of  the  larger  organizations,  and  their  out¬ 
put  was  similar  in  quality  and  design  to  that  of  the  factories 
V  here  their  owners  had  served  apprenticeships. 

Staffordshire  potteries.  Staffordshire,  a  county  of  about 
30  square  miles,  has  been  for  centuries  a  most  important 
locality  for  the  production  of  earthenwares.  This  has  been 
true  because  of  the  quality,  variety,  and  color  of  clays  that 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Because  of  the  cheapness  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  basic  materials  for  making  pottery,  there  have 
always  been  thousands  of  free-lance  potters  located  in  this 
district.  Many  homes  have  their  own  kilns  which  have  been 
inherited  from  one  generation  to  another.  As  a  result  of  this 
long  experience,  the  average  Staffordshire  potter  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  high  degree  of  technical  ability;  but  he  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  failed  to  develop  the  same  degree  of  esthetic 
knowledge  and  appreciation  in  the  modelling  of  his  forms. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  average  product  turned  out  by 
the  Staffordshire  kilns  has  a  provincial  character  in  its  shape, 

!  and  its  ornamentation  and  coloring  cannot  in  any  way  com¬ 
pare  with  the  very  beautiful  output  of  Chelsea  and  Derby. 
The  better  grades  of  pottery  made  in  Staffordshire  are  usually 
;!  known  by  the  individual  names  of  their  makers. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  two  Dutchmen,  John 
and  David  Slers,  became  famous  in  the  English  pottery  in¬ 
dustry  for  their  red,  black,  and  salt-glazed  stoneware  pro¬ 
duced  at  Bradwell  Wood.  John  Astbury  and  Twyford 
learned  the  Slers’  secret,  and  started  a  factory  at  Shelton 
where  they  made  a  fine  earthenware  of  red,  buff,  yellow, 
fawn,  orange,  or  chocolate  color  with  relief  ornaments  that 
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were  sometimes  lightly  touched  with  purplish  brown,  the  i 
whole  coated  with  a  fine  lead  glaze.  Salt-glazed  products  I, 
became  common  about  1720,  and  many  teapots  were  made  in 
this  manner  to  compete  with  oriental  importations  that  were  ’ 
sold  at  a  high  price.  The  manufacture  of  salt-glazed  ware, 
little  of  which  was  for  ornamental  purposes,  was  discontinued 
after  1780.  i 

“Cream  ware”  was  first  made  by  Thomas  Astbury,  son  of 
the  previously  mentioned  John,  about  1725.  Variegated  ; 
wares,  including  the  fine  “marbled”  or  “agate”  wares,  were  j 
at  their  best  between  1740  and  1756  and  were  made  by  sev-  j 
eral  Staffordshire  potters.  “Clouded  wares”  are  most  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Whieldon,  who 
produced  between  1740  and  1780.  These  were  wares  with  a 
cream  body  colored  by  metal  oxides  dabbed  on  with  a 
sponge,  giving  a  mottled  effect  suggestive  of  tortoise-shell. 
The  shapes  were  varied  and  original,  but  often  more  quaint  | 
than  beautiful;  the  cauliflower,  pineapple,  and  apple  supplied  | 
the  motifs.  The  cauliflower  design  seems  to  have  enjoyed  1 
considerable  popularity.  j 

Thomas  Whieldon  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the  j 
pottery  industry  because  many  of  his  assistants  later  went  j 
into  business  for  themselves.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  .his  j 
partner  from  1753  to  1759;  Aaron  Wood,  block-cutter,  occa-  j 
sionally  worked  for  him;  and  Josiah  Spode,  Robert  Garner,  | 
and  William  Greatbatch  were  his  apprentices.  Several  dif-  i 
ferent  types  of  luster  ware  were  produced  in  Staffordshire  j 
toward  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  The  Spode  factory  j 
made  luster  ware  with  copper,  silver,  steel,  and  gold.  | 

An  immense  number  of  figures  were  made  in  Staffordshire, 
the  bulk  of  them  being  for  cottage  decoration  and  of  a  crude 
or  rustic  character.  Portraits  were  modelled  from  life  and 
pictures.  Toby  jugs,  allegorical  figures,  sentimental  arbor  j 
groups,  and  humorous  subjects  were  produced  in  color,  ; 
black,  and  cream  ware.  The  figures  made  by  Ralph  Wood  ' 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  are  particularly  well  ! 
known.  Others  who  made  Staffordshire  figures  were  Voyez  s 
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Nealcolo,  Enoch  Wood,  Wood  and  Caldwell,  Wilson,  Lakin, 
and  Poole.  AWilton,  Salt,  and  Dale  were  the  best  known 
Staffordshire  potters  of  the  19th  century. 

Wedgwood  ware.  By  far  the  most  important  name  con¬ 
nected  with  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire  is  that  of  Josiah 
A\^edgwood,  who  in  1759  inherited  a  pottery  at  Burslem  near 
Stoke-on-Trent.  In  1769  he  opened  his  celebrated  factory 
in  Burslem  which  he  called  “Etruria.’’  Wedgwood  was  a 
genius  of  intense  energy;  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  unite 
art  and  industry.  He  was  a  remarkable  chemist  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  and  sought  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  antique  pot¬ 
tery  as  models.  He  employed  the  best  talent  available  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

As  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Robert  Adam,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  classical  influence  that  spread  over  England,  and  pro¬ 
duced  pottery  that  harmonized  with  the  Adam  designs  for 
furniture  and  decoration.  He  introduced  several  new  types 
of  pottery  and  was  constantly  alive  to  new  opportunities. 
Wedgwood’s  greatest  fame  rests  upon  his  jasper  'ware,  a  dull 
white  biscuit  capable  of  being  colored  and  ornamented.  The 
colors  of  the  field  were  blue,  olive  green,  black,  lilac,  or  sage. 
The  ornaments  invariably  were  white,  and  usually  showed 
Greek  ornamental  motifs  or  figures  draped  in  graceful  robes. 
This  particular  product  obtained  immense  popularity  for  in¬ 
terior  decorative  purposes.  As  separate  free-standing  shelf 
and  table  ornaments,  as  panel  insertions  in  walls,  mantels,  and 
door  trim,  and  as  furniture  appliques  in  the  designs  of  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Sheraton,  the  jasper  ware  was  used  repeatedly. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Wedgwood  pieces  was  his 
reproduction  in  jasper  ware  of  the  famous  “Portland  vase,” 
a  glass  relic  of  an  unknown  art  found  in  a  sarcophagus  in 
Rome  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  John  Elaxman,  the 
sculptor,  worked  for  Wedgwood  and  was  responsible  for 
the  design  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  jasper 
ware. 

Wedgwood  was  also  noted  for  his  terra-cotta  ware  colored 
to  resemble  porphyry  and  other  stones.  “Basalt  ware”  was 
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the  name  for  a  black  biscuit  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
stone  by  that  name.  “Queen’s  ware,”  made  originally  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III,  was  the  original  cream 
ware  for  which  Wedgwood  obtained  royal  patronage  in 
1765.  The  use  of  Queen’s  ware  spread  with  amazing  rapidity 
over  almost  the  entire  civilized  world.  Agate  njoare  had  a 
mottled  or  marbled  finish  in  imitation  of  the  stone  by  that 
name;  the  ornament  thereon  was  usually  painted  in  a  remark¬ 
able  imitation  of  gilded  bronze. 

American  pottery.  Useful  pieces  of  pottery  were  made  in 
all  the  colonies  shortly  after  the  first  settlements  of  the  17th 
century.  Little,  however,  of  any  decorative  value  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  earliest  pottery  of  interest  was  produced  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  Germans  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.! 
This  was  a  slip  decorated  with  crude  scratch  carving,  and  was 
known  as  sgraffito  ware.  The  body  colors  were  red,  brown,: 
and  cream.  The  slip  was  green,  pink,  and  blue.  The  colorj 
of  the  body  showed  through  the  carved  ornament  scratched^ 
on  the  slip  covering.  The  subjects  of  the  ornamental  motifs) 
consisted  of  strange  humans  and  animals  and  flowers,  with* 
dates,  names,  and  inscriptions.  The  forms  produced  were  allj 
for  useful  purposes.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  also] 
produced  pottery,  beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  i8th] 
century,  when  the  decoration  as  well  as  the  practical  value 
of  an  object  began  to  be  considered.  ’ 

About  the  third  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  several  Eng-} 
lish  potters  who  were  equipped  with  technical  training  ac¬ 
quired  in  some  of  the  English  firms  came  to  America.  From^ 
this  period  onward,  more  successful  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  china  of  a  better  quality,  and  there  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  improvement  in  design.  By  1800  the  industry  had 
spread  to  practically  every  important  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  interesting  American  pottery,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design,  was  made  in  Bennington,  Vermont, 
between  1847  and  1857,  and  is  frequently  known  as  Rocking¬ 
ham  ware.  Its  color  was  usually  mottled  brown,  somewhat 
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similar  to  tortoise-shell,  though  greens  and  yellows  were  also 
used.  The  designs  were  all  extremely  heavy,  quaint,  and 
often  humorous  in  appearance,  although  the  glaze  was  rich, 
brilliant,  and  uniform. 

Daniel  Greatbach,  who  came  from  England  about  1839, 
w^orked  for  various  American  potters,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
responsible  for  several  of  the  most  interesting  designs  pro¬ 
duced  at  Bennington.  The  hound-handled  pitcher  was  one 
of  these.  In  this  piece  the  body  was  decorated  with  a  hunt¬ 
ing  scene,  the  handle  formed  by  the  curved  body  of  a  grey¬ 
hound.  Toby  jars,  cows,  poodles,  lions,  coachmen  bottles, 
flasks,  candlesticks,  toy  banks,  hot-water  bottles,  cuspidors, 
and  table  and  toilet  ware  were  other  forms  that  were  made. 

The  Bennington  factory  also  produced  light-colored  wares 
and  a  small  amount  of  soft-paste  porcelain.  A  Parian  ware, 
having  somewhat  the  color  and  texture  of  Wedgwood  jasper, 
was  another  popular  product.  The  shapes  and  ornamentation 
usually  showed  leaf  and  flower  forms,  however,  and  did  not 
in  any  way  resemble  the  sophisticated  classic  art  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Wedgwood. 

Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain.  The  history  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  making  in  China  is  as  old  and  wondrous  as  the 
‘history  of  China  itself.  From  1100  b.c.  through  the  i8th 
century,  this  art  showed  a  slow  but  consistent  development, 

^  reflecting  the  spiritual  and  religious  changes  of  China  and  her 
'  rulers.  Since  the  i8th  century,  though  fine  porcelain  is  still 
.  being  made,  the  art  has  deteriorated,  through  a  lack  of  orig- 
|-  inality,  into  a  rather  mechanical  imitation  of  past  excellence, 
t  At  first  the  ancient  potter  moulded  the  clay  to  make  neces- 
‘  sary  utensils,  mortuary  pieces,  and  vessels  for  the  honored 
dead.  In  later  centuries,  when  the  Chinese  had  acquired  an 
unsurpassable  technical  skill,  the  art  of  the  craftsman,  under 
1  royal  patronage,  was  dedicated  to  fashioning  exquisite  pieces 
-  For  the  adornment  of  imperial  palaces  and  temples  of  worship. 

To  appreciate  this  art  fully  and  to  comprehend  its  signifi- 
'  cance,  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  cultural  background  of 
!  China,  with  its  sacred  customs,  ritual,  and  religion.  Symbol- 
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ism  is  the  essence  of  Chinese  decoration;  it  permeates  every 
field  of  Chinese  art  and  remains  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 
Every  piece  of  ornament  has  a  story  behind  it  which  is 
familiar  only  to  the  student  of  art.  The  presence  of  the  Eight 
Immortals  and  the  God  of  War  in  a  pattern  imparts  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  significance  which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  Chinese 
mythology.  However,  certain  designs  are  more  simple  in 
their  connotations.  For  instance,  a  bundle  of  books  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  scholarship.  Ribbons  tied  in  bow-knots  on  books 
or  baskets  of  flowers  have  a  religious  significance.  The  ever¬ 
present  dragon  is  representative  of  the  emperor  and  divine 
power,  and  the  kylin  signifies  good  and  wise  government. 

The  most  popular  ceramic  designs,  however,  were  floral 
motifs  inspired  by  the  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs  in  Chi¬ 
nese  gardens,  and  these  were  repeated  through  all  periods  of 
Chinese  art. 

As  the  potters  created  for  their  emperor’s  favor,  the  names 
of  the  reigning  dynasties  designate  the  different  styles  of  the 
potter’s  art  in  China.  The  last  two  styles,  the  Ming  and  the 
Ch’ing,  are  the  most  important  to  the  decorator  of  today, 
because  they  are  practically  the  only  styles  of  which  exam¬ 
ples  are  still  available  to  the  -  general  public.  The  earlier 
productions  are  so  scarce  that  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in 
museums  or  in  valuable  private  collections.  The  important 
dynasties  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelains  are: 

1.  Southern  Sung  period  (1127-1280). 

Golden  age  of  landscape  painting  and  refinement  in  pottery. 
The  earliest  porcelains  were  made  to  imitate  bronze  forms, 
and  crackle  glaze  was  first  discovered  and  used. 

2.  Yuan-Mongol  period  (1280-1368). 

Less  vigorous  art.  Old  rraditions  followed. 

3.  Ming  period  (1368-1644). 

Art  followed  past  models,  especially  T’ang  dynasty  (618- 
907),  but  there  were  some  great  artists.  A  great  period  in 
architecture.  Fine  pottery  and  porcelains  were  made,  par¬ 
ticularly  celadons,  polychromes,  and  blue-and-white  ware. 
Exportation  of  pottery  to  Europe. 
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4.  Ch’ing-iManchii  period  (1644-1851). 

Great  age  of  porcelains,  jades,  and  cut  stone,  with  elaboration 
of  form  and  decoration  of  pottery.  Extensive  trade  with 
Europe. 

The  last  two  Chinese  dynasties  were  those  that  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  Western  art  in  the  i8th  century,  because  of  the 
exportations  of  pottery  to  England  and  France. 

The  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644).  During  the  Ming  dy¬ 
nasty  all  the  arts  received  great  encouragement  from  the  em¬ 
perors.  The  advancement  in  the  making  of  porcelain  was 
designated  by  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  colors.  Plain- 
colored  glazes,  which  had  in  previous  dynasties  furnished  the 
chief  decoration,  were  supplanted  in  popular  favor  by  mono¬ 
chrome  pattern  decorations,  although  the  plain  glazes  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  used  side  by  side  with  more  ornate  pottery.  New 
motifs  such  as  birds  and  fish  were  added  to  the  old  floral 
patterns.  This  was  the  period  of  the  blue-and-white  porce¬ 
lains,  in  which  flower  patterns  in  several  shades  of  blue  were 
placed  on  a  cream-colored  field  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  glaze  of  a  very  faint  bluish  tinge.  These  were  the  porce¬ 
lains  that  were  popular  with  the  Europeans  and  that  had  a 
great  influence  on  English  porcelain.  Occasionally  the 
colors  were  reversed  and  white  flowers  were  placed  on  a  blue 
background.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ming  period,  addi¬ 
tional  variety  in  the  technique  of  color  decoration  was  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  beginning  of  polychrome  decoration  was 
evident  in  Ming  enamelled  ware  and  in  Ming  “three-color” 
ware,  which  took  its  name  from  its  patterns  wrought  in  the 
combinations  of  three  colors.  These  colors  were  usually 
selected  from  a  palette  of  dark  violet-blue,  turquoise,  auber¬ 
gine-purple,  yellow,  and  white. 

The  Ch’ing  dynasty  (1644-1851).  In  the  Ch’ing  dynasty 
the  emperor  K’ang  Hse  (1662-1722)  and  his  grandson,  the 
emperor  Ch’ien  Lung  (1736-1795),  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  making  of  porcelain,  and  encouraged  an  extensive 
trade  with  European  countries.  The  potters  of  this  time  ex- 
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celled  in  technical  perfection.  A  great  variety  of  porcelains  I 
were  produced,  including  the  blue-and-white  patterns  pre-  I 
viously  discussed.  The  most  typical  of  these  was  the  familiar 
hawthorn  jar,  showing  the  hawthorn  blossom  falling  on  a  ! 
background  imitating  a  pattern  of  crackled  ice.  The  design.  ; 
symbolized  the  passing  of  winter  and  the  coming  of  spring.  |  j 
These  jars  were  presented  as  gifts  on  the  New  Year’s  Day  of  j 
the  Chinese,  and  were  filled  with  candy,  tea,  or  preserved  i 
ginger. 

The  polychrome  decoration,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Ming  period  and  which  was  a  process  of  painting 
enamel  colors  of  various  delicate  shades  on  the  original  glazed 
piece  of  porcelain,  produced  the  most  glorious  creations.  The 
enamel  paints  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  piece,  which 
had  already  been  glazed,  and  then  the  colors  were  made  more  , 
permanent  by  means  of  refiring  at  a  temperature  lower  than 
the  original  firing,  as  the  enamel  colors  could  not  stand  the  i 
high  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  firing  the  body  of  the  piece 
itself. 

The  potters  in  this  period  created  the  porcelains  now  i 
known  by  their  French  names  of  famille  noire ^  -famille  verte, 
and  the  famille  rose,  these  names  being  derived  from  their 
background  colors.  The  famille  noire  is  a  rare  black  porce¬ 
lain  decorated  with  gold  or  painted  with  brilliant  enamel 
colors.  Famille  verte  designates  a  porcelain  of  rich  green  , 
background  with  applied  colored  decoration  in  transparent 
enamel.  Famille  rose  is  a  precious  porcelain  with  a  back-  i 
ground  of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  made  from  gold,  and  upon 
which  enamelled  colors  are  painted.  Sometimes  the  rose 
shades  were  applied  on  a  fine  white  porcelain.  The  Chinese 
perfected  beautiful  purple,  and  yellow  glazes,  but  these  are 
extremely  rare.  The  yellow  or  famille  jaune  was  used 
mainly  to  adorn  imperial  palaces.  ^ 

Such  a  variety  of  decorative  designs  and  amazing  colors  ^ 
has  never  been  equalled,  and  the  decorations  include  a  great 
variety  of  flower  patterns  in  their  natural  colorings  placed  on 
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the  backc^round  colors  described  above.  Other  patterns  were 
made  showing  scenes  of  domestic  life,  court  scenes,  historical 
and  mythological  subjects,  the  familiar  dragon  and  phoenix 
.)ird  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  sacred  moun¬ 
tains,  butterflies,  insects,  the  Buddhist  emblems,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  these  two  periods  the  zenith  of  this  art  had  been  reached, 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  man  capable  of  producing  more 
beautiful  creations.  It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  created  little,  in  their 
efforts  to  imitate  the  beautiful  floral  patterns  and  rich  glow¬ 
ing  colors  of  the  Ming  and  Ch’ing  potters. 

GLASSWARE 

Products  made  of  glass  have  both  useful  and  ornamental 
functions.  Most  glass  products  have  been  made  for  table  use, 
but  lighting  fixtures,  candelabra,  candlesticks,  lamps,  and  or¬ 
namental  vase  forms  have  been  produced  in  practically  all 
glass-making  centers.  As  a  rule,  glassware  has  less  surface 
pattern  and  texture  than  china,  and  its  principal  interest  is  in 
its  shape  and  color. 

The  composition  of  glass  consists  of  sand  or  silica,  plus 
various  bases  such  as  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead. 

Nearly  all  antique  glass  forms  were  made  by  blowing  while 
the  glass  was  hot,  soft,  and  malleable.  When  blown  to  the 
required  shape,  each  piece  was  placed  on  an  iron  rod  called  a 
pontil.  After  cooling,  it  was  removed  from  the  pontil,  and 
there  remained  a  roughness  known  as  the  pontil  mark  where 
it  had  rested  on  the  rod.  The  age  of  glass  may  be  judged  by 
this  mark;  the  rougher  or  larger  the  pontil  mark,  the  older 
is  the  piece  of  glass. 

Glass  is  never  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  always  slightly 
tinted,  although  the  tint  is  sometimes  only  visible  to  the  ex¬ 
pert.  Colored  glass  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  metallic 
oxide  to  its  composition.  Glass,  when  struck,  should  ring 
clearly  with  a  long,  diminishing  sound.  Very  old  glass  is 
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usually  heavy  and  does  not  have  a  continuous  ring.  Antique 
glass  is  very  often  covered  with  invisible  scratches. 

Glass  may  be  ornamented  by  cutting,  engraving,  painting,  ; 
enamelling,  and  pressing.  Crystal  is  a  glass  made  of  flint  and 
lead  oxide.  It  is  very  hard  and  is  usually  cut  into  prismatic 
forms  to  produce  a  sparkling  effect. 

Venetian  glass.  Venice  has  been  known  for  its  glass  pro¬ 
duction  since  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the  high  period  of 
the  Renaissance  and  thereafter,  Venice  was  acclaimed  by  the 
whole  world  for  the  high  quality  of  its  glassware,  which  in¬ 
cluded  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  pieces,  mirrors,  and  beads. 
The  major  portion  of  Venetian  glass  was  made  in  Murano, 
a  suburb  of  Venice,  where  glassware  of  fine  quality  is  still  * 
produced,  and  although  other  localities  in  Italy  had  glass 
furnaces,  their  products  are  all  called  Venetian. 

Venetian  glass  was  exceptionally  light  and  delicate.  Most 
of  it  was  the  product  of  the  blowpipe.  Because  of  its  thin¬ 
ness  it  was  never  cut,  but  was  modelled  into  extraordinary 
shapes,  made  in  every  variety  of  color,  and  ornamented  with 
applied  forms  resembling  dolphins,  flowers,  wings,  stems,  and 
leaves.  Much  of  the  Venetian  glass  was  enamelled  and  gilded  ; 
in  pictorial,  foliage,  or  abstract  patterns.  Other  surface  fin¬ 
ishes  included  net,  crackled,  marbled,  lace,  and  spiralled 
effects.  1 

Through  the  migration  of  Venetian  workmen  to  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  especially  to  Flanders,  imitations  of 
Venetian  ware  became  widespread,  and  this  fact,  combined 
with  improved  materials  and  processes  for  glassmaking  in 
other  countries,  eventually  ruined  the  Venetian  industry. 

German  and  Bohemian  glass.  At  first  Venetian  forms 
were  reproduced  in  German  and  Bohemian  work,  although 
they  were  slightly  heavier  in  appearance  than  the  originals. 
The  Germans  invented  a  very  hard  form  of  glass  which  they 
were  able  to  cut  into  many  shapes  and  also  to  enrich  by  en¬ 
graving  and  stippling.  Ornament  and  figures  in  both  incised 
and  relief  effects  were  produced.  Beakers,  wine  glasses,  cups,  i 
flasks,  and  figures  were  made. 
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Irish  and  English  glass.  Irish  glass  is  usually  known  as 
Waterford,  taking  its  name  from  the  famous  \Yaterford 
works,  but  it  was  also  made  in  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork. 
It  was  exceptionally  hard,  and  was  usually  ornamented  by 
cutting.  The  cut  motifs  consisted  of  diamonds,  stars,  fes¬ 
toons,  nail-heads,  pineapples,  beads,  and  other  shapes.  The 
older  examples  showed  shallow-cut  ornamentations;  the  later 
examples  were  cut  deeply.  As  a  rule  this  glass  was  the  plain, 
transparent  type,  although  a  few  pieces  were  made  in  color. 
W^aterford  glass  was  extensively  used  for  chandeliers,  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  and  tableware. 

English  glass  was  made  at  Bristol,  Nailsea,  and  other  places. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  its  color  and  for  its  cut  and 
painted  decoration.  Two  especially  famous  features  of  Bris¬ 
tol  glass  were  its  deep  blue  tones  and  the  spiral  stems  on 
drinking  glasses.  The  Nailsea  glass  was  made  largely  in 
imitation  of  Venetian  models.  Many  colors  were  produced, 
with  a  great  variety  of  intricate  patterns.  Stripes,  waves,  and 
threads,  both  within  the  glass  itself  and  applied  to  the  body, 
were  used  as  ornamental  motifs.  Bristol  glass  is  considered 
superior  to  Nailsea,  but  because  of  considerable  interchange 
of  workmen,  great  similarity  often  exists. 

Early  17th  century  tavern  drinking  glasses  were  also  made 
at  various  places  in  England.  These  glasses  were  frequently 
decorated  with  humorous  mottoes  and  pictures. 

American  glass.  Useful  pieces  of  glass  were  made  in  the 
southern  colonies  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement.  It  was  not  until  1739,  however,  that  ornamental 
pieces  were  first  made  in  New  Jersey. 

Stiegel  glass.  The  most  famous  American  glass  was  made 
by  Henry  William  Stiegel,  a  German  who  came  to  America 
in  1750.  Stiegel  was  a  romantic  figure,  and  many  myths  have 
been  written  concerning  his  activities.  He  started  an  iron 
foundry  at  Elizabeth  Eurnace,  Pennsylvania,  made  fire  backs 
and  stoves,  prospered,  and  expanded  his  business  to  consider¬ 
able  proportions.  In  1762  he  purchased  land  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  called  it  Mannheim  after  the  German 
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city  of  that  name,  and  endeavored  to  develop  a  real  estate 
business.  Land  was  slow  in  selling,  and  he  was  forced  to 
establish  a  local  industry  to  attract  buyers.  He  knew  the 
glass-making  industry  and  started  a  glass  factory.  Opera 
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tions  commenced  in  1763.  Personal  extravagance  caused 
Stiegel  to  be  thrown  into  the  debtor’s  prison  in  1774.  His 
fortunes  varied  thereafter,  and  he  died  in  1785. 

From  1763  to  1770  Stiegel  made  window  glass  and  various 
types  of  bottles  and  hollow  ware  at  both  Elizabeth  Furnace 
and  Mannheim.  In  1769  Stiegel  started  the  manufacture  of 
flint-glass— the  first  of  its  type  in  America— at  Mannheim,  and 
many  experienced  apprentices  were  brought  from  England 
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who  were  acquainted  with  the  Venetian  processes.  In  the 
few  years  that  this  factory  was  in  operation,  many  beautiful 
pieces  were  made,  following  English  and  Continental  proto¬ 
types.  Quaint,  useful,  and  decorative  objects  of  every  kind, 
in  clear  glass,  opaque  white,  emerald  green,  amethyst,  and 
sapphire  blue,  were  produced.  Etching  was  occasionally 
employed  as  decoration.  He  also  made  an  interesting  enam¬ 
elled  glass  covered  with  German  peasant  patterns  of  leaves, 
berries,  and  parrots.  His  perfume  bottles,  sugar  bowls,  and 
dower  vases  were  particularly  in  demand. 

After  Stiegel’s  collapse,  his  workmen  found  employment  in 
other  factories  and  continued  to  produce  the  same  types  of 
glassware. 

Jersey  glass.  In  1739  Caspar  Wistar  established  a  glass  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  carried  on 
by  his  son,  Richard,  until  the  Revolution.  Several  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Stanger  also  started  a  glass  factory  in  the 
same  section,  probably  just  after  the  Revolution.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  these  factories  were  known  as  “South  Jersey” 
glassware,  and  consisted  mostly  of  useful  pieces  such  as  win¬ 
dow  glass  and  bottles. 

Individual  workmen  in  these  factories,  in  their  free  time, 
became  interested  in  blowing  more  ornamental  forms,  the 
majority  of  which  were  heavy,  crude,  and  elementary  in 
appearance.  Interest  was  obtained  by  color  and  shape  and 
with  occasional  applied  ornament  in  swirls,  crimpings,  and 
threads.  This  glassware  is  sometimes  known  as  “Wistarberg” 
ware. 

Midwestern  glass.  Window  glass,  bottles,  and  table  and 
ornamental  ware  were  made  after  the  Revolution  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Ohio  River.  Most  of  this  glass 
imitated  the  Stiegel  ware. 

Sandwich  glass.  Table  and  ornamental  ware  were  made  in 
Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  between  1825  and  1885.  The  enor¬ 
mous  output  of  this  factory  was  only  possible  by  employing 
cheap  methods  of  manufacturing.  Most  of  the  Sandwich 
glass  was  enriched  by  pressing  into  moulds  which  produced 
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an  imitation  cut  pattern.  This  product  is  known  as  pressed  i| 
glass  and  i^  easily  recognized  by  the  lack  of  sharpness  to  the  > 
edge  of  the  ornament  or  pattern.  The  early  glass  made  at 
the  Sandwich  factory  is  considered  the  best,  as  the  moulds 
were  comparatively  sharp  when  first  used.  The  outer  sur-  , 
face  of  the  early  glass  was  frequently  covered  with  a  lace¬ 
like  stippling  and  tracery  causing  considerable  sparkle.  Some  : 
blown  glass  products  were  made. 

Many  of  the  Sandwich  pieces  were  enriched  with  political  i 
symbols  and  portrait  heads.  Ornamental  pieces  were  made 
to  imitate  animals.  Their  cats,  dogs,  ducks,  and  setting  hens 
were  used  as  souvenirs  and  premiums  by  commercial  houses, 
to  be  given  away  with  a  purchase  of  goods.  Whale-oil  lamps, 
candlesticks,  and  tableware  were  also  produced  in  clear  glass,  i 
cloudy  effects,  and  colors.  i 

Modern  glass.  The  art  of  the  glass-worker  was  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  latter  years  of  the  19th 
century.  In  Bohemia,  France,  and  Sweden,  glass  designers 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  inventing  new  forms,  types,  and 
colors.  Louis  Tiffany  of  New  York  developed  an  iridescent 
glass  of  great  brilliance  and  luster.  In  the  early  years  of  the  j 
20th  century  Lalique  of  Paris  produced  a  luminous,  trans-  : 
parent  glass,  ornamented  by  pressing  and  by  alternating  pol¬ 
ished  and  dull  surfaces.  He  designed  tableware,  ornaments, 
and  lighting  fixtures.  Many  of  his  designs  were  sculptural 
and  architectural  in  character. 

Today,  Swedish  Orrefors  glass,  with  its  engraved  figures  J ! 
and  patterns,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  contemporary) 
productions,  as  is  the  output  of  the  Steuben  factory  at  Corn-| : 
ing.  New  York,  which  is  noted  for  the  purity  of  its  crystal.  | 
The  Corning  factory  produces  both  utilitarian  and  ornamen-;j 
tal  glass,  with  fine  cut  patterns  executed  from  the  designs  of | ' 
Sidney  Waugh,  and  structural  glass  products.  The  latter,!  j 
consisting  of  heavy  slabs  and  bricks,  are  priced  for  popular!  1 
consumption,  and  the  future  will  probably  witness  a  morel 
extensive  use  of  these  forms  both  for  practical  and  decorative!  1 
purposes.  | 
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METALS  AND  HARDWARE 


Metals,  as  used  in  art  and  industry,  have  varying 
physical  characteristics  that  limit  the  forms  into  which 
they  may  be  fashioned  and  define  the  character  of  their  en¬ 
richment.  To  a  certain  extent,  each  historical  period  of  art 
has  featured  certain  structural  and  ornamental  metals.  The 
Egyptians  knew  the  processes  of  making  objects  in  iron  and 
bronze.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  cast  magnificent  statues  in 
bronze,  made  metal  furniture,  and  produced  many  household 
utensils  and  toilet  articles  in  iron  or  copper  alloys.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  great  care  and  effort  was  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  metal-workers  and  locksmiths  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hardware,  gates,  screens,  and  grilles  for  the  cathedrals. 
Heavy  wooden  doors  were  hung  on  elaborately  scroll- 
patterned  hinges,  which  served  for  protection  as  well  as  oper¬ 
ation.  Silver  and  gold  jewel-boxes,  reliquaries,  crucifixes, 
and  other  religious  objects  were  produced  in  exquisite  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  uncounted  hours  of  labor  contributed  by  the 
monks  in  their  cells. 

During  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Renaissance,  less  importance 
was  given  to  the  decorative  effect  of  hinges  and  locks,  but 
many  of  the  greatest  sculptors  contributed  their  efforts  in  the 
design  of  bronze  door  handles  and  knockers,  andirons,  lan¬ 
terns,  gates,  and  lighting  fixtures,  and  the  Plateresco  period  of 
art  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  silversmiths  whose 
work  so  influenced  craftsmen  in  other  materials. 
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In  Italy,  during  the  Renaissance,  were  also  produced  those 
extraordinary  miniature  reproductions  of  classical  statuary 
that  were  used  as  household  ornaments.  These  statuettes 
were  made  by  the  cire-perdue  or  “lost-wax”  process,  so 
named  because  the  original  wax  model  of  the  figure  was  lost 
in  making  the  bronze  casting.  Very  intricate  models  were 
made  in  wax,  delicately  tooled,  and  then  covered  with  a  layer 
of  fine  clay  which  was  left  to  harden.  When  dry,  the  clay 
was  heated  and  the  melted  wax  permitted  to  run  out  through 
a  small  hole,  leaving  a  beautifully  finished  mould  in  which 
to  pour  the  liquid  bronze.  When  the  bronze  cooled,  the  clay 
mould  had  to  be  broken  and  removed,  leaving  the  finished 
product,  but  only  after  both  the  model  and  the  mould  had 
been  destroyed  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  another 
casting  without  having  the  sculptor  make  another  model, 
(See  illustration,  page  115.) 

Among  the  many  great  names  associated  with  the  metal¬ 
work  of  1 6th  century  Italy  were  Sansovino  and  his  pupil, 
Vittoria,  noted  for  their  ornamental  bronzes,  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  known  for  his  work  as  goldsmith,  jeweller,  sculptor, 
and  medalist. 

The  pinnacle  of  the  metal  arts  in  France  occurred  simul¬ 
taneously  with  her  high  period  of  decorative  work.  The 
production  of  the  gilded  bronze  furniture  ornaments,  clocks, 
andirons,  and  other  objects  in  ormolu  reached  near  perfection 
in  design  and  finish  under  the  great  ciseleurs,  Gouthiere  and 
Caffieri,  during  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  work  3f  Odiot  and  Thomire,  began  to  de¬ 
cline  in  quality  and  design  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  use  of  metals  in  the  interior  decoration  of  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  has  followed  similar  lines.  In  the  17th 
century  most  of  the  hardware  in  both  countries  was  made  in 
wrought  iron,  although  in  England  far  more  thought  was  put 
upon  design  than  in  America,  where  the  village  blacksmith 
usually  made  a  latch,  bolt,  or  hinge  with  utility  as  the  onlyj 
consideration.  Eireplace  accessories  were  also  made  of  iron, 
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although  in  the  more  elaborate  homes  in  England  brass  orna¬ 
ments  often  enriched  the  baser  metal.  During  the  i8th  cen- 
tuiy  both  brass  and  iron  were  used  for  hardware  and  irons 
and  hretools,  and  far  greater  elaboration  was  given  to  orna¬ 
mental  details.  The  i8th  century  was  also  the  great  period 
of  silver  tableware  and  ornaments  in  both  countries,  and 
France  exported  shelf  clocks  and  ornaments  in  ormolu  that 
were  designed  especially  to  appeal  to  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  public. 

The  metals  used  for  decorative  purposes.  In  the  deco¬ 
rative  arts  eight  different  elementary  metals  are  commonly 
used.  These  are  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead;  zinc,  chromium, 
silver,  and  gold.  Certain  of  these  metals,  lacking  needed 
qualities,  are  frequently  combined  with  others  to  form  what 
are  known  as  alloys;  in  each  case  a  product  is  obtained  that 
las  the  advantages  of  both  the  combined  metals.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  alloys  are  bronze,  a  combination  of  copper  and  tin; 
Drass,  a  combination  of  copper  and  zinc;  and  pewter,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  tin  and  lead.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  a 
third  metal  is  added  to  these  alloys  for  special  reasons.  The 
more  valuable  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  are  often  used 
for  surfacing  or  plating  baser  materials.  Chromium,  a  gray¬ 
ish-white  metal,  is  seldom  used  in  its  pure  state,  but  is  usually 
alloyed  with  another  metal  or  used  for  surface  plating.  Zinc, 
a  very  soft  bluish-white  metal,  is  used  for  roofing  and  for 
alloys. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  iron.  Iron  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  metals,  and  is  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  in  almost  all  rocks,  earth,  and  water.  It  has  been  known 
and  prized  from  very  early  times.  Articles  made  of  it  have 
been  found  in  Egypt,  Nineveh,  ancient  China,  and  Roman 
Britain.  The  iron  of  commerce  is  never  entirely  pure,  but 
always  contains  a  little  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  All  iron  objects  are  likely  to  rust  when  exposed  to 
damp  air,  but  do  not  change  when  in  protected  places.  Iron 
may  be  kept  from  rusting  by  coating  it  with  a  non-oxidizing 
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material  such  as  tin,  zinc,  or  brass.  Commercial  iron  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  three  principal  varieties— cast  or  pig  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel.  The  principal  chemical  difference  between 
these  three  materials  is  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  that  is 
contained  in  them.  Cast  iron  contains  the  most  carbon,  steel 
the  next  amount,  and  wrought  iron  the  least.  The  amount 
of  carbon  greatly  affects  the  strength,  character,  and  work¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  material. 

Cast  iron  comes  from  the  blast  furnace  in  small  bars  or  pigs. 
These  bars  may  easily  be  liquefied  under  sufficient  heat,  and 
when  in  such  condition,  may  be  poured  into  a  sand  mould 
to  form  various  useful  shapes.  Cast  iron  is  exceptionally 
brittle,  cracks  easily  under  a  blow,  and  is  not  subject  to  bend¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the  decorative  arts, 
as  articles  manufactured  by  this  process  are  coarse  in  finish. 
Ornamental  firebacks  and  facings,  stoves,  and  fireplace  acces¬ 
sories  are  the  principal  decorative  uses  for  cast  iron. 

Wrought  iron  is  softer  than  cast  iron  and  has  less  carbon 
and  other  impurities  in  it.  It  is  not  brittle  and  may  be  ham¬ 
mered  into  bars,  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn  into  wires.  It 
can  be  hammered  or  bent  to  almost  any  shape  and  holds  the 
shape  to  which  it  is  bent.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  a  malle¬ 
able  material  (derived  from  Latin,  malleus^  a  hammer). 
Wrought  iron  may  be  welded;  that  is,  separate  pieces  may  be: 
joined  together  by  hammering  when  they  are  red-hot.  ; 

Wrought  iron  has  many  uses  in  the  decorative  arts.  From 
bars  are  made  grilles,  gates,  railings,  furniture,  andirons,  tools,  ^ 
lighting  fixtures,  hardware,  brackets,  braces,  and  ornaments. 
From  sheets  of  various  thicknesses  are  made  fireplace  linings, 
cheap  hardware,  and  lighting  fixtures.  Wrought  iron  objects 
are  often  coated  with  brass. 

Steel  is  a  variety  of  iron  with  a  hardness  that  is  halfway 
between  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  it  has  some  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  both.  Steel  is  lighter  in  weight  and  has 
a  finer  grain  than  iron;  it  is  subject  to  a  high  polish;  it  may  be 
tempered  and  is,  therefore,  elastic,  and  when  slightly  bent, 
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springs  back  to  its  original  shape.  Steel  is  decidedly  mallea- 
)le  at  a  high  temperature  and  hardens  greatly  by  sudden 
cooling.  Steel  is  used  principally  as  a  structural  material,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  may  now  easily  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
trical  processes,  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  same  decorative 
purposes  as  wrought  iron.  The  alloying  of  chromium  with 
iron  or  steel  will  prevent  rust,  and  the  polished  alloy  will 
retain  its  luster.  Much  iron  hardware  and  furniture,  many 
metal  bathroom  accessories,  table  objects,  and  other  useful 
and  decorative  pieces,  are  now  made  of  an  alloy  of  iron  or 
steel  and  chromium,  or  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  the 
latter  because  of  its  non-tarnishing  quality. 

Copper  is  a  soft,  orange-colored,  tarnishing,  but  non-rusting 
metal,  which  is  considered  everlasting.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  metals  known  to  man  and  was  used  before  iron.  It  is 
said  the  ancient  Egyptians  cut  their  granite  with  copper 
chisels  which  they  hardened  by  a  method  now  unknown. 
Nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  used  copper  alloys  in  the 
making  of  articles  of  household  use,  weapons,  coins,  and 
statues. 

Copper  is  much  used  in  the  industrial  and  decorative  arts 
because  of  its  strength  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
worked.  It  may  be  cast  or  hammered  into  desired  shapes. 
It  is  often  alloyed  with  gold  or  silver  to  harden  these  metals, 
or  it  may  be  alloyed  with  nickel  and  zinc  for  making  German 
silver. 

Because  of  its  durability,  copper  is  extensively  used  in  dec¬ 
oration  for  the  production  of  small  ornamental  objects  or  for 
structural  objects  that  do  not  have  to  endure  excessive  strain. 
In  its  variations  of  brass  and  bronze,  it  is  useful  for  hardware, 
lighting  fixtures,  statues,  table  ornaments,  clocks,  vases,  pedes¬ 
tals,  fireplace  accessories,  screens,  grilles,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
similar  objects. 

Brass  has  a  bright  yellowish  appearance  and  is  susceptible 
to  a  high  polish.  It  tarnishes  easily  and  is  consequently  often 
protected  by  a  coat  of  shellac  which,  however,  will  not  en- 
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tirely  prevent  it  from  changing  color.  Brass  requires  much 
polishing  to  keep  it  bright. 

Bronze  can  be  cast  with  great  ease  and  in  the  most  delicate 
patterns,  and  may  be  finished  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and 
colors.  For  these  reasons  it  is  more  largely  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metal  ornaments,  statues,  and  finished  hardware 
than  any  other  material.  The  surface  finishes  are  obtained  by 
dipping  the  object  in  baths  of  various  acids,  but  these  finishes 
are  only  light  veneers,  and  disappear  if  the  object  is  exposed 
to  the  weather  or  frequently  handled. 

Both  brass  and  bronze  may  be  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets, 
after  which  spun,  hammered,  or  repousse  forms  and  surfaces 
may  be  produced. 

Objects  that  are  cast  in  bronze  and  treated  with  ornament 
in  relief  may  have  the  ornament  sharpened  or  undercut  by 
hand  chiselling  or  chasing.  The  ormolu  used  on  French  17th' 
and  1 8th  century  furniture  was  finished  in  this  way,  the; 
bronze  finally  being  coated  with  gold  by  a  mercury  process; 
that  was  very  dangerous  to  the  workmen.  The  ornament  on; 
fine  bronze  hardware  is  always  hand-chiselled,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  high  cost.  The  finish  of  hardware  that  hasj 
not  been  touched  by  handwork  is  called  “commercial.” 

Brass  and  bronze  are  both  used  as  base  materials  for  deco¬ 
rative  and  useful  objects  that  are  coated  in  gold  or  silver. 

Tin  and  lead  are  metals  used  in  alloys,  and  are  too  soft  for] 
practical  purposes  when  used  alone.  They  are  non-rusting.) 
Lead  is  often  used  for  garden  statues  and  ornaments  and  occa-j 
sionally  for  appliques  on  woodwork.  j 

Miscellaneous  decorative  metal  objects.  There  are  many) 
kinds  of  metal  objects  valued  for  their  design  and  workman-! 
ship  even  though  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  may|  I 
not  be  “precious.”  Many' of  these  objects  have  great  deco-1 
rative  value,  while  others  must  be  placed  in  the  “collector’s”] 
class.  There  are  many  books  concerning  every  type  of 
metalwork,  and  those  interested  should  obtain  those  upon-^ 


the  particular  subject  in  which  they  may  be  interested, 


as 


space  does  not  permit  a  full  description  here. 
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Some  of  the  more  interesting  special  types  of  decorative 
metalwork  are  described  briefly  in  the  following  pages. 

Table  silver.  Most  of  the  antique  silver  that  is  available 
today  to  the  decorator  is  of  English  and  American  origin. 
The  English  have  always  been  great  workers  in  this  metal, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  portions  of  the  family  fortunes  were 
kept  in  the  form  of  useful  and  display  articles  made  by  the 
silversmith.  In  times  of  stress  and  warfare,  taxes  could  be 
paid  by  melting  down  the  ancestral  ware. 

In  addition  to  the  design  forms,  which  help  to  approximate 
the  date  of  manufacture  of  English  silverware,  the  law  was 
very  particular  in  requiring  that  each  piece  be  carefully 
marked  with  the  maker’s  name,  the  hallmark,  identifying  the 
purity  of  the  silver,  and  the  date  letters,  giving  the  year  of 
manufacture.  As  a  result  of  these  legal  requirements,  all 
English  silver  can  be  very  accurately  identified  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  published  tables  of  marks. 

Though  museums  contain  fine  examples  of  Gothic  and 
Jacobean  production,  there  is  very  little  that  is  sold  today 
that  was  made  earlier  than  1700.  The  introduction  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  drinking  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  contributed  greatly  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
produced  by  the  silversmith. 

During  the  Queen  Anne  period,  most  of  the  silverware  was 
plain,  the  beauty  being  in  the  gracefulness  of  the  contour. 
Gradually,  engraving  or  hand  chasing  was  introduced  in  sim¬ 
ple  border  patterns  and  coats-of-arms,  and  eventually  the 
whole  piece  was  covered  with  arabesques  and  other  forms. 
Repousse  work  was  also  used  for  enriching  the  surface. 

During  the  early  Georgian  period,  the  influence  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  William  Kent  was  carried  into  the 
silversmith’s  shop,  and  architectural  forms  became  common. 
By  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  the  rococo  and  Chinese 
influence  of  Louis  XV  designs  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Symmetry  and  balance  gave  way  to  elaborate  scrollwork  and 
fantastic  patterns. 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  Adam  Brothers,  a  return  to 
simple  lines  occurred,  with  the  motifs  returning  to  the  classi-' 
cal  architectural  forms  and  ornaments  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  period.  Straight  lines,  graceful  Grecian  curves,  and 
chaste  decoration  predominated.  Many  pierced  or  perforated  i 
patterns  were  also  used.  The  classic  style  continued  during  ' 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  in  its  more  cumbersome  j 
Regency  interpretation.  1 

Almost  the  entire  American  Colonial  output  of  silverware 
came  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  i 
many  of  the  silversmiths  were  of  Dutch  and  Huguenot  origin.  , 
The  Americans  followed  the  English  patterns,  but  much  of 
the  charm  of  American  silverware  is  dependent  on  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  line  and  graceful  form  and  the  absence  of  the  over¬ 
ornamentation  which  mars  the  beauty  of  contemporary  Euro-  ^ 
pean  work.  American  silver  cannot  be  identified  as  easily 
as  the  English.  While  the  maker’s  name  or  initials  were] 
jisually  stamped  in  an  inconspicuous  place,  there  was  no  law| 
to  require  accurate  marking  of  quality  or  date  of  manufac-l 
ture.  The  silversmiths  themselves,  however,  held  their  own 
reputation  and  integrity  of  importance  and  maintained  a 
standard  of  quality  in  all  that  they  produced.  On  American 
silver  from  1837  the  letters  “C”  for  coin  and  “D”  for  dollar, 
were  used  on  all  silver  of  not  over  10  per  cent  alloy.  The 
word  “sterl”’  was  first  used  on  Irish  silver  during  the  i8th, 
century,  and  in  1865  it  became  obligatory  to  use  the  word 
sterling  on  all  American  silver  productions  of  a  standard  I 
quality.  I 

There  are  many  names  associated  with  the  making  of  silver-  I 
ware  in  America,  among  them  being  John  Coney  of  Boston  || 
(1655-1722),  Cornelius  Kierstead  of  New  York  (1674-  || 
1753),  and  Paul  Revere  of  Boston  (1735-1818).  The  pro-  || 
ductions  of  Revere  were  all  characterized  by  astute  crafts-  D 
manship  and  refinement  of  design,  although,  as  a  result  of*  || 
Longfellow’s  poem,  he  has  received  perhaps  more  credit  than  11 
was  his  due,  since  the  work  of  many  other  silversmiths  was,  l| 
quite  the  equal  of  his.  The  high  prices  at  which  his  produc-|  || 
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tions  are  sold  frequently  reflect  a  superior  sentimental  value 
rather  than  one  of  design  or  workmanship. 

The  finest  American  silverware  is  seen  in  tankards,  beakers, 
mugs,  caudle  and  candle  cups,  porringers,  punch  bowls,  ket-  i 
ties,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  pots,  inkstands,  salvers,  sauce¬ 
boats,  and  tazzas.  ( 

Pewter.  This  alloy  has  often  been  called  the  poor  man’s 
silver.  It  has  been  made  and  used  for  table  and  ornamental 
ware  since  the  early  days  of  history  in  the  Orient,  Europe, 
and  America. 

Because  of  the  softness  of  the  material,  objects  made  in 
pewter  must  depend  upon  their  shape  and  mellowness  of 
color  for  their  interest.  Engraved  ornamentation  is  occa¬ 
sionally  introduced,  particularly  on  the  Erench 'examples. 
Some  repousse  or  hammered  ornament  is  also  seen.  ’  j 
American  pewter  is  far  more  rare  than  English,  as  many  of  | 
the  American  pieces  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  am¬ 
munition  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  When  china  began  j 
to  be  imported  from  the  East  and  was  finally  made  in  Europe,  i 
pewter  was  discarded  except  for  use  in  public  inns,  where  it 
was  valued  for  its  resistance  to  hard  usage. 

The  forms  made  from  pewter  covered  every  type  of  con¬ 
tainer,  drinking  vessel,  dish,  candlestick,  and  lighting  fixture.  i 
Pewter  objects  today  are  valuable  decorative  shelf  accessories 
for  informal  and  provincial  types  of  rooms.  j 

Sheffield  plate  was  first  made  in  1742  in  Sheffield,  England,  : 
as  a  substitute  for  silver,  and  as  such,  gradually  drove  pew-  ' 
ter  out  of  use.  Old  Sheffield  plate  was  made  by  fusing  a 
sheet  of  silver  Ys  inch  thick  to  a  sheet  of  copper  i  inch  : 
thick.  After  successive  rollings,  the  fused  materials  were 
reduced  to  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  in  which  the  proportion  of 
silver  and  copper  remained  constant.  The  thin  sheet  could 
then  be  hammered  or  spun  into  the  required  shapes.  The 
majority  of  pieces  of  Sheffield  plated  ware  were  for  table  use.  ; 
Salvers,  trays,  cake  baskets,  urns,  candelabra,  and  candlesticks  1 
were  the  usual  pieces  produced,  although  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  was  made  in  silver  was  later  reproduced  in  the  i 
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plated  ware.  The  plate  was  engraved  or  enriched  with  added 
relief  ornament.  Where  engraving  was  required,  a  piece  of 
solid  silver  was  sometimes  inserted,  as  the  silver  plating  was 
not  sufficiently'  deep  to  be  pierced  by  the  engraver’s  tools. 
Sheffield  plate  was  not  made  by  the  original  process  after 
1830,  when  electroplating  was  substituted  for  coating  copper. 
Old  Sheffield  plate  is  in  demand  by  collectors  because  of  the 
peculiar  luster  given  to  the  silver  by  the  copper  body  under¬ 
neath. 

Firebacks.  Firebacks  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  degree  and  quality  of  finish.  The  i8th  century 
French  firebacks  and  some  of  the  earlier  English  examples 
were  far  more  finely  modelled  than  the  American  Colonial 
ones.  The  French  firebacks  were  ornamented  in  the  relief 
patterns  typical  of  each  period.  In  the  English  and  American 
firebacks  many  of  the  castings  were  made  by  local  iron¬ 
workers  who  had  little  sculptural  ability.  The  motifs  used 
were  of  a  very  wide  range,  and  many  were  of  exceptional 
interest,  reflecting  local  thought  or  persons.  Human  figures, 
ships,  mythical  creatures,  historical  scenes,  family  events, 
flowers,  trees,  humorous  subjects,  coats-of-arms,  and  many 
other  motifs  were  used.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  age  of  a 
fireback  by  the  pattern,  as  many  patterns  were  repeated  for 
generations.  The  names  of  the  makers  and  the  date  of  cast¬ 
ing  are  occasionally  seen.  Paul  Revere  and  Stiegel  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  the  two  best  known  of  the  Colonial  iron¬ 
workers  who  made  these  articles. 

Brass  and  copper  objects.  Many  small  objects,  even  of 
great  antiquity,  are  still  available  to  the  collector  in  the  an¬ 
tique  shops  of  Europe,  but  the  purchase  of  ornamental  brasses 
in  the  United  States  is  largely  limited  to  objects  of  household 
use  and  furnishings  of  the  Colonial  period. 

If  copper  articles  are  kept  polished,  their  warmth  of  color 
and  patina  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  character  and  the 
decorative  effect  of  a  room  intended  to  reproduce  a  style 
that  is  consistent  with  their  use.  Among  objects  made  of 
brass  and  copper  and  suitable  for  interior  decoration  are 
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clocks,  candlesticks,  candelabra,  and  oil  lamps;  fireplace  ac¬ 
cessories  such  as  andirons,  fenders,  warming  pans,  fire  covers, 
coal  scuttles,  and  tools;  kitchen  and  cooking  appliances  such 
as  caldrons,  kettles,  and  skillets;  table  utensils  such  as  jugs, 
water  pots,  drinking  cups,  tankards,  and  other  flagons. 

Among  the  more  fanciful  ornamental  objects  made  of  brass 
and  copper  were  lighting  fixtures,  water  jugs,  cisterns,  per¬ 
fume  bottles,  bowls,  strange  birds,  winged  dragons,  and  im¬ 
aginary  animals  made  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Dinant, 
Flanders.  These  have  been  given  the  name  of  Dinanderies. 

Hardware.  Many  decorators  give  too  little  thought  to  the 
hardware  used  in  a  room,  and  yet  the  selection  of  practical 
and  ornamental  metalwork  for  the  proper  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  features  as  doors,  windows,  and  drawers  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  so  far  as  comfort  and  convenience  are  con¬ 
cerned.  From  the  decorative  standpoint,  hardware  should 
be  given  equal  consideration  with  the  selection  of  any  of  the 
other  smaller  accessories. 

Most  of  the  hardware  that  was  used  for  period  rooms  and 
furniture  was  of  the  surface  variety,  which  means  that  the 
metalwork  was  visible  and  placed  on  the  face  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  Under  such  a  condition  it  was  important  that  both 
the  design  and  workmanship  of  the  metalwork  be  harmonious 
with  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  room,  and  the  crafts¬ 
men,  having  pride  in  their  workmanship  and  ability,  produced 
by  hand,  hardware  of  great  beauty.  Much  of  the  modem 
machine-made  hardware  is  of  the  mortise  type,  a  term  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  hardware  are  inserted  in 
specially  cut  holes  or  grooves  in  the  wood;  while  mechani¬ 
cally  satisfactory,  such  pieces  do  not  play  an  important  part 
in  the  enrichment  of  the  room. 

Although  hardware  must  be  primarily  functional  in  design, 
in  each  historical  period  it  was  either  silhouetted  or  surface- 
ornamented  in  patterns  that  harmonized  with  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  decorative  treatment.  The  wrought  iron  pieces 
were  given  interest  by  their  shape  and  hammer  marks;  the 
thin  brass  pieces,  by  repousse  ornament  (a  surface  relief  pat- 
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tern  produced  by  hammering  the  metals  either  on  the  front 
or  rear);  the  heavier  brass  and  bronze  pieces,  by  cast  relief 
ornament  additionally  finished  by  hand  chiselling  and  filing,  • 
called  chasing,  which  produced  sharper  edges  and  undercuts  | 
than  was  possible  by  the  casting  process  alone. 

There  are  unnumbered  varieties,  sizes,  qualities,  and  me-  ; 
chanical  designs  for  hardware,  and  the  manufacturers’  cata¬ 
logs  appear  very  confusing  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  this  branch  of  decorative  equipment.  While  a  decorator 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ornamental  forms  of  metal¬ 
work  that  may  be  required  for  certain  types  of  doors  or 
furniture,  the  mechanical  design  should  be  checked  by  a 
manufacturer’s  representative  or  hardware  dealer.  Serious 
and  quite  unexpected  errors  may  easily  be  made  in  the  proper 
sizes  and  types  of  hinges  and  locks  to  be  used,  even  under  the 
simplest  conditions. 

The  great  majority  of  rooms  today  are  furnished  with  the 
ordinary,  commercial  stock-pattern  types  of  hardware,  but 
in  the  best  decorative  work  the  hardware  is  specially  designed 
and  made  to  order.  The  latter  type  is,  of  course,  far  more  , 
costly  and  requires  more  time  to  produce.  A  description  of '  , 
the  many  available  types  of  hardware  used  by  decorators 
would  occupy  too  much  space  for  the  purposes  of  this  book. :  ! 
The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  commercial  catalogs  of  ♦ 
hardware  dealers  or  to  the  craftsmen  who  make  special-order ) 
hardware  and  metalwork.  Illustrations  of  the  more  common  i 
types  of  hardware  are  shown  on  pages  546  and  547.  \\ 

Students  of  decoration  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  j  j 
following  terms  and  articles:  i 

Locks  (tumbler  and  cylinder)  | 

Bolts  (plain,  cremorne,  and  espagnolette)  i 

Escutcheons  (keyholes  and  pushplates)  i 

Hinges  (butt,  cocoon,  strap,  H,  HL,  butterfly,  j 

double  acting,  and  secret)  j 

Handles  (knobs,  levers,  and  drawer  pulls)  fj 

Latches  (surface  and  secret)  | 

Sash  fittings  (locks  and  adjusters)  ij 
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The  general  problem.  The  artificial  lighting  of  a  room 
must  be  studied  from  both  practical  and  esthetic  angles. 
The  important  points  to  consider  are  the  number  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  light  sources,  the  required  degree  of  brilliancy  of 
illumination  in  different  portions  of  the  room,  the  effect  of 
the  artificial  light  upon  the  color  scheme,  and  the  character 
and  design  of  the  fixtures,  reflectors,  and  shades. 

The  problem  of  the  decorator  and  lighting  engineer  also 
consists  in  studying  the  limitations  and  range  of  possibilities 
in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  in  knowing  when  or  whether 
to  imitate  lamp  and  candle  or  to  use  an  entirely  new  system 
of  illumination  which  disregards  the  old  methods  entirely  and 
which  hides  in  whole  or  in  part  the  actual  source  of  light. 

The  use  of  the  electric  light  bulb  in  lamp,  candlestick,  or 
other  holder,  either  with  or  without  a  shade,  is  called  the 
direct  method  of  lighting.  A  more  modem  type  of  direct 
lighting  is  to  use  illuminated  glass  panels  set  flush  with  or 
near  the  wall  or  ceiling.  For  this  type,  the  bulbs  are  usually 
placed  behind  frosted  glass.  The  indirect  method -of  lighting 
consists  of  hiding  the  actual  electric  bulbs  in  a  cornice  or 
especially  designed  reflector,  but  permitting  their  light  to 
reflect  on  a  surface  such  as  a  plaster  wall,  cove,  or  ceiling. 
A  very  satisfactory  combination  of  the  two  methods  of  light¬ 
ing  is  also  possible,  in  the  use  of  standing  floor  or  table  lamps 
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that  are  arranged  to  throw  their  illumination  on  the  ceiling 
as  well  as  to  reflect  it  downward  and  outward. 

Both  methods  of  lighting  have  their  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  The  direct  method  is  perhaps  more  adaptable  to 
rooms  of  period  character,  and  the  indirect  method  is  better 
suited  to  rooms  of  modern  feeling,  even  though  historic  ele¬ 
ments  may  form  part  of  the  decoration.  The  indirect  method 
is  undoubtedly  more  extravagant  of  electric  current. 

The  majority  of  residential  rooms  require  two  lighting 
systems,  which  may  be  used  independently  or  supplementing 
each  other.  The  first  system  consists  of  lights  that  are  placed 
in  a  position  to  give  a  general  illumination  and  an  all-over 
glow;  the  second  system,  of  lights  placed  to  illumine  specific 
areas  for  particular  uses;  the  latter  lights  may  also  contribute 
to  the  general  illumination. 

Each  room  is  always  a  special  problem  by  itself,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  as  well  as  theory  must  guide  in  the  planning  of  its 
illumination.  There  are  a  few  general  considerations  that 
apply  to  all  domestic  illumination. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  features  for  the  proper  lighting 
of  every  room  is  to  have  an  abundance  of  supply  sockets  or 
baseboard  plugs.  These  are  inexpensive  to  install,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupant. 
They  permit  a  greater  use  of  portable  lights,  and  facilitate 
subsequent  changes  in  the  lighting  arrangements.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  double  base-plug  on  each  side  of  every 
room,  and  more  if  possible.  One  should  never  suffer  from 
lack  of  light. 

General  illumination  may  be  produced  by  wall  sconces, 
ceiling  lights,  floor  or  table  standing  lamps,  indirect  lighting 
from  reflected  surfaces,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  various 
means.  In  any  case  the  electric  bulbs  should  be  sufficiently 
shaded  to  prevent  eye-strain.  White  bulbs  are  probably  best, 
although  slightly  warmer  tones  may  be  produced  by  using 
bulbs  with  a  very  slight  amber  tint. 

The  “mood”  of  a  room  may  be  altered  by  changing  the 
colors  of  the  bulbs,  using  white,  amber,  blue,  or  red,  but 
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theatrical  effects  should  always  be  avoided.  Room  defects 
may  frct|ucntly  be  hidden  by  a  proper  distribution  of  light. 
The  addition  of  extra  illumination  in  portions  of  a  room  or 
the  darkening  of  other  less  attractive  portions  may  be 
planned.  Changes  in  color  effects  may  also  be  introduced 
by  means  of  transparent  shades  rather  than  bulbs. 

In  recent  years  leading  decorators  have  endeavored  to 
lessen  the  use  of  wall  sconces  both  in  period  and  modem  types 
of  rooms,  because  of  the  unavoidable  glare,  at  eye  level,  of 
the  illuminated  areas  on  the  wall  behind  them.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute,  standing  floor  and  table  lamps  have  been  increased  in 
both  number  and  wattage.  The  actual  size  and  shape  of  a 
lamp,  lighting  fixture,  or  shade  has  little  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  light  that  may  come  from  the  fixture.  Design 
alone  should  influence  the  size,  shape,  and  material  of  the 
lamp  and  shade.  The  wattage  of  the  bulb  alone  affects  the 
amount  of  light  produced  by  the  fixture,  but  the  illumination 
in  the  room  will,  in  spite  of  strong  wattage,  be  modulated  by 
the  shade  itself  and  by  the  wall  color.  A  small  lamp  with 
a  strong  bulb  may  give  far  greater  illumination  than  a  large 
lamp  with  a  weak  bulb.  The  position  of  the  bulbs  within 
the  shade  also  affects  the  amount  of  illumination  that  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  spread  of  the  illumination  from  any  shaded 
electric  bulb  is  limited  by  the  angles  that  the  bulb  makes  with 
the  upper  and  lower  rims  of  the  shade.  Bulbs  when  placed 
near  the  top  of  a  lamp  shade  throw  a  narrow  angle  of  light 
downward  and  a  wide  angle  upward.  When  the  bulbs  are  low 
in  their  position  within  the  lamp  shade,  the  downward  angle 
of  light  is  proportionately  greater  as  the  upward  angle  lessens. 

Location  of  fixtures.  The  location  and  number  of  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  in  a  room  depend  upon  the  ceiling  height,  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  room,  and  the  relative  amount  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  required.  A  few  strong  lights  may  give  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  several  small  ones,  but  in  most  instances 
care  should  be  taken  to  distribute  the  light  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Too  few  lights  are  apt  to  produce  uneven  distribution 
and  require  a  bulb  strength  in  each  that  produces  a  glare  and, 
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by  reducing  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  destroys  the 
visibility  of  objects  or  areas  immediately  around  the  light. 
Many  lights  of  low  power  produce  better  illumination,  but 
they  may  appear  confusing  in  the  decorative  effect  of  the 
room  if  the  number  is  carried  to  excess. 

Two  pairs  of  sconces  on  opposite  walls  are  generally 
enough  for  even  a  reasonably  large  room.  Single  bulb  fix¬ 
tures  may  be  used  in  pairs  in  small  rooms,  while  two  or  more 
bulbs  may  be  used  in  each  sconce  if  the  room  requires  such. 
Small  wattage  for  each  bulb  is  best,  and  each  bulb  of  three 
watts  or  over  should  have  a  shade  that  completely  encircles 
the  bulb.  A  shield  on  the  front  of  the  bulb  leaves  a  glare  on 
the  wall  at  the  rear.  It  is  never  wise  to  place  a  wall  sconce 
in  the  center  of  a  panel  or  in  any  position  which  may  later  be 
needed  for  something  more  important.  Lights  are  intended 
to  illumine  the  decorations  of  a  room  and  not  to  be  the  center 
of  decoration  themselves. 

In  the  specific  illumination  of  a  room,  lights  should  be 
placed  in  every  location  where  a  reasonably  strong  concen¬ 
tration  of  illumination  is  actually  required.  Reading  and 
writing  lights,  piano  and  bridge  lights,  dressing  table,  and 
bedside  lighting  may  be  arranged  by  portable  or  fixed  floor, 
wall,  or  table  lamps.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  arrange  so  that 
the  bottom  of  every  lamp  shade  is  below  the  eye  level  when 
the  lamp  is  in  use.  The  special  lighting  of  important  pictures 
or  wall  compositions  is  often  accomplished  by  lights  hidden 
on  mantel  shelves  and  tops  of  cabinet  furniture.  Spot  lights 
with  invisible  rays  are  also  obtainable,  and  in  large  rooms 
i|  may  be  placed  in  high,  inconspicuous  places  with  the  light 
I  directed  wherever  necessary.  For  decorative  value,  the  ordi- 
t  nary  wax  candle,  with  or  without  a  shade,  cannot  be  sur- 
i  passed  for  dining  table  illumination.  In  many  instances  lead- 
s  ing  decorators  today  have  given  up  the  effort  to  try  to  il- 
I  lumine  period  rooms  with  period  fixtures  having  bulbs  of 
S|  high  wattage.  Such  fixtures  are  used  for  character  and  dec- 
orative  effect  only  and  are  equipped  with  small  bulbs  giving 
a  one-candle-power  light.  The  actual  room  illumination  is 
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produced  by  table  and  floor  lamps  or  by  modern  lighting 
methods. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  hide  the  source  of  light.  Light¬ 
ing  engineers  have  long  worked  on  this  problem,  but  as  yet 
have  not  found  an  entirely  practical  solution  except  in  the 
indirect  light  reflections  obtained  by  the  placing  of  strong 
bulbs  in  vases  or  behind  ornaments,  mouldings,  and  coves. 

Simple  designs  for  lighting  fixtures  are  best,  as  a  rule,  unless 
excellent  period  reproductions  are  obtainable.  All  extreme 
novelty  fixtures  should  be  avoided.  Central  hanging  chande¬ 
liers  should  be  used  only  in  formal  rooms  with  high  ceilings 
or  in  dining  rooms  where  the  table  is  centered  under  the 
light. 

The  rays  from  the  bulbs  of  shaded  fixtures  are  direct  over 
a  certain  area  of  floor,  ceiling,  or  table,  but  there  is  a  glow 
beyond  these  direct  rays  that  gives  sufficient  light  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes.  The  lighting  plan  shown  on  page  552  illus¬ 
trates  an  excellent  method  of  making  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  light  distribution  in  any  room.  The  fixtures  should  be 
indicated  in  their  proper  positions,  and  circles  should  be 
drawn  to  indicate  the  area  of  their  direct  rays  and  general 
glow.  This  will  assist  in  distributing  proper  illumination  to 
all  portions  of  the  room  and  will  aid  in  settling  upon  bulb 
wattage  and  the  proper  height  for  lamp  shades. 

Lamp  shades  and  bases.  In  practically  all  rooms,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  extremely  modern  ones,  shaded  table 
and  floor  lamps  may  be  used.  A  lamp  shade  should  harmon¬ 
ize  with  its  base  and  the  general  scheme  of  the  room  in  size, 
shape,  material,  and  texture.  The  shade  should  always  be 
well  made  and  should  completely  cover  the  bulbs  and  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  lamp.  The  usual  materials  of  which 
shades  are  made  are  silk,  metal,  parchment,  or  imitation  parch¬ 
ment  paper.  Among  the  new  types  of  shade  materials  are 
novelty  textiles,  forms  of  celluloid  and  cellophane,  glass, 
paper,  and  glazed  papers  that  imitate  shell,  lizard  skin,  and 
suede  cloth.  Opaque  shades  may  be  made  of  tinsel,  tortoise¬ 
shell,  and  tole  (painted  tin).  Decorated  or  patterned  shades 
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in  batik,  paint,  or  reproduction  processes  may  be  used  if  they 
are  of  meritorious  design;  there  have,  however,  been  many 
inferior  shades  of  this  kind  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  cost 
of  the  good  ones  precludes  their  use,  if  economy  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration. 

Patented  table  lamp  socket  arrangements  are  now  avail¬ 
able  that  have  a  strong  spotlight  at  the  top  placed  at  an  angle 
that  throws  a  strong  light  toward  the  ceiling,  avoiding  wall 
glare  and  giving  general  illumination  to  the  room.  This  is 
partly  arranged  by  a  series  of  louvres  at  the  top  of  the  shade. 
Below  the  spotlight  are  electric  bulbs  that  throw  a  soft  re¬ 
flected  light  downward  for  specific  use.  These  lights  may 
be  used  separately  or  together  and  may  be  fitted  to  any  shade 
of  average  size. 

To  avoid  monotony,  lamp  shades  used  in  the  same  room 
should  be  related  to  each  other  without  too  much  repetition. 
Too  great  a  variety  of  shades  tends  to  make  a  room  appear 
spotty  and  overdecorated.  Transparent  and  opaque  shades 
may  be  used  in  the  same  room.  As  a  rule,  rooms  decorated 
iri  light  colors  should  have  light-colored  shades,  and  dark 
shades  look  well  against  dark  backgrounds.  The  range  of 
styles  in  bases  for  electric  table  and  floor  lamps  is  vast,  i 
Figurines  or  groups  in  all  materials  may  be  used.  Architec-  i 
tural  features  such  as  dwarf  columns,  pilasters,  and  truncated 
shafts  are  also  suitable.  Vase  and  urn  forms  in  stone,  marble, 
alabaster,  pottery,  bronze,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  all  types  of  rooms.  Designs  in  glass,  mirror,  chro¬ 
mium,  copper,  and  wood  are  particularly  suitable  for  modern 
effects. 

Modern  lighting.  The  development  of  modem  lighting  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  artist  in  light  considers  the  intensity, 
color,  direction,  diffusion,  and  reflection  of  light  rays  as  his 
medium  in  the  same  sense  that  a  painter  works  with  his  pig¬ 
ments.  Artificial  light  is  considered  a  modern  plastic  medium 
in  the  design  of  a  room  that  should  be  integrated  with  the 
preliminary  architectural  planning  and  original  conception 
of  the  decorating,  and  not  merely  an  after-consideration, 
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such  as  the  furniriirc  and  draperies.  The  best  modern  light¬ 
ing  requires  coves,  recesses,  and  other  spaces  for  the  sources 
of  light,  that  can  most  conveniently  be  installed  while  the 
room  is  in  process  of  construction.  These  features  are  much 
more  costly  to  install  at  a  later  date. 

The  problem  of  the  modern  lighting  specialist  is  more  than 
that  of  giving  visibility  to  certain  areas.  He  can  emphasize 
Dr  suppress  form;  accentuate  composition,  line  or  scafe,  and 
areas  of  interest;  lend  mystery,  dignity,  or  gaiety  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  room  at  will;  correct  or  alter  the  appearance  of 
Exed  elements;  give  comfort  to  the  eye;  and  render  a  satis¬ 
factory  appearance  to  the  general  decorative  treatment. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  decorator  to  plan  for  modern 
ighting  unless  he  works  in  conjunction  with  the  architect 
ind  lighting-specialist.  The  subject  requires  too  much  pre- 
iminary  technical  study.  Tests  have  revealed  a  few  points, 
lowever,  that  it  will  be  well  for  the  decorator  to  consider  in 
:he  planning  of  rooms.  In  modem  lighting,  the  light  may 
:ome  from  four  sources:  a  concentrated  beam  produced  by 
i  spotlight,  lens,  and  reflector;  a  flood  distribution  produced 
vithout  a  lens  and  with  a  wide-angle  reflector;  a  general 
iistribution  produced  either  by  a  floodlight  or  by  a  series 
)f  small  lights  called  a  strip;  or  a  special  distribution  produced 
)y  exposed  fixtures,  luminous  accessories,  fireplaces,  and  signs. 
kVall  colors  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  amount  of  wattage 
equired  in  a  room.  The  following  table  shows  the  percent- 
ge  of  reflection  given  by  different  colors  when  they  are 
lluminated  by  white  light.  Relative  percentages  may  be 
estimated  for  other  colors.  The  surfaces  are  assumed  to  be 
n  a  dull  finish  giving  a  diffused  reflection.  Highly  polished 
urfaces  slightly  increase  the  percentage  of  reflection.  Sur- 
aces  reflect  the  color  of  their  own  hues.  Wall  colors  in  the 
ist  below  reflect  the  percentages  indicated: 

^  White  .  85%  Intense  Yellow .  60% 

'  Light  Gray .  35%  Intense  Green .  25% 

'  Dark  Gray  .  15%  Intense  Red .  15% 

Black  .  2%  Intense  Blue  .  10% 
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To  be  properly  lighted,  the  average  room  in  a  dwelling  t 
requires  from  i  to  3  watts  of  electric  current  per  square  foot  | 
of  floor  space,  if  transparent  bulbs  are  used.  The  smaller  B 
figure  is  low,  the  higher  gives  great  brilliance.  The  choicej  | 
will  depend  upon  the  color  of  the  ceiling  and  walls,  thejM 
efficiency  of  the  fixtures,  the  color  of  the  bulb,  and  the  pur-] 
pose  of  the  room.  The  lower  wattage  is  suitable  for  rooms 
with  light-colored  walls;  the  higher  wattage,  for  rooms  witW 
very  dark  walls.  Bulbs  transmit  the  percentages  of  originaf 
light  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  amount  of  wattage  mayl 
be  approximated  where  colored  bulbs  are  used.  li 

Transparent  .  70%  Red  .  10%  5 

Light  Amber .  65%  Green  .  15%  | 

Dark  Amber .  35%  Blue  . 5%  j 

j 

PERIOD  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  j 

The  use  of  original  and  reproduction  period  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  is  perhaps  less  common  today  in  rooms  of  distinct  period 
design,  because  practically  all  period  fixtures  were  designed 
for  candles,  and  the  beauty  of  detail  of  an  old  and  well-made 
fixture  may  be  lost  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  bulb.  Certain 
types  of  period  fixtures,  such  as  ceiling  chandeliers  in  large 
rooms  and  table  and  shelf  lamps,  will  probably  continue  to  be 
used  for  some  time  to  come,  until  lighting  engineers  have 
developed  a  satisfactory  solution  of  electric  illumination. 

In  practically  all  countries  since  the  time  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  candles  have  been  held  by  hanging  candelabra,  floor 
standards,  table  candlesticks,  hanging  lanterns,  or  wall  brack¬ 
ets;  or  illumination  has  been  produced  by  the  oil  lamp.  The 
materials  used  for  the  making  of  these  objects  have  differed 
somewhat  in  each  style,  but  the  forms  and  ornamental  detail 
used  in  the  design  of  many  of  the  light  holders  and  lamps 
have  been  borrowed  from  and  correspond  in  character  to 
the  typical  motifs  used  in  the  painted  and  carved  ornamental 
forms  of  the  architecture,  furniture,  and  other  arts  of  each 
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Italy  and  Spain.  The  lighting  fixtures  of  the  early  Renais- 
;ance  in  these  countries  were  inspired  from  the  superb  torches 
uid  lamps  that  were  constantly  being  discovered  in  the  ex- 
:avations  of  the  ruins  of  antiquity  in  Rome.  Architectural 


.n  example  of  an  early  Italian  Renaissance  wrought-iron  chandelier. 
‘  ti  later  types  the  metal  was  often  enriched  with  gilt  in  colored  pot- 

tery  ornaments. 

orms  and  ornamental  details  were  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
*  he  most  elaborate  light  holders.  Scrolls,  brackets,  amorini, 
^  nd  the  acanthus  leaf  enriched  the  structural  forms.  Plain 
^  nd  polychromed  wrought  iron,  cast  brass  and  bronze,  silver 
^  nd  gilded  wood,  and  colored  Venetian  glass  and  Byzantine 
namels  were  the  principal  materials  used  for  structure  and 
rnament.  The  bent  and  twisted  wrought  iron,  hammered 
‘  ito  graceful  curves,  was  enriched  with  exquisitely  modelled 
osettes  and  foliage. 
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During  the  17th  century,  the  metal  lighting  fixtures  were 
given  some  of  the  resplendent  forms  of  Baroque  and  Rococo 
styles,  with  bulbous  vase  shapes  ornamented  with  voluptuous 
repousse  work  and  gadrooning. 

The  work  of  the  Spanish  craftsmen  followed  closely  Italian 
tradition,  but  the  pierced  metal  patterns  inherited  from  the 
Moors  often  gave  to  the  Spanish  productions  a  native  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  prevalence  of  gold  and  silver  permitted  the  use 
of  these  metals  for  the  occasional  enrichment  of  both  iron 
and  bronze  in  the  form  of  hammered  leaves  and  rosettes.  * 

Toward  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  the  Italians  intro¬ 
duced  the  crystal  chandelier  and  the  mirror-back  sconce. 
Rock  crystal  was  used  at  first  for  pendants,  but  owing  to  its 
excessive  cost  and  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  Venetian 
glass-workers,  cut  crystal  glass  was  soon  used  as  a  substitute. 
As  glass  became  popular,  the  use  of  iron  and  bronze  lessened. 
During  the  i8th  century,  the  Italian  productions  were  almost 
exclusively  borrowed  from  French  designs.  Capo-di-Monte 
figures  and  pottery  often  formed  the  central  motif  of  wrought 
iron  candle-holders. 

France.  The  French  architects  and  decorators  designing 
for  Louis  XIV  were  strongly  inspired  by  Italian  luxury,  and 
the  crystal  chandelier  was  adopted  as  the  proper  method  of 
illumination  of  practically  all  the  large  rooms  at  Versailles. 
Gilded  and  carved  wood  and  the  ormolu  of  the  period  were 
used  in  the  making  of  appliques  (wall  sconces)  and  the 
elaborate  girandoles  (multiple  candlesticks)  of  the  period. 

The  Rococo  influence  of  the  mid- 1 8th  century  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  asymmetrical  and  curvilinear  ormolu  designs 
for  the  smaller  appliques  suitable  to  the  Louis  XV  rooms. 
Candle  supports  and  arms  began  to  be  attached  to  such  pieces 
of  furniture  as  writing  desks,  wall  mirrors,  and  clocks.  Vases 
and  urns  in  marble  and  ormolu  were  treated  with  stems  cov¬ 
ered  with  exquisitely  wrought  flowers  and  leaves  and  ending 
in  candle  sockets.  Silver  and  silvered  bronze  was  also  used 
as  materials  for  richly  designed  appliques  and  girandoles, 
while  tole,  sheet  brass,  and  pewter  were  introduced  for  the 
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lore  simple  and  inexpensive  types  of  lighting  fixtures.  The 
diinese  intiiience  w  as  brought  into  the  field  of  illumination, 
nd  the  rare  imported  porcelains  were  mounted  on  ormolu 
ases  and  arranged  wdth  candle-holders.  Exquisite  chande- 
ers  and  appliques  w^ere  made  in  metal  stem  and  foliage  pat- 
"rns  and  enriched  wdth  colorful  enamel  flowers  and  surface 
ecoration. 

Tow'ard  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  more  intimate 
haracter  of  room  decoration  called  for  a  reduction  in  the 
ze  of  lighting  fixtures,  and  the  designs  became  almost  jewel- 
ke  in  color  and  finish.  The  restless  curves  of  the  preceding 
eriod  gave  way  to  the  more  subdued  lines  and  detail  inspired 
y  the  classic  forms  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  or  by 
astoral  and  sentimental  motifs  that  reflected  the  thought  of 
le  nobility  at  the  moment.  Ormolu  and  silvered  bronze, 
ilded  wood,  crystal,  marble,  alabaster,  and  tole  continued 
)  be  used  for  lighting  fixture  designs.  Dresden  and  Sevres 
iscuit  ware  and  colored  porcelains  contributed  their  share 
)r  candle  supports  and  sconce  back-plates.  Dressing  tables, 
eds,  secretaries,  spinets,  inkstands,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
bjects  had  their  own  metal  arms  and  sockets  for  holding 
Indies.  Oil  lamps  were  given  respectability  by  being  moved 
^om  the  kitchen  and  barnyard  to  the  salon  and  bedchamber, 
he  ornamental  forms  in  carved  wood,  paint,  and  cast  and 
Tought  metal  were  human  figures,  cherubs,  garlands,  bow- 
aots,  sheaths  and  arrows,  classic  columns  and  broken  shafts, 
uted  vases  and  urns,  and  the  other  design  motifs  typical  of 
le  Neo-Classic  period. 

During  the  Directoire  and  Empire  periods,  there  was  a  con- 
nuation  in  the  use  of  the  same  general  types  of  fixtures,  the 
stalls  of  design  changing,  however,  as  in  all  the  arts,  toward 
reater  severity,  with  a  more  profuse  use  of  classical  and 
gyptian  forms.  The  imperial  eagles,  cornucopia,  griffins, 
)hynxes,  satyrs,  swans,  flames,  frets,  honeysuckles,  and 
ithemion  forms  were  most  common. 

England.  The  lighting  fixtures  of  England  from  the  time 
F  the  Renaissance  were  of  the  same  general  type  as  those 
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iscd  in  France.  Hanging  chandeliers,  wall  sconces,  lantern 
loor  standards,  and  table  candlesticks  were  used.  For  niate- 
•ials,  silver,  enamel,  and  crystal  were  used  for  the  more  elabo- 
•ate  fixtures;  but  brass,  pewter,  mirror,  mahogany,  pottery, 
nul  iron  \\’ere  employed  for  the  more  common  types.  The 


chandelier  in  brass.  The  Dutch  baluster  form 
influences  the  design.  This  type  was  often 
used  in  place  of  the  crystal  pendant  type. 

demish  and  Dutch  influence  in  design  was  seen  in  the  ga- 
Irooned  ball  and  baluster  stems  used  both  for  the  chandeliers 
nd  candlesticks.  Many  of  the  candlesticks  were  equipped 
vith  large  grease  pans.  The  Chinese  influence  made  itself 
elt  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  and  toward  the 
nd  of  this  century  the  pottery  factories  of  Chelsea,  Derby, 
nd  Staffordshire  produced  an  innumerable  variety  of  candle- 
lolders  in  realistic  coloring.  Many  wall  sconces  and  table 
ights  were  made  in  plain  and  colored  Waterford  glass, 
lepousse  silver  and  Sheffield  plate  were  popular  materials 
ised  for  English  fixtures.  Both  metal  and  wooden  frames 
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inclosed  the  mirrors  used  as  back-plates  for  wall  sconces, 
ledectors  for  the  candle-light  were  a  common  feature. 

Under  the  Adam,  Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton  influence, 
he  lighting  fixtures  of  the  room  became  more  closely  allied 
o  the  general  scheme  of  decoration,  and  the  gilded  bronze, 
:arved  wood,  and  glass  or  composition  drnament  were  often 
iombined  ^^dth  the  cameo  forms  of  Wedgwood  jasper  ware, 
jilver  continued  to  be  dominant  as  a  material  for  table  lights, 
^he  swags,  garlands,  scrolls,  festoons,  paterae,  vase  forms, 
nd  floral  sprays  that  were  executed  as  architectural  and 
urniture  ornament  were  used  in  lighting-fixture  design, 
flain  and  convex  wall  mirrors  were  often  combined  with 
andle  brackets. 

America.  The  early  lighting  fixtures  of  the  American 
:olonies  were  of  the  simplest  type.  There  were  few  experi- 
nced  designers  or  metal-workers  who  could  fashion  a  can- 
le-holder  or  oil  lamp  into  any  form  surpassing'  functional 
||  eeds,  but  the  very  lack  of  sophistication  of  design  con- 
f  ributed  to  the  charm  of  the  product.  Candles  were  home- 
I  lade  and  were  a  luxury.  The  oil  lamp  burning  sperm  oil, 
i  ird,  and  grease  was,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement, 

1  popular  colonial  accessory.  The  early  Betty-lamp  hanging 
:  torn  the  mantel  shelf,  and  tracing  its  ancestry  back  to  Egypt 
:  nd  Rome,  burned  a  ready  flame  for  the  lighting  of  candles, 
res,  or  smokers’  pipes.  The  Betty-lamp  was  made  of  iron 
r  copper,  and  for  table  use  was  later  supported  by  an  arm 
:  ising  from  a  base.  Iron  and  brass  lanterns  of  little  elegance 
^^ere  also  common  through  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  cen- 
jry,  and  these  were  often  fitted  with  transparent  horn  in- 
:ead  of  glass.  The  farmer’s  home  was  usually  equipped  with 
'  nail  wooden  shelves,  brackets,  or  hanging  beams  as  candle 
ipports  and  a  discarded  wagon  wheel,  hung  parallel  to  the 
I  eiling,  served  as  a  chandelier. 

i  Candlesticks  were  made  of  iron,  tin,  and  pewter,  and  can- 
le-stands  with  adjustable  arms  and  with  tripod  or  circular 
ases  for  floor  use  were  made  of  wrought  iron  and  wood, 
nd  were  frequently  furnished  with  snuffers. 
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After  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  the  more  opulent 
householders  imported  their  lighting  fixtures  from  England 
and  France.  Silver,  cut  glass,  pottery,  brass,  and  bronze  be¬ 
came  more  common  materials  in  the  American  interior.  Wall 
sconces  with  elaborate  back-plates  were  popular,  and  polished 
tin,  pewter,  and  mirror  reflectors  served  to  increase  the 
illumination. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  the  increase 
in  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  early  republic,  the  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  that  were  made  in  America  were  based  on  French 
Directoire  and  Empire  designs  and  on  the  English,  Adam, 
Sheraton,  and  Hepplewhite  forms.  The  large  glass  hurricane 
shade,  made  large  enough  to  completely  enclose  a  candlestick 
and  protect  it  from  drafts,  was  a  local  type  of  fixture.  Glass 
candlesticks  and  lamps  were  made  in  the  Wistar  factory  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts. 
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WALL  TREATMENTS  AND 
BACKGROUNDS 


)  A  ROOM  itself  is  an  enclosure  limited  by  walls,  a  ceil- 


cv  ng,  and  a  floor,  the  art  of  the  decorator  would  be  non- 
xistent  without  such  fixed  limitations;  and  the  treatment  and 
elative  importance  given  to  these  superficial  areas  becomes 
he  first  problem  in  the  decoration  of  any  room.  As  the 
v2l\\s  of  the  room  are  usually  fixed,  their  decoration  is  more 
ermanent  than  that  of  movable  objects,  such  as  the  furniture 
nd  accessories. 

Walls  may  be  treated  distinctly  as  a  background  for  the 
arniture,  in  which  case  their  interest  must  be  definitely  sub- 
rdinated;  or  they  may  be  given  a  degree  of  interest  of  such 
[1  nportance  that  the  room  is  practically  decorated  by  them 


one,  the  movable  furnishings  being  given  much  less  consid- 


!  ration.  A  compromise  may  also  be  effected  between  these 
r  VO  systems.  Walls  treated  in  a  plain  color  require  furni- 
ire,  pictures,  lighting  fixtures,  and  other  paraphernalia  for 
leir  enrichment.  Walls  treated  with  patterns  of  wallpaper 
r  painted  mural  decorations  should  not  have,  relatively 
.  )eaking,  as  many  hung  or  applied  objects  associated  with 
lem. 

In  studying  the  i8th  century  period  styles  of  France,  Eng- 
i  nd,  and  America,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  important  dwell- 
V  gs  the  walls  of  most  of  the  rooms  were  treated  in  elaborate 
I  chitectural  designs  and  wood  panels.  Wood  was  used  be- 
J  luse  it  was  convenient,  cheap,  and  durable,  and  a  room 
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Above,  a  wall  treated  in  wood  panelling  of  English  design  produces 
an  effect  of  mellowness,  maturity,  and  masculine  vigor  that  is  dijffi- 
cult  to  surpass.  Below,  the  sinuous  curves  in  the  wall  panels  of 
this  French  room  produce  an  effect  of  dignified  gaiety  tending 
slightly  toward  sentimental  and  feminine  characteristics. 


T  r\l  L  L  T  R  E  A  T  M  ENTS  AN  I)  li  A  C  KG  ROUN  DS 

S^^hosc  wxrc  lined  with  pine,  oak,  or  walnut  was  far 

lore  comfortable  during  the  cold  and  damp  winters,  with 
le  inadequate  heating  methods  of  former  generations.  Per- 
I  aps  because  the  growing  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  increase 
I  1  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation  coincided  with  the 
I  opularization  of  coal  as  a  warming  fuel,  walls  lined  with 
I  'ood  became  less  necessary.  Plaster  surfaces  sufficed,  and 
I  replaces  were  reduced  in  size  toward  the  end  of  the  i8th 
Hentury.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  climate  was  more 
I  anperate,  plaster  walls  had  long  been  used,  and  wood  wall 
fl:  never  reached  the  same  degree  of  importance  there 

1 5  in  the  more  northern  countries. 

I  In  contemporary  decorative  work  in  the  United  States,  the 
If e  of  paint  or  wallpaper  ^  is  by  far  the  most  common  method 
V  treating  walls,  although  in  some  of  the  finest  rooms  antique 
J'ood  panelling  brought  from  foreign  countries  is  seen.  The 
‘production  of  old  woodwork  has  been  less  successful,  owing 
part  to  its  cost  and  in  part  to  its  lack  of  mellowness  of 
feet.  The  sharp  and  stiff  character  of  new  woodwork  is 
idesiiable  in  period  reproductions,  and  if  these  deficiencies 
e  to  be  overcome  properly,  craftsmanship  and  considerable 
Lpense  are  called  for.  Reproduction  of  period  panelling  is 
ten  limited  to  small  sections  of  a  room— single  walls,  over- 
antels,  over  doors,  and  built-in  cabinets  and  bookcases.  As 
result,  the  principal  wall  problem  of  the  decorator  today 
)nsists  in  obtaining  a  proper  solution  for  the  treatment  of 
aster  surfaces. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  four  other  im- 
)rtant  methods  of  treating  plaster  walls.  These  are: 

Plain  paint 
Textural  effects 

I  Mural  decorations 

;  Draped  or  stretched  textiles 

I  Plain  painted  walls.  Plaster  painted  in  solid  colors  is  by 
r  the  most  usual  and  least  expensive  method  of  giving  in- 

■  See  also  Chapters  IX,  XIII,  and  XXII. 
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Above,  a  background  o£  white  with  architectural  features  in  the^ 
Colonial  manner  was  used  here  on  one  side  of  the  room  as  relief 
and  contrast  to  the  three  dark,  plain-painted  walls.  Below,  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  effect  in  informal  rooms  may  be  obtained  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  walls  with  slightly  stained  knotty  pine  planks  and  harmoni-  ' 
ous  and  attractive  stock  furniture.  If  the  furniture  is  well  selected 
and  distributed,  a  tasteful  room  will  be  produced. 
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crest  to  a  wall.  Such  walls  arc  practical,  clean,  and  econom¬ 
ical.  I'herc  is  but  little  labor  of  upkeep,  they  may  easily  be 
hanged,  and  they  make  a  suitable  background  for  most 
lousehold  possessions.  The  surfaces  are  restful  to  the  eye, 
nd  interest  may  be  added  by  accessories  hung  on  the  wall 
nd  varied  at  will.  Plain  walls  produce  an  excellent  contrast 
)r  foil  for  interesting  furniture  or  architectural  trim,  and  the 
.^oidance  of  the  subdivisions  created  by  panelling  permits 
reater  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture  and  accesso- 
ies. 

The  finish  for  a  painted  wall  may  be  dull,  glazed,  antiqued, 
r  stippled.  It  is  usually  preferable  to  give  dark  colors  a 
ight  sheen  and  maintain  a  dull  or  eggshell  finish  for  light 
nes.  Stippled  effects  produce  a  textural  interest,  but  they 
e  not  used  in  the  better  grade  of  work.  Tinted  calcimine 
less  expensive  than  oil  paint,  but  cannot  be  washed  and  is, 
lerefore,  much  less  durable.  Calcimine  is  used  for  quick 
mporary  effects. 

If  the  architectural  trim  of  a  room  is  of  little  interest  or  is 
oorly  designed,  or  if  doors  are  badly  distributed  in  the  wall 
omposition,  it  is  advisable  to  make  such  features  as  unobtru- 
ve  as  possible  by  painting  them  the  color  of  the  walls.  If 
le  designing  and  distribution  of  the  woodwork  are  good, 
is  may  be  accentuated  by  causing  the  woodwork  to  con- 
rast  in  color  with  the  wall.  Additional  color  interest  may  be 
btained  by  striping  certain  mouldings  or  the  ornament  of 
me  wood  trim. 

Modern  painted  effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  spray- 
ig  walls  with  a  paint  spray.  Gradations  in  colors  may  be 
reduced  by  this  means.  Stepped  effects  in  wide  horizontal 
ripes  are  also  occasionally  seen.  In  both  cases  the  darker 
alues  are  placed  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  walls  and  the 
ghter  tones  at  the  top.  Modern  effects  are  also  produced 
painting  the  walls  in  wide  vertical  stripes,  the  alternate 
rripes  being  similar  in  color  but  varying  slightly  in  tonal 
lalue,  so  that  a  strong  contrast  is  not  apparent. 
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Above,  wall  simplicity  is  often  a  characteristic  feature  in  modern 
work.  Here  the  magnificent  landscape  seen  from  the  window  prac¬ 
tically  becomes  the  wall  decoration,  and  the  mirror  helps  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  view.  Below,  the  green-gray  walls  and  yellow  draperies 
of  this  room  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  to  bring  out  the  full 
beauty  of  these  charming  antique  hand-painted  wall  panels. 


WALL  TREATMENT'S  AND  BACKGROUNDS 


The  selection  of  a  paint  color  for  the  walls  of  a  room 
should  most  emphatically  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
selection  of  the  textiles  to  be  used  for  draperies  or  upholstery 
Durposes.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  select  for  the  wall  color 
)nc  of  the  lighter  or  more  neutral  tones  used  in  the  textiles, 
n  order  that  there  may  be  a  chromatic  harmony.  One  must 
ilso  keep  in  mind  that  a  color  seen  in  a  small  sample  of  paint 
nay  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  use  in  as  large  an  area  as  the 
avails  of  a  room.  Large  painted  areas  must  be  more  subdued 
n  tonal  brilliancy  than  smaller  areas,  and  small  spots  of  color 
;een  in  a  textile  pattern  may  be  entir^ely  too  strong  on  a  large 
airface. 

The  amount  of  daylight  in  a  room  will  also  affect  the  deci- 
;ion  as  to  the  color  depth.  Rooms  with  only  a  small  window 
irea  or  with  little  natural  illumination  should  be  brightened 
3y  having  the  wall  surfaces  covered  in  light  warm  tones. 

Ceilings  may  be  calcimined  or  painted  white  or  off-white, 
^n  agreeable  effect  is  obtained  if  the  ceiling  is  treated  in  a 
iorhter  tint  of  the  color  used  for  the  walls.  Increase  in  color 

D 

nterest  may  be  obtained  by  painting  the  ceiling  a  color  con¬ 
trasting,  either  in  hue  or  in  value,  with  the  walls.  Ceilings 
that  are  painted  in  a  color  darker  than  the  walls  or  treated  in 
^old  or  silver  leaf  tend  toward  a  modern  effect.  If  a  definite 
:olor  is  used  for  the  ceiling,  it  should  be  repeated  elsewhere 
n  the  decoration  of  the  room. 

Textural  surfacing.  The  pleasing  irregularities  left  by  the 
mpressions  of  the  plasterer’s  trowel  in  rooms  of  the  past  have 
ong  fascinated  decorators  and  architects.  Rough  plaster  or 
>tucco  walls  are  suggestive  of  Early  Italian,  Spanish,  English, 
American,  and  peasant  types  of  interiors. 

In  the  more  commonplace  modem  work,  zealous  crafts- 
nen  have  produced  rough  plaster  wall  surfaces  with  little  dis¬ 
cretion.  Overcoarse  and  objectionally  artificial  effects  are 
frequently  seen.  The  appearance  of  such  plaster  work  is 
often  aggravated  by  the  addition  of  badly  blended,  sponge- 
Dainted  colors.  Moderation  in  the  roughness  of  textural  sur¬ 
faces  is  essential  for  good  taste.  Rough  plaster  effects  may 
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Above,  a  spot  pattern  wallpaper  does  not  protrude  and  is  often 
sufficiently  gay  for  bedroom  use.  In  this  room  it  serves  admirably 
as  a  background  for  the  informal  peasant  furnishings.  Below,  the 
backgrounds  of  rooms  used  only  occasionally  or  for  short  periods 
of  the  day  may  be  comparatively  lively  in  pattern  and  color  interest, 
especially  if  the  furnishings  are  of  simple  design. 
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he  produced  by  the  paiiitcr  with  patented  conipovsition  ma¬ 
terials  intended  for  this  purpose. 

Imitation  stonework.  Stone  and  other  forms  of  masonry 
effects  may  also  he  imitated  by  the  skilled  plasterer.  The 


Katherine  Tysen,  Decorator;  Drix  Duryea,  Photographer 


A  small  bathroom  with  the  walls  treated  with  a 
mural  showing  a  perspective  view  o£  French  gar¬ 
dens,  giving  the  effect  of  greater  spaciousness  to 
the  room. 

principal  responsibility  of  the  decorator  in  such  work  is  in 
the  design  of  the  imitation  stone-jointing.  The  average  plas¬ 
terer,  not  being  a  stone-mason,  is  apt  to  lay  out  or  scribe  the 
joints  in  the  easiest  way,  which  results  in  an  unnatural  stone 
effect.  For  interior  work,  stones  are  usually  smoothly  sur¬ 
faced  and  of  similar  sizes,  approximately  12  inches  high  and 
24  inches  long,  resembling  cut  ashlar.  Much  variation  from 
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these  dimensions  will  seriously  affect  the  scale  of  the  wall. 
The  joints  of  real  stonework  are  both  horizontal  and  verticaL 
The  vertical  joints  alternate  with  each  course  of  stone  so  that 
one  vertical  joint  is  never  directly  above  the  one  below  it.  In 
arches,  the  jointing  should  indicate  stones  of  approximately 
the  same  size  as  used  in  the  walls,  there  should  be  a  keystone 
in  the  center  of  the  arch,  and  the  jointing  should  all  point  to 
the  center  of  the  spring-line. 

Imitation  in  decoration,  never  considered  good  art,  may  be 
occasionally  excusable  on  economic  grounds;  but  it  is  an  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  if  the  imitation  is  poor.  The  reproduction  of 
superior  materials  with  inferior  ones  should  be  done  so  care¬ 
fully  that  the  uninitiated  fail  to  notice  the  deception. 

Travertine  and  Caen  stone  are  the  two  stones  usually  imi¬ 
tated  in  plaster.  Travertine  is  light  brown  in  color  and  is 
filled  with  imperfections  which  appear  as  deep  furrov/s  on  its 
surface.  Caen  stone  is  yellowish  in  appearance  and  excep¬ 
tionally  smooth.  Real  travertine  comes  from  Italy  and  Caen 
stone  from  Normandy.  Both  are  used  for  walls  and  floors  in 
public  buildings  and  in  semipublic  rooms  of  residences,  such 
as  entrance  halls  and  lobbies.  Caen  stone  was  used  in  i8th 
century  French  styles  because  of  its  softness  and  ease  of 
carving.  When  it  was  used  for  exterior  construction,  how¬ 
ever,  the  exposure  to  rain  caused  it  to  harden  considerably. 

Mural  decorations.  In  wall  treatments,  mural  decorations 
include  fresco  paintings,  applied  canvas  wall  paintings,  sten¬ 
cils,  and  other  painted  patterns.  Pictures  or  patterns  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  of  these  methods  are,  as  a  rule,  more  expensive 
than  pictorial  paper;  but  the  advantage  in  the  work  of  the 
artist  is  in  the  novelty  and  uniqueness  that  is  obtainable.  A 
painted  picture  or  pattern  more  genuinely  reflects  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  occupant,  cannot  be  copied  in  quantity,  and  may 
exactly  fit  the  room  in  subject  matter,  scale,  size,  and  color. 
Many  householders  value  the  ownership  of  things  that  are  un¬ 
available  to  others,  and  the  fulfillment  of  such  desires  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  support  of  artists. 
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The  art  of  rhe  nuinil  decorator  is  as  old  as  architecture. 
The  artists  of  l^'gvpt,  Greece,  and  Rome  developed  it  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  I'he  walls  of  nearly  every  room 
in  Pompeii  were  treated  with  mural  decorations,  and  the  ar¬ 
tists  of  the  Middle  Ages  carried  it  on  for  those  of  the  Early 
Renaissance.  Fra  Angelico,  Raphael,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 


Courtesy  Gardner  E.  Campbell 


Original  Colonial  overmantel  mural  decoration  showing  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  landscape  and  painted  in  a  naive  manner  by  a 
journeyman  painter. 

Veronese,  Perugino,  and  Pinturicchio  have  left  unsurpassable 
masterpieces,  and  the  roll  of  honor  continues  down  through 
the  great  French  and  English  painters  of  the  i8th  century. 
There  are  many  painters  in  America  who  have  produced  re¬ 
markable  work  along  similar  lines  in  recent  years.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  revival  of  the  art  of  the  mural  decorator  has  occurred, 
and  many  decorators  are  depending  upon  this  type  of  wall 
treatment  for  unique  effects  in  all  types  of  rooms.  From  the 
bathroom  and  boudoir  to  the  public  rooms  of  the  house, 
murals  are  often  featured. 

Good  qualities  in  a  mural  decoration.  For  a  domestic 
interior,  a  mural  pattern,  whether  pictorial  or  otherwise, 
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Original  Colonial  mural  decoration  of  unusual 
charm,  in  a  house  in  East  Setauket,  Long  Island. 

ization  and  stylization  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  Colors 
should  be  comparatively  flat  and  drawings  should  be  simple. 
Lineal  flourishes  are  disturbing  as  a  background.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  relate  the  subject  matter  of  the  pattern  or  picture 
to  the  personality  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  to  see  that 
colors  are  used  which  establish  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 
and  may  be  recalled  in  the  rest  of  the  furnishings. 

Mural  decorations  need  not  necessarily  cover  every  wall  in 
a  room.  It  is  often  advisable  to  limit  such  paintings  to  impor- 
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should  be  reasonably  pale  in  color  value.  Contrasts  of  light, 
shade,  and  shadow  should  be  gentle.  The  picture  should 
never  appear  to  jump  off  the  wall.  Too  great  naturalism  in 
representation  should  always  be  avoided,  and  conventional- 


Courtesy  Howard  C.  Sherwood;  Robert  W.  Tebbs,  Photographer 
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tant  areas,  such  as  an  ovcnuantcl  or  one  end  of  the  room. 
Painted  decoration  may  also  be  concentrated  over  doors  or  in 
specified  v'all  panels.  It  is  always  well  to  use  a  low  dado  in 
a  room  where  a  painted  wall  decoration  is  to  be  introduced, 


Mural  by  Louis  Bouche;  Drix  Duryea,  Photographer 


Typical  panel  mural  in  a  country  house.  The  size 
o£  the  room  permitted  the  use  of  strong  contrasts, 
and  the  subject  matter  was  in  harmony  with  the 
owner’s  hobbies. 

so  that  no  portion  of  the  picture  will  be  below  a  table  top  or 
sofa  back.  In  small  rooms  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  greater  size  through  the  use  of  perspective  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  in  a  mural  composition. 

In  period  rooms,  both  the  character  of  the  picture  or  pat¬ 
tern  and  the  technical  execution  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  style,  although  many  painters  of  talent  are  able  to  give 
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an  interesting  and  harmonious  modern  interpretation  to  an¬ 
tique  subject  matter. 

A  type  of  mural  decoration  frequently  used  is  known  as  a 
grisaille  painting.  This  term  refers  to  a  picture  painted  in 
one  color  only.  Grays  and  buffs  are  generally  used  for  this 
purpose.  During  the  Louis  XVI  period,  grisaille  paintings 


Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  Decorator;  Drix  Duryea,  Photographer 

Mural  decoration  showing  a  complete  wall  painted  with  architec¬ 


tural  forms,  the  panels  treated  with  vignette  figures  in  grisaille. 

were  very  common,  and  the  painters  developed  extraordinary 
ability  in  imitating  low  relief  sculpture  by  indicating  natural 
highlights  and  shadows  as  though  the  illumination  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  came  from  the  direction  of  the  windows  of  the  room. 

Mural  decoration  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  formal  in¬ 
teriors.  In  early  Colonial  farmhouses,  many  murals  were 
used;  in  these  the  painting  was  crude,  but  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  architecture  and  decoration.  The  interior  walls  and 
woodwork  were  often  lavishly  treated  with  landscapes,  farm 
scenes,  and  flowers.  The  journeyman  painters  who  were 
called  upon  to  paint  both  houses  and  fences,  portraits  and 
murals,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  exhibit  excellence  of 
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rccliniquc.  iMany  of  tlicsc  compositions,  however,  had  a 
naive  appeal  and  great  decorative  charm. 

Mural  decorations  may  be  produced  by  true  fresco  work 
or  by  oil  painting  on  a  canvassed  wall.  The  latter  system  is 
most  often  used  today.  Fresco  work  is  done  on  wet  plaster 
with  colors  made  from  powder  mixed  with  white  of  egg. 


In  this  small  dressing  room  both  the  walls  and  the  door  panels  are 
covered  with  painted  vignette  patterns  in  the  Chinese  manner. 

The  plaster  absorbs  the  color  for  a  considerable  depth,  and 
the  pigment  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  wall  and  a  per¬ 
manent  decoration  that  cannot  be  removed.  Because  of  the 
technical  difficulties  encountered  in  fresco  work,  it  is  not 
often  attempted  today  except  in  large  public  buildings.  The 
painting  of  a  mural  decoration  on  canvas  may  be  done  in  the 
artist’s  studio,  the  canvas  being  applied  to  the  wall  after  the 
artist  has  completed  his  work.  If  the  owner  moves,  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  dismounted  and  transferred  to  a  new  location. 

Stencil  work  is  produced  by  piercing  or  cutting  a  pattern  in 
a  sheet  of  thick  paper,  applying  the  paper  to  a  wall  surface, 
and  painting  the  area  of  the  cut-out  pattern.  One  color  only 
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Examples  of  Colonial  stencil  ornament. 
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can  be  used  for  each  stencil  sheet,  so  that  the  pattern  is  al- 
\^  ays  in  a  flat  tone,  and  therefore  conventionalized.  Border 
and  all-over  w  all  patterns  are  very  frequently  painted  in  this 
manner,  for  by  this  means  the  labor  of  drawing  the  patterns 
on  the  w'all  is  avoided,  and  as  many  repeats  as  may  be  required 
are  easily  produced.  Many  interesting  stencil  patterns  are 
found  in  peasant  and  in  American  Colonial  interiors. 

Textile-covered  walls.  The  use  of  textiles  for  wall  cover¬ 
ings  dates  from  a  period  of  great  antiquity.  Textiles  served 
to  give  greater  ^varmth  to  the  stone-walled  rooms,  to  intro¬ 
duce  color  and  pattern,  and  to  create  an  air  of  friendly  hos¬ 
pitality.  During  the  Gothic  period,  tapestries,  embroideries, 
and  loosely  woven  patterned  fabrics  in  wool  and  linen  were 
attached  to  hooks  or  rods  and  allowed  to  hang  in  loose  folds. 
During  the  Renaissance,  lustrous  damasks,  brocades,  and 
brocatelles  were  stretched  on  the  wall  areas,  and  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  i8th  century,  patterned  moire  silks,  cotton 
toiles,  Chinese  painted  silks,  and  painted  East  Indian  cottons 
Avere  placed  in  the  large  panels  of  the  architectural  wood¬ 
work  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  carvings  or  painted 
decorations.  In  the  more  important  dwellings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federal  period,  imported  silks  and  printed  cottons  often 
covered  the  walls  areas.  The  use  of  textiles  as  wall  cover¬ 
ings  is  less  common  today  because  of  their  fragility  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean.  The  rarity  of  their  use, 
however,  makes  them  a  novelty.  They  are  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  boudoirs  and  dressing  rooms  where  the  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  is  not  a  serious  consideration. 

When  textiles  are  to  be  stretched,  they  should  be  mounted 
on  a  light-weight  wooden  frame  that  exactly  fits  the  wall 
area  or  panel  that  is  to  be  covered.  This  permits  ease  of  dis¬ 
mounting  for  cleaning  purposes.  In  certain  types  of  extrava¬ 
gantly  decorated  or  exotic  rooms,  the  walls  may  be  covered 
wholly  or  in  part  with  loosely  hung  textiles  attached  to  hooks 
or  a  rod  placed  near  the  ceiling.  The  folds  should  be  ample 
and  evenly  spaced.  Heavy  silks  and  velvets  are  often  used 
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The  walls  of  this  room  have  been  covered  with  a  green  rough  silk  to 
give  them  texture.  The  furniture,  nicely  composed,  consists  of 
beautiful  Chippendale  antiques. 


Where  pattern  interest  is  omitted  in  wall  treatment,  accent  must  be 
placed  upon  color,  texture,  and  line  in  the  furnishings  and  draperies. 
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for  this  purpose.  Inexpensive  cottons,  such  as  toilcs  and 
o'inghains,  luaN’  be  pasted  to  the  wall  in  the  same  way  as  wall¬ 
paper. 

x\lthough  not  strictly  a  textile,  decorated  leather  may  be 
included  in  this  group  of  wall  decorations.  Leather,  being  a 


The  architectural  features  of  a  room  may  often 
be  accentuated  with  wallpaper  or  painted  decora¬ 
tion  placed  in  important  locations.  The  pilasters 
and  dado  cap  were  in  this  instance  painted  in  a 
naturalistic  manner. 

particularly  warm  material,  was  used  to  line  many  of  the 
rooms  of  the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  its  use  for  wall  covering  has  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Much  of  the  antique  leather  used  for  walls  was 
elaborately  painted;  but  more  suitable  for  the  enrichment  of 
this  material  were  the  embossed  and  tooled  designs  sometimes 
used.  The  embossing  consisted  of  patterns  in  low  relief  pro¬ 
duced  by  hammering  or  pressing  the  back  of  the  leather. 
The  tooled  ornament  was  made  by  hammering  a  motif  on  the 
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front  of  the  leather  by  means  of  a  small  die.  Gold  leaf  was 
usually  placed  on  the  portion  of  the  leather  to  be  tooled,  and 
was  made  to  adhere  to  the  surface  by  slightly  heating  the  die. 
In  modern  leather  wall  effects,  tooling  and  embossing  are  not 
used  for  decorating,  but  natural-colored  parchment,  pigskin, 
horse-  and  cow-hide  are  applied  to  wall  surfaces  in  small 
squares  or  rectangles.  Pony,  sheep,  and  goat  pelts  have  also 
been  used,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean 
and  mothproof,  such  wall  coverings  are  perhaps  impractical. 
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SINCE  interior  decoration  is  a  branch  of  architecture,  it  is 
essential  for  decorators  to  understand  the  design  and 
structure  of  the  wooden  architectural  features  that  may  be 
used  as  a  finish  for  interior  work.  The  general  principles  of 
interior  architectural  design  may  be  learned,  in  part,  by  a 
study  of  the  actual  examples  of  period  and  modern  interiors 
described  and  shown  in  Part  One  and  by  the  abstract  theo¬ 
ries  of  design  given  in  Part  Three.  The  information  in  this 
chapter  concerns  itself  with  the  actual  detail,  material,  and 
form  of  the  various  wooden  architectural  features  used  in  a 
room,  and  generally  covered  by  the  word  trim. 

‘Trim”  often  means  all  the  woodwork  used  in  a  room;  it 
may  also  apply  to  stone,  marble,  or  other  materials  used  in 
place  of  wood  in  certain  elaborate  or  formal  types  of  deco¬ 
ration.  More  specifically,  the  trim  of  a  room  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  features: 

Door  and  window  trim 
Baseboard,  picture  mould 
ings,  chair  rails 
Doors  and  windows 
Cornices  and  coves 

Door  and  window  trim.  This  term  refers  to  the  strip  or 
frame,  composed  of  mouldings  in  wood  or  other  material, 
that  is  used  to  give  a  finished  appearance  to  an  opening  in  a 
wall  and  to  cover  up  the  crack  that  remains  between  the 
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Mantels 

Built-in  cabinets  and  niches 
Dadoes,  wainscots,  panelling 
Flooring 
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Typic&vl  Door 
e^nd  Window 
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Mitred  Cor¬ 
ner. 
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Picture 
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Examples  of  simple  types  of  wood  trim. 
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Structural  wall  itself  and  the  finished  jamb  of  the  opening. 
A  trim  is  usually  placed  on  both  faces  of  the  wall,  and  the 
mouldings  are  placed  only  at  the  top  and  at  the  two  sides  of 
the  opening.  In  door  openings,  the  trim  may  run  all  the  way 
to  the  floor,  or  at  the  bottom  it  may  butt  against  a  plinth  or 
plinth-block  that  is  placed  on  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  convenient  intersection  of  the  trim  and  baseboard 
of  the  room.  In  window  openings  the  trim  is  usually  cut  off 
at  the  sill.  If  the  window  is  of  the  French  type  and  runs  to 
the  floor,  the  plinth  is  sometimes  used. 

For  added  interest,  window  and  door  trim  is  usually 
treated  with  mouldings  that  correspond  to  the  style  or  design 
of  the  room.  It  is  only  left  plain  where  the  simplest  effects 
are  desired.  The  width  and  design  of  the  trim  is  also  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  size  of  the  opening. 

For  the  average  interior  door  opening,  which  is  2  feet,  8 
inches  wide  and  7  feet  high,  a  trim  that  is  4V2  inches  wide  is 
sufficient.  A  narrower  width  looks  scant,  and  anything  over 
5  inches  appears  heavy.  The  mouldings  commonly  used  for 
trim  are  inspired  by  the  architrave  of  a  classic  entablature, 
although  variations  are  often  made,  and  in  each  period  style 
the  silhouette  of  the  mouldings  (called  section)  differs.  Trim 
should  be  mitered  at  the  top  corners.  This  means  that  the 
head  or  top  and  sides  should  meet  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
Properly  made  trim  should  be  locked  by  mortise-and-tenon 
or  joined  by  a  dowel  or  wooden  spline.  A  less  expensive 
type  of  trim  may  be  assembled  by  means  of  a  square  corner 
block,  the  trim  itself  being  cut  off  at  right  angles  and  forming 
a  butt^  joint  against  the  block  at  each  corner.  The  outer 
moulding  of  the  trim  should  project  sufficiently  far  from  the 
wall  to  catch  the  chair  rail  and  the  baseboard,  if  no  plinth- 
block  is  used.  Examples  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  588.  When  a  room  is  panelled  in  wood,  the  door  and 
window  trim  may  be  very  narrow  or  may  be  omitted,  as  the 
edge  of  the  panelling  itself  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  trim. 

Because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  carving,  trim  mouldings 
today  are  usually  unornamented,  except  in  very  elaborate 
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work  or  where  an  accurate  reproduction  of  a  certain  period 
room  is  required.  If  trim  is  to  be  painted,  it  is  best  made  of 
white  pine  or  whitewood.  If  it  is  to  be  left  in  a  natural  color, 
it  should,  of  course,  be  of  the  same  wood  as  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  in  the  room. 


Various  methods  o£  wood  joinery. 

Baseboards.  The  baseboard  is  used  to  give  a  finish  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  wall  and  to  cover  the  crack  between  the 
plaster  wall  itself  and  the  floorboards.  It  has  also  a  practical 
value  in  protecting  the  wall  when  the  floor  is  being  cleaned. 
A  plain  %  inch  board  about  4  inches  high  is  sufficient  as  a 
baseboard,  but  mouldings  are  usually  added  at  the  top  of  the 
board  for  richer  effects.  Baseboards  may  vary  in  height  up 
to  1 2  inches,  and  may  be  made  up  of  several  boards  that  over¬ 
lap  or  join  by  mouldings.  Examples  are  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  588. 

Picture  mouldings.  Most  rooms  are  furnished  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  moulding,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  intended  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  continuous  projecting  support  around  the  walls  of  a 
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room  for  picture  hooks.  It  serves  also  to  give  a  finishing  line 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall.  The  picture  moulding  may 
be  as  small  as  i  inch  in  height,  or,  in  large  rooms,  3  inches, 
and  should  be  curved  at  the  top  to  receive  the  picture  hooks. 
The  present  custom  in  hanging  pictures  is  to  place  a  hook  or 
nail  in  the  wall  behind  the  picture  so  that  no  wires  are  visible, 
and  when  this  method  is  used,  there  is  less  practical  need  for 
the  picture  moulding.  In  all  rooms  9  feet  or  less  in  height, 
the  picture  moulding,  if  used,  should  be  placed  about  inch 
below  the  ceiling.  In  rooms  with  higher  ceilings,  it  may,  if 
desired,  be  placed  several  inches  from  the  ceiling  to  give  a 
lower  appearance  to  the  room.  In  such  cases,  the  color  of 
the  ceiling  should  be  carried  down  the  wall  to  the  top  of  the 
picture  moulding. 

Chair  rails  and  dado  caps.  The  term  chair  rail  was 
originally  applied  to  the  moulding  placed  on  a  wall  and  run¬ 
ning  around  a  room  at  the  height  of  a  chairback  to  protect  the 
plaster  from  damage.  A  moulding  may  still  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  the  design  of  many  period  rooms  the  term 
has  become  interchangeable  with  the  word  dado  cap,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  narrow  moulded  board  used  around  the  room  at  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  dado  (2  feet,  6  inches  from  the  floor) 
or  at  window-sill  height.  If  the  effect  of  a  complete  dado  is 
necessary  to  fulfil  design  requirements,  the  dado  cap,  the 
baseboard,  and  the  plaster  wall  between  them  may  be  painted 
the  same  color,  and  the  area  of  the  wall  above  the  cap  may  be 
treated  with  a  similar  or  contrasting  color,  or  may  be  pa¬ 
pered.  The  projection  of  the  mouldings  of  a  dado  cap 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  outside  mouldings  of  the  trim 
used  for  the  openings.  The  mouldings  of  the  dado  cap 
usually  butt  against  the  door  and  window  trim. 

Doors.  The  majority  of  doors  are  now  machine-made,  and 
are  manufactured  in  quantity.  The  usual  door  is  assembled 
by  means  of  stiles,  rails,  and  panels.  A  moulding  covers  the 
joint  between  the  panel  and  stile  and  accentuates  the  panel 
shape.  The  cheaper  grade  of  doors  is  constructed  of  solid 
wood.  The  better  grade  is  built  up  of  a  core  composed  of 
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small  strips  of  wood  arranged  so  that  the  grain  of  each  piece 
runs  in  a  different  direction.  The  core  is  then  covered  with 
a  veneer  of  finishing  wood.  Such  construction  prevents 
warpage  and  shrinkage.  Doors  composed  of  solid  rails  are 
usually  I  Ys  inch  thick.  Built-up  doors  are  slightly  thicker. 

Each  period  had  its  own  particular  design  for  door  panels, 
and  characteristic  examples  of  these,  with  the  detail  of  the 
moulding  shapes,  are  shown  on  pages  592,  593,  and  594.  Pe¬ 
riod  panelled  doors  other  than  Colonial  are  not  held  in  stock 
by  the  supply  houses  and  must  be  made  to  order.  Doors  for 
use  in  modem  rooms  are  often  made  without  panels,  built  up 
on  a  core,  and  covered  with  one  large  sheet  of  veneer. 

Windows.  The  decorator  usually  has  little  to  do  with  the 
installation  of  the  windows  in  a  room,  but  the  character  of  a 
window  often  influences  the  selection  of  furnishings  and  wail 
treatments. 

There  are  two  important  types  of  window  sash,  the  double- 
hung  or  sliding  type,  and  the  casement.  In  the  latter  type 
the  sash  is  hinged  at  the  side  and  may  swing  either  inward  or 
outward.  English  casements  usually  swing  outward,  while 
French  and  American  casements  usually  are  hung  to  swing 
inward.  The  outward  swinging  casement  is  more  weather¬ 
proof,  but  interferes  with  outside  screens.  Casement  win¬ 
dows  that  start  at  the  floor  are  usually  called  French  win¬ 
dows. 

In  the  majority  of  rooms  of  period  type  the  window  sash 
is  subdivided  into  small  panes  of  glass  separated  by  what  are 
known  as  sash  bars.  In  the  period  styles  before  1700,  the 
small,  rectangular,  diamond-shaped,  or  round  pieces  of  glass 
were  usually  held  in  place  by  lead  strips.  After  1700,  glass 
sizes  increased  and  were  usually  rectangular  in  form. 
Wooden  sash  bars  held  them  in  place. 

Early  glass  was  made  by  hand,  and  each  piece  varied  some¬ 
what  in  texture  and  tint,  so  that  an  interesting  glass  surface  is 
nearly  always  seen  in  old  windows.  Windows  that  are 
glazed  in  modern  machine-made  glass  are  too  regular  and  too 
transparent  to  produce  a  textural  effect.  Plate  glass  should 
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not  be  used  for  the  windows  of  rooms  designed  on  period 
lines.  It  is,  however,  permissible  to  use  plate  glass  in  rooms  of 
a  modern  character. 

Cornices  and  coves.  Nearly  all  formal  period  rooms  re¬ 
quire  some  sort  of  cornice  or  finishing  moulding  at  the  top  of 
the  walls.  The  picture  moulding  is  sufficient  for  low- 
ceilinged,  informal  types  of  rooms.  A  complete  entablature 
is  seldom  necessary  except  in  high-ceilinged  and  very  formal 
architectural  treatments.  Cornices  may  be  made  of  wood  or 
plaster  and  are  shaped  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
cornices  of  the  classical  entablatures. 

The  total  height  of  all  mouldings  in  the  usual  classical 
cornice  runs  from  Mo  to  Mo  the  total  height  of  the  wall.  A 
good  average  proportion  to  use  is  about  M4th  the  wall  height. 
In  this  space  should  be  the  bed-mouldings,  fascia,  and  crown 
mouldings.  In  large  cornices,  the  mouldings  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  in  small  cornices  and  a  great  variety  of  mould¬ 
ing  forms  is  permissible.  Examples  of  period  cornice  forms 
for  variable  room  heights  are  shown  on  page  596. 

In  modern  rooms,  cornices  are  considered  unnecessary.  A 
finishing  line  is  sometimes  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  plain  wood,  glass,  metal,  or  painted  band. 

In  French  rooms,  the  cove  was  frequently  used  alone  or  in 
connection  with  a  simple  cornice  form.  A  cove  is  a  rounded 
surface  connecting  the  wall  and  the  ceiling,  and  should  be 
made  of  plaster  rather  than  wood.  By  the  use  of  a  cove  the 
ceiling  appears  to  be  carried  down  the  wall  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  lower  effect  to  the  room  is  obtained  if  the  color 
of  the  ceiling  is  also  used  on  the  cove.  The  cove  often  is 
bordered  by  a  simple  group  of  mouldings. 

Mantels.  The  fireplace  with  its  enrichment,  called  the 
mantel,  is  often  the  most  important  decorative  element  in  the 
fixed  architectural  treatment  of  a  room.  Until  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  majority  of  European  rooms  had 
the  projecting,  hooded  type  of  fireplace,  but  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  countersunk  opening  in  the  wall,  the  orna¬ 
mental  trim  and  mantel  shelf  began  to  be  used. 
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In  practically  all  the  later  period  styles  the  mantel  was  de¬ 
signed  on  architectural  principles.  The  fireplace  opening 
was  treated  with  either  a  simple  architrave  trim,  similar  to  the 
type  used  for  the  doors  and  windows,  or  a  heavy  bolection 
moulding  on  three  sides,  without  a  shelf,  or  with  side  sup¬ 
ports,  such  as  columns,  pilasters,  brackets,  or  caryatids,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  entablature. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  mantel  properly  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  scale  of  the  room.  The  decorative  effect  of  many 
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rooms  has  been  ruined  by  a  poorly  selected  mantel.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Colonial  rooms  of  average  height,  the  mantel  shelf 
was  usually  from  44  to  54  inches  from  the  floor.  French 
1 8th  century  mantels  were  from  36  to  48  inches  in  height. 

If  the  mantel  itself  is  made  of  wood,  the  fireplace  opening 
should  be  faced  with  a  fireproof  material  such  as  brick,  stone, 
or  tile.  Colored  marble  may  be  used  for  more  formal  treat¬ 
ments.  In  mantels  for  modern  rooms,  the  shelf  is  often  omit¬ 
ted  and  the  opening  is  treated  very  simply,  often  without 
special  accentuation  of.  any  sort. 

Each  period  style  had  its  special  type  of  overmantel  treat¬ 
ment,  usually  architectural  in  character  and  additionally  en¬ 
riched  by  trumeaux,  mirrors,  carvings,  or  paintings.  The  fire 
opening  was  invariably  treated  with  andirons  or  a  grate. 
Cast-iron  firebacks  were  also  used  in  many  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion,  and  the  customary  fire  tools  helped  to  add  interest  to 
the  composition. 
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Typical  designs  for  mantel  types  are  shown  on  page  598. 
Others  may  be  seen  in  the  chapters  on  the  period  styles. 

Niches  and  built-in  cabinets.  In  many  early  Italian  and 
Spanish  rooms,  a  shallow  niche  was  cut  into  the  wall  for  prac¬ 
tical  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  form  was  usually  arched 
at  the  top  and  treated  with  shelving.  Shutters  were  intro- 
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duced  and  painted  with  a  colorful  pattern.  The  rear  of  the 
niche  was  either  lined  with  bright  tiles  or  painted  as  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  accent  for  the  neutral  walls. 

In  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the  i8th  century,  archi¬ 
tectural  importance  was  given  to  the  niche,  which  often  be¬ 
came  a  storage  cabinet  or  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  items 
of  collector’s  interest.  The  framework  was  of  wood  and  the 
design  was  consistent  with  the  other  architectural  treatment 
of  the  room. 

During  the  English  Adam  and  Regency  periods,  the  niche 
was  often  placed  in  the  plaster  wall,  and  consisted  of  a  nar¬ 
row  semicircular  arched  form  without  trim.  The  space  was 
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£lled  with  a  copy  of  an  antique  statue.  In  the  Colonial  and 
Federal  periods,  the  niche  or  built-in  cabinet  was  made  of 
wood  and  occupied  the  recesses  or  corners  of  the  room.  It 
was  designed  with  or  without  doors,  and  its  trim  harmonized 
with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork.  Examples  are  shown  on  ^ 
pages  600  and  601. 

Dadoes,  wainscots,  and  panelling.  There  is  little  decora¬ 
tion  more  imbued  with  dignity  and  richness  than  a  perfectly 
designed  wood-panelled  room.  Such  rooms  are  durable  in 
both  material  and  charm;  they  radiate  comfort  and  warmth, 
and  produce  the  feeling  of  safety  and  of  being  shielded  from 
intrusion. 

Wood  walls,  largely  because  of  their  formality  and  rich¬ 
ness,  are  a  logical  background  for  the  more  public  rooms  of 
a  house,  such  as  the  living  room,  dining  room,  and  library. 
All  wood  walls,  however,  are  not  necessarily  of  the  formal 
type.  Wood  is  adaptable  to  many  different  styles  of  interi¬ 
ors,  from  the  simplest  farmhouse  to  reproductions  of  the 
palatial  rooms  of  France  and  England.  The  beauty  of  wood 
walls  lies  in  their  color,  texture,  richness  of  graining,  in  the 
correct  spacing  of  the  panels,  and  in  the  character  of  mould¬ 
ings  and  carvings  which  constitute  the  legitimate  enrichment. 

By  the  intelligent  use  of  panelling,  corrections  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  room  may  be  effected.  A  room  of  unpleasant 
height  may  be  lowered  in  effect  by  using  a  frieze  below  the 
cornice,  or  a  room  with  a  low  ceiling  may  be  given  effective 
height  by  the  introduction  of  tall  narrow  panels  accentuating 
the  vertical  lines.  Panels  depend  for  character  and  interest 
on  their  proportions  and  shapes  and  on  the  richness  or  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  mouldings  which  enclose  them. 

The  term  dado  refers  to  a  panelled  treatment  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  room.  It  is  seldom  more  than  3  feet 
high  and  is  often  less.  Correctly  speaking,  the  entire  dado 
should  be  of  one  material,  such  as  wood  or  marble.  Dadoes 
may  be  painted  to  imitate  either  wood  or  marble,  and  in  some 
cases  the  baseboard  alone  is  marbled,  and  the  upper  portion  I 
is  grained.  Where  the  shaft  of  the  dado  is  actually  made  of  | 
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plaster,  it  appears  as  a  plain  surface  unless  panel  mouldings 
are  applied. 

The  term  wainscot  refers  to  a  panelled  treatment  that  is 
carried  either  to  or  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  room  of 
average  height,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  the  wainscot  to  the 
ceiling,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  effect  of  a  lower  ceiling. 
As  has  been  described  in  the  chapters  on  the  period  styles,  it 
was  customary  to  treat  the  walls  of  rooms  in  wood  panelling, 
from  the  Gothic  period  well  through  the  i8th  century.  Each 
style  had  its  own  method  of  panel  design  and  arrangement. 

Because  of  the  structural  limitations  of  wood,  dadoes  and 
wainscots  must  be  designed  as  skeleton  framework  composed 
of  stiles  and  rails,  usually  forming  rectangular  frames.  The 
frames  are  then  filled  in  with  wooden  boards  or  panels.  In 
the  Gothic  period,  the  edges  of  the  stiles  and  rails  were  some¬ 
times  grooved  with  a  moulding  and  in  English  and  French 
wall  panelling  during  the  i8th  century  a  moulding  was  usu¬ 
ally  added  to  the  framework.  The  panel  itself  was  held  in  a 
groove  cut  into  the  stile  and  rail.  In  the  English  Gothic, 
Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  periods,  the  panels  were  usually 
rectangular,  vertically  placed;  the  width  was  seldom  over  12 
inches,  and  the  height  about  3  feet,  and  one  plank  only  was 
used  in  each  panel.  The  stiles  and  rails  were  from  2  to  3 
inches  wide  and  had  a  small  cyma  or  ovolo  moulding  cut 
along  their  edge.  The  panel  was  sunk  below  the  stile.  The 
multitude  of  small  panels  produced  a  decorative  effect  that 
was  rather  primitive  and  at  times  monotonous.  The  panel 
field  was  often  carved  with  a  linenfold,  lozenge^  or  arabesque. 
A  simple  cornice  was  introduced  at  the  top,  although  classic 
proportions  played  no  part  in  governing  the  designs. 

In  England  during  the  late  17  th  and  early  i8th  centuries, 
oak,  walnut,  and  knotty  pine  were  used  for  wall  panelling, 
and  panels  became  much  larger.  The  rooms  were  designed 
with  a  low  dado  and  a  cornice,  and  the  panels  ran  the  full 
height  of  the  wall  between  these  two  finishing  features.  The 
stiles  and  rails  were  about  4  inches  wide  and  a  heavy  bolec- 
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tion  iiTOuldiiig  bordered  the  panel  field  in  such  a  way  tliat  the 
field  was  actually  about  i  Y?  inches  in  front  of  the  stile. 


Details  of  construction  of  wood-panelled  walls  shown  on  pp.  604 

and  606. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  wood  panelling  was 
less  used  in  England,  but  when  introduced,  large  panel  sizes 
were  used  and  a  return  was  made  to  the  sunk  panel  with  a 
heavy  moulding.  The  stile  continued  to  be  about  4  inches 
in  width.  The  woodwork  was  usually  painted. 
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in  the  1 8th  century  French  periods,  the  wooden  walls  were 
elaborately  carved,  and  during  the  Louis  XV  period,  the  pan¬ 
els  themselves  assumed  curved  shapes.  The  stiles  used  in  the 
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French  work  were  much  narrower  than  in  the  English  exam¬ 
ples,  and  an  entirely  different  effect  was  produced.  French 
stiles  and  rails  average  2  inches  in  width.  The  silhouette  of 
the  largest  moulding  was  also  more  complicated,  the  French  / 
often  using  an  egg-shaped  form.  In  French  rooms  wide  j 
panels  often  alternated  with  narrow  ones,  and  the  mouldings  ^ 
were  reduced  or  increased  in  size  to  harmonize  in  scale  with  , 
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the  width  of  the  panel.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  maintain 
symmetry  in  the  design.  In  high  rooms,  panels  were  super¬ 
imposed  and  were  always  placed  above  a  dado  and  carried 
up  to  a  cornice  or  a  cove.  The  field  of  the  panel  was  either 
carved,  painted,  or  treated  with  a  textile  or  wallpaper.  In 
the  Louis  XVI  style  the  panel  moulding  was  often  of  the 
simplest  variety,  and  additional  accentuation  was  produced  by 
painted  stripes  contrasting  with  the  color  of  the  woodwork. 

In  Early  American  rooms,  one  or  more  of  the  walls  was 
lined  with  pine  planks  running  the  full  height  of  the  room,  or 
arranged  horizontally  as  clapboards.  The  planks  interlocked 
by  tongue  and  groove,  and  a  moulding  was  run  on  the  edge 
of  each  plank.  When  panelling  was  introduced  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  i8th  century,  the  panels  were  small.  Stiles 
varied  in  width  from  2  to  lo  inches.  Under  the  Wren  in¬ 
fluence,  more  formal  panel  designs  were  introduced  and 
panels  became  larger.  The  wood  panelling  in  America  was 
often  limited  to  the  interior  partitions  or  fireplace  wall  only. 
The  other  walls  were  finished  in  whitewashed  plaster  or  wall- 
paper.  Examples  of  typical  panelled  walls  with  the  actual 
moulding  silhouettes  are  shown  on  pages  604-608. 

Applied  mouldings.  Wood-panelled  walls  may  be  inex¬ 
pensively  imitated  by  applying  wood  mouldings  to  a  plaster 
wall  or  to  one  that  has  first  been  covered  with  muslin.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  treatment  is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
greatly  overdone,  and  at  best  is  but  an  imitation  of  real  pan¬ 
elling.  If  for  reasons  of  economy  it  is  necessary  to  substitute 
this  method  for  real  woodwork,  it  is  important  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  shape,  and  mouldings  used  exactly  simulate  the 
form  and  design  of  correct  structural  wood  panelling.  When 
walls  are  treated  with  applied  mouldings,  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  a  dado  effect  and  treat  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wall  with  a  simple  cornice.  The  mouldings  used  to  form  the 
panels  should  be  adequate  in  size  and  with  the  proper  sil¬ 
houette  or  section. 

In  work  of  this  character,  rectangular  panels  are  usually 
preferable,  although  a  few  simple  curves  introduced  at  the 
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top  of  some  of  the  panels  will  produce  a  Louis  XV  or  French 
provincial  feeling.  Many  successful  rooms  have  been  done 
in  this  manner— the  walls  have  been  grained  to  imitate  oak  or 
pine  or  painted  to  imitate  various  colored  marbles.  If  grain¬ 
ing  or  marbling  is  used,  it  is  essential  to  reproduce  the  correct 
joints  and  intersections  of  the  natural  materials.  As  antique 
wood  panelling  was  usually  joined  by  wooden  pins,  the  tops 
of  these  may  be  indicated  in  their  probable  positions.  Marble 
often  shows  a  thin  cement  line  at  the  joints;  an  imitation  of 
this  structural  feature  should  also  be  painted. 

Flooring.  There  are  three  principal  types  of  wood  floor¬ 
ing:  the  plank,  the  commercial  strip,  and  the  parquet  pattern. 
Oak  is  the  usual  wood  used  for  flooring,  as  it  is  hard  and  dur¬ 
able.  AVhite  pine  was  extensively  used  during  the  Colonial 
period,  but  it  is  a  soft  wood  and  splinters  easily  if  cut  with 
the  grain.  Pine  planks  were  of  great  width. 

In  the  early  English  and  French  rooms,  the  floors  were 
often  of  stone  and  tile.  Where  wood  was  used,  the  random- 
width  oak  plank  was  generally  used,  with  pins  or  dovetails  to 
hold  the  planks  firmly  together.  In  nearly  all  i8th  century 
formal  European  rooms,  oak  parquet  patterns  were  used. 
Various  parquet  patterns  are  shown  on  page  6io. 

In  modern  commercial  work,  the  floor  material  has  little 
to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  room,  because  it  is  usually 
covered  with  a  rug  or  carpet.  Oak  flooring  is  made  in  nar¬ 
row  strips  2  to  3  inches  wide,  %  inch  thick,  and  each  strip 
interlocks  with  the  adjoining  one  by  means  of  a  tongue  and 
groove. 

Many  different  woods  are  now  used  for  flooring,  but  none 
is  more  serviceable  than  quartered  oak.  Southern  pine, 
maple,  cherry,  birch,  mahogany,  and  other  woods  are  used 
for  elaborate  parquet  patterns. 

CABINET  WOODS 

All  wood  is  divided  into  hardwoods  and  softwoods.  By 
definition,  hardwood  comes  from  the  broadleaf  trees,  includ- 
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ing  oak,  walnut,  maple,  and  birch,  while  softwood  comes 
from  the  evergreen  trees,  such  as  pine,  hemlock,  fir,  and 
spruce.  Some  of  the  so-called  softwoods,  however,  are  actu¬ 
ally  harder  than  some  varieties  of  hardwood,  so  that  this  clas¬ 
sification  is  not  entirely  accurate.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
nearly  all  the  fine  woods  for  furniture  and  decoration  come 
from  the  hardwood  group. 

The  grain  of  wood  is  produced  by  the  manner  of  its 
growth,  being  usually  formed  by  the  annual  rings  and  med¬ 
ullary  rays,  which  in  some  varieties  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  method  of  sawing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  a  great  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  graining  in  the  lumber.  In  some 
woods,  particularly  oak  and  mahogany,  the  medullary  rays 
produce  a  striking  pattern  obtained  by  quarters  awing  the 
lumber  (sawing  toward  the  middle  or  heart  of  the  tree 
trunk),  though  in  most  varieties  of  wood  these  rays  are  too 
small  to  affect  the  appearance  of  the  wood.  The  term 
“quarter-sawing”  comes  from  the  early  practice  of  longitu¬ 
dinally  dividing  a  log  into  quarters  and  sawing  each  quarter 
into  boards  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  sawed  faces  as  practical. 
Quarter-sawing  frequently  produces  the  better  graining,  and 
such  lumber  has  less  tendency  to  shrink  and  warp.  Boards 
that  are  not  cut  toward  the  center  of  the  log  are  called  plain- 
sawed  or  flat-grained  lumber.  Usually  plain-sawed  lumber  is 
cheaper  than  the  quarter-sawed,  because  it  can  be  cut  with 
less  waste;  and  in  some  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  ash,  chestnut, 
or  elm,  it  has  a  better  figure. 

Wood  to  be  used  in  building  must  first  be  seasoned,  either 
by  air-drying  or  kiln-drying.  This  removes  most  of  the  sap 
in  the  wood.  Wood  not  sufficiently  seasoned  tends  to  warp 
and  twist  when  used;  and  the  same  trouble  occurs  when 
woodwork  is  placed  in  a  building  before  the  masonry  and 
plastering  have  had  time  to  dry.  If  woodwork  must  be 
placed  in  its  final  position  in  a  room  before  the  plaster  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  back  should  be  painted  with  some  impervi¬ 
ous  substance,  such  as  asphaltum  or  lead  and  oil. 
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The  best  wood  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
and  from  the  lowest  portion  of  the  trunk.  The  heart-wood 
is  usually  darker  in  color  than  the  sap-wood  or  outside  por¬ 
tions. 

Interior  trim  is  usually  made  of  solid  wood.  Furniture  is 
sometimes  made  of  solid  wood,  but  flat  surfaces  such  as  panels 
and  table  tops  are  often  veneered.  Veneer  consists  of  thin 
sheets  of  wood  about  Viq  inch  thick  that  are  selected  and  cut 
for  the  beauty  of  their  graining.  The  sheets  of  veneer  are 
glued  and  pressed  to  the  foundation  surfaces  of  the  furniture, 
the  latter  sometimes  called  the  carcase  or  core.  In  antique 
furniture  the  veneer  was  cut  by  hand  and  was  often  Vs  inch 
thick.  In  modern  machine-made  furniture  the  veneer  is  cut 
by  saw  or  knife  and  is  sometimes  only  Yz2  inch  thick.  Many 
modern  veneers  are  cut  by  the  rotary  process.  These  are 
known  as  rotary  veneers.  They  are  peeled  off  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  layer  from  a  rotating  log  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
produced  cheaply  and  in  large  sheets.  The  thinnest  sheets 
are  glued  to  muslin  and  sold  in  rolls  like  wallpaper.  They 
are  applied  to  walls  much  in  the  manner  of  wallpaper  and  are 
popular  in  contemporary  work. 

Very  handsome  grained  surfaces  may  be  obtained  by  cut¬ 
ting  veneers  from  portions  of  a  tree  in  which  the  growth  of 
the  fibers  is  irregular.  Crotch  veneer  is  obtained  from  forks 
in  the  tree  trunk  or  where  large  branches  join  the  trunk  in 
a  Y-shape.  The  graining  often  appears  as  a  pattern  resem¬ 
bling  a  V-shape  or  a  cluster  of  plumes.  This  is  called  the 
crotch  figure  or  more  often  “crotch  mahogany”  or  “crotch 
walnut,”  according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  Such  veneers  are 
usually  matched  so  as  to  produce  a  panel  with  a  symmetrical 
pattern  in  the  form  of  an  approximate  square  or  diamond. 
Burls  are  large  wart-like  excrescences  on  tree  trunks.  They 
contain  the  dark  piths  of  a  large  number  of  buds.  Through¬ 
out  the  burl,  the  fibers  are  very  irregularly  contorted,  so  that 
the  grain  cannot  be  said  to  run  in  any  particular  direction. 
Burls  may  occur  on  almost  any  species,  but  walnut,  ash, 
cherry,  and  redwood  burls  are  among  the  most  highly  prized  | 
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in  furniture  woods.  Binfs-eye  cut  or  veneer  is  somewhat 
similar  to  burl,  but  is  caused  by  local  sharp  depressions  in 
the  annual  rings,  accompanied  by  considerable  fiber  distor¬ 
tion.  ■  The  bird’s-eye  figure  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
maple,  and  it  occurs  in  only  a  small  percentage  of  trees;  its 
effect  is  that  of  a  scries  of  circlets  resembling  rather  remotely 
a  bird’s  eye.  Biitt-ni^ood  veneer  is  taken  from  the  junction 
of  the  larger  roots  with  the  stem  of  the  tree,  where  the  fibers 
are  greatly  distorted,  producing,  cross  figures,  mottle,  and 

curlv  2Tain.  Pollard  veneer  or  wood  is  cut  from  a  tree  that 
•  •  • 
has  been  constantly  trimmed  at  its  top  so  that  its  growth  is 

diffused  into  many  small  shoots.  The  shoots  produce  knots 

in  the  orain  which  add  to  the  decorative  value  of  the  wood. 

The  idea  that  veneered  furniture  is  cheaply  made  has  long 
since  passed.  The  present  use  of  veneer  gives  added  strength 
to  furniture  construction  and  prevents  warpage.  The  mod¬ 
ern  method  consists  of  gluing  thin  strips  of  veneer  to  ply¬ 
wood  made  of  three,  five,  or  more  layers  of  wood  glued  to¬ 
gether.  The  grain  of  each  ply,  as  the  layers  are  called,  runs 
at  right  angles  to  the  adjoining  ply.  Since  wood  is  stronger 
the  long  way  of  the  fiber  and  shrinks  more  across  the  grain 
than  with  it,  this  method  of  laying  the  grain  of  one  piece 
across  the  grain  of  the  adjoining  layer  helps  to  equalize  the 
strength  and  to  prevent  uneven  shrinkage  which  causes  warp¬ 
ing.  Veneered  furniture  of  the  past  and  present  often  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  attainment  of  the  cabinetmaker’s  craft. 

Veneered  woods  are  often  enriched  by  marquetry  patterns 
in  which  the  sheets  of  wood  for  the  pattern  and  the  field  are 
cut  together  so  that  they  exactly  fit  each  other. 

Many  varieties  of  wood  are  used  for  interior  finish,  cabinet¬ 
work,  and  furniture.  Among  the  hardwoods,  oak  is  the  most 
important,  others  being  walnut,  maple,  birch,  ash,  chestnut, 
while  among  the  softwoods  the  most  important  are  white 
pine,  cypress,  and  redwood.  Local  conditions  often  make 
possible  the  use  of  woods  that  are  little  known  to  the  general 
public,  and  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  no  list  can  be 
complete.  The  rare  woods  are,  as  a  rule,  used  for  veneers 
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only.  In  the  following  pages  are  given  brief  descriptions  of 
the  important  woods  used  for  cabinetwork  or  interior  trim. 

Acacia.  A  light  brown  hardwood  from  Australia  and 
Africa.  In  ancient  times  it  was  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
for  religious  and  sacred  buildings;  today  it  is  used  for  furni¬ 
ture  and  for  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  woodwork. 

Amaranth.  A  dark  purplish  wood  imported  from  South 
Africa.  It  is  usually  fine-grained  and  figured,  and  is  much 
used  in  contemporary  furniture. 

Amboyna.  A  rich  brown  wood,  highly  marked,  with  yel¬ 
low  and  red  streaks.  Much  used  for  modern  cabinetwork 
and  veneering. 

Apple.  A  light-colored,  fine-grained  wood  used  for  fur¬ 
niture.  It  is  suitable  for  staining  or  natural  finish. 

Ash.  A  blond  wood  with  a  handsome  figure  and  pleasing 
texture,  which,  because  of  its  hardness,  is  not  extensively 
used  for  interior  work,  though  it  can  be  used  to  produce  very 
rich  effects.  It  is  well  adapted  to  dark  stained  effects. 

Avodire.  A  blond  wood  with  strong,  dark  brown  vertical 
streakings.  It  has  a  fine  texture  and  is  much  used  for  modem 
furniture,  for  veneering  purposes. 

Baywood.  An  alternate  name  for  Honduras  mahogany, 
which  is  lighter  in  color  and  softer  than  the  Cuban  or  Spanish 
mahogany.  Its  fine  marking  makes  the  wood  useful  in 
veneered  work. 

Beech.  A  pale  straight-grained  wood  much  used  for  floor¬ 
ing  and  furniture.  It  resembles  maple  and  birch,  and  can  be 
similarly  used. 

Birch.  A  fine-grained  wood,  strong  and  hard,  usually  a 
light  brown  in  color.  It  requires  no  filler,  takes  paint  and 
stain  well,  and  can  have  a  natural  finish  or  be  stained  to  imi¬ 
tate  walnut,  mahogany,  and  other  more  expensive  woods.  It 
is  much  used  for  doors  and  trim  as  well  as  for  flooring,  where 
it  competes  successfully  with  oak. 

Black  walnut.  In  spite  of  its  extensive  use  at  a  period  when 
design  was  at  its  lowest  level,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
woods  grown  in  this  country.  It  has  a  rich  color,  takes  a  high 
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polish,  and  show  s  a  very  handsome  figure.  It  is  fine-grained 
enough  to  allow'  intricate  carving,  though  its  open  pores  call 
for  the  use  of  a  filler  in  finishing.  It  is  among  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  w'oods,  because  of  w^asteful  cutting  thirty  to  fifty  years 
ago;  but  it  can  still  be  found  in  the  market  in  fair  quantity, 
and  for  furniture  it  is  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  effect. 

Boxwood.  A  light-colored,  fine-grained  wood  used  for 
marquetry. 

Butternut.  Called  also  white  walnut;  resembles  black  wal¬ 
nut  in  all  respects  except  color,  and  may  be  similarly  used, 
w'here  a  lighter  effect  is  desired.  It  works  easily,  is  hard  and 
durable,  and  has  a  handsome  figure,  formed  by  the  annual 
rings.  In  some  sections  it  is  used  for  flooring  and  ceiling, 
elsewdiere  for  interior  finish  and  furniture.  The  trees  grow 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Cherry.  A  durable  hardwood  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
wdiich  is  produced  only  in  small  quantities,  the  trees  being 
usually  too  small  for  lumbering.  It  is  often  used  to  imitate 
mahogany,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  and  is  used  for  mar¬ 
quetry  and  inlay. 

Chestnut.  A  softwood,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
brown,  which  resembles  plain  oak,  but  has  a  coarser  grain. 
Where  a  quartered  effect  is  not  desired,  it  can  take  the  place 
of  oak  and  is  generally  much  less  expensive.  Because  of  its 
strongly  marked  rings  and  coarse  grain,  it  is  unsuitable  for 
fine  detail. 

Circassian  walnut.  A  brown  wood  with  a  very  curly 
grain,  one  of  the  handsomest  finishing  woods,  which  comes 
from  the  country  near  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  used  largely  for 
furniture  and  panelling,  and  is  very  expensive. 

Cocobolo.  A  dark  brown  wood  with  a  violet  cast.  It  takes 
1  highly  polished  finish  and  is  used  for  modern  furniture. 

Cypress.  A  wood  with  a  light  brown  color,  though  it 
i^aries  considerably  according  to  its  origin.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
;ome  wood  for  interior  use,  quite  inexpensive,  adapted  to  all 
ypes  of  finish,  and  remarkably  free  from  warping  and  twist- 
ng.  This  last  property  recommends  it  for  kitchen  use,  or 
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grained;  color,  yellow-brown  with  dark  brown  streaks.  (3)  Plain- 
sawed  chestnut;  color,  light  tan.  (4)  Macassar  ebony;  straight¬ 
grained;  color,  coffee-brown  with  black  streaks. 
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wherever  heat  and  moisture  are  met.  Cypress  is  too  soft  for 
flooring,  though  occasionally  so  employed,  and  too  weak  for 
structural  timber;  but  for  finish,  few  woods  can  equal  it.  It 
may  be  given  a  natural  finish,  or  may  be  painted  or  stained  to 
give  almost  any  effect  that  may  be  desired,  including  imita¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  expensive  hardwoods.  A  special  treat¬ 
ment,  to  which  cypress  alone  seems  adapted,  is  so-called  sugi 
finish,  an  imitation  of  Japanese  driftwood.  It  is  produced  by 
charring  the  surface  with  a  gasoline  torch  and  rubbing  off  the 
charcoal  with  a  wire  brush.  The  spring  wood  burns  away 
and  the  harder  summer  wood  remains,  leaving  the  grain  in 
strong  relief. 

Douglas  fir.  A  western  wood  that  resembles  white  pine  as 
to  its  physical  properties,  but  has,  in  addition,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  curly  grain  that  makes  it  more  suitable  for  natural  or 
stained  finish.  It  is  strong  and  durable,  works  easily,  and  is 
adaptable  to  almost  every  type  of  use.  It  is,  moreover,  fairly 
inexpensive,  being  produced  in  great  abundance,  probably 
more  than  any  other  single  species.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  fir,  but  they  are  of  relatively  little  importance. 

Ebony.  A  handsome  dark  heart-wood  of  a  tropical  tree. 
Black  ebony  or  gabon  comes  from  Africa,  is  hard  and 
heavy,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  furniture  and  inlay. 
Macassar  ebony  is  a  coffee-brown  wood  with  black  streaks, 
and  is  used  for  modem  furniture.  Coromandel  and  striped 
ebony  are  names  that  are  also  applied  to  macassar  ebony. 
Ebony  is  sometimes  red  or  green. 

Elm.  A  strong  and  tough  wood,  with  a  less  interesting 
figure  than  most  other  hardwoods.  When  treated  with  stain 
and  polish,  however,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance.  Because  of 
its  durability,  it  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  furniture,  and 
its  use  for  interior  work  might  well  be  more  extensive. 

Eucalyptus.  A  pale  reddish-yellow  figured  wood,  much 
used  in  modem  decoration,  and  also  in  ship-building.  It  is 
also  called  oriental  wood  or  oriental  walnut. 

French  burl.  A  term  applied  to  a  walnut  that  comes  from 
Persia.  It  has  small  warts  or  knots  that  form  on  the  side  of 
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Cabinet  woods,  (i)  Cuban  mahogany;  straight-grained;  color,  light 
red-brown  with  dark  red  streaks.  (2)  American  maple;  straight¬ 
grained;  color,  light  tan.  (3)  California  redwood  burl;  color,  red- 
brown  with  darker  red-brown  markings.  (4)  Quarter-sawed  oak;  ] 

color,  light  tan. 
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the  tree  when  young,  giving  the  lumber  an  interesting  curly 
errain.  It  is  inucli  used  for  cabinetwork. 

Gum.  See  Red  gum. 

Harewood.  Its  common  name  is  English  sycamore.  It  has 
a  fine  cross-fiddle  figure  and  is  much  used  today  for  cabinet¬ 
work,  particularly  after  it  has  been  dyed  a  silver  gray. 

Hemlock.  It  is  little  used  for  finish,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  western  hemlock,  however,  is  a  far  better 
wood  than  the  eastern  variety,  and  can  be  used  for  finish 
wherever  strength,  lightness,  and  ease  of  working  are  desir¬ 
able.  It  greatly  resembles  white  pine,  and  may  be  used  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Holly.  A  light-colored,  fine-grained  wood  used  for  mar¬ 
quetry. 

Kingwood.  A  dark  brown  wood  with  black  and  golden 
yellow  streakings.  It  comes  from  Sumatra  and  Brazil  and  is 
a  fine  cabinet  wood. 

Laurel.  A  dark  reddish-brown  with  a  pronounced  wavy 
grain.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  much  used  for  modern 
furniture. 

Mahogany.  A  wood  with  a  beautiful  reddish  color  and 
handsome  grain  which  has  long  made  it  a  favorite  for  furni¬ 
ture.  It  is  imported  from  South  America  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  the  various  islands  of  which  produce  several  distinct 
species.  The  best  of  these  is  found  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
is  sometimes  known  as  Spanish  mahogany.  White  mahogany 
or  primavera  has  a  creamy  color  and  comes  from  Mexico. 
Mahogany  is  easily  worked,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  warps 
and  shrinks  but  little.  Honduras  mahogany  is  known  as  bay- 
wood. 

Maple.  A  wood  similar  to  birch,  though  usually  lighter  in 
color.  It  is  adapted  for  the  same  uses,  including  flooring. 
Straight-grained  maple  is  one  of  the  handsomest  woods  for 
interior  finish,  while  the  curly  or  bird’s-eye  varieties  are  used 
for  veneered  furniture. 

Myrtle.  A  blond  wood  with  fine  markings.  It  is  much 
used  in  cabinet  work  for  inlay  and  veneer. 
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Oak.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  woods  for  interior 
use.  It  may  be  sawed,  either  plain  or  quartered,  the  latter 
being  generally  preferred  for  fine  work,  because  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  pattern  produced  by  the  medullary  rays.  Plain  oak  is  less 
expensive,  because  there  is  less  waste  in  its  production,  and  it 
is  used  for  the  less  important  features,  or  where  durability 
rather  than  beauty  is  the  chief  consideration.  Oaks  are  di¬ 
vided  into  over  fifty  species,  but  the  differences  in  the  wood 
are  not  great.  They  are  all  hard,  durable,  and  very  similar  in 
grain.  The  wood  lends  itself  well  to  carving  of  all  kinds  and 
is  also  well  adapted  to  panelling.  Because  of  its  open  grain, 
oak  should  be  treated  with  a  filler  before  applying  stain  or 
varnish.  English  and  French  oak  have  finer  graining  than  the 
American  variety. 

Olive.  A  light  yellow  wood  with  greenish-yellow  figures. 
It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  popular  for  inlay  purposes. 

Palisander.  A  brown  wood  with  a  violet  cast.  It  comes 
from  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies  and  is  much  used  for  modern 
furniture. 

Pearwood.  A  pinkish-brown,  finely  grained  wood  that  is 
frequently  used  for  inlay  and  fine  cabinetwork. 

Pine  (white).  Known  sometimes  as  soft  pine,  this  was 
once  the  most  important  of  softwoods,  and  is  still  used  in 
large  quantities,  though  its  price  is  now  rather  high.  It  works 
easily  and  is  used  for  both  structural  and  finishing  purposes, 
though  it  is  nearly  always  painted,  its  texture  being  of  little 
interest. 

Pine  (yellow).  Called  hard  pine,  it  has  several  species 
varying  greatly  in  strength  and  other  properties.  In  general 
it  is  stronger  and  harder  than  white  pine.  It  makes  good  and 
cheap  flooring,  trim,  doors,  and  furniture.  For  interior  fin¬ 
ish,  its  natural  yellow  color  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  by  the 
use  of  dark  stains,  effects  are  obtained  that  are  little  inferior 
to  dark  oak.  Yellow  pine  comes  from  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas. 

Primavera.  A  blond,  smooth  wood  with  a  handsome  fig¬ 
ure,  it  is  sometimes  known  as  white  mahogany.  It  takes  a 
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ligh  polish  and  is  nuich  used  in  contemporary  decoration. 
Gomes  from  Mexico. 

Red  cedar.  A  wood  little  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
:hough  great  quantities  are  used  for  making  shingles  and  lead 
pencils.  Its  chief  use  as  a  finish  wood  is  for  the  lining  of 
clothes  closets  and  chests.  The  small  use  made  of  cedar  for 
finish  is  doubtless  the  result  of  its  great  variation  in  color, 
ranging  from  a  decided  red  to  almost  white.  Both  colors  are 
often  found  in  a  single  piece,  the  heart-wood  being  red  and 
:he  sap-wood  white.  Its  odor  is  also  too  pungent  for  constant 
issociation. 

Red  gum.  A  handsome,  fine-grained  wood,  of  a  reddish- 
3rown  color.  Sap  gum  is  the  sap-wood  of  the  same  tree,  and 
s  much  lighter  in  color.  Red  gum  is  much  used  for  veneered 
doors,  as  well  as  for  general  interior  finish,  though  its  use  has 
Dnly  become  general  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
Dase  for  white  enamel,  or  may  be  stained  to  imitate  a  variety 
of  other  woods,  including  walnut,  mahogany,  and  maple, 
while  selected  specimens  may  even  be  found  to  imitate  the 
striking  figure  of  Circassian  walnut.  The  figure  of  red  gum 
varies  in  different  trees,  and  it  must  be  selected  according  to 
:he  use  intended.  In  addition  to  various  stained  finishes,  it 
nay  be  given  a  natural  finish  by  the  use  of  wax,  producing  a 
landsome  satiny  effect  that  wears  remarkably  well. 

Redwood.  A  wood  of  a  very  handsome  and  uniformly  red 
:olor,  extensively  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  though  seldom 
;een  in  the  eastern  states.  It  takes  stain  and  paint  readily, 
ind  can  be  obtained  in  very  wide  boards  because  of  the  great 
size  of  the  trees.  It  is  much  used  for  interior  trim. 

Rosewood.  A  fine  reddish-brown  wood  with  black  streak¬ 
ings.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  of  which  the  most 
popular  is  Brazilian  rosewood.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is 
nuch  used  for  fine  cabinetwork  and  for  musical  instruments. 

Satinwood.  A  light  blond  wood  with  a  satiny  finish  and 
1  handsome  figure,  used  for  finishing  only  in  the  finest  work, 
t  is  largely  used  for  furniture,  and  particularly  for  inlay  and 
Darquetry.  Satinwood  comes  from  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
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Cabinet  woods,  (i)  East  Indian  satinwood;  straight-grained;  color, 
blond.  (2)  Madagascar  thuya  burl;  color,  red-brown  with  darker 
brown  markings.  (3)  Brazilian  tulipwood;  straight-grained;  color, 
light  yellow  with  red-orange  streaks.  (4)  Olivewood;  straight¬ 
grained;  color,  light  brown  with  dark  greenish-brown  irregular 
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Snakewood.  A  yellow-brown  or  red-brown  wood  with 
dark  spots  and  markings.  It  is  popular  for  inlay  work. 

Sycamore.  wood  that  ranges  from  white  to  light  brown 
in  color.  It  is  heavy,  tough,  and  strong,  and  handsome  in 
appearance.  It  is  extensively  used  for  finishing  work. 

Teakwood.  A  wood  that  is  yellow  to  brown  in  color, 
often  with  fine  black  streaks.  It  is  more  durable  than  oak  and 
for  that  reason  is  used  for  ship-building  as  well, as  for  furni¬ 
ture. 

Thuya.  A  dark  red-brown  wood'  from  North  Africa.  It 
takes  a  high  polish  and  is  much  used  in  contemporary  cabinet¬ 
work. 

Tulipwood.  A  light  yellow  wood  with  red  streaks.  It 
comes  from  Brazil  and  is  much  used  for  ornamental  inlay. 

Walnut  (European).  A  light  brown  wood  taken  from 
trees  that  grow  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  Much  used  for 
cabinetwork.  There  are  English,  Erench,  and  Italian  varie¬ 
ties.  See  also  Butternut  and  Black  walnut. 

Whitewood.  The  trade  name  for  poplar  and  cottonwood. 
There  are  several  species,  but  all  are  characterized  by  a  uni¬ 
form  grain  of  little  interest,  so  that  the  wood  is  used  mainly 
for  shelving,  interior  parts  of  furniture,  and  cores  in  veneered 
work.  It  is  soft  and  works  easily,  but  is  very  durable  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use  and  is  excellent  for  painted  surfaces. 

Yew.  A  close-grained  hardwood  of  a  deep  red-brown.  It 
is  a  European  evergreen  and  thrives  especially  in  England. 
Frequently  used  in  cabinetwork  where  an  elastic  quality  is 
desirable. 

Zebrawood.  A  light  golden-yellow  wood  with  dark 
brown  stripes.  It  is  used  for  ornamental  cabinetwork. 

Woods  used  in  furniture  construction.  Oak  is  the  most 
common  wood  used  for  furniture  construction  and  finish  in 
both  solid  and  veneered  surfaces.  Its  hardness,  strength,  fin¬ 
ish  and  adaptability  make  it  suitable  for  all  grades  of  furni¬ 
ture.  White  oak  rather  than  red  oak  is  preferable  where  a 
natural  finish  is  desired.  Chestnut  is  used  mainly  for  cores 
for  veneered  surfaces  such  as  table  tops  and  drawer  fronts; 
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it  is  soft  and  light,  dries  easily  and  warps  and  shrinks  little. 
Yellow  birch  is  another  very  common  furniture  wood;  it  is 
strong  and  hard  and  holds  its  shape,  takes  stain  and  enamel 
well  and  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany  and  wal¬ 
nut.  Rosewood  (jacaranda)  while  less  popular  today  than 
during  the  19th  century  is  excellent  for  piano-cases,  handles 
and  small  objects.  West  Indian  mahogany  due  to  its  color 
and  beauty  of  grain  is  used  for  all  types  of  high-grade  furni¬ 
ture,  often  on  veneered  surfaces,  although  many  antique 
pieces  were  made  in  solid  lumber.  In  the  less  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  furniture,  red  gum  or  birch 
are  sometimes  used  as  substitutes  for  mahogany.  Walnut 
has  long  been  popular  as  a  furniture  wood;  it  is  hard  and 
strong  with  a  rich  color  and  luster,  comparatively  free  from 
warping  and  has  good  gluing  qualities;  it  is  used  for  both  solid 
and  veneered  construction.  Beech  is  used  for  furniture  that 
is  to  be  painted  or  stained;  it  bends  easily  and  is  therefore 
particularly  adapted  for  curved  parts  such  as  arms  and  backs 
of  chairs;  it  is  also  extensively  used  for  the  unseen  portions 
of  furniture,  such  as  drawer  sides,  runways  and  frames;  it 
is  strong  and  hard  but  has  a  greater  tendency  to  warp  than 
other  woods.  Maple  is  one  of  the  principal  American  furni¬ 
ture  woods  and  is  usually  given  a  natural  finish,  for  which 
reason  the  curly  or  bird’s-eye  figure  is  preferable.  Maple  is 
hard  and  strong  and  has  good  gluing  properties.  Red  gum 
has  recently  become  one  of  the  leading  furniture  woods  of 
this  country.  The  heartwood  has  a  beautiful  figure  and  de¬ 
serves  recognition  under  its  own  name,  although  when 
stained,  its  grain  has  the  appearance  of  walnut  or  mahogany. 
Gum  is  of  a  medium  hardness  that  makes  it  easily  worked  in 
machines.  The  rare  imported  woods  such  as  amboyna,  satin- 
wood,  tulip,  cocobolo,  avodire,  thuya,  kingwood  and  zebra- 
wood  are  used  principally  for  veneered  surfaces  in  the  more 
expensive  types  of  furniture. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

TASTE,  STYLE,  AND  FASHION 


The  art  of  the  interior  decorator  exists  because  it 
contributes  to  human  happiness  and  contentment. 
Beautiful,  comfortable,  and  convenient  surroundings  feed 
both  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  side  of  man  by  producing 
pleasant  emotional  and  intellectual  reactions.  However,  the 
art  is  inexact,  perfection  is  perhaps  never  reached,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  critical  analysis  of  a  work 
of  interior  decoration  is  the  setting  of  a  standard  by  which  it 
may  be  judged. 

One  basis  of  judgment  may  be  that  which  is  often  applied 
to  the  work  of  artists  in  other  mediums.  The  problem  of  a 
creator  must  always  be  obvious,  the  effort  worth  while,  and 
the  result  well  done.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  judge  the 
decoration  of  a  millionaire’s  palatial  residence,  the  small  city 
apartment,  and  the  farmhouse  on  the  same  basis,  yet  all  are 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  both  good  and  bad  decorative 
treatments  that  are  largely  independent  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Components  of  room  decoration.  The  specific  problem 
of  the  interior  decorator  is  to  produce  a  satisfactorily  deco¬ 
rated  room  within  reasonable  or  fixed  cost  limits.  Such  an 
effort  is  certainly  worthy.  The  question  then  arises  as  to 
what  are  the  elements  of  a  satisfactorily  decorated  room.  In 
analyzing  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  any  room,  the  six 
important  elements,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  classification, 
are  called  the  components  of  room  decoration,  are: 
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Above,  delightful  living  room  with  exquisite  wallpaper  background, 
a  modern  rug,  and  period  furniture;  luxurious,  dignified,  cheerful, 
restrained  in  character,  and  in  perfect  taste.  Below,  brilliant  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  use  of  Victorian  forms.  With  surpassing  color  com¬ 
binations  this  decorator  has  produced  a  romantic,  cheerful,  and  gay 
effect,  tempered  by  a  subtle  humor  produced  by  the  use  of  the  naive 
curves  of  the  mid-igth  century.  The  paintings  are  modern. 
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1.  Tlie  display  of  taste,  style,  and  fasbioi?. 

2.  Idle  proper  functioning  of  the  furnishings,  and  their  suita¬ 
bility  to  their  purposes. 

3.  C 07// fort,  carried  to  the  necessary  degree. 

4.  The  expression  of  too///  character  and  of  the  personality  of 
the  occupant. 

5.  Esthetic  effect  (for  treatment,  see  Chapters  XXII  to  XXIV). 

a.  Abstract  elements  of  design,  such  as  line,  form,  and  com¬ 
position. 

b.  Real  elements,  such  as  furnishings,  materials,  etc. 

Taste  in  decorating.  The  first  and  most  important,  but 
indefinable,  component  of  any  artistic  production  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  “taste.”  The  Practical  Standard  Diction¬ 
ary  states  that  taste,  as  a  term  applied  to  creative  thought 
along  artistic  lines,  is  “a  nice  perception  of  artistic  excel¬ 
lence.”  This  definition  is  incomplete,  since  it  fails  to  explain 
specifically  what  is  meant  by  the  words  “nice  perception.” 
Taste  seems  to  be  a  transient  and  evolutionary  human  quality, 
in  part  the  product  of  reason  and  logic,  but  fundamentally  an 
emotional  development  that  is  born  of  a  natural  desire  to 
avoid  monotony.  What  is  considered  good  taste  today  is 
often  poor  taste  tomorrow.  What  is  good  taste  in  America 
may  be  poor  taste  elsewhere.  One  needs,  from  time  to' time, 
both  a  physical  and  spiritual  change  of  surroundings.  One 
needs  escape  from  boredom.  It  seems  impossible,  therefore, 
to  set  a  permanent  standard  by  which  one  may  make  an  abso¬ 
lute  statement  that  something  is  in  good  or  bad  taste  or  that 
someone  has  or  has  not  this  desirable  intellectual  characteristic. 

The  creative  motive  in  any  artistic  production  must  be 
honest  and  sincere,  not  influenced  by  fear,  vanity,  or  snob¬ 
bishness.  The  artistic  efforts  of  peasants,  children,  and  sav¬ 
ages  are  frequently  examples  of  good  taste,  because,  even 
though  they  may  be  lacking  in  technique  and  sophistication, 
they  are  the  result  of  entirely  honest  reactions.  The  estheti- 
cally  honest  but  mature  artist  may  also  lack  technique  in  his 
efforts,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  produce  anything  in  bad  taste. 
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Taste  is  something  that  is  distinctly  of  the  moment.  It  is 
of  a  superior  quality  when  it  is  felt,  rather  than  thought  out, 
and  may  be  an  expression  of  instinct  influenced  by  observa- 


Elizabeth  Peacock,  Decorator;  Drix  Duryea,  Photographer 


The  informal  dignity  and  masculine  character 
of  this  high-ceilinged  studio  is  relieved  by  the 
introduction  of  painted  peasant  furniture  and  a 
colorful  homespun  rug. 

tion  and  experience.  Technical  proficiency  is  only  necessary 
in  sophisticated  forms  of  art.  The  growth  of  taste  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  gradual  and  unconscious.  It  cannot  be  taught  or 
learned  from  a  book  any  more  than  can  the  other  human 
emotions  of  sympathy,  affection,  or  hatred;  but  its  presence 
in  the  emotional  reactions  of  the  creative  artist  causes  it  to  be 
reflected  in  his  work— and  in  no  less  or  greater  degree  than  it 
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is  a  part  of  the  artist’s  own  emotional  equipment.  An  esthetic 
judgment  akin  to  taste  may  be  acquired,  in  part,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  art  productions  that  time  has  proved  to  be  good 


The  chaste  reserve  o£  this  simple  wall  and  win¬ 
dow  treatment  gives  ample  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  floor  covering.  The  graceful  rope 
valances  give  the  necessary  height  to  the  compo¬ 
sition,  and  one  has  the  feeling  of  complete  har¬ 
mony  of  line  and  mass. 

or  that  have  been  generally  approved  and  accepted  by  intel¬ 
ligent  and  cultured  critics.  A  study  of  the  thought  and 
forces  that  produced  such  art  as  Greek  and  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  and  sculpture,  Italian  Renaissance  and  modern  paintings,. 
Chinese  porcelains,  and  Chippendale  furniture  will  unques¬ 
tionably  feed  the  intellect  and  arouse  the  emotions  that  are 
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the  source  of  taste  in  the  individual.  An  intelligent  connois- 
seurship  is  an  integral  part  of  good  taste,  and  is  essential  to  a 
person  claiming  to  have  this  important  quality. 

A  room  that  is  in  good  taste  should  show  that  care  and 
thought,  even  love  and  affection,  have  been  expended  upon 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  its  furnishings;  but  it  should 


Jane  fcjmith,  Decorator;  Samuel  H.  Gottscho,  PhotogTapher 


Beautifully  composed  formal  dining  room  with  a  modern  mantel 
treatment  combined  with  period  furniture.  The  well-studied  con¬ 
trast  of  light  and  dark  tones  helps  to  produce  a  sophisticated  and 

restful  effect. 

not  have  the  appearance  of  ostentation  or  the  expression  of 
self-conscious  effort  in  its  production.  The  result  should 
appear  natural  and  mellow.  When  a  self-conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  an  artist  is  obvious  in  his  production,  the  result 
may  be  fatiguing  and  artificial  in  appearance.  Naturalness  is 
as  desirable  in  esthetic  endeavor  as  in  the  manner  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual;  it  is  a  component  part  of  that  attribute  known  as 
‘‘charm”  and  captivates  by  its  inherent  quality.  In  room 
decoration,  self-consciousness  is  often  visible  when  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  too  great  accuracy  and  consistency  in  style  and 
design  and  when  an  excessive  accentuation  is  placed  upon 
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having  everything  “correct”;  or  where  forms  and  motifs  are, 
for  the  sake  of  unity,  too  frequently  repeated.  Self-con¬ 
sciousness  w  as  certainly  a  design  characteristic  associated  with 
many  of  the  great  French  rooms  of  the  i8th  century,  but 
these  rooms  reflected  the  superficiality  and  artificiality  of  the 
social  life  of  those  periods— qualities  that  seem  inappropriate 
to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  20th  century,  yet  are 
frequently  in  evidence  in  many  ultra-sophisticated  contempo¬ 
rary  rooms. 

Style  and  fashion.  Associated  with  the  expression  of  taste 
in  decorative  work  are  two  qualities  that  may  be  described 
as  first  cousins  to  the  former.  These  qualities  are  style  and 
fashion.  These  words  are  in  themselves  almost  as  indefinable 
as  taste,  and  yet  every  civilized  person  recognizes  their  exist¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  every  human  activity  or  production. 
People  dress  themselves  in  characteristic  manners.  There  are 
typical  costumes  for  Fifth  Avenue  sophisticates,  for  Chinese 
noblemen,  for  Breton  peasants,  and  for  Mexican  Gauchos. 
Each  has  a  style  of  his  own  and  each  is  dressed  in  the  best 
manner  possible  for  his  purpose.  Everything  worn  over  a 
period  of  time  must  have  been  carefully  considered  for  its 
suitability  and  appearance. 

Rooms  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  during  different  his¬ 
torical  periods  have  been  decorated  in  the  manner  most  suit¬ 
able  for  their  time  and  place  and  most  expressive  of  it.  The 
Doges  of  Venice,  Erench  noblemen,  English  country  gentle¬ 
men,  and  Colonial  pioneers  had  dwellings  whose  decorations 
and  furnishings,  evolved  over  a  period  of  time,  exactly  ful¬ 
filled  the  requirements  of  their  locale,  period,  and  occupants. 
Beauty  and  design  were  usually,  but  not  always,  considered. 
In  all  cases  a  definite  style  was  produced.  Thus  were  created 
the  period  styles,  and,  while  the  greatest  of  these  were  the 
productions  of  highly  cultured  and  wealthy  civilizations  with 
great  art  patronage,  the  middle  classes  in  each  country  fol¬ 
lowed  the  leaders  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  usually  with  less 
expenditure  of  money  and  with  local  materials. 
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Sherrill  Wliiton,  Decorator 


Jiiiizaueiu  I'eacocK,  ijecorator;  unx  JJuryea,  t'liotograpner 

Above,  a  picturesque  treatment  for  a  summer  dining  room.  The 
lightness  and  airiness  of  the  garden  have  been  maintained  in  the  in¬ 
terior  by  the  wallpaper  design,  ivy,  and  gauze  draperies,  which  com¬ 
bine  well  with  the  informal  English  provincial  furnishings.  Below, 
quaintness  and  informality  of  effect  are  typical  of  many  of  the  New 
England  farmhouse  interiors,  and  in  this  example  the  furnishings 
contribute  to  these  characteristics. 
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The  styles  produced  by  the  middle  classes  away  from  the 
great  centers  of  \\'ealth  were  the  provincial  styles.  Still  lower 
on  the  social  ladder  were  the  peasants.  With  less  sophistica¬ 
tion,  culture,  and  intellect,  they  followed  the  example  of  the 
nobles  very  little.  They  enjoyed  bright  colors,  and  they  had 
their  own  local  forms  and  patterns  that  suited  their  emotional 
rather  than  intellectual  requirements.  The  provincials  and 
the  peasants  produced  styles  in  art,  just  as  did  the  more 
sophisticated  members  of  their  nation. 

Today  many  artists  are  endeavoring  to  create  pictures, 
statues,  clothing,  buildings,  decoration,  and  furniture  that 
represent  modern  thought  and  living  conditions,  that  take 
advantage  of  newly  discovered  materials,  and  that  use  mod¬ 
ern  tools,  machines,  and  processes  in  their  manufacture.  The 
effort  is  still  new;  but  forms,  textures,  and  colors  are  being 
evolved  which,  if  they  have  not  yet  done  so,  will  eventually 
create  a  20th  century  style.  This,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
is  now  called  the  modern  style.  To  some  extent  the  modern 
style  is  international,  and  is  less  influenced  by  local  condi¬ 
tions  than  other  styles  have  been,  owing  to  the  great  develop¬ 
ments  in  printing,  trade,  science,  transportation,  and  com¬ 
munication  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

Each  style  of  the  past  was  produced  by  slow  evolution, 
with  a  gradual  elimination  of  unsuitable  elements.  It  was  not 
usually  an  artificial  attempt  at  novelty,  but  rose,  reached  its 
pinnacle,  and  then  declined  as  new  influences  were  intro¬ 
duced.  A  style  was  an  esthetic  expression  of  a  time  and 
place;  its  peak  was  the  result  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
consequently,  in  its  best  interpretation,  it  was  usually  good. 

If,  therefore,  a  room  is  to  have  style  today.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  decorator  either  to  borroTO  from  suitable  expressions 
of  period  decoration,  to  proceed  along  modern  lines,  or  intel- 
ligently  to  combine  both  types  of  inspiration.  For  the  better 
grade  of  work  in  producing  period  effects,  the  use  of  antique 
objects  is,  of  course,  advisable;  but  as  antiques  are  not  always 
available,  good  reproductions  are  essential;  and  to  be  able  to 
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Above,  a  delightful  effect  is  achieved  in  this  small  room  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  modern  and  oriental  furnishings.  The  wallpaper  border, 
gives  a  finished  appearance  to  the  wall,  and  the  beautiful  proportion-i 
ing  of  pictures  and  mirror  contributes  to  the  satisfactory  composi-; 
tion.  The  plain  draperies  do  not  detract  from  the  lovely  lacquered' 
chest  of  drawers.  Below,  a  bedroom  showing  modern  treatment  of^ 
great  refinement,  functional  in  detail  and  arrangement,  with  a  spa¬ 
cious  appearance  produced  by  mirrored  closet  doors. 


T.lS'l'h:,  SrVLE,  FASHION 


rccogni/c  good  reproductions  rci]uircs  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  historic  periods  of  decoration,  with  constant  training 
of  the  e\’e  l)v  examination  of  countless  old  examples. 

h'ashion  is  a  term  used  to  describe  small  and  frequent 
changes  of  detnil  in  a  st\’le.  1  he  term  may  also  be  used  to 


Elizabeth  Peacock,  Decorator;  Drix  Duryea,  Photographer 


Child’s  room  of  unique  conception  with  furnishings  reduced  in  scale 
to  suit  the  age  of  the  occupant  and  the  detail  treated  gaily,  humor¬ 
ously,  and  colorfully. 

designate  the  sequence  of  style  revivals  themselves.  Style 
revivals  are  not  a  modern  invention  by  any  means.  Roman 
art,  Renaissance  art,  and  the  art  of  the  Empire  were  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  style  revivals.  They  evolved  into  periods,  them¬ 
selves,  merely  because  an  exact  use  of  the  old  forms  was  im¬ 
possible  in  new  surroundings.  No  one  can  trace  the  causes 
for  variations  in  fashion.  Psychologically,  such  changes  re¬ 
sult  from  the  human  desire  to  avoid  constant  repetition. 
Catering  to  this  human  weakness,  designers,  artists,  pro- 
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ducers,  and  manufacturers  introduce  new  forms  to  develop 
their  trade. 

Fashions  are  closely  associated  with  fads,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  illogical.  The  intelligent  decorator  must  accustom 
himself  to  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  good 
fashions  are  likely  to  be  durable,  the  poor  ones  quickly  pass 


out  of  existence.  Changes  in  fashion,  however,  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  their  application  in  decoration  is  necessary  as  a 
part  of  style  effect,  smartness,  and  taste. 

Suitability  to  purpose.  The  second  most  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  decoration  of  a  room  is  a  practical  considera¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  called  suitability  to  purpose.  Every  room 
should  be  furnished  so  that' it  is  workable.  Every  conven¬ 
ience  should  be  thought  out  so  that  its  operation  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  least  effort. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  rooms— living,  sleeping, 
dining,  dressing,  cooking,  studying,  lounging,  and  many 
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W.  and  J.  Sloane,  Decorators;  F.  M.  Demarest,  Photographer 


Simple  bedroom  in  which  a  nicely  studied  contrast  o£  patterns,  plain 
surfaces,  and  colors  creates  the  necessary  interest  when  inexpensive 
furniture  and  accessories  are  used. 


r  A  S  T  K  ,  .S  'V  )’  E  ,  E  A  S  li  I  O  N 


Others.  I'ach  human  activity  requires  special  equipment,  and 
it  is  the  decorator’s  duty  to  study  the  individual  requirements 
of  the  family  in  order  to  select  and  arrange  the  furnishings  in 
the  most  workable  manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 


Ruby  Ross  Wood,  Decorator;  Samuel  H.  Gottsclio,  Photographer 


A  room  of  extraordinary  charm  and  dignity, 
with  large  areas  of  plain  surfaces  relieved  by  a 
profuse  use  of  unusually  beautiful  brocade. 

architectural,  physical,  esthetic,  and  economic  limitations. 
Many  rooms  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Living 
rooms  in  some  houses  may  be  used  for  entertaining,  conversa¬ 
tion,  reading,  writing,  resting,  passageways,  and  additional 
purposes.  In  small  houses  and  apartments,  two  rooms  are 
frequently  combined  in  one,  and  this  fact,  although  compli¬ 
cating  the  decorator’s  work,  should  not  detract  from  the  dec- 
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orative  effect.  The  double  use  may,  at  choice,  be  partly 
hidden  or  quite  obvious. 

All  functional  requirements  should  be  carefully  studied, 
their  relative  importance  considered,  and  arrangements  made 
for  their  convenient  fulfillment.  The  placing  of  furniture  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  draperies  should  be  designed 
to  admit  or  exclude  the  proper  amount  of  light.  Artificial 
illumination  should  be  located  in  suitable  places  and  be  of  the 
required  strength.  The  selection  of  coverings  for  walls  and 
floors  should  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
contribution  to  the  practical  functions  of  the  room,  and  their 
tonal  values,  colors,  patterns,  and  textures  should  not  cause 
them  to  be  too  dull  or  too  restless.  Everything  in  a  room 
should  contribute  to  its  workable  qualities  and  practical  use. 

Comfort.  The  third  most  important  component  of  room 
decoration  is  a  practical  one,  as  well.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
functional  elements,  but  it  is  so  necessary  for  some  rooms  that 
it  must  be  separately  mentioned.  Physical  comfort  is  an 
essential  to  human  happiness,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  decorator’s  duty  to  see  that  its  requirements 
are  fulfilled. 

A  home  should  be  a  place  that  one  enjoys  in  every  way, 
not  a  place  that  one  would  be  desirous  of  leaving  because  it 
lacks  comfort  and  convenience.  Repose  is  a  necessity,  and 
every  means  of  obtaining  it,  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  home  owner.  No  room  is  well  decorated  if  it  lacks 
comfort. 

Room  character.  The  fourth  most  important  component 
of  a  well-decorated  room  is  its  character— whether  or  not  the 
character  of  the  decorations  reflects  the  personality  of  the 
owner.  An  owner  should  always  feel  mentally  comfortable 
as  well  as  physically  comfortable  in  a  room.  If  the  room  is 
decorated  unsuitably  for  the  individual  who  is  to  occupy  it,, 
it  may  be  considered  badly  decorated. 

A  test  of  this  quality  may  be  made  by  the  decorator’s  ask¬ 
ing  himself  whether  an  intelligent  stranger,  viewing  the  room 
for  the  first  time,  would  be  able  to  state  immediately  what 
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kind  of  a  person  or  persons  live  in  it.  If  this  question  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  then  the  room  properly  expresses  its 
owner,  and  is  in  suitable  character. 

There  arc  just  as  many  different  types  of  rooms  as  there 
arc  different  types  of  individuals  who  occupy  them.  The 
personality  and  character  of  an  owner  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  understood  by  a  decorator  before  definite  plans 
are  made  for  the  room.  In  making  a  decision  as  to  certain 
types  of  decoration  in  furnishings,  each  object,  material, 
color,  and  pattern  should  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the 
desired  characteristics.  Consistency  should  be  maintained 
throughout  and  there  should  be  a  logical  reason  for  every 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  decorator. 

The  following  characteristics  are  among  those  most  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  well-decorated  rooms.  Several  of  them  are 
frequently  combined  in  the  same  room. 


dignity 

sophistication 

formality 

restfulness 

luxuriousness 

mystery 


gaiety 

informality 

quaintness 

simplicity 

cheerfulness 

humor 


youthfulness 

maturity 

masculinity 

femininity 

seasonal  suitability 

hobbies 


Characteristics  that  should  be  definitely  avoided  are: 
ostentation  vulgarity 

pretension  gaudiness 


The  methods  of  attaining  or  avoiding  the  above  expressions 
must  be  left  to  the  designer.  Dimensions  of  the  room,  height 
of  the  ceiling,  size  of  doors  and  windows,  type,  value  and 
arrangement  of  furniture,  texture  and  quality  of  all  materials, 
character  of  patterned  surfaces,  strength  and  hue  of  colors, 
subjects  and  quality  of  pictures,  accessories  and  ornaments, 
relative  amount  of  patterned  furnishings,  amount  and  type 
of  ornament,  and  relative  use  of  straight  or  curved  lines,  all 
contribute  to  the  development  and  expression  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  room  and  to  the  psychological  satisfaction  of  the 
occupant. 
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Jane  Smith,  Decorator;  McClellan  Studios,  Photographer 


Every  room  in  the  house  may  be  beautified  within  its  own  limits. 
Above,  this  sunroom  and  conservatory  is  appropriately  treated  with 
garden  effects,  and  the  chintz,  natural  flowers,  and  delicate  metal 
furniture  recall  each  other  in  color  and  pattern.  Below,  beauty, 
charm,  and  taste  in  the  kitchen  should  be  subservient  to  functional¬ 
ism,  sanitation,  and  convenience.  The  most  simple  forms  should  be 
used,  and  decorative  effects  should  be  mainly  obtained  by  color. 
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In  general,  it  is  easier  to  decorate  a  room  well  when  ample 
funds  are  available.  The  less  money  there  is,  the  more  taste 
is  needed;  however,  many  well-decorated  rooms  exist  that 
have  cost  but  little. 

The  use  of  imagination.  Prejudices  in  favor  of  or  against 
certain  styles,  colors,  or  details  should  be  eliminated  if  they  do 
not  coincide  with  common  sense.  It  is  dangerous  blindly  to 
follow  the  crowd.  Decorative  features  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  or  omitted  because  “It  is  being  done,”  or  “It  is  not 
being  done  any  more.”  Such  attitudes  are  destructive  of  the 
development  of  initiative  and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
decorator.  Good  interior  decoration  must  reflect  imagina¬ 
tion.  Imagination  is  a  rare  mental  quality.  It  is  always  easy 
to  think  as  someone  else  does  or  to  do  something  that  has 
been  done  before.  Imitation  may  be  a  form  of  flattery,  but  it 
also  indicates  a  vacuous  area  in  the  mentality  of  the  imitator. 

One  should  avoid  decorating  rooms  in  a  too  academic  man¬ 
ner.  This  means  that  interior  decoration  should  not  consist 
in  the  exact  reproduction  of  historical  ensembles  in  the  homes 
of  today.  The  only  place  for  a  room  that  is  an  exact  period 
replica  in  every  detail  is  in  a  museum.  The  periods  may  be 
used  for  inspiration,  they  may  be  borrowed  from  extensively, 
but  every  contemporary  room  should  have  features  that  ex¬ 
press  contemporary  use.  The  well-decorated  room  always 
has  some  unusual  features. 

Avoidance  of  frequently  used  detail.  Another  thing  to 
avoid  is  the  use  of  cheap  or  poorly  made  reproductions,  or 
of  good  reproductions  that  have  been  made  in  such  great 
quantity  that  they  have  become  the  common  property  of 
shop  windows,  magazine  illustrations,  or  homes  in  general. 
This  refers  particularly  to  reproductions  of  furniture,  pic¬ 
tures,  ornaments,  textiles,  wallpapers,  floor  coverings,  lamp 
shades,  and  color  schemes.  The  violation  of  this  principle 
reflects  a  lack  of  taste,  as  good  taste  is  never  imitative. 

Humor  and  surprise.  A  well-decorated  room  need  not 
always  be  entirely  serious  in  appearance.  Humor  has  its 
place  in  decoration  as  well  as  in  daily  life,  and  some  element 
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Above,  a  severe  mid-igth  century  interior  has  here  been  remodelled 
into  a  tasteful  library,  showing  considerable  grace  and  dignity  by 
the  addition  of  simple  Regency  forms.  Below,  the  charm  of  simple 
surfaces  is  fully  seen  in  this  interior,  with  patterned  surfaces  limited 
to  the  antique  wallpaper  screens  and  the  Aubusson  rug. 
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of  humor  is  useful  in  nearly  every  room.  Even  a  dignified 
room  may  have  irs  interest  greatly  increased  by  a  limited  in¬ 
troduction  of  amusing  detail.  A  humorous  motif  may  best 
be  introduced  through  an  accessory  or  picture.  Humorous 
or  odd  subjects  have  been  produced  in  great  variety  in  pot¬ 
tery,  porcelain,  bronze,  and  metalwork.  Painters,  engrav¬ 
ers,  and  etchers  in  all  ages  have  been  responsible  for  many 
drawings  of  humorous  subjects.  An  object  which  is  merely 
ridiculous  is  in  poor  taste.  Cheap  humor  should  be  avoided; 
but  objects  showing  subtle  and  refined  humor  may  be  used 
with  the  best  authority.  Many  of  these  objects  may  be  small, 
so  that  they  are  not  too  obvious.  If  small,  they  have  the 
added  asset  of  being  a  surprise  when  seen.  Elements  of  both 
humor  and  surprise  are  desirable  in  most  rooms. 

Hobbies.  The  personality  of  the  individual  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  expressed,  in  part,  by  articles  associated  with  his 
hobbies.  The  articles  used  to  express  such  hobbies,  however, 
should  have  a  decorative  as  well  as  an  expressive  value.  Per¬ 
sons  interested  in  horses  or  dogs,  for  instance,  may  have  small 
figures  or  pictures  of  such  animals.  Chess,  checker,  and  back¬ 
gammon  tables  or  boards,  if  well  made,  may  be  given  a  per¬ 
manent  position  in  a  study  or  living  room.  Hobbies  that  may 
be  symbolized  or  expressed  are  the  theater,  competitive 
sports,  hunting  and  fishing,  special  studies  of  unusual  interest, 
travel,  photography,  and  many  others.  In  each  case,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  importance  of  the  object  as  a  decorative  asset 
should  outweigh  consideration  of  its  value  as  a  personal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  owner. 

Collector’s  interest.  Very  close  to  articles  suggestive  of 
hobbies  are  articles  of  collector’s  interest.  A  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  make  collections  of  special  objects,  and  such  collections, 
if  displayed  in  part,  are  of  great  advantage  in  adding  a  per¬ 
sonal  element  to  a  room.  Among  such  collections  may  be 
mentioned  fine  books  and  bindings,  framed  letters  of  famous 
persons,  prints  and  etchings,  antique  pottery  and  porcelain, 
glassware,  pewter,  silver,  rare  coins,  or  any  other  objects  of 
unusual  and  decorative  interest.  Collections  of  curiosities 
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may  also  occasionally  be  of  value,  particularly  when  they  are 
of  antique  origin.  Musical  instruments,  playing  cards,  lead 
soldiers,  dolls,  slippers,  examples  of  primitive  or  savage  art 
and  handcrafts,  watches,  weapons,  maps,  toys,  and  similar 
articles  may  be  advantageous  decorative  accessories,  if  used 
discreetly  in  suitable  locations. 


Courtesy  Hamby  and  Nelson,  Architects;  Dan  Cooper,  Decorator 


An  interesting  modern  bedroom  with  twin  beds  covered  with  a  single 
bedspread.  The  mirrored  wall  is  hung  with  bird  prints,  a  hobby  of 
the  owner.  The  lighting  comes  from  above  and  below  the  window 
valance  board.  The  window  extends  the  full  width  of  the  room. 


Avoidance  of  sentimentalism.  Good  taste  today  requires 
the  elimination  of  sentimentalism  in  decoration,  objects,  and 
patterns.  Motifs  that  may  only  be  described  as  being 
“pretty”  or  “cute”  are  usually  to  be  avoided.  Pictures  or 
ornaments  whose  subjects  arouse  only  pity,  sorrow,  or  sym¬ 
pathy  should  not  be  used.  This  characteristic  of  Victorian- 
ism  has  become  outmoded. 


CHAPTER  XX// 


WALL  COMPOSITION  AND  UNITY 


The  proper  composition  of  walls  and  furniture  is  the 
most  important  abstract  element  in  the  design  of  any 
room.  The  term  “composition”  as  applied  to  a  design  refers 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  lines  or  masses  of  that  de¬ 
sign  in  such  a  manner  that  they  all  appear  to  be  orderly  and 
related.  The  lines  and  masses  in  room  composition  are 
formed  by  all  the  visible  surfaces  and  objects.  The  more 
orderly  the  composition,  the  more  unified  the  effect,  and  each 
part  contributes  its  share  to  the  grouping  as  a  whole.  The 
relationship  of  the  various  parts  of  a  composition  may  be  by 
position,  size,  color,  texture,  relative  interest,  or  by  any  com¬ 
bination  of  these  various  features. 

There  are  two  separate  composition  problems  in  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  all  rooms.  These  are,  first,  the  problem  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  of  the  walls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  applied  thereto,  and  second,  the  arrangement  of  objects 
placed  on  the  floor,  that  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  wall  com¬ 
position. 

As  there  are  usually  four  walls  in  every  room,  each  wall 
must  be  studied  as  a  separate  problem  in  composition,  but 
there  must  also  be  a  relationship  or  similarity  of  treatment  be¬ 
tween  all  four  walls.  The  wall  composition  is  formed  by  three 
elements:  fixed  wall  features,  hanging  objects,  and  furniture 
placed  against  the  wall.  The  fixed  elements  consist  of  doors, 
windows,  mantels,  woodwork,  panelling,  built-in  furniture, 
baseboard,  dado,  cornice,  architectural  orders,  and  such  other 
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objects  or  forms  that  usually  cannot  be  altered  by  the  deco¬ 
rator.  The  hanging  elements  consist  of  pictures,  wall  sconces, 
mirrors,  or  other  decorations  hung  on  the  wall.  The  stand¬ 
ing  elements  consist  of  the  wall  furniture— that  is,  any  piece 
of  furniture  or  decoration  that  is  normally  or  permanently 
placed  against  the  wall.  These  include  such  pieces  as  secre¬ 
tary  desks,  bookcases,  cabinets,  sideboards,  sofas,  wall  tables, 
consoles,  chairs,  beds,  and  window  draperies.  When  work¬ 
ing  with  the  above-mentioned  elements,  the  problem  consists 
in  arranging  them  so  that  they  will  appear  unified  in  effect 
and  by  their  position  will  create  lines  and  masses  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  word  “unity”  is  a  term  used  in  art 
to  express  an  abstract  quality  that  is  an  essential  element  of 
good  composition.  It  is  used  to  designate  the  effect  obtained 
by  co-ordinating  and  arranging  the  separate  parts  of  a  com¬ 
position  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  single  whole.  With 
the  unlimited  variety  of  wall  shapes  and  dimensions,  and  the 
great  number  of  elements  that  form  the  wall  composition,  the 
problem  is  not  an  easy  one. 

The  principles  of  wall  design.  In  the  language  of  design, 
a  wall  of  a  room  is  a  vertical  plane  limited  horizontally  by 
the  intersections  of  floor  and  ceiling  and  vertically  by  the 
corners  of  the  room  or  by  other  breaks  caused  by  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  building.  These  lines  are  basic  in  the  design  of  a 
room,  and  added  lines  must  harmonize  with  them.  The  com¬ 
position  of  a  wall  that  is  to  be  subdivided  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
terest  or  enrichment  requires  that  such  subdivisions  in  their 
principal  lines  be  vertical  or  horizontal.  Important  diagonal 
lines  in  the  decoration  would  disturb  the  appearance  of  equi¬ 
librium,  and  would  conflict  with  the  essential  structural  forms 
of  the  room.  Wall  design  must  be  considered,  therefore, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possible  combinations  and  in¬ 
tersections  of  horizontal  and  vertical  subdivisions. 

The  horizontal  divisions  of  a  wall.  The  ancient  Greeks 
believed  that  the  most  agreeable  wall  effects  were  produced 
by  three  horizontal  divisions  of  unequal  heights.  Such  a 
decision  was,  perhaps,  purely  arbitrary  or  related  to  the  sub- 
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jcct  of  pure  design,  but  it  was  exemplified  in  the  proportion¬ 
ing  of  the  classical  architectural  orders.  The  column  was 
divided  into  base,  shaft,  and  capital;  the  entablature  was  or¬ 
ganized  into  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice;  and  the  pedestal 
w^as  organized  into  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  whole  order 
was  divided  into  column,  entablature,  and  pedestal,  and  in 
each  case  the  horizontal  proportions  of  the  various  parts  were 
of  unequal  height.  As  walls  for  period  rooms  are  based  on 
classic  fundamentals,  the  principle  of  unequal  horizontal  wall 
divisions  may  be  carried  out  in  their  design.  Dividing  a  wall 
into  horizontal  elements  causes  the  wall  to  appear  lower  than 
it  actually  is.  Strong  horizontal  accentuation  is  therefore  in¬ 
advisable  for  low  walls,  but  is  necessary  for  walls  that  are 
actually  too  high.  The  divisions  shown  in  diagram  i  of  the 
illustration  on«page  650  are  best  for  low  walls  (7  feet  6  inches 
or  under  in  height).  The  divisions  shown  in  diagram  2  may 
be  used  for  walls  higher  than  7  feet  6  inches.  These  are  the 
two  simplest  arrangements.  In  these  examples,  the  important 
thing  to  note  is  that  the  subdivisions  are  of  unequal  height, 
thus  producing  variety  of  effect.  In  diagram  i,  only  base¬ 
board  and  picture  moulding  are  indicated.  •  Nearly  the  whole 
wall  is  left  plain  in  its  undecorated  condition.  Both  the  base¬ 
board  and  the  picture  moulding  are  so  small  that  they  are 
comparatively  unimportant  in  the  composition,  and  are  placed 
there  only  for  reasons  of  utility.  The  wall  really  “counts” 
as  a  plain  surface  without  subdivisions,  and  therefore  is  a 
unit  by  itself.  Interest  must  be  added  through  hanging 
objects  or  wall  furniture.  In  diagram  2,  a  greater  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  subdivisions,  which  now  become 
more  important;  but  the  classic  rule  is  maintained  by  varying 
the  height  of  each  subdivision,  producing  thereby  contrasting 
horizontal  proportions.  The  lines  at  the  top  of  the  wall  indi¬ 
cate  a  cornice.  The  lines  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall 
indicate  a  dado.  The  subdivisions  of  the  dado  are  also  of 
irregular  heights.  The  cornice  is  approximately  %4,  the  dado 
is  %4,  and  the  remainder  of  the  wall  is  %4  the  total  height 
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from  floor  to  ceiling.  Other  irregular  horizontal  divisions 
could  be  used,  produx:ing  both  variety  and  contrast,  but  the 
greater  the  number  of  parts,  the  less  unity  is  obtained.  Five 
divisions  would  have  a  less  unified  effect  than  three. 

In  modern  rooms  that  are  not  based  on  classic  precedent, 
the  arrangement  may  be  different.  There  has  been  some 


Horizontal  subdivision  o£  walls.  Above,  examples  o£  the  classical 
method.  Below,  examples  o£  a  modern  method  which  avoids  classi¬ 
cal  tradition.  Many  modern  rooms  have  no  horizontal  wall  sub¬ 
divisions. 

intentional  effort  by  modern  designers  to  avoid  compositions 
that  smack  too  strongly  of  the  principles  of  classicism.  The 
result  has  been  that  irregularity  of  horizontal  divisions  in  wall 
design  has  frequently  been  discarded  for  divisions  of  equal 
heights.  Many  modern  walls  are  not  subdivided  at  all,  in 
which  case  they  are  similar  to  diagram  i  of  the  illustration 
shown  above,  except  that  the  picture  moulding  is  usually 
omitted  and  there  is  not  always  a  line  giving  a  border  finish 
at  the  top  of  the  wall.  If,  for  design  requirements,  a  line  is 
necessary  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  may  be  introduced  by 
using  a  band  of  wood,  metal,  mirror,  or  contrasting  color  in 
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paint  or  paper,  riic  baseboard  is  low  and  is  usually  intro¬ 
duced  for  practical  reasons. 

Weills  in  modern  designs  are  often  cut  into  two  equal  hori¬ 
zontal  parts  by  means  of  built-in  furniture,  as  shown  in  dia- 
o'ram  ^  of  the  illustration  on  page  650.  Another  method  is  to 
divide  the  wall  into  a  series  of  bands  of  equal  or  graded 


Modern  type  o£  wall  with  dominant  horizontal  subdivisions  and  the 
furniture  arranged  to  fit  the  irregular  shape  of  the  room. 

heights,  as  in  diagram  4.  The  bands  may  be  produced  by  con¬ 
trasting  painted  colors,  by  metal  or  wooden  strips,  by  wood 
inlay  or  marquetry,  or  by  other  means.  In  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effect  differs  from  the  classic  traditional  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  has  therefore  been  considered  “modern.”  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  question  that  only  time  will  answer,  as  to  whether 
there  is  sufficient  variety  and  interest  in  such  composition  to 
enable  it  to  endure  as  a  permanent  method  of  wall  propor¬ 
tioning.  It  would  be  wise  for  a  student  of .  decoration  to 
examine  various  interior  walls  to  see  how  many  different 
methods  there  are  for  dividing  a  wall  into  horizontal  divisions. 
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Typical  wall  compositions  showing  vertical  divisions  by  symmetrical 
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The  vertical  divisions  of  a  wall.  A  wall  is  often  divided 
vertically  by  its  architectural  features.  Doors,  windows, 
mantels,  arches,  built-in  shelves,  columns,  and  pilasters  will 
fix  the  composition  of  the  wall  of  an  average  room  in  such 
an  unalterable  way  that  all  that  the  decorator  can  do  is  to 
fill  in  the  vacant  portion  of  the  composition  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  furnishings.  Walls  in  certain  styles  may  be  panelled, 
and  in  such  cases  the  vertical  proportioning  of  the  mouldings 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  divisions.  It  is  usually  wise  to  arrange  a  panel  com¬ 
position  with  panels  of  varying  widths,  attempting,  of  course, 
to  attain  some  symmetry  of  design,  as  shown  in  diagram  5 
of  the  illustration  on  page  652.  If  the  wall  is  pierced  by 
windows,  doors,  or  other  openings,  the  designer  should  bal¬ 
ance  a  panel  with  a  door  or  window,  if  possible,  or  make 
some  other  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  shown  in  diagram  20 
of  the  illustration  on  page  654. 

If  vertical  divisions  are,  in  part,  fixed  by  existing  features, 
it  then  becomes  the  decorator’s  duty  to  compose  an  agreeable 
arrangement  and  balance  by  means  of  hanging  objects  and 
wall  furniture. 

There  are  two  types  of  vertical  Jbalance  possible  for  every 
wall.  They  are  called  syfmnetrical  balance  and  optical  bal- 
cmce.  The  former  assumes  a  central  motif  of  importance  or 
an  unaccented  central  axis,  with  one  or  more  identical  sub¬ 
ordinate  motifs  or  groupings  on  each  side.  Optical  balance 
refers  to  a  composition  which  approaches  symmetrical  bal¬ 
ance  but  in  which  identical  subordinate  motifs  are  not  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  which  such  motifs  or  groupings  are  introduced 
:o  approximate  symmetry.  Diagrams  5  to  12  of  the  illustra- 
:ion  on  page  652  show  common  examples  of  symmetrical 
Dalance.  Diagrams  13  to  20  of  that  on  page  654  show  com- 
non  examples  of  optical  balance.  As  will  be  seen  in  these 
llustrations,  the  groupings  are  composed  of  fixed  architec- 
:ural  features  and  of  movable  features,  such  as  pictures,  mir- 
*ors,  and  furniture.  Neither  symmetrical  nor  optical  balance 
s  always  attainable  in  room  design,  but  their  use  always  con- 
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tributes  to  tlie  effect  of  dignity,  formality,  and  restfulness. 
Existing  architectural  and  built-in  features  will  often  prevent 
a  perfect  wall  composition;  in  such  cases  the  decorator  must 
use  his  ow  n  judgment  in  the  attainment  of  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  symmetry  that  is  possible  under  the  conditions. 

Color  and  texture  must  also  be  considered  in  connection 
with  wall  composition,  because,  by  their  tonal  strength  or 
surface  interest,  they  increase  or  decrease  the  noticeability 
of  forms  or  objects  which  are  an  actual  part  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  A  dark  object  on  a  light  wall,  causing  a  strong  contrast, 
“counts”  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  a  composition  than  a  pale 
object  on  a  pale  background,  or  a  dark  object  on  a  dark 
background.  Strong  contrasts  in  textures  also  have  the  same 
effect. 

Contrast  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  In  connection 
^vith  the  composition  of  a  room,  certain  real  or  imaginary 
ines  are  formed  by  the  proper  grouping  of  objects.  To 
ivoid  monotony,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  both  the  direction  of 
hese  lines  and  their  character.  There  are  certain  objects 
hat  create  vertical  lines,  and  other  objects  that  create  hori¬ 
zontal  lines.  Vertical  lines  are  usually  produced  by  windows 
vith  straight  draperies;  by  doors;  by  high  pieces  of  furniture, 
luch  as  secretary  desks,  cabinets,  highboys,  bookcases,  and 
loor  lamps;  or  by  such  groupings  as  a  console  with  a  picture 
lung  above  it.  Horizontal  lines  are  produced  by  long,  low 
)bjects  such  as  dadoes,  long  sofas,  low  desks,  long  tables, 
quare-backed  chairs,  and  grand  pianos.  It  is  essential  to  have 
n  the  same  room  features  that  produce  both  vertical  and 
lorizontal  lines.  These  should  be  as  evenly  distributed  as 
•  lossible  on  opposite  walls,  so  that  such  walls  will  balance 
:ach  other  and  the  room  will  not  appear  too  important  on 
)ne  side.  An  agreeable  arrangement  is  usually  reached  by 
)lacing  a  horizontal  form  between  two  vertical  ones  or  a 
vertical  form  between  two  horizontal  ones. 

Contrast  of  straight  and  curved  lines.  In  addition  to  this 
^nation  and  contrast  in  line  direction,  similar  contrasting 
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Typical  furniture  outlines  for  use  in  wall  composition  studies. 


A  wall  symmetrically  divided  by  architectural 
motifs,  with  a  nicely  balanced  contrast  of 
straight  and  curved  forms,  here  produces  a  room 
of  unusual  refinement. 

Vn  excess  of  curves  produces  a  restless  effect.  Straight  lines 
ire  produced  by  the  architectural  forms,  by  doors  and  win- 
lows,  by  square  case  furniture,  and  by  panelling,  pictures, 
nd  other  rectangular  pieces.  Curved  lines  may  be  made  by 
ying  back  the  draperies,  by  introducing  swags  or  other 
:urves  in  valances,  by  arched  forms  for  openings,  by  scroll 
nd  curved  pediments  and  furniture  tops,  by  curved  or  circu- 
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effects  should  be  obtained  in  the  character  of  the  line. 
Straight  lines  should  be  relieved  by  curved  lines.  An  excess 
of  straight  lines  gives  the  room  a  stiff,  uncomfortable  look. 


Harold  Sterner,  Architect 


W.  and  J.  Sloane,  Decorators;  Drix  Duryea,  Photographer 


Symmetrically  balanced  walls.  Above,  the  principal  interest  is  on 
the  central  vertical  axis,  the  doors  forming  subordinate  axes  con¬ 
nected  by  the  small  pictures.  Below,  high  draperies  are  combined 
with  a  lower  central  motif  and  an  interesting  contrast  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  forms. 
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lar  mirrors  or  picture  frames,  and  by  table  tops  and  furniture 
with  curved,  serpentine,  or  bombe  fronts. 

No  rule  can  be  made  that  would  indicate  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  straight  or  curved  forms  to  introduce,  but  the  artist 
will  instinctively  feel  when  an  agreeable  balance  and  contrast 
is  reached,  taking  into  consideration  the  degree  of  dignity  or 
gaiety  that  he  wishes  to  express.  Straight  lines,  particularly 
horizontal  ones,  give  one  a  feeling  of  repose.  Curved  lines 
Droduce  the  effect  of  movement,  excitement,  and  restlessness. 

The  dominant  motif.  In  a  wall  composition,  it  is  usually 
essential  to  have  a  dominant  motif.  The  importance  may  be 
yiven  to  the  motif  by  its  position  (in  the  center  or  at  the 
)ide),  its  size,  height,  color,  or  degree  of  interest.  Other 
notifs  in  the  composition  should  be  subordinated  to  the  domi- 
lant  motif. 

As  an  example,  the  dominant  motif  may  be  a  mantel  and 
wermantel  treatment  in  the  center  of  a  wall.  If  there  is  suf- 
icient  space  on  either  side  to  introduce  additional  motifs, 
:hese  should  be  similar  to  each  other  and  smaller  in  effect 
:han  the  central  motif.  Whether  or  not  they  should  be  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical  in  line  is  the  designer’s  option. 

Generally  speaking,  square  and  circular  forms  are  not  as 
igreeable  to  the  eye  as  rectangles  or  ovals.  The  former 
ihapes  lack  direction  of  line,  which  the  eye  demands.  The 
;ye  likes  to  travel,  it  seeks  variety  and  new  things  to  look  at, 
)ut  likes  to  know  where  it  is  going.  It  therefore  appreciates 
hythm,  balance,  and  direction  in  a  composition.  It  must 
irst  grasp  the  important  point  from  which  it  starts,  then 
vander  to  the  subordinated  motifs,  and  finally  feel  satisfied 
t  the  finishing  point. 

Textural  and  surface  contrast.  Variety  is  also  advisable 
or  surfaces  as  well  as  for  lines.  Plain  surfaces  should  con- 
rast  with  interesting  surfaces.  Interest  may  be  attained 
hrough  pattern  or  texture.  Too  great  similarity  or  sim- 
dicity  in  surface  treatments  produces  an  uninteresting  effect, 
excessive  pattern  or  texture  produces  fatigue.  An  agreeable 
:ontrast  is  essential.  Plain  surfaces  may  be  contrasted  by 
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Examples  of  optical  balance.  Above,  a  difficult  wall  composition  in 
which  balance  has  been  agreeably  attained  by  introducing  pictorial 
interest  on  one  side  of  an  axis  to  counterbalance  an  existing  vertical 
window  on  the  opposite  side.  Below,  balance  obtained  by  furniture 
groups  of  similar  mass  and  height  used  as  subordinate  motifs  to  a 
larger  central  motif. 
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variation  of  color,  l)ut  generally  where  color  changes  occur 
there  should  be  also  a  change  in  material.  Plain-colored  plas¬ 
ter  walls  may  be  made  to  contrast  with  plain  woodwork  of 
another  color.  Weills  and  floors  may  contrast  by  both  color 
and  texture.  Furniture  upholstered  in  patterned  textiles 
should  not  be  placed  on  rugs  with  strong  patterns.  If  rugs 
are  plain,  upholstered  furniture  should  contrast  with  them  by 
means  of  pattern  or  color.  In  this  connection,  however,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  rulings  or  formulas  that  are  inviola¬ 
ble.  The  experienced  decorator  introduces  such  variations  as 
may  be  of  interest,  but  the  beginner  will  find  it  safer  to 
follow  the  traditional  methods. 

Scale  and  proportion.  The  human  eye,  by  habit,  becomes 
accustomed  to  definite  dimensions  of  certain  objects  in  daily 
use.  Some  of  these  dimensions  are  fixed  for  human  conven¬ 
ience,  others  for  practical  or  economical  reasons,  and  still 
others  by  chance.  Everything  is  considered  large  or  small 
by  comparison  only.  In  matters  relating  to  design,  forms 
that  are  larger  than  the  average  are  spoken  of  as  being  large 
in  scale.  Scale,  therefore,  refers  to  the  size  of  objects  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  size  customarily  seen.  The  ordinary  interior 
doorway  is  7  feet  high;  one  that  is  8  feet  high  is  large  in  scale. 
The  average  step  is  about  6  inches  high,  a  chair  .seat  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1 7  inches  high,  a  human  face  averages  9  inches  from 
the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head.  If  any  of  these  dimensions 
are  larger  either  in  nature  or  in  reproductions,  the  object  is 
said  to  be  large  in  scale,  and  with  converse  conditions,  the 
object  is  small  in  scale. 

The  eye  has  unconsciously  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  architectural  orders  in  certain  proportions.  The  cornice 
□f  an  order  averages  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  height  of  a 
:olumn  and  entablature;  on  a  wall,  a  proportion  close  to  this 
will  be  found  to  be  a  suitable  one  in  designing  a  cornice  for 
i  room.  In  a  room  9  feet  high  designed  in  a  classical  manner, 
:he  cornice  should  be  approximately  6  VI  inches  high.  A  vari- 
ition  from  this  dimension  will  make  the  cornice  appear  either 
arge  or  small  in  scale. 
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There  is  a  proper  scale  for  everything  used  in  a  room, 
whether  it  be  the  architecture,  the  furniture,  the  accessories, 
the  patterns,  or  the  texture  of  objects.  The  decision  as  to  the 


Dourtesy  jjecorators  Picture  Gallery;  Thedlow,  Decorator;  Emelie  Danielson,  Photograpner 

A  library  in  the  modern  neo-classic  style,  showing  a  nicely  balanced 
wall  composition  producing  an  effective  background  for  two  rare 
Italian  primitive  paintings. 


proper  scale  must  come  from  the  experienced  eye,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  good  design  and  decoration. 

Proportion  is  correlated  to  scale,  but  is  a  less  technical  term, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  referring  to  the  size  of  forms  and 
masses  in  relation  to  their  ideal  dimensions.  One  speaks  of 
“good”  and  “bad”  proportions. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  all  the  details  of  room  decora¬ 
tion  should  be  in  correct  scale  to  the  size  of  the  room,  but 
they  should  also  be  in  proper  relationship  and  proportion  to 
each  other.  Large  pieces  of  furniture  are  unsuitable  to  small 
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rooms.  Upholstery  marcriuls  with  large  patterns  arc  unsuit¬ 
able  to  use  on  small  chairs  or  for  draping  small  windows. 
Small-scale  objects  in  a  large  room  look  insignificant,  and  do 
not  contribute  to  the  composition.  A  careful  consideration 


An  oval  room  with  a  simple  but  unusual  decorative  treatment  The 
painting  by  Matisse  hung  on  a  glass  panel,  and  the  combination  of 
direct  and  indirect  lighting  are  notable.  The  pale  grey  walls  act  as 
a  foil  for  the  red  lacquered  furniture. 


Df  the  scale  and  proportion  of  every  feature  to  be  introduced 
n  a  room  is  an  essential  part  of  good  decorating. 

Quantity  balance.  It  is  also  necessary  to  study  the  correct 
juantity  of  furnishings,  textures,  and  patterns.  A  room 
hould  never  look  either  overfurnished  or  underfurnished. 
There  should  be  a  definite  need  for  every  object  placed  in  a 
oom,  so  that  if  the  object  is  removed,  the  space  appears  bare, 
vkh  something  obviously  missing. 

Sentiment  is  often  associated  with  individual  objects  of 
Lome  furnishings,  and  it  is  easy  to  overdecorate  a  room  with 
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belongings  that  have  sentimental  but  not  esthetic  value.  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  such  a  practice,  an  answer  that  usually 
has  an  element  of  cruelty  associated  with  it:  Objects  having 
a  sentimental  value  only  should  be  excluded  from  rooms  that 
are  to  be  well  decorated. 

Resume.  The  abstract  elements  of  room  design  that  must 
be  considered  and  agreeably  composed,  contrasted,  or  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  decorator  are  given  in  the  list  below.  These 
are  the  esthetic  tools  of  his  trade.  Excessive  domination  of 
any  one  of  them  will  tend  to  cause  fatigue  or  monotony  of 
effect.  The  human  mind  and  eye  demand  relief  and  variety, 
and  the  true  decorative  artist  is  he  who  adapts  for  his  pur¬ 
poses,  to  the  best  of  his  advantage,  the  following  elements: 


General  character 
Line  direction 
Line  character 
Mass 

Surface  treatment 
Texture 


Proportion  and  scale 
Balance 

Decorative  value  of  details 
Utilitarian  value  of  details 
Comfort 
Color 


The  formulas  for  wall  composition  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  There  should  always  be  a  dominating  motif  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  position.  The  motif  may  dominate  by  its  height,  size, 
color,  or  general  interest. 

2.  Subordinate  motifs  should  be  as  few  as  possible. 

3.  Groups  with  uneven  numbers  are  preferable  to  groups  with 
even  numbers.  Three  objects  compose  better  than  two. 

4.  Contrast  should  be  introduced  by  direction  of  line,  character 
of  line,  and  treatment  of  surfaces. 

5.  In  rooms  of  classic  character,  superimposed  horizontal  motifs 
should  vary  in  height. 

6.  Crowding  or  emptiness  should  be  avoided. 

7.  Rectangular  and  oval  forms  are  preferable  to  squares  and 
circles  in  important  places. 

8.  Frequent  repetition  of  motifs  becomes  monotonous.  Variety, 
within  limits,  is  essential. 

9.  Opposite  walls  should  approximately  balance  in  their  decora¬ 
tive  effect. 
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FLOOR  COMPOSITION  AND 
FURNITURE  ARRANGEMENT 


The  STUDY  of  furniture  arrangement  is,  technically 
speaking,  a  problem  in  floor  composition.  It  must  be 
approached,  however,  less  from  the  abstract  point  of  view  of 
line,  form,  and  mass  than  from  the  practical  considerations 
of  convenience  and  use.  The  placing  of  the  furniture  near 
the  walls  of  the  room  is  closely  allied  to  the  wall  composition, 
and  must  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  this  latter  problem. 
Furniture  that  projects  far  into  the  room,  or  that  stands  on 
the  floor  at  a  distance  from  the  walls,  forms  the  principal 
problem  of  floor  composition. 

The  average  dwelling  or  apartment  includes  a  living  room, 
a  dining  room,  a  master  bedroom,  a  bathroom,  and  a  service 
portion.  Extra  bedrooms  and  a  hbrary  or  study  may  also  be 
found.  Larger  dwellings  have  rooms  for  special  purposes— 
nurseries,  play  and  recreation  rooms,  dressing  and  powder 
rooms,  music  rooms,  and  sunrooms.  With  rooms  so  varied 
in  purpose,  shape,  and  size,  and  with  the  vast  number  of 
special  conditions  that  may  exist,  it  is  very  difliculf  to  present 
Drinciples  for  furniture  arrangement  that  apply  in  all  cases. 
The  following  suggestions,  however,  will  be  found  of  value: 

I.  Furniture  should  always  be  arranged  with  the  purpose  of  the 
room  uppermost  in  thought. 

2.  Each  individual  piece  should  be  placed  so  that  it  is  conven¬ 
ient,  so  that  its  use  is  obvious,  and  so  that  it  is  not  interfered 
:i  with  by  other  pieces  near  by. 
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3.  Pieces  should  be  distributed  so  that  circulation  is  not  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Keep  furniture  away  from  door  openings  or 
passageways. 

4.  Furniture  should  be  practically  placed  in  its  relation  to  the 
architectural  or  mechanical  features,  so  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
terference  with  the  use  of  such  features.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  swing  of  doors,  the  opening  of  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  operation  of  electrical  or  heating  devices. 

5.  The  location  of  movable  pieces  of  furniture  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  for  their  compositional  relationship  to  the  fixed 
architectural  features— doors,  windows,  built-in  furniture, 
alcoves,  niches,  mantels,  panelling,  etc. 

6.  An  agreeable  balance  of  high  and  low  pieces  of  furniture 
should  be  introduced.  High  curtained  windows  and  doors 
may  be  substituted  for  high  pieces  of  furniture  in  a  com¬ 
position. 

7.  The  quantity  of  furniture  used  should  not  give  the  effect  of 
either  underfurnishing  or  overcrowding. 

8.  The  distribution  of  the  pieces  should  be  relatively  even.  In 
a  long  room,  one  end  should  not  appear  crowded  and  the 
other  end  bare,  nor  should  one  wall  appear  more  crowded 
than  the  one  opposite. 

9.  Opposite  walls  should  have  similar  groupings,  or,  if  this  is 
not  possible,  they  should  appear  evenly  balanced  in  quantity 
and  arrangement. 

10.  Pictorial  wall  surfaces  (scenic  papers,  mural  decorations, 
tapestries,  large  hanging  pictures)  should  not  be  hidden  by 
furniture  or  other  objects  to  such  a  point  that  their  visibility 
is  marred. 

11.  Furniture  should  be  related  in  scale  to  the  size  of  the  room. 
Large  pieces  of  furniture  creating  heavy  shadows  or  dark 
spots  are  inadvisable  except  in  large  rooms. 

12.  Furniture  placed  with  lines  parallel  to  the  walls  gives  a 
greater  effect  of  unity  in  a  room  than  when  placed  in  diag¬ 
onal  positions. 

The  smaller  a  room  is,  the  more  obvious  becomes  the  furni¬ 
ture  arrangement,  because  there  is  less  possible  choice  of  posi¬ 
tion  for  each  piece.  The  small  room,  however,  is  unlikely 
to  permit  a  oerfect  arrangement  of  furniture,  as  there  is  less 
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opportunitv^  for  studied  composition,  and,  in  placing  the  fur¬ 
niture,  the  decorator  is  often  forced  to  select  between  two 
evils. 

Living  rooms  require  the  greatest  amount  of  study  and  are 
capable  of  the  widest  choice  of  treatments.  Dining  rooms, 
bedrooms,  and  other  smaller  rooms  often  demand  a  more  or 


Conventional  method  of  indicating  walls,  windows,  doors,  mantel, 
and  furniture  arrangement. 


less  Stereotyped  furniture  arrangement,  and  the  interest  must 
be  produced  by  the  particular  charm  of  individual  pieces. 

Living  rooms.  A  living  room  usually  combines  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  salon,  the  old-fashioned  parlor,  the  drawing 
room,  and  the  library.  The  family  uses  it  as  a  common  meet- 
ingplace,  and  in  it  receives  friends  in  either  a  formal  or  an 
informal  way.  There  must  be  a  few  comfortable  chairs  for 
resting,  and  one  chair  near  a  good  light,  for  reading.  There 
should  be  a  large  upholstered  sofa  for  sitting  or  reclining,  or, 
f  the  room  is  formal,  one  that  has  a  wooden  frame  with  up- 
lolstered  seat  and  back.  There  must  also  be  a  group  of  seats 
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arranged  for  conversational  convenience;  and  the  majority  of 
living  rooms  need  at  least  one  table  of  good  size,  several 


Examples  o£  furniture  arrangements  in  two  living  rooms  of 
differing  shape  and  size. 

smaller  ones,  and  a  desk  or  bookcase.  Several  small  chairs 
that  may  easily  be  moved  are  necessary  for  the  temporary 
enlargement  of  conversational  groups.  Radios  and  phono-: 
graphs  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

The  tentative  arrangement  of  the  wall  furniture  should  first 
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be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  wiill  composition, 
but  changes  should  be  considered  to  co-ordinate  it  with  the 
practical  location  of  floor  pieces. 

The  location  of  the  largest  piece  of  furniture  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  first.  This  piece  is  usually  either  the  large  table  or 
the  sofa.  If  the  room  is  small,  it  is  generally  a  disadvantage 
to  put  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  accentuates  the  small  size  of  the  room  and  interferes  with 
circulation.  In  such  a  case,  the  end  or  side  of  the  room  is  a 
better  table  location.  Large  pieces  of  furniture  should  never 
be  placed  diagonally  in  a  corner,  as  useful  floor  space  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  this  manner  and  the  diagonal  line  is  inharmonious 
with  the  wall  lines  of  the  room.  If  the  room  is  sufficiently 
large,  it  is  possible  to  place  the  table  in  the  center,  running 
the  long  way  of  the  room;  this  arrangement,  however,  may 
have  the  disadvantage  of  hiding  the  mantel  treatment.  In  a 
room  of  average  size  a  long  table  is  best  placed  against  the 
wall  or  may  at  times  be  composed  in  conjunction  with  the 
»ofa. 

The  position  of  the  large  sofa  must  be  thought  of  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  of  the  most  important  table.  It  is  not 
idvisable  to  place  the  sofa  diagonally  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  unless  it  is  curved  in  shape.  If  it  is  not  placed  in  front 
3r  at  the  side  of  the  mantel,  with  one  end  projecting  into  the 
room,  it  should  be  placed  against  a  wall,  preferably  centered 
between  two  higher  objects.  The  sofa,  creating  a  long  low 
ine  in  the  composition  of  the  room,  requires  accents  at  each 
md,  and  these  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  high  narrow 
il  nieces  of  furniture,  such  as  bookcases  or  highboys,  or  by  low 
'  pieces  composed  with  pictures,  or  mirrors  above.  As  a  gen- 
{  jral  rule,  a  room  1 3  feet  wide  or  less  should  have  the  center 
loor  area  covered  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  sofa  should  be 
ocated  with  its  back  to  the  wall. 

If  the  wall  space  is  such  as  to  forbid  a  center  wall  location 
dr  the  sofa,  this  will  probably  be  due  to  the  location  of  a 
loor  or  window,  and,  as  such  features  are  high  narrow  motifs 
n  the  wall  composition,  it  will  be  advisable  to  create  balance 
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by  the  addition  of  an  object  of  interest  either  on  the  wall  over 
the  sofa  or  on  the  other  side  of  it.  If  the  sofa  is  placed  facing 
•  a  mantel— this  should  only  be  done  in  reasonably  large  rooms 
—it  is  customary  to  flank  it  by  chairs;  an  agreeable  arrange¬ 
ment  is  also  obtained  by  placing  in  convenient  positions  small 
tables  for  books  and  smoking  materials.  If  the  sofa  is  placed 
perpendicularly  to  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  mantel— a  very 
customary  arrangement— it  is  usual  to  place  opposite  it  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  lighter  chair,  forming  a 
small  group  for  intimate  conversation. 

The  position  of  a  piano,  if  one  is  used,  is  of  importance 
because  of  its  size.  In  small  rooms  there  is  generally  little 
choice  of  location.  Grand  pianos  are  always  preferable  to 
uprights  from  the  decorative  point  of  view.  A  grand  piano 
should  be  placed  with  the  curved  side  toward  the  room,  as 
this  placement  saves  floor  space.  Proper  lighting  of  the  music 
is  also  an  important  consideration,  if  there  is  a  musician  in 
the  family. 

The  secondary  items  of  furniture,  such  as  desks,  tea  tables, 
coffee  tables,  console  tables,  bookcases,  floor  lamps,  and  the 
like,  should  be  placed  according  to  convenience  and  their  part 
in  the  wall  composition.  A  reading  chair,  desk,  or  writing 
table  should  be  located  near  a  window  and  a  lamp.  In  large 
rooms,  separate  groups  of  chairs  or  other  seats  should  be  so 
arranged  and,  if  possible,  so  related  that  two  groups  may  be 
combined  into  one.  The  grouping  of  such  chairs  should  be 
made  around  points  of  interest,  such  as  a  window,  a  mantel, 
a  tapestry,  or  a  large  picture. 

A  detail  often  overlooked  is  the  decorative  effect  that  may 
be  obtained  from  a  bookcase  filled  with  brightly  colored 
books.  This  feature  is  very  common  in  French  work,  in 
which  it  has  been  used  with  great  success.  A  bookcase  filled 
with  books  bound  in  bright  red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  with 
sufficient  gold  tooling  or  titles,  has  the  same  decorative  inter¬ 
est  as  a  mural  decoration  or  tapestry.  Drab  or  dilapidated 
books  have  quite  the  opposite  effect.  For  the  sake  of  the 
preservation  of  fine  books  it  is  useful  to  have  glass  doors  for 
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bookcases,  but  the  use  of  glass  is  esthetically  unfortunate,  as 
it  dulls  the  color  of  the  books,  and  often  causes  a  disagree¬ 
able  reflection  of  light.  # 

Bookcases  in  the  majority  of  period  rooms  should  prefer¬ 
ably  be  built  in  the  wall.  The  first  shelf  should  be  about  2 
feet,  6  inches  from  the  floor,  with  a  closed  cabinet  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  shelves  should  be  carried  to  the  ceiling  or  to 
the  under  side  of  the  cornice.  In  rooms  designed  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  manner,  it  is  customary  to  place  small  shelves  for  books 
and  other  articles  in  every  available  space.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
ble  excuse  for  this  as  a  space-saving  device,  but  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  if  carried  to  excess,  causes  the  room  to  appear 
spotty  and  lacking  in  unity  and  restful  composition. 

On  pages  668  and  670  are  shown  layouts  for  several  living 
rooms  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  In  each  one,  the  view  of 
the  mantel  is  comparatively  free,  and  a  comfortable  conver¬ 
sational  grouping  of  chairs  and  sofas  has  been  assembled  about 
the  most  important  feature.  Free  circulating  space  has  been 
considered,  and  the  walls  balance  symmetrically,  when  pos¬ 
sible.  The  windows  and  doors,  of  course,  are  considered  in 
the  wall  and  floor  compositions.  The  general  principles  indi¬ 
cated  in  these  arrangements  may  be  followed  in  the  majority 
of  living  rooms. 

Dining  rooms.  In  the  average  rectangular  dining  room, 
there  are  two  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  commonly  arranged 
in  standard  positions.  The  table  is  customarily  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  the  sideboard  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  one  of  the  long  walls.  If  there  is  a  mantel,  an  excellent 
balance  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  sideboard  on  the 
opposite  wall,  but  of  course  this  is  not  always  possible.  The 
sideboard  or  dresser  is  generally  the  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room,  and  should  be  a  center  of  interest.  The 
display  of  silver,  fruit,  or  flowers  on  the  top  of  a  sideboard 
should  be  restrained,  and  only  unusually  interesting  china, 
pewter,  or  silver  should  be  displayed  on  shelving  or  dresser. 
The  serving  table  is  secondary,  and  should  be  placed  near  the 
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door  to  the  pantry.  A  screen  may  partially  hide  both  the 
pantry  door  and  the  serving  table,  if  desired. 

The  china  closet,  although  still  used  to  some  extent,  has  lost 
much  t^f  its  former  popularity.  Its  use  is  still  permissible  with 
the  quaint  st>des  of  furniture  and  decoration.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonial  period,  the  china  cabinet  was  usually  a  built-in 
cupboard  forming  part  of  the  wall  treatment,  rather  than  a 
movable  piece  of  furniture.  China,  when  exhibited  in  a  cab¬ 
inet,  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  color  scheme  of  the 
room,  and  only  fine  examples  should  be  displayed. 

There  is  a  considerable  choice  in  the  shapes  of  dining  room 
tables.  While  the  square  or  rectangular  top  is  usually  more 
pleasing  in  appearance,  the  circle  is  more  flexible  in  adapta¬ 
tion  to  use.  Center  pedestal  legs  are  more  convenient,  al¬ 
though  they  never  have  the  same  decorative  value  as  corner 
ones.  Gate-leg  tables  may  be  used  where  the  style  permits, 
but  their  many  supports  may  interfere  with  the  comfort  of 
those  seated  at  the  table. 

Where  the  early  Italian,  Spanish,  or  English  style  is  selected 
for  a  dining  room,  a  refectory  table  in  walnut  or  oak  may  be 
used.  This  type  of  table  is  long  and  narrow,  and  was  orig¬ 
inally  used  in  the  castles  and  monasteries  of  medieval  Europe. 
If  the  style  suitable  for  this  type  of  table  is  carried  out  in  its 
purity,  it  is  necessary  to  have  long,  low  benches  without 
backs,  in  place  of  chairs.  Interesting  in  appearance,  and 
essential  to  the  rigorous  monastic  requirements  of  medieval 
days,  for  daily  use  in  the  present  era  the  backless  bench 
demands  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  esthetic  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  better  to  violate  stylistic  purity  and  replace  the 
backless  bench  with  chairs  of  greater  comfort. 

All  dining  room  chairs  should  be  practical  and  strongly 
built.  They  are  forced  to  stand  much  wear  and  handling. 
Armchairs  may  be  used  at  the  table  ends  to  introduce  variety. 

Bedrooms.  If  a  bedroom  has  been  properly  designed  by 
the  architect,  there  should  be  only  one  place  for  the  location 
of  a  double  bed— the  center  of  a  wall.  Single  beds  may  be 
placed  with  either  their  headboards  or  their  sides  against  the 
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wall.  The  latter  position  will  often  appear  to  give  a  greater 
amount  of  unoccupied  floor  space.  Modern  beds  are  fre¬ 
quently  designed  rather  low,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  place 
them  on  a  platform  raised  one  or  two  steps  above  the  floor. 

Several  practical  points  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  locating  a  bed.  It  is  better  for  a  person  not 
to  face  a  window  when  lying  down;  and  proper  ventilation 
should  be  obtainable  without  a  direct  draught  on  the  sleeper. 
If  the  room  is  small,  it  is  better  to  place  a  bed  so  that  it  does 
not  divide  the  room  in  two,  but  leaves  what  vacant  space 
there  is  at  one  end  or  one  side.  If  the  bed  is  handsomely 
carved  or  painted,  and  the  space  is  suflicient,  it  should  be 
placed  so  that  on  entering  the  room  one  may  obtain  a  direct 
view  of  the  footboard  and  headboard,  rather  than  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Twin  beds,  if  parallel,  should  be  placed  at 
least  1 6  inches  apart. 

Style  in  bed  design  is  as  varied  as  in  the  design  of  any  other 
kind  of  furniture.  The  four-poster  was  designed  to  carry 
the  canopy  and  curtains  that  were  essential  for  warmth  and 
comfort.  The  French  often  placed  their  beds  in  alcoves, 
over  which  curtains  were  drawn  at  night.  In  many  cases  an 
alcove  was  actually  built  around  a  bed,  and  closets  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  its  side  to  fill  the  occupied  space.  In  others,  a 
large  crown  or  canopy  was  placed  high  upon  the  wall  over 
the  center  of  the  bed;  from  this  hung  curtains  that  were 
drawn  back  during  the  day. 

There  is  a  modern  tendency  to  give  less  decorative  impor¬ 
tance  to  headboards  and  footboards.  Many  decorators  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  omit  them  entirely,  using  only  a  box  spring  and 
mattress  supported  on  a  wooden  or  textile-covered  frame¬ 
work.  The  decorative  effect  is  obtained  by  featuring  a  hand¬ 
some  bedcover  and  ornamental  pillows,  possibly  with  the 
addition  of  a  draped  canopy  or  wall  mirror. 

The  bureau,  dresser,  chiffonier,  or  chifforobe  may  be 
placed  where  convenient,  applying  as  far  as  possible  the  rules 
of  wall  composition.  A  night  table  next  to  the  bed,  for 
lamps  or  books,  a  comfortable  chair,  small  chairs,  and  a 
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chaise-longue  or  sofa  should  be  used,  if  possible.  Separate 
dressing  rooms  with  dressing  tables,  cabinets,  closets,  drawers, 
and  other  storage  spaces  are  always  advisable,  if  space  permits. 


Examples  o£  furniture  arrangements  in  two  very  small  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  and  bedrooms. 


Halls.  The  furnishing  of  an  entrance  hall,  foyer,  or  stair 
hall  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  space  to  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Sometimes  such  a  room  is  merely  a  landing  for  the 
stairs  or  an  inside  vestibule  with  coat  closets;  while  in  a  large 
house  this  room  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  rules  to  follow  in  its  furnishing  are  much  the 
same  as  for  the  living  room,  except  that  there  is  usually  a 
little  less  of  the  personal  touch.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
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reception  room,  where  less  intimate  visitors  may  be  enter¬ 
tained. 

When  the  entrance  hall  is  very  small,  as  it  often  is  in  city 
apartments,  a  small  table  and  mirror  may  fill  all  the  space 
that  is  not  used  for  passing.  Coat  and  hat  racks  or  hooks 
and  cane  and  umbrella  stands  should  never  be  noticeable. 
The  entrance  hall  of  the  average  residence  permits  a  small 
grouping,  generally  a  symmetrical  grouping  of  chairs  and  one 
or  two  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture.  It  has  become  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  a  wall  or  console  table  for  this  purpose;  if  the 
hall  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  large  sofa  may  also  be  introduced. 
Above  the  console  table  may  be  placed  a  picture,  mirror,  or 
other  hanging.  This  grouping  is  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  the  selection  of  the  individual  pieces  to 
be  used  is  a  question  of  unity  in  character  and  color  harmony. 

The  secondary  rooms.  The  treatment  of  libraries,  sun- 
rooms,  porches,  nurseries,  recreation  rooms,  boudoirs,  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  powder  rooms  is  a  matter  of  selecting  furnish¬ 
ings  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  the  room  and  arranging  these 
according  to  the  principles  of  wall  composition  and  con¬ 
venience. 

A  library  is  intended  for  the  storage  of  books  and  con¬ 
veniences  for  reading,  writing,  and  studying.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  built-in  book  shelves  if  possible,  and  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  place  them  above  low  cabinets.  Shelving  should 
be  carried  to  the  ceiling  in  most  cases.  If  the  ceiling  is  too 
high,  cabinets  for  unused  documents  should  be  built  above 
the  reach  level.  Book  shelves  should  not  be  so  long  that  they 
sag  when  filled.  They  should  be  about  %  inch  thick,  and 
not  over  3  feet  long.  Lighting  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  titles  may  be  easily  read.  A  writing  or  study  desk 
and  a  reading  chair  or  two  should  be  located  near  daylight, 
with  proper  lights  for  evening  use.  A  sofa  and  tables  for 
magazines  and  for  smoking  and  drinking  equipment  should 
be  used,  if  there  is  space.  The  accessories,  such  as  pictures 
or  ornaments,  should  reflect  the  interests  of  the  owner.  Lit- 
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crary  prints,  autographs,  maps,  etchings,  and  other  pictures 
of  either  serious  or  humorous  character  may  he  used. 

The  smiYOOiu  is  an  invention  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
sun  on  cold  winter  days.  It  also  gives  an  opportunity  to 
bring  part  of  the  garden  into  the  house  when  outdoor  living 
is  inclement.  Southern  exposure  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  profuse  use  of  winter  plants  and  flowers  is  logical.  Sun- 
rooms  should  be  treated  informally,  with  permanent  floors  in 
tile,  brick,  or  linoleum.  Inexpensive  waterproof  floor  cover¬ 
ings  may  be  used.  The  furniture  may  be  limited  to  seating 
accommodations  and  small  tables.  Garden  furniture  in  metal, 
\^dcker,  and  reed  is  suitable,  and  upholstered  furniture  cov¬ 
ered  with  informal  or  waterproof  materials  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive.  If  a  view  through  the  sunroom  windows  is  attractive, 
the  furniture  should  be  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  this 
feature. 

The  nursery  and  child’’ s  playroom  is  intended  for  many 
uses.  It  sometimes  serves  for  eating  and  sleeping  as  well  as 
for  playing,  and  a  careful  layout  of  both  built-in  features  and 
movable  furniture  is  essential.  Decorations  may  be  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  temporary  and  inexpensive  type,  since  changes  will 
be  necessary  as  the  child  grows.  In  the  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  sunlight,  and 
the  storage  shelves  and  cabinets  should  be  placed  in  the  darker 
portions  of  the  room.  The  room  should  be  planned  so  that 
there  will  be  a  proper  place  for  all  toys  or  equipment,  to 
impress  the  child  with  system  and  order.  Simplicity  in  all 
features,  and  plain,  washable  surfaces  and  materials  are  essen¬ 
tial.  The  scale  of  everything  in  the  room  should  be  suited 
to  the  child’s  age.  The  principal  decorative  interest  of  a 
child’s  room  should  be  in  color,  although  suitable  patterns 
may  also  be  used  to  a  limited  degree.  Excess  of  pattern  is 
just  as  fatiguing  to  the  young  person  as  it  is  to  the  adult. 

The  recreation  room  should  be  furnished  with  strong,  dur¬ 
able  furniture,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  room  should 
lend  itself  to  easy  care  and  cleaning.  Cheerfulness,  gaiety, 

'  and  humor— and  theatrical  effect,  if  desired— may  be  expressed 
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in  the  decoration.  1  here  should  be  ample  storage  space  for 
the  equipment  of  the  various  indoor  and  outdoor  games, 
pastimes,  and  hobbies  of  interest  to  the  family.  What  furni¬ 
ture  outside  of  game  equipment  is  used  should  be  for  comfort 
and  rest.  This  is  the  room  par  excellence  for  the  radio  or 
phonograph.  A  very  careful  plan  must  be  made  for  suitable 
lighting  equipment  for  this  room. 

Dresshig  rooms  mid  ponjoder  rooms  are  primarily  rooms  for 
utilitarian  purposes.  Usually  small,  they  should  contain 
every  convenience  required  in  their  use.  Triple  mirrors, 
dressing  tables,  closets,  comfortable  chairs  or  sofas,  and  ample 
illumination  are  necessities.  Since  they  are  for  temporary 
use,  they  may  be  gay  in  character,  but  should  not  be  too 
personal. 

Studying  furniture  arrangement.  A  perfect  arrangement 
of  furniture,  entirely  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  a  room  and 
satisfactorily  fulfilling  all  requirements,  is  frequently  an  im¬ 
possibility  because  of  some  local  condition  or  because  of  the 
shape  of  the  room.  It  is  often  necessary  to  balance  one  evil 
against  another,  and  the  decorator  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  which  is  the  lesser. 

When  a  decorator  wishes  to  study  the  possibilities  of  fur¬ 
niture  arrangement  in  a  room,  the  best  method  is  to  lay  out 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  floor  plan  of  the  room,  giving  the 
exact  dimensions  in  all  directions.  This  is  generally  done  at 
a  scale  of  inch  to  i  foot.  A  distance  of  i  inch  on  the  plan 
is  then  the  equivalent  of  4  feet.  The  windows  and  doors 
must  be  correctly  located,  and  the  correct  width  marked 
upon  the  plan.  It  is  also  customary  to  show  the  direction 
of  the  swing  of  doors,  or  of  casement  windows  if  these  are 
used.  This  is  important,  so  that  space  may  be  left  for  the 
doors  or  windows  to  open  without  interfering  with  the  furni¬ 
ture.  A  typical  floor  plan  made  on  this  scale  is  shown  on 
page  66 j.  The  furniture  may  be  indicated  by  small  pieces 
of  cardboard  which  may  be  moved  around  at  will  until  a 
proper  arrangement  is  found.  In  drawing  the  furniture  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  the  shape  and 
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size'  of  the  floor  area  that  each  piece  of  furniture  would 
cover.  The  pieces  of  cardboard  may  then  be  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  that  they  are  intended 
to  indicate.  After  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  has  been  decided  upon,  a  pencil  line  may  be  drawn  on 
the  plan  around  each  piece  of  cardboard,  thus  producing  a 
permanent  sketch. 
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COLOR  AND  COLOR  SCHEMES 


The  source  of  color.  Science  has  proved  that  all  color 
comes  from  rays  of  light.  The  white  rays  of  sunlight 
may  be  separated  as  they  are  in  the  rainbow  or  mechanically 
subdivided  by  a  prismatic  lens  giving  a  colored  band  called 
a  spectrum.  (The  dominant  spectral  colors  in  the  rainbow 
are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red;  but 
there  are  many  intermediate  hues.)  Conversely,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  spectral  colors  produces  white.  This  does  not  hold 
true  for  paint  colors;  for  when  paint  colors  corresponding  to 
the  spectral  colors  are  mixed  together,  the  result  is  a  dark 
gray. 

Each  material  in  nature  has  the  capacity  of  absorbing  one 
or  more  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  ray  of  white  light.  The  rays 
that  are  not  absorbed  are  reflected  to  the  human  eye,  and  the 
object  then  is  said  to  be  the  color  of  the  nonabsorbed  rays. 
A  leaf,  for  example,  absorbs  the  red  rays  and  reflects  only 
the  blue  and  yellow  rays,  making  it  appear  green.  An  excep¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  chemical  compound  known  as  white  lead, 
which  absorbs  no  rays  and  therefore  reflects  all  the  rays  of 
light  appearing  white  to  the  human  eye.  Carbon  or  soot  from 
a  wick  flame  absorbs  all  the  rays  and  therefore  appears  black. 
If  in  a  dark  room,  a  red  light  is  thrown  on  a  green  leaf,  the 
leaf  will  absorb  the  red  light.  Since  there  are  no  blue  or 
yellow  rays  thrown  upon  it,  the  leaf  will  reflect  no  rays  but 
will  appear  black,  even  though  the  surrounding  areas  may 
appear  red.  If  a  white  light  is  thrown  on  the  leaf  it  will 
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appear  green,  reflecting  the  blue  and  yellow  rays  contained 
in  the  light. 

Rays  coming  from  artificial  light  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  coming  from  the  sun,  except  that  they 
are  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  strength. 

The  sun’s  rays  have  other  characteristics  besides  those  of 
color.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  heat-rays,  which 
increase  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Fortunately, 
the  atmosphere  absorbs  and  tempers  many  of  these  rays; 
otherwise,  habitation  on  the  earth  would  be  unbearable.  The 
sun’s  rays  are  hottest  when  the  atmosphere  is  of  least  depth. 
Since  the  sun  is  directly  above  us  in  summer,  its  rays  then 
reach  us  through  the  shortest  distance  of  atmospheric  depth; 
but  In  winter  the  sun  is  at  a  low  angle,  and  its  rays  penetrate 
a  greater  atmospheric  depth,  giving  us  a  lower  temperature. 
Red  and  yellow  light  rays  are  stimulating  and  promote  life 
and  growth  in  nature.  The  sun’s  rays  also  contain  an  actinic 
property  that  causes  chemical  changes.  The  blue,  violet,  and 
green  rays  affect  the  photographic  plate,  cause  skin  to  tan 
and  textiles  and  paint  to  fade.  They  are  the  destructive  rays 
of  sunlight,  preventing  growth  and  causing  disintegration. 
The  peculiar  distribution  of  these  rays  explains  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  the  values  and  effects  of  various  colors  in 
the  photograph.  A  shade  of  yellow  or  red  will  photograph 
much  darker  in  appearance  than  a  blue  of  similar  strength. 
Other  properties  in  light  rays  are  brought  to  practical  use  in 
motion  picture  sound  films,  in  the  X  ray,  in  electronics,  and 
in  the  mechanics  of  radio  activity. 

The  color  problem  in  interior  decoration.  A  knowledge 
of  the  original  source  of  color  is  useful  to  the  colorist  in 
helping  him  realize  the  importance  and  influence  of  light 
upon  any  color  scheme  he^  may  develop  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

The  decorator  produces  his  color  scheme  by  using  objects 
or  surfaces  in  natural  color,  such  as  woodwork  and  marble; 
or  materials,  the  colors  of  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
manufacturer  and  are  limited  in  range,  such  as  in  porcelains, 
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textiles,  and  w  allpapers;  or  surfaces  that  are  to  be  colored 
by  paint,  stains  or  dyes  for  which  the  decorator  has  an  un¬ 
limited  range  of  selection.  The  problem  is  to  select  colors 
to  develop  a  harmony  that  will  be  pleasing  in  appearance  and 
produce  a  desired  psychological  and  emotional  reaction  upon 
those  w  ho  observe  it.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  principles  of  color  harmony  to  a  formula  by  means 
of  charts.  These  have  been  found  to  be  of  limited  value  to 
the  decorator.  Charts  are  not  used  by  experienced  artists, 
and  their  use  by  the  beginner  has  the  danger  of  preventing 
development  of  ability  in  color  selection  by  methods  of  rea¬ 
soning  and  visual  reactions.  Designers  of  textiles,  wallpapers, 
and  posters  may  sometimes  use  charts  for  preliminary  tests 
of  color  combinations  because  in  such  designs  colors  are  used 
in  comparatively  small  areas  and  are  visualized  in  the  same 
light.  The  decorator  has  a  more  complicated  problem,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  colors  used  in  a  room  are  on  surfaces  that  stand 
at  a  variety  of  angles,  vary  in  texture,  and  receive  different 
degrees  and  character  of  light.  Interior  decorators  must  use 
a  set  of  guiding  principles  that  will  enable  them  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  desired  character  of  the  room,  contribute  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  satisfaction,  and  express  the  personality  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant. 

Characteristics  of  color.  All  pigment  colors  have  four 
dominant  characteristics.  These  are  hue,  chromatic  value, 
tonal  value,  and  finish.  Hue  refers  to  the  color  itself,  such  as 
red,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  etc.  The  hue  is  the  same  whether 
the  color  is  light  or  dark,  brilliant  or  dull.  Pink  is  a  red  hue, 
tan  and  brown  orange  hues.  Chromatic  value  refers  to  the 
intensity  or  brilliance  of  a  color.  The  most  brilliant  colors  are 
those  of  strong  chromatic  values.  As  brilliant  colors  may  be 
dulled  by  the  addition  of  gray,  black,  or  white,  the  relative 
proximity  to  their  strongest  brilliance  is  called  their  degree  of 
neutrality.  Tonal  value  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  relative 
strength  of  a  color  in  terms  of  being  light  or  dark.  Colors 
containing  much  white  are  those  of  light  tonal  value  and  are 
called  tints,  and,  conversely,  those  containing  black  are  colors 
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of  dark  tonal  value  and  are  called  shades,  A  sky-blue  is  a  tint 
of  a  brilliant  blue,  and  a  dark  brown  is  a  shade  of  orange.  A 
white  that  shows  a  slight  evidence  of  another  hue  is  called  an 
off -'white  and  a  slightly  hued  black  is  called  an  off-black.  The 
brilliant  colors  vary  in  their  tonal  values.  The  most  brilliant 
yellow  is  a  comparatively  light  tonal  value;  a  bright  red  is  a 
medium  tonal  value  and  a  bright  blue  a  slightly  darker  tonal 
value  than  the  red.  Finish  refers  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  luster,  gloss,  or  light  reflection  of  a  colored  surface.  The 
presence  of  luster  is  usually  called  a  sheen  or  glaze.  In  the 
absence  of  luster  the  color  is  called  mat.  The  complement  of 
any  color  is  the  color  or  combination  of  colors  that  is  lacking 
in  the  original  color  to  produce  the  complete  range  of  colors 
in  the  spectrum.  In  the  color  wheel  on  page  685,  comple¬ 
mentary  colors  are  shown  in  the  sectors  directly  opposite 
each  other.  In  practice  this  is  simplified  as  follows: 


Color 

Complement 

Red 

Blue  -f-  yellow  =  green 

Orange 

Blue 

Yellow 

Red  -f  blue  =  violet 

Green 

Red 

Blue 

Red  -f-  yellow  =  orange 

Violet 

Yellow 

The  three  pigments  red,  blue,  and  yellow  when  combined 
in  paint  colors  will  produce  a  dark  gray.  Two  of  them 
mixed  in  approximately  equal  quantities  will  produce  other 
definite  colors  (orange,  green,  or  violet).  But  if  the  third 
is  added,  the  original  combination  will  become  neutralized 
or  approach  a  gray.  This  is  what  is  termed  neutralization  by 
a  complement,  and  the  increasing  approach  to  gray  is  called 
the  degree  of  neutrality  of  the  color.  Neutralization  by 
means  of  a  complement  will  tend  to  darken  the  tonal  value 
so  that  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  add  some  white.  But 
this  method  of  neutralization  tends  to  maintain  the  chromatic 
strength  of  a  color  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  adding  gray  or 
black  as  described  below.  It  is  therefore  often  preferred  by 
artists.  Since  practically  all  house  paints  are  pigments  added 
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to  white  lend  ns  n  hnse,  this  nutomnticnlly  cniises  them  to  be¬ 
come  tints,  nnd  ns  n  gencrnl  rule  tints  nre  used  for  the  great 
mnjority  of  interior  color  schemes. 


Color  wheel  showing  the  24  basic  colors  in  their  proper  relationship. 
Colors  that  are  complementary  are  opposite  each  other.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  for  the  mixture  of  pigment  colors  only.  Colors  from 
light-rays  vary  in  their  complements  from  those  shown  above.  The 
arrangement  is  for  hues  of  full  chroma  or  equal  tonal  value.  Each 
hue  is  subject  to  an  infinite  number  of  neutralized  gradations  toward 
both  white  and  black. 

Colors  may  also  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  gray, 
black,  or  white,  so  that  all  tints  and  shades  of  colors  are  also 
neutral.  Black  pigment  should  be  used  very  sparingly  in 
neutralizing  colors,  since  it  has  the  darkest  chroma  of  all  pig¬ 
ments  and  tends  to  submerge  the  chromatic  value  of  the 
other  colors  very  rapidly.  Some  gray  and  black  pigments 
contain  a  small  amount  of  blue.  When  they  are  mixed  with 
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yellow  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  greenish  hue.  To 
counteract  this,  a  small  amount  of  orange— the  complement 
of  blue— must  be  added  to  the  mixture.  When  gray  or  black 
is  mixed  with  red,  the  red  will  sometimes  turn  purplish. 
Yellow  or  orange  must  then  be  added.  Browns,  which  are 
made  most  simply  by  mixing  orange  with  black,  may  turn 
yellowish  or  reddish,  depending  upon  which  color  dominates 
in  the  particular  orange  pigment  used.  A  small  amount  of 
blue  may  be  added  to  a  brown  mixture,  but  too  much  will 
cause  the  warmth  of  the  brown  to  disappear.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  of  this  book  shows  a  range  of  colors  neutralized  to  the 
proper  degree  for  background  use. 

Because  the  chemical  constituents  of  pigments  differ,  the 
mixing  of  paint  colors  does  not  always  work  out  in  practice 
as  the  theory  would  indicate.  There  are,  for  instance,  many 
different  blue  pigments,  some  having  a  slight  tinge  of  green 
and  others  having  a  slight  tinge  of  red.  The  mixture  of  these 
tinges  with  a  second  color  would  of  course  give  a  slightly 
different  result.  The  only  accurate  method  of  obtaining 
mixed  colors  is  by  trial  and  error  and  the  correction  of  un¬ 
wanted  tinges  by  adding  their  complements. 

As  colors  are  increasingly  neutralized  they  develop  greater 
harmony  with  each  other,  because  they  gradually  approach 
the  same  color,  i.e.,  white,  black,  or  gray.  The  degree  of 
neutralization  in  colors  that  are  to  be  used  in  close  proximity 
is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  artist,  who  must  take 
into  account  the  color  effect  he  wishes  to  produce.  He  must 
avoid  monotony,  but  introduce  relief  and  variety  only  to  a 
point  where  they  do  not  begin  to  fatigue.  T here  is  no  more 
important  point  for  the  decorator  to  keep  in  mind  in  plan¬ 
ning  color  schemes  for  rooms  than  the  analysis  of  the  degree 
of  neutralization  of  the  colors  that  he  intends  to  use.  Strong 
chromatic  values  in  color  schemes  invariably  become  offen¬ 
sive  and  tiresome. 

Classification  of  colors.  An  infinite  number  of  colors  can 
be  produced  by  combining  red,  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  white 
in  varying  proportions,  but  there  are  in  practice  only  24 
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basic  colors  of  full  chroma  value  with  a  sufficient  variation  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Since  each  of  these  basic  colors, 
however,  can  be  neutralized  to  at  least  40  noticeable  and  dif¬ 
ferent  tints  or  shades,  there  are  about  1,000  different  and 
easily  distinguishable  colors  available  to  the  decorator. 

The  24  basic  colors  are  divided  into  what  are  termed  pri¬ 
maries,  secondaries,  tertiaries,  and  quaternaries.  These  di¬ 
visions,  indicated  on  the  color  wheel  on  page  685,  are  as 
follows: 

3  Primaries:  Blue,  red,  and  yellow  at  strongest  chroma. 

3  Secondaries:  A  combination  of  any  two  primaries  at 
strongest  chroma,  i.e.: 

Violet,  a  combination  of  blue  and  red 
Orange,  a  combination  of  red  and  yellow 
Green,  a  combination  of  yellow  and  blue 

6  Tertiaries:  A  combination  of  a  secondary  color  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  one  of  its  constituent  primaries  at 
strongest  chroma.  The  generally  accepted  designations  are: 

Plum  or  blue  violet 
Mulberry  or  red  violet 
Russet  or  red  orange 
Flame  or  yellow  orange 
Citron  or  yellow  green 
Slate  or  blue  green 

12  Quaternaries:  A  combination  of  a  tertiary  with  either 
its  constituent  primary  or  secondary  at  strongest  chroma. 
There  are  no  standardized  names  for  these  intermediate  hues 
and  they  vary  only  slightly  from  their  adjoining  hues.  They 
may  best  be  designated  by  coupling  the  name  of  the  tertiary 
with  its  additional  admixture,  such  as  blue  plum,  violet  plum, 
yellow  citron,  greenish  citron,  etc. 

One  may,  in  theory,  continue  indefinitely  the  combina¬ 
tions  in  varying  proportions  of  these  24  basic  colors,  but  the 
results  would  differ  so  slightly  that  for  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  disregarded.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  combine  colors  that  are  close  to  each 
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Other  on  the  color  wheel  to  produce  another  color  of  strong 
chromatic  value.  If  opposite  colors  are  combined,  they  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other  and  the  result  will  approach  a  gray. 

The  basic  colors  can  be  neutralized  into  shades  and  tints. 
The  shades,  if  produced  by  the  addition  of  black,  are  limited. 
The  chroma  of  both  blue  and  red  is  relatively  dark,  so  that 
when  these  colors  are  mixed  with  black,  the  color  disappears 
very  rapidly.  In  producing  shades  of  these  colors  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  use  dark  gray,  since  it  produces  a  more  gradual  neu¬ 
tralization.  Yellow,  flame,  and  orange  are  of  comparatively 
light  chroma  and  counteract  more  strongly  the  depth  of  the 
chroma  of  the  black;  gradual  shades  of  these  colors  may  there¬ 
fore  be  developed,  giving  a  great  range  of  browns,  mustards, 
and  sometimes  greenish  hues.  The  tints  being  made  by  ad¬ 
mixtures  of  white— a  color  of  lightest  chroma  and  tonal  value 
—permits  the  development  of  many  different  tonal  values  for 
every  hue  up  to  an  off-white. 

Other  colors  with  which  a  decorator  has  to  deal  are  the 
grays.  These  can  be  produced  either  by  mixing  the  three 
primary  pigments  in  approximately  equal  quantity,  or  by 
combining  black  and  white  in  various  amounts  to  produce 
different  tonal  values  of  gray.  In  mixing  the  three  primaries 
with  white,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  prevent  one 
of  the  colors  from  dominating,  and  this  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  the  lighter  tints,  so  that  each  gray  will  differ  slightly 
in  hue.  White  is  of  course  extensively  used  by  decorators, 
but  usually  in  an  off-white  tint.  Pure  white  is  rather  glaring. 
White  harmonizes  with  almost  any  combination  of  stronger 
hues.  Black  should  be  used  with  discretion.  It  is  best  em¬ 
ployed  in  generally  dark  color  schemes  where  its  strongly 
contrasting  value  does  not  make  it  too  striking.  It  can  be 
used  in  small  areas,  such  as  trimmings,  edgings,  weltings,  and 
ornaments,  to  accentuate  the  adjoining  hues.^ 

1  A  color  chart  outline  is  given  on  page  696  for  the  use  of  the  student.  This  chart 
should  be  enlarged  about  four  times  and  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  or  illustra¬ 
tion  board.  Its  execution  will  indicate  to  the  student  the  various  hues  with  the 
methods  and  possibilities  of  neutralization  and  the  completed  chart  will  be  valuable 
in  selecting  colors  for  the  preparation  of  color  schemes  and  harmonies.  The  chart  has 
been  simplified  to  indicate  only  the  pure  and  neutralized  primaries,  secondaries,  and 
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Color  terminology.  Because  the  number  of  possible  colors 
or  color  combinations  is  unlimited,  no  complete  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  names  is  possible.  Even  if  one  could  designate  exact 
colors  by  some  simple  scientific  formula,  it  would  be  of  little 
value  to  colorists  because  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  ex¬ 
act  colors  in  the  mind.  The  names  of  colors  convey  various 
ideas  to  everyone,  and  even  different  manufacturers’  samples 
using  the  same  designation  vary  greatly  in  hue. 

The  naming  of  colors  is  usually  according  to  one  of  two 
svstems.  One  system  limits  itself  to  the  names  of  the  actual 
chemical  pigments  that  the  house  painter  uses  in  mixing  his 
paints.  The  average  house  painter  uses  at  most  only  about  a 
dozen  of  these  pigments  and  frequently  limits  himself  to  three 
or  four.  Most  paint  colors  are  produced  by  mixing  one  or 
more  of  these  few  pigments  with  additional  white,  gray,  or 
black,  but  such  mixtures  have  no  names  except  as  designated 
by  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  second  system. 

The  second  system  is  that  followed  by  decorators,  colorists, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  paints,  textiles,  papers,  etc.,  who 
try  to  stimulate  sales  appeal  by  interesting  names.  These 
names  frequently  change  with  changes  in  fashion.  Romance, 
flowers,  poetry,  precious  stones,  and  French  terms  are  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  this  method  of  naming  colors.  The 
most  frequent  terms  used  by  decorators  for  color  designations 
are  given  below: 


Absinthe 

Ashes  of  roses 

Buff 

Chinese  red 

Adam  green 

Aquamarine 

Burgundy 

Chocolate 

Amber . 

Aubergine 

Cafe-au-lait 

Citron 

Amber  gray 

Bay 

Canary 

Colonial  blue 

American  beauty 

Beige 

Candy  pink 

Colonial  yellow 

Amethyst 

Blue 

Celadon 

Copper 

Apple  green 

Bottle  green 

Cerise 

Coral 

Apricot 

Brick  red 

Chartreuse 

Cream 

Ash  gray 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Crimson 

tertiaries.  The  three  primary  pigments,  the  three  secondary  pigments,  white,  and 
gray  may  be  purchased  at  any  art  store.  The  tertiaries  may  be  made  by  combining 
the  primaries  and  secondaries.  Poster  or  tempera  colors  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  convenient  for  this  purpose,  since  they  are  opaque,  mix  with 
water,  and  dry  quickly.  Water  colors  are  transparent  and  will  not  give  the  effect  of 
ordinary  house  paint;  and  oil  colors  are  too  slow  in  drying. 
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Cucumber 

Lettuce 

Pearl  gray 

Sapphire 

Delft  blue 

Lilac  . 

Periwinkle 

Scarlet 

Dusty  pink 

Lime 

Pink 

Shell  pink 

Ecru 

Maroon 

Plum 

Silver  gray 

Eggplant 

Mauve 

Pomegranate 

Sky  blue 

Eggshell 

Mimosa 

Pompeian  red 

Slate 

Fawn 

Moss  green 

Powder  blue 

Smoke  gray 

Flame 

Mulberry 

Primrose 

Stone  gray 

Flesh  pink 

Navy  blue 

Pure  gray 

Tan 

French  gray 

Nile  green 

Putty 

Tangerine 

Garnet 

Nutmeg 

Red-pepper 

Taupe 

Havana 

Ochre 

Robin’s-egg  blue 

Tete-de-negre 

Heliotrope 

Off-white 

Rose  pink 

Tobacco 

Henna 

Olive  green 

Rose  pompadour 

Turquoise 

Indigo 

Oyster  white 

Royal  purple 

Verdigris 

Jade  green 

Parchment 

Ruby 

Verdure 

Juniper 

Pea  soup 

Russet 

Violet 

Lavender 

Peach 

Salmon 

Wedgwood  blue 

Pigment  Colors.  The  pigments  used  to  produce  the  paint 
colors  are  listed  here  with  their  characteristics: 


REDS 

Alizarin  crimson—K  strong  red  with  a  bluish  cast.  A  coal-tar 
color  that  mixes  poorly  with  earth  colors,  such  as  sienna, 
ochre,  or  chrome  yellow.  Good  for  producing  rose  hues  with 
white  or  purple,  and  violet  hues  with  ultramarine  or  cobalt 
blue. 

English  vermilion— K.  brilliant  red  with  a  yellowish  cast.  Made 
from  chromate  of  lead.  Does  not  mix  well  with  the  cadmiums, 
ultramarine  blue,  or  alizarin  crimson.  Good  for  mixing  with 
yellows  to  produce  orange.  The  American  vermilion  has  a 
more  bluish  cast. 

Carmine— k.  brilliant  red  made  from  cochineal  insects.  Strong 
for  tinting  but  very  transparent. 

Indian  red— An  earth  or  metal  color  with  a  brownish  cast.  Not 
good  for  combination  with  yellow  or  blue. 

BLUES 

Prussian  blue— A  strong  tinting  blue,  very  dark  with  a  greenish 
cast.  Good  for  producing  brilliant  greens  when  combined 
with  yellow. 
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Cobalt  blue— A  strong  blue  w  ith  a  reddish  cast.  Good  for  mix¬ 
ing  w  ith  all  colors  but  especially  good  for  producing  violets 
and  purples. 

Cerulean  blue— A  strong  blue  with  a  greenish  cast.  Produces  a 
brilliant  green  w  hen  combined  wdth  yellow. 

Ultraniaruie—SomtXAm&s  called  French  blue.  It  has  a  reddish 
cast  and  makes  a  beautiful  purple  when  mixed  with  alizarin 
crimson. 

YELLOW^S 

Cadnmnn— An  excellent  yellow  that  mixes  well  with  all  colors 
except  chromes  and  American  vermilion.  Makes  good  greens 
or  oranges.  Should  not  be  used  with  white  lead.  Manufac¬ 
tured  in  four  tones:  pale  yellow,  cadmium  yellow,  deep  yellow, 
and  orange. 

Chrome— A  color  made  from  lead  derivatives  manufactured  in 
four  tones:  light,  lemon,  medium,  and  orange.  A  reddish  cast 
that  combines  well  with  reds  to  produce  orange  but  does  not 
mix  w^ell  with  ultramarine.  Mixes  well  with  white  lead. 

Yello-iu  ochre— An  earth  color  with  a  reddish  brown  cast.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  producing  tans,  creams,  buffs,  and  olive  green.  Has 
a  tendency  to  be  a  little  muddy  in  appearance. 

GREENS 

Viridian,  also  known  as  Emeraude— A  very  brilliant  green  with  a 
yellowish  cast.  Excellent  for  mixing  with  all  other  colors. 

Emerald  green— A  very  brilliant  green  with  a  bluish  cast.  Diffi¬ 
cult  to  mix  with  other  colors  but  an  excellent  color  when  used 
alone.  It  is  very  poisonous. 

BROWNS 

Ka^  sienna— Y&ry  similar  to  yellow  ochre.  Has  high  tinting 
strength.  Is  very  clear  and  transparent.  An  earth  color. 

Burnt  sienna— A  dark  reddish  brown  with  characteristics  similar 
to  raw  sienna.  An  earth  color. 

Eav:)  umber-A  dark  greenish  brown  of  great  tinting  strength. 
Produces  very  clear  tints  when  mixed  with  white.  An  earth 
color. 

Burnt  Characteristics  similar  to  raw  umber  but  darker 

and  bluer.  An  earth  color. 
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Van  Dyke  brown— K  dark  rich  purplish  brown  with  high  tinting 
strength.  Very  transparent.  Its  tints  have  a  lavender  cast.  An 
earth  color. 

BLACKS 

Lamp  black— from  the  smoke  of  burning  oils.  A  jet  black 
that  is  good  for  producing  grays  when  mixed  with  white. 
Ivory  black— M.2idt  from  bone  charcoal.  Excellent  to  use  as  a 
solid  color. 

WHITES 

White  lead— An  excellent  base  for  all  colors.  Has  a  tendency  to 
turn  yellow  with  age. 

Zinc  white— A  permanent  white,  used  by  artists.  Mixes  well 
with  all  colors.  Has  a  tendency  to  become  brittle  if  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

Permanency  of  pigment  colors.  The  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents  of  pigments  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  sources;  and  many  synthetic  or  aniline 
colors  have  a  coal-tar  origin.  Some  of  these  have  a  tendency 
to  fade  or  to  change  hue.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  non¬ 
fugitive  pigments  when  permanent  color  work  is  planned. 
Some  pigments  are  fugitive  only  when  combined  with  cer¬ 
tain  others.  The  quality  of  pigments  made  by  the  different 
paint  manufacturers  varies  greatly,  so  that  no  accurate  indi¬ 
cation  may  be  given  as  to  the  permanency  of  all  colors.  In 
general,  however,  the  list  given  below  may  be  followed: 

Fermanent—R^2iw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  ultramarine  blue,  cobalt 
blue,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  yellow  ochre.  Van  Dyke 
brown,  ivory,  lamp  black,  vermilion. 

Semipermanent— Chromt  yellow,  green,  cadmium  yellow,  Indian 
red,  Venetian  red. 

Fugitive— crimson  lake,  madders,  Prussian  blue,  ceru¬ 
lean  blue. 

White  lead  makes  a  poor  chemical  mixture  when  combined 
with  ultramarine  blue,  cobalt  blue,  English  vermilion,  and 
chrome  yellows.  When  using  oil  paints,  it  is  better  to  com¬ 
bine  these  pigments  with  zinc  white  for  tinting. 
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Symbolism  and  psychology  of  colors.  Colors  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  a  psychological  ehect  and  produce  certain  thoughts 
or  eiuotions.  \\  hether  this  is  due  to  some  inborn  element  in 
the  human  mind  or  wltether  it  has  merely  developed  through 
long  association  is  not  known.  Theatrical  producers  have 
studied  the  association  of  colors  with  emotional  reactions  to 
a  greater  extent  than  other  artists,  but  decorators  have,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  used  the  generally  accepted  associated 
thoughts.  Light,  cool  colors,  such  as  turquoise,  robin’s-egg 
blue,  lavender,  and  light  foliage-greens  suggest  quiet,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  repose.  The  light  warm  colors,  such  as  tan,  cream, 
ivory,  pale  yellows,  and  apricot,  suggest  cheer.  Pleasure 
and  excitement  are  created  by  brightly  lighted  areas,  and  de¬ 
pression  is  aroused  where  visibility  is  low.  Mystery  and  ro¬ 
mance  are  stimulated  by  meagre  illumination,  and  vulgarity 
by  strong  lights.  The  bright  warm  colors,  such  as  orange 
and  red,  suggest  excitement  and  exhilaration.  The  darker 
colors  are  more  dignified,  richer,  and  more  vigorous  in  appear¬ 
ance.  A  room  may  be  cheerful  or  gloomy,  friendly  or  cold, 
according  to  its  predominating  hues,  and  a  very  definite 
“mood”  may  be  produced  by  color  treatment.  Colors  also 
have  different  appeals  to  persons  of  opposite  sex.  Men  as  a 
rule  prefer  darker  tones  than  women. 

The  symbolism  of  certain  colors  is  frequently  called  the 
“language  of  color,”  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  associated 
with  certain  colors  is  useful  to  any  decorator. 

Purity,  peace,  faith,  joy,  cleanliness. 

Passion,  anger,  warmth,  gaiety,  martyrdom,  revolution. 

Restfulness,  coolness,  sky,  constancy,  truth. 

Darkness,  despair,  sorrow,  mourning. 

Grcc72— Spring,  hope,  restfulness,  coolness. 

Yellow— W2Lrmth,  cheerfulness,  fruitfulness,  jealousy. 

Gr^ry— Humility  and  penance. 

Fz/rp/c— Justice,  royalty,  depression,  suffering,  church  color. 

G<9/<i— Royalty,  luxury,  power. 

Pale  Blue— Male  child. 

Fm^— Female  child. 
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Diagram  showing  effect  of  adjoining  tones  or  colors.  Band  B  is 
actually  the  same  color  for  its  entire  length,  but  it  appears  darker 
at  the  top  in  contrast  to  the  light  values  of  bands  A  and  C.  The 
dark  values  of  A  and  C  at  the  bottom  of  the  bands  cause  B  to 
appear  light.  The  stepped  gradations  of  A  and  C  appear  lighter 
where  they  adjoin  the  next  darker  step.  Each  step  is  actually  a 

flat  tone. 
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Effect  of  distance  and  area  upon  color.  In  considering  a 
surface  that  is  to  be  colored,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
distance  from  M’hich  it  is  to  be  viewed,  as  a  colored  surface 
that  is  near  by  will  appear  more  brilliant  in  tonal  value  than 
the  same  surface  when  placed  further  away.  The  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  more  distant  surface  is  due  to  the  interposition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  while  this  is  of  minor  importance  in  a 
small  room,  it  should  be  seriously  considered  in  rooms  of 
large  size. 

Colors  are  stronger  in  their  apparent  values  when  covering 
large  areas  than  when  used  on  small  areas.  This  is  an  optical 
illusion,  and  if  areas  are  visible  at  the  same  time  and  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  they  appear  similar,  it  is  wise  to  equalize  the  effect 
by  painting  the  large  area  a  slightly  lighter  tone  of  the  same 
color. 

Colors  affected  by  adjoining  colors.  A  scientific  fact  of 
importance  in  relation  to  color  surfaces  is  that  they  are  greatly 
affected  by  adjoining  or  surrounding  colors,  and  appear  to 
change  in  color  and  value  when  certain  other  colors  are  close 
to  them.  A  test  can  be  made  by  taking  two  small  squares  of 
red.  Place  one  on  a  purple  background  and  one  on  an  orange 
background.  In  each  case  the  red  square  will  appear  to  be 
tinted  with  the  omitted  primary  color.  The  red  placed  on 
the  purple  background  will  appear  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
red  on  the  orange  background  will  appear  tinged  with  blue. 

The  value  of  colors  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  adjoining 
color  values,  and  a  color  may  be  made  to  appear  either  light 
or  dark  by  contrast.  Adjoining  contrasts  of  light  and  dark 
colors  accentuate  the  tonal  values  of  each.  A  white  object 
Dlaced  against  a  colored  background  will  cause  the  back¬ 
ground  to  appear  dark,  and,  conversely,  a  dark-colored  object 
placed  against  a  white  background  will  accentuate  the  tonal 
values  of  both  surfaces;  the  white  will  appear  lighter  and  the 
lark  object  will  appear  darker. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  illustration  on  page  694  shows 
he  divisions  of  gray  tones.  Bands  A  and  C  show  a  series  of 
lat  tones  in  juxtaposition,  light  at  the  top  and  dark  at  the 
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The  above  color  chart  may  be  enlarged  on  an  illustration  board  to 
twice  its  dimension  and  filled  in  as  indicated  thereon  in  opaque  water 
color  or  poster  paints.  There  are  spaces  for  showing  an  example  at 
full  chroma  value  of  each  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hue  with 
an  additional  medium  and  off-white  tint.  It  also  has  similar  spaces 
for  neutralized  values  of  each  hue.  If  the  chart  is  properly  filled  in, 
the  colorist  will  realize  that  the  most  useful  colors  to  the  decorator 
are  those  in  rows  C,  E,  and  F.  The  quaternary  hues  are  intermediate 
between  those  indicated.  Duplicate  charts  may  be  made  showing 
additional  steps  in  both  neutralization  and  tonal  value  by  mixing 
varied  amounts  of  gray  or  white  to  the  full  chroma  value  of  each  hue. 
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bottom.  Band  B  appears  to  be  graded  in  the  reverse  manner 
and  looks  dark  at  the  top  and  light  at  the  bottom.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  band  B  is  a  Hat  tone  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  is  used  to  cover  up  the  graded  bands 
A  and  C,  the  even  tone  of  band  B  will  be  seen.  By  this 
experiment  it  is  obvious  that  colors  may  be  made  to  appear 
either  lighter  or  darker  according  to  the  tonal  values  of  the 
colors  adjoining  them.  These  tests  show  the  importance  of 
working  out  complete  color  schemes  for  rooms  in  advance, 
so  that  samples  of  all  the  colors  to  be  used  in  a  room  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time.  They  also  illustrate  the  importance 
of  analyzing  the  size  of  the  intended  areas  to  be  covered  and 
the  influence  of  neighboring  colors  on  one  another. 

The  effect  of  natural  light  on  colors.  The  quality  of  light 
is  perhaps  the  first  thing  the  trained  decorator  considers  in 
planning  the  color  scheme  of  any  room— whether  or  not  sun¬ 
light  enters  the  room,  and  for  what  portion  of  the  day  it  is 
there.  In  rooms  that  are  particularly  sunny,  it  is  advisable  to 
subdue  the  sunlight.  Thus^  in  rooms  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  it  is  the  custom  to  use  the  cool  colors.  This  will  not 
only  help  soften  the  glare,  but  it  will  help  give  an  agreeable 
effect  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  sun  actually  becomes 
1  problem.  The  decorator  will  then  have  an  opportunity  for 
v^ariety  in  the  use  of  the  warmer  colors  in  rooms  or  portions 
3f  the  house  that  face  north,  thus  bringing  warmth  and  the 
effect  of  sunlight  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  next  most  important  point  in  planning  a  color  scheme 
s  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  light  which  penetrates 
:he  room.  The  number,  location,  and  size  of  the  windows 
vill  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  the  kind  of  material  that  is 
:o  be  used  for  draperies  and  sash  curtains,  and  the  area  of  the 
vindow  that  may  be  covered.  Needless  to  say,  darkening  a 
oom  by  partially  or  completely  covering  the  source  of  light 
larkens  the  appearance  of  every  color  in  that  room,  and  often 
o  neutralizes  them,  that  a  cheerful  color  scheme  is  turned 
nto  an  uninteresting  or  gloomy  effect.  The  quality  of  light 
n  a  room  largely  governs  the  choice  of  colors,  but  the  tonal 
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value  of  those  colors  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  light 
penetration  permitted  by  the  curtain  treatment,  and  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  artificial  light,  if  the  room  is  for 
evening  use. 

These  are  very  important  features  to  consider,  and  they 
accentuate  the  importance  of  trying  out  color  schemes  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  actual  room  where  they  are  to  be  placed,  and 
under  conditions  as  similar  as  possiie  to  those  finally  to  be 
encountered.  Many  colors  absorb  so  much  light  that  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  have  a  bright  room  when  they  are  used. 
An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  room  panelled  to  the 
ceiling  in  dark  oak.  Both  the  material  and  the  color  reflect 
very  little  light;  and  while  this  may  not  be  a  disadvantage  in 
some  types  of  rooms,  it  may  be  a  serious  one  in  others.  The 
decorator  must  consider  in  advance  the  amount  of  light  he 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  in  a  drapery  treatment  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  color  effect  he  may  be  planning. 

The  effect  of  artificial  light  on  colors.  A  treacherous  ele¬ 
ment  in  interior  decoration  is  artificial  light,  with  its  effect 
upon  colors.  The  use  of  artificial  light  in  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions  is  well  known,  and  the  remarkable  changes  upon  a  stage 
that  can  suddenly  be  made  with  a  spotlight  are  common 
knowledge.  Such  changes  may  be  pleasing  or  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  an  understanding  of  the  general 
theory  of  artificial  light,  particularly  that  of  the  common 
electric  light,  is  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  ordinary  electric  light  casts  a  warm  light  yellow  or 
orange  glow,  but  these  colors  may  be  altered  by  using  slightly 
tinted  or  colored  bulbs,  and  light  of  almost  any  color  may 
be  produced  with  modem  electric  illumination.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  the  exact  effect  of  different  colored  lights 
upon  various  colored  surfaces,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
hues  that  may  be  produced  and  the  variability  of  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  light.  In  general,  however,  the  following  re¬ 
sults  have  been  proved: 
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WALLS  WITH  RED  AS  A  DOMINANT  PIGMENT 

Yellow  light  makes  them  appear  red-orange. 

Blue  light  makes  them  appear  purple. 

Red  light  makes  them  appear  gray. 

WALLS  WITH  BLUE  AS  A  DOMINANT  PIGMENT 

Yellow  light  makes  them  appear  green. 

Blue  light  makes  them  appear  gray. 

Red  light  makes  them  appear  purple. 

WALLS  WITH  YELLOW  AS  A  DOMINANT  PIGMENT 

Yellow  light  makes  them  appear  gray. 

Blue  light  makes  them  appear  green. 

Red  light  makes  them  appear  orange. 

WALLS  WITH  GREEN  AS  A  DOMINANT  PIGMENT 

Yellow  light  makes  them  appear  bluish  green. 

Blue  light  makes  them  appear  yellowish  green. 

Red  light  makes  them  appear  gray. 

In  general  a  light  thrown  on  a  wall  of  a  similar  color  tends 
to  neutralize  the  color,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  other  col¬ 
ored  objects  in  the  room  are  given  the  same  tint  as  the  wall 
color,  so  that  there  is  less  contrast  for  the  color  of  the  wall, 
and  it  therefore  appears  to  lose  part  of  its  tonal  value. 

The  color  of  electric  bulbs  may  be  also  influenced  by  the 
color  of  the  shades  or  the  shade  linings. 

If  a  room  is  intended  for  evening  use  to  a  greater  extent 
than  daytime  use,  a  preliminary  test  should  be  made  show¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  intended  artificial  light  upon  the  color 
scheme. 

The  effect  of  texture  on  colors.  Rough  textures,  because 
3f  the  great  number  of  small  shadows  produced,  make  colors 
ippear  darker  than  do  smooth  surfaces.  Very  smooth  tex- 
:ures  that  have  a  glaze  or  sheen  reflect  light  and  cause  colors 
:o  appear  lighter  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  dull  finish, 
t  is  important  to  keep  this  point  in  mind  in  selecting  colors 
’or  any  large  areas  in  a  room.  A  pile  carpet  may  give  en- 
irely  different  color  values  when  seen  from  different  direc- 
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tions,  depending  upon  whether  one  looks  into  the  pile  or  at; 
the  side  of  the  pile.  A  wall  may  be  painted  a  much  darker; 
tone,  if  a  glazed  finish  is  used.  Dull-finished  painted  surfaces? 
must  always  appear  darker  than  glossy-finished  ones.  , 

Proportioning  of  colored  areas.  Experience  has  showni 
that  color  harmony  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  selecting  par-| 
ticular  colors  as  of  selecting  the  proportions  in  which  colors? 
are  to  be  combined.  A  theoretical  color  chart  may  indicate,! 
according  to  its  author,  that  a  certain  group  of  three  colors* 
will  be  inharmonious.  The  student  will  suddenly  find  him¬ 
self  in  a  room  in  which  these  same  three  colors  are  used  in* 
different  superficial  areas,  with  one  predominating,  and  the) 
others  subordinated  to  it.  The  three  colors  so  used  are  found  | 
to  be  entirely  harmonious.  This  is  what  the  color  chart  does 
not  and  cannot  indicate.  The  majority  of  colors  are  har¬ 
monious,  provided  they  are  used  in  proper  proportions,  and 
not  in  too  great  a  number  together.  The  larger  the  color 
area,  the  more  neutralized  should  be  the  hue,  and  as  areas 
decrease  in  size,  the  tonal  value  may  increase  in  brilliancy. 

Simple  color  schemes  preferable.  A  principle  of  design 
states  that  the  fewer  separate  parts  a  composition  has,  the 
greater  the  unity  attained  in  it,  and  this  applies  to  color  com¬ 
position  as  well  as  to  compositions  of  forms:  the  fewer  colors 
used  in  a  room,  the  greater  unity  in  the  color  effect.  Com¬ 
plete  color  unity  would  be  obtained  by  having  everything  in 
the  room  the  same  color,  but  a  room  treated  in  this  manner 
would  be  monotonous,  with  variety  and  contrast  sacrificed. 
An  agreeable  compromise  must  therefore  be  made.  Simple 
schemes  with  few  colors  are  always  preferable.  Many  colors 
are  likely  to  create  a  confused  appearance.  Additional  vari¬ 
ety  without  confusion  may  be  obtained  by  using  two  or  more 
tonal  values  of  the  same  color  in  various  parts  of  a  room- 
tobacco  brown  with  cafe-au-lait,  or  deep  Prussian  blue  with 
light  powder  blue.  Neutral  tones,  such  as  grays,  white,  and 
off-white  hues,  may  be  combined  with  any  color  for  either 
large  or  small  surfaces,  and  because  of  their  extreme  neutral¬ 
ity  they  seldom  complicate  a  color  scheme.  Many  harmoni- 
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ous  color  schemes  have  been  developed  by  using  four  or  five 
difierent  tonal  values  of  the  same  color,  with  accents  in 
neighboring  hues. 

In  general  two  methods  are  used  for  harmomzing  colors  for 
room  decoration.  One  is  called  a  complementary  combina¬ 
tion  in  which  the  main  colors  in  the  room  are  those  that  are 
complementary  to  each  other  in  the  color  wheel.  (See  the 
frontispiece.)  Such  a  scheme  would  use  ivory  walls  with 
powder  blue  draperies  or  coral  walls  with  cucumber  draperies 
or  a  fawn-colored  rug  with  Colonial  blue  upholstery  cover¬ 
ings.  The  other  method  of  grouping  is  the  analogous  com¬ 
bination  in  which  all  colors  used  are  closely  placed  in  the 
color  wheel.  Examples  would  be  a  room  with  ivory  walls, 
apricot  draperies,  fawn-colored  rug,  and  buff  upholstery 
materials;  or  a  room  with  Colonial  blue  walls,  aquamarine 
draperies,  and  a  pearl  gray  rug. 

Grays  and  whites  can  usually  be  added  to  any  color  scheme 
without  complicating  it.  Black  may  also  be  used,  but  since 
it  is  the  color  with  the  darkest  chroma,  it  will  produce  very 
strong  Contrasts  with  light  colors  and  will  tend  to  subdue 
adjoining  hues  and  make  them  appear  light. 

Colors  used  in  period  rooms.  Each  of  the  historic  peri¬ 
ods  of  art  has  had  its  characteristic  color  scheme.  In  the 
periods  of  antiquity,  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  permanent  pigments;  but  in  the  i6th  century  pigment 
chemistry  began  to  be  developed  and  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  great  expansion  of  pigment  production  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources.  During  the  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Gothic  periods  the  most  used  colors  were  rather 
strong  in  primary  and  secondary  hues;  but  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance  neutralization  commenced.  In  Italy  and  in  17th- 
century  France  the  colors  used  for  walls  and  textiles  were 
rather  dark.  In  the  tapestries  of  the  late  Renaissance  a  great 
many  neutralized  browns  and  greens  were  seen.  Spanish 
Renaissance  colors  were  usually  brilliant  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  hues,  although  those  used  by  El  Greco,  the  painter, 
were  off -grays,  and  generally  sombre  tones.  In  1 8th-century 
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France,  color  schemes  ran  toward  pale,  tints  of  neutralized 
colors  for  the  large  areas  of  woodwork  and  walls,  while  in 
textile  patterns  so-called  pretty  tints  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  colors  were  extensively  used.  Patriotism  domi¬ 
nated  the  Directoire  period,  and  strong  reds,  whites,  and 
blues  were  the  rule.  Under  the  influence  of  David  in  France, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  considerable  severity 
marked  the  use  of  color,  and  many  of  the  color  schemes  show 
a  dominance  of  off-grays  and  blacks.  Some  Empire  textiles, 
however,  show  rather  brilliantly  colored  backgrounds  with 
pattern  motifs  in  dull  gold.  Josephine  had  a  more  cultivated 
taste  and  undoubtedly  influenced  the  colors  for  the  interior 
of  Malmaison  which  are  in  pale  dull  blues  and  grayed  purples, 
medium  dull  browns,  and  flesh  colors.  The  English  colors  of 
the  1 8th  century  are  generally  well  neutralized  and  tend 
toward  darker  values  than  the  French.  The  Wedgwood  pot¬ 
tery  colors  are  typical  of  these  with  neutralized  blues,  greens, 
browns,  and  black.  The  Adam  colors  are  dull  blue,  pale 
yellowish  green,  light  gray,  lavender,  and  other  tints  that 
harmonized  with  the  light  satinwood  and  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann  decorations.  During  the  Victorian  period— the  so- 
called  mauve  decade— colors  were  often  dark,  such  as  egg¬ 
plant,  bottle-green,  tobacco  brown,  and  dull  red  and  purple. 
American  Colonial  colors  for  woodwork  show  a  great  range 
of  hues  from  light  to  dark  and  well  neutralized.  In  provin¬ 
cial  and  peasant  interiors  colors  were  largely  limited  to  tex¬ 
tiles  and  painted  decoration  and  were  usually  bright  and  gay. 
The  general  trend  of  all  modern  coloring  for  interiors  is 
toward  the  use  of  very  few  colors,  mainly  in  large  areas  of 
light,  strongly  neutralized  tints.  But  occasional  dark  back¬ 
grounds  are  used  where  there  is  ample  illumination  in  the 
room.  Brighter  colors  are  used  for  small  accents. 

The  color  plate.  In  the  frontispiece  of  this  book  has  been 
reproduced  a  range  of  colors  of  the  type  popular  with  deco¬ 
rators  today  for  background  use.  The  selection  is  not  in¬ 
tended,  of  course,  to  indicate  that  other  hues  are  not  possible. 
These  colors  are  suggested  for  wall  colors  in  paint  or  for 
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the  backgrounds  of  patterned  textiles  and  wallpapers.  They 
are  all  light-to-incdiuin  tonal  values  and  of  a  proper  degree 
of  neutralization  for  background  use.  If  other  hues  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  they  should  resemble  in  tonal  value  and  degree  of 
neutrality  those  shown  on  the  chart.  These  colors  are  for 
rooms  with  an  average  amount  of  illumination.  In  very  light 
rooms,  darker  tones  may  be  used;  and  conversely  in  dark 
rooms,  lighter  tints  may  be  preferable.  The  colors  shown  are 
in  hues  and  tonal  values  that  are  not  fatiguing.  More  dra¬ 
matic  effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  darker  and  less 
neutralized  colors,  but  such  colors  are  more  suitable  to  rooms 
of  occasional  use.  A  restful  effect  is  usually  the  better  goal 
in  color  schemes  for  the  average  home. 

If  patterned  surfaces  are  to  be  used,  the  actual  colors  in  the 
pattern  should  contrast  either  with  the  hue  or  with  the  tonal 
value  of  the  background.  Pattern  colors  may  also  be  less 
neutralized  than  the  background  because  there  is  less  color 
area  used.  In  order  to  give  unity  to  the  color  scheme,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  recall  or  duplicate  the  hues  of  a  pattern 
used  elsewhere  in  the  room,  such  as  in  the  upholstery  or 
drapery  materials.  In  the  repetition  of  the  color,  however, 
the  principle  of  neutralizing  large  areas  should  be  main¬ 
tained— i.e.,  a  bright  red  flower  in  a  pattern  may  be  repeated 
as  a  wall  color  but  in  a  much  more  neutralized  chromatic 
value  and  probably  in  a  lighter  tonal  value. 

All  the  colors  in  the  frontispiece  are  made  from  pigments 
first  slightly  neutralized  with  gray  and  then  tinted  to  the 
required  tonal  value. with  white.  In  this  manner,  ivory,  buff, 
and  apricot  are  developed  from  flame;  aquamarine  and 
Colonial  blue  from  slate;  flesh  pink  and  coral  from  russet; 
canary  from  yellow;  cucumber  from  citron;  powder  blue 
from  blue;  fawn  from  a  red-brown;  lettuce  from  a  green- 
citron;  ashes  of  roses  from  a  reddish  mulberry;  pearl  gray 
from  a  purplish  gray;  French  gray  from  a  yellowish  gray; 
and  sky  blue— a  tint— from  a  non-neutralized  blue. 

Almost  any  three  of  the  above  colors  could  be  used  for 
walls,  draperies,  and  upholstery  to  make  an  agreeable  scheme. 
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The  color  used  for  the  floor  covering  should  recall  one  of  the 
selected  hues  in  a  darker  tonal  value.  The  ceiling  should 
preferably  be  painted  an  off-white  of  the  wall  color.  Accents 
in  less  neutralized  hues  of  the  same  colors  would  tend  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  colors  selected  for  the  larger  areas  in  the  room 
and  could  be  used  for  upholstery  piping,  drapery-trimming, 
pictures,  books,  porcelains,  and  other  smaller  accessories. 

Backgrounds.  The  first  areas  to  be  considered  in  select¬ 
ing  a  color  scheme  are  the  walls,  which  invariably  comprise 
the  largest  surfaces  in  the  room.  The  color  to  adopt  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  exposure,  size,  and  general  lighting  of  the 
room.  A  wall  should  always  be  kept  in  the  background;  it 
should  not  be  too  obvious  in  itself,  since  it  becomes  the  kty 
color  of  a  room  and  should  harmonize  with  other  colors.  The 
easiest  way  to  obtain  this  result  is  by  using  a  neutral  tone. 
Even  if  a  figured  wallpaper  is  used,  there  will  be  a  predom¬ 
inant  or  key  color,  usually  the  background  in  the  paper,  that 
will  “count”  more  strongly  than  the  colors  in  the  pattern. 

In  analyzing  the  most  interesting  color  schemes  of  existing 
rooms,  one  rule  is  seen  usually  to  produce  harmony  and  unity 
in  color  compositions.  The  rule  is  based  on  the  principle 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  namely,  the  use  of  large 
masses  of  neutral  tones  in  combination  with  smaller  masses 
of  brilliant  color.  This  is  also  the  principle  of  nature,  which 
clothes  its  large  surfaces  in  neutral  tones,  such  as  greens, 
browns,  grays,  and  purples,  while  its  bright  color  accents 
are  reserved  for  flowers,  dotted  here  and  there,  to  give  life 
and  sparkle  to  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  more  brilliant 
effects  in  large  masses  of  reds  and  russets  of  early  autumn 
soon  vanish,  nature  knowing  full  well  that  the  eye  would 
soon  tire  of  them  if  they  existed  for  a  long  period.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  a  rule  that  the  more  brilliant  a  color, 
the  less  should  be  the  quantity  used;  and  while  this  rule  ad¬ 
mits  of  exceptions,  it  will  be  found  that  too  great  a  departure 
from  it  usually  leads  to  disaster. 

In  selecting  colors  for  the  three  planes  of  a  room,  it  is: 
better  to  place  the  darkest  tones  on  the  floor  and  to  make  the 
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walls  and  ceiling  lighter.  The  walls  should  be  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  value,  and  the  ceiling  should,  in  general,  he  the  light¬ 
est.  This  has  as  a  rule  been  found  successful,  and  is  the 
most  usual  arrangement.  Colored  ceilings  reflect  less  light 
and,  if  \o\v,  have  a  tendency  to  appear  oppressive.  In  rooms 
with  exceptionally  high  ceilings,  light  colors  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ceilings.  In  period  rooms  in  which  the  walls 
are  comparatively  dark— as,  for  instance,  in  the  oak  and  wal¬ 
nut  panelling  of  the  early  English  Renaissance— the  floors  are 
in  a  similar  tone  value  of  oak,  slate,  stone,  or  dark-colored 
tiles.  If  rugs  and  carpets  are  used,  it  is  advisable,  both  for 
practical  and  esthetic  reasons,  to  use  the  darker  tones.  If  the 
floor  has  a  natural  wood  finish,  lighter  in  tone  than  the  walls, 
the  color  gradations  may  be  arranged  by  the  use  of  dark  rugs. 
Floors  should  never  be  conspicuous.  They  too,  like  the 
walls,  are  backgrounds  for  the  furniture  and  the  occupants, 
and  should  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 

Secondary  areas.  After  the  colors  for  walls,  floor,  and 
ceiling  have  been  selected,  the  secondary  masses,  such  as 
hangings  and  upholstery,  must  be  considered.  As  these  are 
smaller  in  area  than  the  primary  masses,  it  is  permissible 
(though  not  essential)  to  use  brighter  or  more  strongly  con¬ 
trasting  colors.  If  the  wall  color  is  plain,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  adopt  for  the  hangings  a  material  with  a  colored  pattern 
in  which  one  of  the  principal  colors  used  is  a  complementary 
color  to  the  tone  of  the  wall.  A  gray  rug  and  lighter  gray 
walls  and  woodwork  would  usually  demand  a  multicolored 
pattern  in  the  curtains.  In  the  choice  of  this  pattern  it  might 
be  advisable  to  find  a  material  containing  some  gray.  If  dig¬ 
nity  is  to  be  emphasized,  the  more  dignified  fabrics  should 
be  used,  such  as  damasks  or  velours,  brocades,  and  brocatelles. 
If  a  more  informal  effect  is  desired,  printed  fabrics  or  colorful 
plain  cottons,  silks,  and  taffetas  may  be  used.  The  brighter 
and  more  colorful  the  fabric,  the  gayer,  of  course,  will  be  the 
result. 

If  wallpaper  with  an  all-over  pattern  is  used,  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  obtaining  contrast  is  to  use  hangings  of  simple 
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tones.  A  room  in  which  multicolored  patterns  are  used  in 
walls,  hangings,  and  furniture  seems  restless,  and  the  effect  is 
fatiguing,  for  there  is  no  contrast  and  no  relief  for  the  eye. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a 
greater  use  of  plain  fabrics  for  draperies  and  upholstery,  with 
the  interest  in  the  texture  rather  than  in  any  woven  or  printed 
pattern.  These  are  used  with  plain-colored  walls.  This  trend, 
however,  may  be  but  a  temporary  fashion. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  color  may  be  used 
to  link  various  details  of  a  room  together.  -The  general  color 
scheme  may  be  recalled  or  picked  up  in  many  of  the  smaller 
units  in  a  room.  If,  for  example,  the  walls  are  tan-colored, 
this  same  tan  could  be  used  in  some  portion  of  the  pattern  in 
the  curtains  and  some  part  of  the  furniture  and  accessories. 
Adjoining  rooms  opening  on  each  other  should  also  have  a 
link  of  color  to  connect  them.  If  not  the  key  color  of  the 
room,  this  should  at  least  be  the  color  used  in  the  second 
greatest  area.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  same  colors 
but  in  different  proportions,  providing,  of  course,  other  rules 
are  not  violated. 

Color  accents.  Continuing  the  selection  of  colors,  the 
same  principles  may  be  applied  to  smaller  objects,  such  as 
vases  and  pictures.  These  may  be  brighter  in  color  than  the 
primary  and  secondary  masses,  though  too  great  variety  of 
colors  should  be  avoided.  Lamp  shades  must  be  selected  with 
particular  care.  The  selection  of  every  color  in  a  room 
should  be  made  with  care  and  reason.  No  colors  should  ever 
be  selected  arbitrarily  or  just  because  they  are  ‘‘pretty.”  A 
particular  or  personal  color  appeal  may  have  a  real  reason  for 
existence,  but  the  reason  should  be  analyzed  before  it  becomes 
a  deciding  influence  in  the  selection  of  a  color  scheme. 

Important  principles  of  color  harmony.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  developing  color  schemes 
in  rooms  are  as  follows: 

1.  Never  select  a  color  without  having  a  reason  for  using  it. 

2.  Consider  first  the  general  character  and  purpose  of  the  room, 
and  when  and  how  often  it  is  to  be  used. 
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3.  Consider  size,  orientation,  texture  of  surfaces,  and  amount 
and  quality^  of  natural  and  artificial  light. 

4.  Select  the  more  neutral  tones  for  the  large  background  areas 
of  the  room,  keeping  the  darkest  for  the  floor  and  the  light¬ 
est  for  the  ceiling.  Area  and  distribution  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  hue  in  color  harmony. 

5.  Select  a  secondary  key  color  for  draperies  and  upholstery 
materials,  which  will  be  prominent  regardless  of  pattern. 

6.  Select  color  accents  for  the  small  objects  in  colors  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  background. 

7.  Study  the  balance  between  plain  surfaces  and  figured  sur¬ 
faces.  Use  both,  if  necessary,  and  contrast  them  with  each 
other.  Contrast  of  surfaces  may  be  obtained  by  texture  as 
well  as  by  color  and  pattern. 

8.  See  that  the  scale  and  type  of  patterns  of  figured  surfaces  are 
in  harmony  with  the  furnishings. 

9.  Select  textiles  and  wallpapers  before  choosing  paint  colors. 

10.  Try  large  samples  of  all  colors  in  place  under  final  lighting 
conditions  before  making  final  decisions. 

11.  Simple  color  schemes  in  which  few  colors  are  used  are  more 
effective  than  complicated  schemes  of  many  colors. 

12.  Limit  yourself  to  the  use  of  only  two  or  three  colors  for 
walls,  draperies,  large  upholstered  pieces,  and  floors.  The 
same  colors  (particularly  the  accents)  should  be  recalled  in 
various  small  objects  or  surfaces. 

Color  schemes  from  textiles  and  papers.  The  rather 
limited  range  of  colors  in  which  textiles  and  wallpapers  are 
made  limits  somewhat  the  selection  of  color  schemes.  While 
this  may  appear  to  be  a  handicap,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  beginner,  inasmuch  as  it  often  limits  the  number  of  pos¬ 
sible  color  schemes  for  a  room,  requiring  the  consideration  of 
but  a  few,  and  so  simplifying  the  selection. 

After  a  color  scheme  for  a  particular  room  is  abstractly 
formed  in  one’s  mind,  and  after  the  general  character,  scale, 
dimensions,  and  orientation  have  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  textiles  and  wallpaper  (if  wallpaper  is  to  be  used) 
should  first  be  decided  upon.  It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  approach 
the  wholesaler  of  these  materials  without  something  definite 
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Color  for  Upholsiery  of 
Larqe  Sofe^ 


Color  for  Draperies 


Color  of 
Wood  Trim 


Colors  for  5me\ll 
Chair  Coverings 


Color  Accents 
for  Accessories  or 
Patterned  Surfaces 


Sample  chart  for  the  presentation  of  a  color  scheme.  The  spaces 
should  be  filled  in  with  paint  or  actual  samples  of  textiles,  wall¬ 
paper,  etc.,  following  general  rules  laid  down  for  planning  a  color 
scheme  for  a  particular  room. 
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in  mind  in  the  w  ay  of  cost,  (juality,  color,  and  pattern.  Sev¬ 
eral  samples  should  he  selected  and  brought  to  the  actual 
room  in  wdiich  they  are  to  he  used,  and  a  final  decision  should 
then  be  made  before  any  paint  colors  are  chosen. 

Hie  reason  for  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  colors  in 
textiles  and  w  allpapers  are  limited  and  fixed,  while  paint  may 
be  mixed  by  an  experienced  painter  to  any  color  desired. 
The  error  in  reversing  this  process  is  obvious.  If  multi¬ 
colored  materials  are  used,  it  is  customary  to  repeat  some  of 
the  same  colors  in  other  portions  of  the  room.  If  chintz  cur¬ 
tains  are  to  be  employed,  for  instance,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
select  the  most  neutral  tone  in  the  chintz  pattern  as  a  paint 
color  for  the  w^alls  of  the  room,  using  possibly  a  slightly 
lighter  or  darker  tone  for  the  trim.  Other  colors  may  be 
used  in  either  plain  or  striped  materials  for  the  upholstered 
pieces,  while  the  floor  covering  may  be  an  oriental  rug  of 
similar  tones  or  a  plain  rug  of  one  of  the  drapery  tones. 

Developing  a  color  scheme.  The  most  practical  method 
for  working  out  a  color  scheme  is  to  build  it  up  from  some 
existing  textile,  floor  covering,  wallpaper,  picture,  or  other 
surface  color,  using  the  more  neutral  values  for  the  large 
areas  and  properly  proportioning  the  additional  colors.  This 
scheme  is  not  possible  in  every  case,  and  a  decorator  must 
arbitrarily  develop  in  his  own  mind  a  composition  that  will 
be  suitable,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  and  purpose  of 
the  room,  the  amount  of  light,  frequency  of  occupancy,  and 
other  conditions  that  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Small  books  of  color  samples  are  usually  available  in  paint 
stores,  or  one  may  purchase  elaborate  color  sample  books  at 
artists’  supply  houses.  If  such  sample  books  are  not  available, 
a  decorator  may  prepare  a  color  scheme  with  water-color 
paints,  mixing  them  with  a  white  pigment  to  make  them 
opaque.  On  page  708  is  shown  a  sample  chart  for  preparing 
a  color  scheme  for  a  single  room.  The  size  of  each  color 
sample  is  proportioned  to  the  relative  area  of  color  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  average  room.  The  walls  and  floor  are  indicated 
in  the  largest  squares,  with  secondary  areas  and  color  accents 
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in  the  smaller  ones.  This  chart  may  be  traced  and  used  in  its 
actual  size,  or  it  may  preferably  be  doubled  in  size  and  drawn 
on  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper.  Sample  color  schemes  may  also 
be  worked  out  with  paint  in  combinations  with  actual  textile 
and  wallpaper  swatches,  if  such  are  available. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  the  technical  terms  defined  in  the  glossary  are  de¬ 
rived  or  the  particular  fields  in  which  they  are  used: 


arch.,  architecture 
cab.,  cabinetwork 
carp.,  carpentry 
Fr.,  French 
It.,  Italian 


Lat.,  Latin 
O.F.,  Old  French 


orn.,  ornament 
pot.,  pottery 
Sp.,  Spanish 


A  glossary  of  textiles  is  included  in  Chapter  X,  a  glossary  of 
cabinet  woods  in  Chapter  XX,  and  the  names  of  the  craftsmen 
and  others  associated  with  the  period  arts  are  given  at  the  ends  of 
chapters  in  Part  One. 

Acanthus.  A  large  leaf  conventionalized  by  the  Greeks  for 
ornamental  use,  as  in  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  column. 
Agate  ware.  A  type  of  pottery  resembling  agate  or  quartz. 
Made  in  England  during  the  i8th  century  by  Wedgwood  and 
other  potters. 

Alabaster.  A  fine-grained  stone  with  a  smooth  milk-white  sur¬ 
face.  Used  for  ornaments  and  statuary. 

Alloy.  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals;  for  example,  brass  is 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Amorini  (It.).  Childlike  figures,  such  as  cupids  or  cherubs. 
Used  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  during  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

Amphora.  A  Greek  vase  form.  A  large,  two-handled  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck  and  usually  an  ovoid  body, 
used  for  the  storage  of  grain  and  other  products. 
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Antefix.  An  upright  conventionalized  spreading  leaf  or  fan-like 
ornament  used  in  classic  art. 


Anthemion.  A  conventionalized  honeysuckle  or  palm  leaf  orna¬ 
ment  or  pattern  seen  in  Greek  decoration. 

Antimacassar.  A  light  detachable  cloth  or  lace  covering  for  a 
chairback.  Used  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  upholstery  by 
contact  with  hair. 


Antique.  A  work  of  art  which,  according  to  United  States  law, 
must  be  at  least  i  oo  years  old. 

Applique.  An  ornament  that  is  applied  to  another  surface.  Also, 
a  wall  sconce. 


Apron.  A  board  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  under  side  of  a 
shelf,  sill,  seat,  or  table  top. 

Apse.  The  semicircular  recess  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  a 
basilica  or  Christian  church;  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  it  is  the 
semicircular  end  of  the  choir. 


Aquatint.  A  method  of  engraving  on  copper  by  the  use  of  a 
resinous  solution  of  nitric  acid. 

Arabesque.  A  scroll  and  leaf  pattern  with  stems  rising  from  a 
root  or  other  motif  and  branching  in  spiral  forms.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  designed  for  a  vertical  panel. 

Area  (Sp.).  Chest. 

Arcade.  A  series  of  adjoining  arches  with  their  supporting  col¬ 
umns  or  piers.  The  arcade  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment  of  a  corridor  or  passageway. 

Arcaded  panel.  A  panel  whose  field  is  ornamented  by  two 
dwarf  piers  or  columns  supporting  an  arch  form.  Particularly 
used  in  early  English  Renaissance  woodwork. 

Arch.  A  structural  feature  spanning  an  opening,  supported  at 
the  two  ends,  and  composed  of  several  wedge-shaped  parts. 
An  arch  form  is  usually  curved  but  may  also  be  flat.  Some¬ 
times  an  ornamental  form  resembling  a  structural  arch. 

Archaic.  Primitive  or  antiquated.  In  reference  to  Greek  art,  it 
denotes  the  primitive  period  of  development  from  looo  to 
480  B.C. 

Architrave.  The  lowest  part  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
a  classical  entablature,  corresponding  to  the  lintel;  usually 
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iiioiildcd.  It  is  directly  supported  by  tlie  columns  and  supports 
the  frieze,  rhe  term  is  also  used  to  define  similar  mouldings 
used  as  door  or  \yindo\y  trim. 

Arcuate  (arch.).  Arc-like  in  form.  Arched. 

Armoire  (Fr.).  Wardrobe. 

Arras  tapestries.  Tapestries  manufactured  in  Arras  during  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  Their  fame  was  so  great  that  the 
name  of  the  tow^n  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  hand- 
woyen  tapestries  of  Gothic  design. 

Arrazzi.  Italian  name  for  the  town  of  Arras,  France.  In  Italy, 
sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  Gothic  tapestry. 

Artesenado.  A  type  of  Spanish  woodwork,  seen  principally  in 
ceiling  and  door  construction;  carved,  painted,  stained,  or 
gilded.  The  wood  was  usually  red  pine. 

Ashlar.  Masonry  constructed  of  flat-surfaced  stones  with 
straight,  clean-cut  jointing. 

Atrium.  The  principal  central  room  or  courtyard  of  a  Roman 
house,  with  a  central  opening  in  the  roof. 

Attic  (arch.).  In  classical  design,  a  low  wall  above  a  cornice  or 
entablature,  usually  ornamentally  treated  with  statuary  or  in¬ 
scriptions. 

Axminster.  A  pile  carpet  with  a  stiff  jute  back;  the  weave  per¬ 
mits  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  designs. 

Baluster.  An  upright  support  which  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
turned  forms.  In  general  it  curves  strongly  outward  at  some 
point  between  the  base  and  the  top;  commonly  an  elongated 
vase  or  urn  shape.  Used  for  the  support  of  hand  railings  and 
for  furniture  legs  or  ornament.  A  spindle. 

Bandy  leg  (cab.).  Colloquial,  during  the  American  Colonial 
period,  for  the  English  cabriole  leg. 

Banister.  Same  as  baluster. 

Banister-back  chair.  A  late  17th  century  American  chair  with 
back  uprights  consisting  of  split  turned  spindles  or  flat  bars. 

Baptistery.  A  separate  building  or  part  of  a  church  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Baroque.  A  style  of  architecture,  art,  and  decoration  which 
originated  in  Italy  during  the  late  i6th  century  and  spread  to 
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Other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  characterized  by  large  scale,  bold 
detail,  and  sweeping  curves. 

Barrel  vault.  See  Vault. 

Basalt.  Dark  green  or  brown  igneous  rock,  sometimes  having 
columnar  strata.  Egyptian  statues  were  frequently  carved  in 
this  material.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  black  porcelain  in¬ 
vented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

Base  (arch.).  Any  block  or  mouldings  at  the  bottom  of  an 
architectural  or  decorative  composition,  particularly  a  series  of 
mouldings  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  classical  column. 

Baseboard  (carp.).  A  board  placed  at  the  base  of  a  wall  and* 
resting  on  the  floor;  usually  treated  with  mouldings. 

Basilica.  In  Roman  times,  an  oblong,  three-aisled  building  used 
as  a  hall  of  justice.  The  central  aisle,  or  nave,  was  separated 
from  the  outside  aisles  by  columns  and  terminated  in  an  apse. 
This  plan  formed  the  basis  for  latej;  Christian  churches. 

Basket  weave.  A  textile  weave  in  which  the  warp  and  weft  are 
usually  of  large  threads  of  similar  size  and  in  which  the  weft 
crosses  the  top  of  alternate  warp  threads. 

Bas-relief  (Fr.).  See  Relief. 

Batik.  A  process  of  decorating  fabrics  by  applying  a  design  to 
the  surface  of  the  cloth  in  hot  wax.  The  cloth  is  then  dipped 
into  a  cool  vegetable  dye  which  is  absorbed  by  the  unwaxed 
portion.  After  the  dye  is  dried,  the  wax  is  washed  off  in  hot 
water.  The  name  is  applied  to  all  fabrics  so  treated. 

Bay  window.  A  large  projecting  window  that  is  polygonal  in 
shape.  If  it  is  curved  or  semicircular,  it  is  known  as  a  bow 
window. 

Bead.  A  moulding  ornament  that  resembles  a  string  of  beads. 
Sometimes  called  pearl. 

Beam.  A  long  piece  of  timber  or  metal  used  to  support  a  roof 
or  ceiling,  usually  supported  at  each  end  by  a  wall,  post,  or 
girder. 

Bergere  (Fr.).  An  upholstered  armchair  with  a  visible  and  orna¬ 
mental  wooden  frame. 

Bevel.  Any  inclination  of  one  surface  with  another  except  a 
right  angle.  Usually  refers  to  planing  or  grinding  the  edge  of 
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a  piece  of  lumber  or  glass  so  that  it  is  at  an  angle  with  the  main 
surface. 

Bibliotheque  (Fr.).  Bookcase;  library. 

Bird’s-eye  veneer.  A  thin  sheet  of  wood  with  fine  circular 
markings  caused  by  fiber  distortions  in  the  growth  of  the  an¬ 
nual  rings  of  the  tree.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  maple. 

Biscuit  or  bisque  (pot.).  Porcelain  that  has  been  fired  once 
and  has  no  glaze  or  a  very  thin  glaze.. 

Blackamoor.  A  statue  of  a  Negro  used  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  revived  in  the  Victorian 

Bleach.  The  process  of  removing  the  original  color  or  of  whit¬ 
ening  a  fabric  by  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight  or  by  the  chlo¬ 
ride  process. 

Block-front.  A  treatment  of  case  furniture  in  which  the  front 
surface  is  articulated  by  a  central  panel  sunk  between  two 
slightly  raised  surfaces  of  equal  width.  Often  seen  in  English 
and  American  i8th  century  furniture. 

Block-printing.  A  process  of  producing  a  colored  pattern  or 
picture  on  paper  or  textile  by  wooden  blocks,  each  one  produc¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  pattern  in  a  single  flat  color. 

Body  (pot.).  The  clay  or  other  material  of  which  a  piece  of 
pottery  or  porcelain  is  manufactured,  as  distinguished  from  the 
glaze  or  finish  later  applied. 

Boiserie  (Fr.).  Woodwork.  A  term  applied  particularly  to  the 
French  carved  wall  panels  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

Bolection  mouldings.  A  series  of  mouldings  which  project 
sharply  beyond  the  plane  of  the  woodwork  or  wall  to  which 
they  are  applied.  A  bolection  panel  is  a  projecting  panel  as 
opposed  to  a  sunk  panel. 

Bombe  (Fr.).  A  swelling  curve;  when  the  curve  is  applied  to 
the  front  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  it  swells  outward  toward  the 
center,  at  which  point  it  recedes  again. 

Bonheur-du-jour  (Fr.).  A  small  writing  desk  and  cabinet. 

Border  pattern.  A  continuous  running  motif  used  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  bands,  borders,  and  panel  frames. 

Box-plaiting.  Pressed  folds  in  a  fabric,  sewed  in  place  in  series, 
as  in  a  drapery. 
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Bracket  (arch.).  A  flat-topped  underprop  which  projects  from 
a  wall  or  pier  and  forms  a  support  for  a  beam  or  other  archi¬ 
tectural  member  above  it. 

Bracket  foot  (cab.).  A  low  furniture  support  which  has  a 
straight  corner  edge  and  inner  curved  edges.  It  was  used  in 
1 8th  century  English  and  American  furniture.  In  the  French 
bracket  foot  the  outer  corners  are  curved. 

Broadloom.  A  term  of  the  carpet  trade  referring  to  carpets 
manufactured  in  wide  strips  (9,  12,  and  15  feet  and  over). 

Broken  pediment.  A  triangular  pediment  that  is  interrupted  at 
the  crest  or  peak. 

Brussels  carpet.  A  carpet  with  a  looped  woolen  pile  and  a  cot¬ 
ton  back. 

Buffet  (Fr.).  A  cabinet  for  holding  dining  table  accessories; 
also  a  table  from  which  food  is  served. 

Bulbous  form  (cab.).  A  stout  turning  resembling  a  large  melon; 
used  for  furniture  supports  during  the  early  Renaissance  in 
England  and  France. 

Bun  foot  (cab.).  A  furniture  support  that  resembles  a  slightly 
flattened  ball  or  sphere. 

Bundle.  The  unit  in  which  wallpaper  is  delivered.  In  the  trade 
in  the  United  States  a  roll  is  36  square  feet  of  paper,  but  paper 
is  delivered  in  bundles  of  i^,  2,  or  3  rolls. 

Burl.  A  curly-grained  wood  surface  or  veneer  cut  from  irregu¬ 
lar  growths  of  the  tree,  such  as  the  roots  or  crotches.  Very 
common  in  walnut. 

Butt  joint  (cab.).  A  type  of  joint  in  which  the  squared  end  of 
a  plank  meets  the  side  or  end  of  another  plank  head  to  head  or 
at  right  angles. 

Butterfly  table.  A  popular  name  for  a  small  drop-leaf  table 
used  in  the  American  colonies;  the  raised  leaf  was  supported  by 
a  board  bracket  cut  to  resemble  a  butterfly  wing. 

Buttress  (arch.).  An  exterior  support  built  against  a  wall. 
Particularly  seen  in  Gothic  architecture,  where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  extra  masonry  to  resist  the  heavy  thrust  of  the  arched 
stone  roof  of  the  building. 
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Butt-wood  veneer.  Vcnccr  that  is  cut  from  the  part  of  the  tree 
where  the  large  roots  join  the  trunk.  It  has  fine  curly  and 
mottled  markings. 

Cabriole.  A  term  used  to  designate  a  furniture  leg  or  support 
that  is  designed  in  the  form  of  a  conventionalized  animal’s  leg 
M’ith  knee,  ankle,  and  foot;  used  particularly  in  France  and 
England  during  the  i8th  century. 

Calender.  A  process  imparting  a  smooth,  impermanent  surface 
to  cotton  goods  by  pressing  the  cloth  between  cylinders. 

Cameo.  A  striated  stone  or  shell  carved  in  relief. 

Canape  (Fr.).  Sofa. 

Candelabrum  (pL,  candelabra).  A  branched  candlestick  or  lamp 
stand. 

Canopy.  A  draped  covering  suspended  over  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  as  over  a  bed  or  a  seat  of  honor. 

Capital  (arch.).  The  decorative  crowning  motif  of  a  column 
or  pilaster  shaft,  usually  composed  of  mouldings  and  ornament. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  each  classical  architectural 
order. 

Caqueteur  or  Caqueteuse  (Fr.).  A  small  four-legged  wooden 
chair  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  France.  Literally,  a  gossip; 
hence  a  chair  for  conversation.  Sometimes  spelled  caquetoire. 

Carcase  or  core  (cab.).  The  structural  body  of  a  piece  of 
wooden  furniture  which  is  covered  with  a  veneer. 

Cartoon.  The  term  used  to  designate  a  drawing  or  design  made 
for  reproduction  in  another  medium,  as  the  original  design  for 
a  rug,  tapestry,  or  painted  mural  decoration. 

Cartouche  (orn.).  A  conventionalized  shield  or  ovoid  form  used 
as  an  ornament,  often  enclosed  with  wreaths,  garlands,  or 
scroll-like  forms. 

Carved  rug.  A  rug  with  the  pile  cut  to  different  levels  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pattern. 

Carver  chair.  A  type  of  Early  American  chair. 

Caryatid  (arch.).  A  column  carved  in  human  form,  used  as  a 
supporting  motif  in  an  architectural  composition. 
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Casement  window.  A  window  hinged  at  the  side  to  swing  in 
or  out. 

Cassapanca  (It.).  A  long  wooden  seat  with  wooden  back  and 
arms,  the  lower  portion  used  as  a  chest  with  hinged  lid. 

Cassone  (It.).  A  chest  or  box  with  hinged  lid. 

Catacombs.  Underground  chambers  in  Rome  used  by  the  early 
Christians  as  hiding  places  and  for  religious  worship. 

Cavetto.  A  moulding  of  concave  form  approximating  a  quarter- 
circle. 

Cellulose.  An  insoluble  starch-like  substance  taken  from  plants 
to  form  the  base  of  many  synthetic  materials. 

Ceramics.  The  art  of  moulding,  modelling,  and  baking  in  clay. 
The  products  of  this  art. 

Certosina  (It.).  An  inlay  of  light  wood,  ivory,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  upon  a  dark  background. 

Chair  rail  (carp.).  The  topmost  moulding  of  a  dado,  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  dado  cap.  It  is  placed  on  a  wall  at  the 
height  of  a  chairback  to  protect  the  plaster. 

Chaise-longue  (Fr.).  A  chair  with  a  long  seat  or  an  extension 
for  reclining. 

Chamfer.  See  Bevel. 

Champleve.  A  type  of  enamel  ware  in  which  the  pattern  is 
grooved  in  a  metal  base  and  the  grooves  are  filled  with  colored 
enamels. 

Checkerboard  (orn.).  A  pattern  consisting  of  alternating  light 
and  dark  squares. 

Chenille  (Fr.,  caterpillar).  A  type  of  woven  yarn  having  a  pile 
projecting  all  around  at  right  angles.  Also  a  type  of  carpet 
woven  with  chenille  yarns  and  having  a  heavy  woolen  back. 

Chest  (cab.).  A  piece  of  furniture  used  as  a  box  or  container. 

Chevron  (orn.).  An  ornamental  motif  composed  of  V  shapes. 
Also  called  zigzag. 

Chiffonier  (Fr.).  A  cabinet  v containing  drawers  or  compart¬ 
ments  and  intended  for  the  storage  of  clothing. 

China  (pot.).  The  first  European  name  for  porcelain  imported 
from  the  Orient. 
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Chinoiseries.  Designs  of  Chinese  subjects  adapted  and  executed 
in  Western  technicjue  and  used  for  decorating  wood  panelling, 
textiles,  papers,  and  furniture  during  the  mid- 1 8th  century  in 
Europe. 

Chroma.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  degree  of  intensity,  bril¬ 
liance,  luminosity,  or  saturation  of  a  spectrum  color.  Yellow, 
near  the  center  of  the  spectrum,  is  the  most  brilliant  but  has 
the  least  saturation  and  palest  chroma.  Red  has  a  medium 
chroma;  and  blue  the  darkest,  with  the  greatest  saturation. 

Churrigueresco  (Sp.).  The  17th  century  Spanish  style  intro¬ 
duced  by  Churriguero,  the  architect,  characterized  by  elab¬ 
orate  ornamentation  and  curved  lines. 

Cinquecento  (It.).  The  i6th  century  in  Italy.  The  first  50 
years  was  considered  the  high  period  of  Renaissance  produc¬ 
tion. 

Cire-perdue  (Fr.,  lost  wax).  An  early  method  of  making 
bronze  castings,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  orig¬ 
inal  sculptor’s  wax  model  as  well  as  the  mould,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  only  one  casting  to  be  made. 

Ciseleur  (Fr.,  chiseler).  Name  applied  to  the  craftsman  who 
worked  in  bronze  and  the  precious  metals. 

Clapboards.  Wide  overlapping  horizontal  planks  of  wood  used 
to  form  the  wall  covering  of  a  wooden  building. 

Classic.  The  name  applied  to  the  art  and  culture  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  any 
type  of  art  that  is  a  recognized  standard. 

Clavated.  Club  shaped.  Applied  to  turnings  used  as  furniture 
legs  and  stretchers,  especially  as  seen  in  early  Spanish  furniture. 

Claw-and-ball  foot  (cab.).  A  type  of  carved  foot  showing  a 
bird’s  claw  grasping  a  ball;  used  in  conjunction  with  a  cabriole 
furniture  leg;  introduced  in  the  early  i8th  century  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  possibly  of  oriental  origin. 

Cloisonne.  A  type  of  enamelware  in  which  the  various  colors 
are  separated  and  held  by  delicate  metal  partition  filaments. 

Club  foot.  A  foot  used  with  the  English  cabriole  furniture  leg 
in  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century.  The  foot  flares  into  a 
flat  pad  form  that  is  round  in  shape. 
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Clustered  columns.  The  system  of  placing  several  columns  in 
close  proximity  or  overlapping  them  to  form  a  support.  Com¬ 
monly  seen  in  the  European  architectural  styles  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Coffer.  An  ornamental  sunken  panel  in  a  ceiling,  vault,  or  the 
lower  surface  of  an  arch,  beam,  or  other  architectural  feature. 

Coiffeuse  (Fr.).  Dressing  table. 

Colonnade.  A  row  of  columns  usually  supporting  an  entabla¬ 
ture  and  forming  a  part  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  a  cor¬ 
ridor  or  passageway. 

Column  (arch.).  An  elongated  cylindrical  structural  support, 
usually  having  a  base  and  a  ca 
tached  to  a  wall. 

Commode  (Fr.).  A  chest  of  drawers. 

Complementary  color.  An  opposing  color  containing  the  pri¬ 
mary  color  or  colors  not  included  in  the  original  one;  that  is, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  are  complementary  respectively  to  green, 
orange,  and  purple,  and  vice  versa. 

Composite  order  (arch.).  A  variant  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  capital  resembles  the  combination  of  an  Ionic  volute 
placed  above  rows  of  Corinthian  acanthus  leaves. 

Composition.  A  term  in  design  used  to  indicate  a  grouping  of 
separate  parts  that  produce  the  appearance  of  a  co-ordinated 
whole  and  are  esthetically  related  to  each  other  by  position, 
line,  and  form. 

Connecticut  chest.  A  type  of  Early  American  chest  with  dou¬ 
ble  drawers,  standing  on  four  short  legs;  usually  decorated 
with  split  spindles  painted  black. 

Console  (Fr.).  A  small  table  or  supported  shelf  either  standing 
against  or  attached  to  the  wall. 

Conventionalization.  The  reproduction  of  forms  in  nature 
with  such  changes  as  to  make  them  more  suitable  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  mediums  or  materials  in  which  they  are  reproduced. 
Simplifying  or  exaggerating  natural  forms  in  reproduction. 

Corinthian  order.  The  most  elaborate,  slender,  and  graceful  of 
the  classical  orders  of  architecture.  The  Romans  standardized 
the  column  height  at  lo  diameters. 
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Corner  block  (carp.).  A  square  block  of  wood  used  to  form  a 
junction  between  the  sides  and  head  strip  of  door  and  window 
trim.  Any  block  similarly  used  in  cabinetmaking. 

Cornice.  The  projecting,  crowning  portion  of  a  classical  en¬ 
tablature,  consisting  of  bed  mouldings,  fascia,  and  crown 
mouldings;  often  used  on  interior  walls  without  the  frieze  and 
architrave  mouldinos. 

O 

Cove.  A  concave  surface  often  used  to  connect  a  wall  and  a 
ceiling.  A  cove-moulding  similar  to  the  cavetto. 

Credence  (Fr.).  Credenza  is  the  Italian  form.  A  cabinet  some¬ 
times  combined  with  shelves  for  holding  tableware  and  food. 
A  sideboard. 

Crocket.  Ornament  used  on  the  sides  of  pinnacles,  usually  leaf 
or  bud  shaped;  commonly  seen  in  Gothic  art. 

Cross-banding.  A  narrow  band  of  wood  veneer  forming  the 
frame  or  border  of  a  panel;  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  frame. 

Crotch  veneer.  A  thin  sheet  of  wood  cut  from  the  intersection 
of  the  main  trunk  and  branch  of  a  tree,  showing  an  irregular 
effect  of  graining. 

Crown  moulding.  The  topmost  moulding,  particularly  the 
fillets  and  cymas  placed  above  the  fascia  in  a  classical  cornice. 

Crystal.  A  clear  and  transparent  quartz,  resembling  ice;  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  this  material  made  in  glass. 

Cubism.  A  development  of  painting  and  sculpture  based  largely 
on  abstract  design  and  geometric  pattern.  Being  first  and  fore¬ 
most  an  abstract  expression,  cubism  has  little  to  do  with  imita¬ 
tions  of  nature  or  natural  objects.  The  cubist  artist  has  thus 
created  new  forms  which  live  within  themselves,  and  he  has 
sensitized  and  enhanced  the  values  of  forms,  line,  and  color  in 
their  purest  sense. 

Cusping  (arch.).  Pointed  termination  of  a  trefoil  or  quatre- 
foil  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Cyma  curve.  An  S-shaped  curve.  In  the  cyma  recta  the  curve 
starts  and  ends  horizontally.  In  the  cy'ma  reversa  the  curve 
starts  and  ends  vertically. 
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Dado.  The  lower  portion  of  a  wall,  when  treked  differently 
from  the  surface  above  it.  In  the  classical  styles  the  dado  usu¬ 
ally  has  a  base,  shaft,  and  cap  moulding,  and  is  often  panelled  or 
ornamented.  A  low  wainscot. 

Dado  cap.  The  crowning  or  cap  moulding  of  a  dado;  some¬ 
times  called  a  chair  rail. 

Dais.  A  low  platform  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor  and 
located  at  one  side  or  at  the  end  of  a  room. 

Damascene  work.  A  type  of  metal  inlay.  The  design  is  in¬ 
cised  by  means  of  acid  applications  on  a  metal  base,  and  the 
depressions  are  filled  in  with  different  metals  cut  to  fit. 

Decal  comania.  A  process  of  decoration  in  which  printed  de¬ 
signs  on  thin  paper  are  transferred  to  other  materials. 

Dentil.  A  small  square  projecting  block  in  a  cornice. 

Derbyshire  chair.  A  popular  name  for  a  type  of  Jacobean  chair 
of  provincial  origin. 

Desornamentado  (Sp.).  The  name  applied  to  the  severe  style 
of  architecture  and  decoration  developed  by  the  architect 
Herrera  under  the  patronage  of  Phillip  II  of  Spain.  The  word 
means  “without  ornament.” 

Diameter.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  a  circle 
and  touching  the  perimeter  in  two  places.  The  length  of  such 
a  line.  The  unit  for  proportioning  the  classical  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  dimension  is  taken  from  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
at  the  base  of  the  column  of  that  order,  and  all  other  portions 
of  the  column  and  entablature  are  given  in  units  or  fractions 
of  the  diameter  of  the  column  shaft. 

Diaper  pattern.  An  all-over  or  repeating  pattern  without  defi¬ 
nite  limits. 

Diorite.  A  type  of  dark-colored,  hard  stone  much  used  in 
Egyptian  sculpture. 

Dip-dyeing.  The  process  of  dyeing  textiles  after  they  are 
woven  by  dipping  whole  pieces  into  the  dye.  Dip-dyeing  is 
also  known  as  piece-dyeing. 

Disk-turning.  Flat  circular  turning  used  to  ornament  furniture. 

Distant  colors.  Colors  which  produce  the  feeling  of  space  and 
appear  to  recede,  particularly  light  tones  of  blue  and  purple. 
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Domino  wallpaper.  Wallpaper  imitating-  marble  graining,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  ^\’hich  was  produced  by  the  Dominotiers  in  France 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 

Doric  order.  The  oldest  and  simplest  Greek  order  of  architec¬ 
ture.  Fhc  Romans  standardized  the  proportions  and  made  the 
columns  8  diameters  high  and  the  entablature  2  diameters. 

Dormer  window.  A  projecting  upright  window  which  breaks 
the  surface  of  a  sloping  roof. 

Double-hung  sash.  Window  sash  divided  into  two  sliding  sec¬ 
tions,  one  lowering  from  the  top  and  the  other  rising  from  the 
bottom. 


Doublet  (orn.).  A  pair,  or  the  duplication  of  an  outline  in  a 
surface  pattern,  usually  in  a  reverse  form. 

Dovetail  (carp.).  Wedge-shaped  projection  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wood  used  to  interlock  with  alternating  similar  grooves 
or  projections  on  another  piece  of  wood. 

Dowel  (carp.).  Headless  pin  of  metal  or  wood  which  is  used  to 
hold  two  pieces  of  wood  together. 

Draw  curtain.  A  curtain  that  may  be  drawn  along  a  rail  or 
other  support  by  means  of  a  traverse  arrangement  of  cords 
and  pulleys. 

Dresser  (cab.).  A  cabinet  with  drawers  or  shelves. 


Drier.  A  chemical  preparation  added  to  paint  which  causes  it  to 
dry  quickly. 

Drop-lid.  A  top  or  front  of  a  desk  hinged  at  the  bottom  and 
arranged  to  fall  back,  forming  a  surface  for  writing. 

Dry-point.  An  etching  made  from  a  metal  plate  upon  which  a 
picture  has  been  scratched  with  a  sharp-pointed  metal  tool. 


Earthenware.  Pottery  of  coarse  clay. 

Ebeniste  (Fr.).  Term  used  to  designate  a  high-grade  cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Eclecticism.  The  borrowing  and  combining  of  art  forms  of 
various  past  periods,  adapting  them  to  contemporary  condi¬ 
tions. 

Ecran  (Fr.).  Screen. 

Egg-and-dart  (orn.).  An  ornament  used  as  a  moulding  decora¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  ovoid  forms  separated  by  dart-like  points. 
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Eggshell  finish.  A  semiflat  paint  finish. 

Electroplating.  An  electrical  process  of  coating  base  metals 
with  a  very  thin  surfacing  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

Elevation  (arch.).  The  vertical  projection  of  any  object.  The 
delineation  of  an  object  or  surface  from  in  front  in  which  the 
dimensions  are  at  specified  scale,  and  not  foreshortened  as  seen 
by  the  eye.  Specifically,  a  drawing  of  a  wall  to  scale  to  show 
its  length,  height,  and  various  subdivisions  and  ornament. 

Elgin  marbles.  The  sculptures  of  the  pediments  and  friezes  of 
the  Parthenon,  named  after  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  responsible 
for  having  them  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

Embossing.  A  process  of  stamping,  hammering,  or  moulding  a 
material  so  that  a  design  protrudes  beyond  the  surface  on  the 
reverse  side. 

Enamel.  A  colored  glaze  that  is  used  to  decorate  metal  and 
ceramic  surfaces;  it  becomes  hard  and  permanent  after  firing. 
A  paint  that  imitates  such  a  surface.  Enamel  ware  refers  to 
objects  whose  surfaces  are  treated  with  this  material. 

Encaustic  painting.  A  method  of  painting  with  pigments 
mixed  with  hot  wax.  The  wax  mixture  may  be  heated  and 
applied  with  a  spatula  or  brush,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
surface  first,  and  the  designs  drawn  with  a  stylus. 

Encoignure  (Fr.).  A  shelf  or  table  intended  to  fit  a  corner  of 
a  room  or  the  angle  made  by  two  walls. 

Engraving.  The  process  whereby  a  design  is  incised  with  a 
sharp  instrument  upon  a  copper  or  steel  plate;  also,  the  impres¬ 
sion  printed  from  this  plate. 

Entablature.  The  surfaces  and  mouldings  of  a  classical  order 
of  architecture,  consisting  of  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice 
and  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  order.  The  portion  of 
the  order  supported  by  the  column. 

Entasis  (arch.).  The  slight  curve  on  a  column  shaft.  In  the 
Roman  orders  the  entasis  reduces  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  at 
the  capital  to  five-sixths  the  dimension  of  the  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  curve  is  limited  to  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  shaft. 

Escabelle  (Fr.).  An  early  French  Renaissance  stool  or  chair. 

Escritoire  (O.F.).  A  desk  with  drawers  and  compartments, 
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Escutcheon.  A  shield  with  a  heraldic  device.  In  hardware  it 
refers  to  a  shaped  plate  for  a  keyhole  or  to  a  metal  door  fitting 
to  ^\'hich  a  handle  or  knob  is  attached. 

Etagere  (Fr.).  A  small  group  of  hanging  shelves. 

Etchings.  Prints  from  a  copper  plate  upon  which  a  drawing  or 
design  has  been  made  by  a  metal  tool  or  by  “biting”  with  acid. 

Etruscan.  See  Tuscan. 

Faience  (Fr.).  A  type  of  pottery  made  originally  at  Faenza, 
Italy.  It  is  a  glazed  biscuit  ware,  and  the  name  is  now  popu¬ 
larly  applied  to  many  such  decorated  wares. 

Famille  noire,  verte,  jaune,  rose,  etc.  (Fr.).  French  names 
y^hich  designate  a  particular  type  of  Chinese  pottery  having  a 
colored  background.  Translated,  the  words  mean  “black  f2.m- 
ily,”  “green  family,”  “yellow  family,”  and  “rose  family.” 

Fasces  (orn.).  A  bundle  of  rods  enclosing  an  axe,  a  Roman 
symbol  of  power. 

Fascia  (arch.).  A  moulding  whose  section  consists  of  a  vertical 
flat  surface.  Particularly  the  projecting  crown  moulding  of  a 
cornice. 

Fauteuil  (Fr.).  An  upholstered  armchair  which  is  open  under 
the  arms,  as  distinguished  from  the  bergere,  which  is  uphol¬ 
stered  between  the  arms  and  seat. 

Ferronerie  velvet.  Antique  Venetian  velvet  made  with  patterns 
imitating  delicate  wrought  iron  forms. 

Fiddle-back  chair.  An  American  Colonial  rush-seated  chair  of 
the  Queen  Anne  type,  with  the  back  splat  silhouetted  in  a  form 
approximating  a  flddle-back  or  vase  shape. 

Filet  lace.  A  lace  produced  by  embroidering  a  pattern  on  a  fine 
net  usually  in  thread  similar  to  that  of  the  net. 

Filigree.  Ornamental  openwork  in  a  delicate  pattern.  Usu¬ 
ally  refers  to  the  pattern  made  by  fine  gold  or  silver  wires  or 
plates  formed  in  minute  lace-like  tracery. 

Fillet  (arch.).  A  moulding  whose  section  consists  of  a  small 
vertical  flat  surface;  usually  used  at  the  start  or  finish  of  a 
curved  moulding. 

Finial.  An  ornament  used  as  a  terminating  motif.  A  finial  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  knob,  pineapple,  or  foliage. 
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Firebacks.  Metal  linings,  often  ornamented  and  usually  of  cast 
iron,  placed  in  a  fireplace  behind  the  fire  to  reflect  heat  and 
protect  the  masonry. 

Firing.  The  term  used  in  pottery  manufacture  to  describe  the 
heating  of  the  clay  in  the  kilns  to  harden  it. 

Flamboyant  (Fr.,  flame-like).  A  term  that  is  used  to  designate 
the  late  Gothic  style  in  France,  because  the  window  tracery 
was  designed  in  reverse  curved  lines  resembling  conventional 
flame-like  forms. 

Flemish  scroll.  An  S-  or  C-curved  ornamental  form,  probably 
of  Spanish  origin,  but  associated  with  Dutch  and  Flemish  fur^ 
niture  design  and  used  in  England  during  the  Carolean  and 
William  and  Mary  periods. 

Fleur-de-lis.  The  conventionalized  iris  flower  used  by  the  for¬ 
mer  kings  of  France  as  a  decorative  motif  symbolizing  royalty. 

Flock  paper.  Wallpaper  imitating  velvet  and  made  by  scatter¬ 
ing  powdered  wool  over  a  pattern  printed  in  varnish  on  paper 
sheets. 

Florentine  arch.  A  semicircular  arch  that  springs  directly  from 
a  Renaissance  column  capital  or  pier  and  is  trimmed  with  an 
architrave  moulding.  Usually  seen  in  series. 

Flutes  or  flutings.  Parallel  concave  grooves  that  are  used  to 
ornament  a  surface.  In  classical  architecture  they  are  com¬ 
monly  seen  on  column  shafts  and  run  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Spiral  flutings  are  frequently  used  on  furniture  supports.  Short 
flutings  are  used  as  a  frieze  ornament. 

Flying  buttress.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an  arch  springing 
from  the  wall  of  a  building  to  an  exterior  stone  pier,  intended 
as  a  counterthrust  weight  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arched  roof. 

Form.  A  stool  or  long  bench  without  a  back. 

French  heading.  A  term  used  in  curtain  making  to  designate 
the  gathering  of  a  drapery  or  valance  into  folds  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  near  the  top.  The  folds  are  sewed  together  in  place  so 
that  they  will  have  a  more  regular  appearance. 

Fresco.  Method  of  painting  on  wet  plaster  with  tempera  colors. 
The  plaster  absorbs  the  pigment,  and  when  dry,  the  painting 
becomes  hard  and  durable  and  a  part  of  the  plaster. 

Fret  (om.).  A  Greek  geometric  band  or  border  motif,  con¬ 
sisting  of  interlacing  or  interlocking  lines;  also  known  as  the 
meander  or  key  pattern. 
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Frieze.  The  central  portion  of  a  classical  entablature;  usually  a 
flat  surface  decorated  with  ornamental  features  or  carving. 
Often  used  in  decorative  work  without  the  architrave  or  cor¬ 
nice. 

Full-tone.  A  color  of  which  the  hue  is  near  its  full  chromatic 
value. 

Gabon.  Black  ebony. 

Gadroon  (orn.).  Elongated  ovoid  forms  placed  in  a  parallel 
series  and  projecting  beyond  the  surface  they  enrich. 

Gallery  (cab.).  A  miniature  railing  placed  along  the  edge  of  a 
shelf  or  table  top.  Specifically  the  gallery-top  table. 

Galloon  or  galon.  A  narrow  close-woven  braid  used  for  trim¬ 
ming  draperies  and  upholstery. 

Gargoyle.  A  projecting  stone  waterspout  grotesquely  carved  in 
fantastic  animal  or  bird  form.  Used  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Genii.  A  creature  of  ancient  folklore  fashioned  like  man  but 
having  supernatural  powers.  An  imaginary  form  resembling 
this  creature,  used  as  an  ornamental  motif. 

Genre  (Fr.).  Art  that  depicts  the  activities  of  the  common  man. 

Gimp.  A  narrow,  flat,  ornamental  trimming,  often  having  a  wire 
or  cord  running  through  it. 

Gesso.  A  prepared  plaster  of  chalk  and  white  lead  which  may 
be  cast  to  make  repeating  ornamental  forms  in  relief  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  wood  panels,  plaster  surfaces,  etc. 

Girandole.  A  type  of  branching  chandelier  or  a  wall  mirror  to 
which  candle  brackets  are  attached. 

Girder.  A  heavy  beam  used  over  wide  spans  and  often  support¬ 
ing  smaller  beams  or  heavy  concentrated  weights. 

Gold  size.  An  adhesive  substance  painted  on  a  surface  to  which 
gold  leaf  is  to  be  applied. 

Graining.  A  painted  imitation  of  the  fiber  lines  of  wood. 

Granite.  Granular  crystalline  rock  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 
The  hardest  and  most  durable  building  stone. 

Great  hall.  The  large,  two-storied  central  hall  of  a  medieval 
castle,  used  principally  for  dining  and  entertaining. 
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Grisaille  (Fr.).  Decorative  painting  in  which  objects  are  ren 
dered  in  tones  of  one  color.  Often  intended  to  give  the  elTeq 
of  sculptured  relief  panels. 

Groin  vault.  See  Vault. 

Gros-point  (Fr.).  Embroidery  done  in  a  cross-stitch  on  a  dou¬ 
ble  threaded  net.  Averages  64  to  256  stitches  per  square  inch. 

Grotesques  (om.).  Fanciful  hybrid  human  forms,  animals,  and 
plants. 

Gueridon  (Fr.).  Small  ornamental  stand  or  pedestal  with  a  round 
top. 

Guilloche  (orn.).  A  band  or  border  running  pattern  having  the 
appearance  of  overlapping  or  interlacing  circular  forms. 


Hadley  chest.  A  type  of  Early  American,  New  England-made 
chest  which  stood  on  four  feet,  and  usually  had  one  drawer 
and  was  decorated  with  crude  incised  carving. 

Half-timber.  A  type  of  house  construction  in  which  heavy 
wooden  posts  and  beams  form  the  skeleton  of  the  structure. 
The  area  between  them  is  filled  in  with  brick,  stone,  or  plaster. 

Half-tone.  A  color  that  in  tonal-value  is  approximately  halfway 
between  white  and  black. 

Hallmark.  The  mark  or  marks  which  designate  that  a  piece  of 
metalwork  has  received  an  official  approval  of  quality,  particu¬ 
larly  the  approval  issued  by  Goldsmith’s  Hall,  London. 

Hammer-beam  truss.  A  form  of  roof  support  used  during  the 
early  English  Renaissance.  It  consists  of  a  Tudor  arch  form 
in  wood,  each  end  of  which  rests  on  a  large  wooden  bracket. 

Hassock.  A  heavy  cushion  or  thick  mat  used  as  a  footstool. 

Haut-relief  (Fr.).  See  Relief. 

Heddle.  The  bar  of  a  loom  which  controls  the  warp  threads. 

Hennin.  A  high  pointed  headgear  worn  by  medieval  women. 

Hieroglyphics.  A  system  of  writing  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
consisting  of  a  combination'  of  picture-writing  and  phonetic 
indications. 

Highboy.  A  tall  chest  of  drawers  supported  by  legs  and  usually 
crowned  with  comice  mouldings  or  a  pediment. 
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Hispano-Mauresque.  The  term  used  to  designate  Spanish  art 
productions  that  show'  an  influence  of  both  Adoorish  and  Ren¬ 
aissance  origin. 

Horn.  Assyrian  tree-of-life  pattern. 

Honeysuckle.  A  decorative  motif  of  Greek  origin  resembling 
a  conventionalized  fan-like  arrangement  of  petals. 

Hooked  rug.  A  pile-surfaced  rug  made  by  pulling  threads  or 
strips  of  cloth  through  a  canvas  backing.  By  varying  the 
colors  of  the  pile,  any  pattern  can  be  made. 

Horseshoe  arch.  An  arch  whose  total  curve  is  greater  than  a 
semicircle.  Used  in  Moorish  and  Spanish  architecture. 

Hue.  color  itself,  as  red  or  blue.  Many  tones  of  the  same 
hue  are  possible.  A  tint  is  a  hue  with  white  added,  and  a  shade 
is  a  hue  w  ith  black  added. 

Hydria.  Greek  water  jar  with  three  handles  that  may  be  used 
for  carrying  or  pouring. 

Idealism.  The  tendency  in  art  to  express  universal  or  spiritual 
concepts. 

Impressionism.  A  late  19th  century  development  in  the  French 
school  of  painting.  Through  a  study  of  the  spectral  colors, 
the  impressionists  produced  pictorial  illusions  of  atmospheric 
realism,  color  reflection,  and  brilliancy  of  sunshine.  Their 
paintings  are  best  seen  at  a  distance,  as  the  broken  pigments 
used  to  produce  the  effect  of  atmospheric  realism  are  diffused 
under  such  a  condition. 

Incised.  Cut  into;  said  of  a  pattern  or  carving  produced  by  cut¬ 
ting  into  a  stone,  wood,  or  other  hard  surface.  The  reverse  of 
a  relief  carving,  the  pattern  of  which  projects  from  the  sur¬ 
face  or  background.  Intaglio. 

Ingrain.  A  flat-woven  wool  or  wool-and-cotton  carpet  with  a 
Jacquard  design;  usually  reversible. 

Inlay.  Ornament  or  a  pattern  that  is  produced  by  inserting  cut 
forms  of  one  material  into  holes  of  similar  shape  previously 
cut  in  another  material.  The  contrast  of  materials  or  colors 
produces  the  effect  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  cutting.  Cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  marquetry  is  not  inlay  work,  as  both  pattern 
and  field  are  cut  at  the  same  time  from  a  thin  veneer. 
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Intaglio.  Incised  or  countersunk  decoration,  as  opposed  to 
relievo  decoration,  which  is  in  relief. 

Intarsia  (It.).  See  Inlay. 

Ionic  order.  One  of  the  classical  orders  of  architecture.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  capital  of  the  column  is  the  spiral¬ 
shaped  volute  or  scroll.  The  standard  proportion  of  the 
Roman  column  is  9  diameters  high. 

Japanning.  A  process,  much  used  in  the  i8th  century,  by 
which  furniture  and  metalwork  were  enamelled  with  colored 
shellac  and  the  decoration  raised  and  painted  with  gold  and 
colors. 

Jardiniere  velvet.  Multi-colored  velvet  with  a  satin  ground 
showing  a  floral  design.  Originally  made  in  Genoa. 

Jasper.  An  opaque  variety  of  quartz  which  may  be  bright  red, 
yellow,  or  brown. 

Jasper  ware.  A  name  given  by  Wedgwood  to  a  type  of  hard 
biscuit  ware  that  was  introduced  in  the  late  1 8th  century. 

Joist.  A  horizontal  timber  used  to  support  a  floor  or  ceiling. 

Kakiyemon.  A  Japanese  pottery  artist  who  developed  the  use 
of  Colored  enamel  designs  on  Japanese  porcelain.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  decorations  inspired  by  his  works. 

Kaolin.  A  white  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  true  porce¬ 
lain;  sometimes  called  china-clay. 

Klismos.  A  Greek  type  of  chair  having  a  concave  curved  back 
rail  and  curved  legs. 

Knotted  rug.  An  oriental  rug  weave  in  which  the  surface  or 
pile  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  threads  knotted  around  the  warps, 
the  weft  threads  serving  merely  as  a  binder. 

Krater.  A  wide-mouthed,  two-handled  bowl  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  mixing  wine  and  water. 

Kylin.  A  chimerical  beast  often  used  in  Chinese  decoration. 

Kylix.  A  flat-shaped  Greek  drinking  cup  on  a  slender  center  foot. 

Ladder  back.  A  chairback  having  a  ladder  effect  produced  by 
the  use  of  a  series  of  horizontal  back  rails  in  place  of  a  splat. 
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Lekythos.  A  long  narrow-ncckcd  flask  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
pouring  oil. 

Letto  (It.).  Bed. 

Linenfold.  A  carved  Gothic  panel  enrichment  which  resembles 
folded  linen  or  a  scroll  of  linen. 

Linoleum  cut.  A  print  made  from  blocks  of  linoleum  which 
have  been  cut  into  grooves  to  form  a  picture  or  pattern. 

Lintel.  A  horizontal  beam,  supported  at  each  end,  that  spans  an 
opening  and  usually  supports  a  superstructure. 

Lit  (Fr.)"  Bed. 

Lozenge  (orn.).  An  alternate  name  for  the  conventional  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  motif. 

Lunette  (orn.).  A  form  resembling  a  crescent  or  half  moon. 

Macassar.  A  seaport  city  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  exporting  a 
type  of  ebony  to  which  its  name  is  given— macassar  ebony. 

Machicolate.  Literally,  to  furnish  with  a  projecting  gallery.  In 
medieval  castle  architecture,  machicolations  were  openings  in 
the  vault  of  a  portal  or  passage  or  in  the  floor  of  a  projecting 
gallery,  for  use  in  hurling  missiles  down  on  the  enemy. 

Maitre-ebeniste  (Fr.).  Master  cabinetmaker. 

Majolica.  Italian  and  Spanish  pottery  coated  with  a  tin  enamel 
and  painted  with  bright  colors. 

Mantel.  The  projecting  shelf  surmounting  a  fireplace. 

Marbling.  A  painted  imitation  of  the  veining  of  marble. 

Marlborough  leg.  A  heavy,  straight-grooved  furniture  leg. 
Much  used  for  English  and  American  mahogany  furniture  in 
the  mid- 1 8th  century. 

Marquetry.  A  flush  pattern  produced  by  inserting  contrasting 
materials  in  a  veneered  surface.  Rare,  grained,  and  colored 
woods  are  usually  exclusively  used  for  marquetry,  but  thin 
layers  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl  and  metals  are 
also  occasionally  seen. 

Mastaba.  An  Arabic  word  meaning  “bench.”  Applied  to  the 
early  mound-shaped  tombs  of  Egypt. 

Meander.  See  Fret. 

Medallion  (orn.).  A  circular  or  oval  frame  having  within  it  an 
ornamental  motif. 
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Menagere  (Fr.).  Dresser  or  plate-holder. 

Mercerize.  A  process  of  treating  cotton  goods  chemically  to 
make  them  stronger,  lustrous,  and  easier  to  dye. 

Mezzotint.  A  type  of  copper-plate  engraving  which  produces 
an  even  gradation  of  tones,  as  in  a  photograph. 

Millefleurs  (Fr.,  a  thousand  flowers).  A  term  particularly  used 
to  designate  a  15th  century  Gothic  tapestry  pattern  showing 
numerous  small  leaves,  plants,  and  flowers. 

Minstrel  gallery.  The  small  balcony  above  the  main  entrance 
to  the  great  hall  of  a  medieval  castle  where  the  entertainers 
performed  during  the  feasts. 

Miter  (carp.).  A  corner  junction  of  two  strips  of  wood  or 
other  material,  the  end  of  each  piece  being  cut  at  a  similar 
angle,  as  in  the  corner  of  a  picture  frame  or  door  trim. 

Modillion.  The  projecting  bracket  used  to  support  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  cornice.  Also  frequently  used  as  an  independent  dec¬ 
orative  motif  in  architectural  and  furniture  design. 

Module.  A  measuring  unit  for  an  architectural  order.  The  full 
diameter  or  half  diameter  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of 
the  column. 

Monochrome  or  monotone.  Decoration  in  a  single  color  or 
different  tints  of  one  color.  See  also  Grisaille. 

Mortise  (carp.).  A  hole  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  and  intended 
to  receive  a  tenon  projecting  from  another  piece  of  wood. 

Mosaic.  Small  squares  of  colored  stone  or  glass  (tesserae)  set 
in  cement  and  arranged  in  a  picture  or  pattern.  A  popular  and 
beautiful  form  of  mural  decoration  used  extensively  in  Early 
Christian  and  Byzantine  art. 

Mudejar  (Sp.).  A  transitional  style  of  art  in  Spain  in  which 
Moorish  and  Italian  Renaissance  details  were  seen  in  the  same 
design. 

Mullion.  A  slender  vertical  or  horizontal  bar  that  acts  as  a 
division  piece  between  windows  or  glass  panels. 

MultifoiL  A  pattern  having  many-lobed  forms.  An  arch  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  five  foils  or  arcuate  divisions.  Sometimes  called 
a  scalloped  arch.  See  Arcuate. 
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Naturalism.  l"l\c  close  imitation  or  representation  in  art  of  nat¬ 
ural  objects.  Opposed  to  conventionalization. 

Nave.  I'he  main  or  central  part  of  a  cruciform  church;  usually 
flanked  bv  aisles  and  terminated  by  an  apse. 

Near  colors.  Colors  that  have  an  approaching  tendency.  Dark 
tones,  particularly  those  derived  from  red  and  yellow,  are  near 
colors. 

Neutral  colors.  Colors  that  result  from  the  mixture  of  several 
spectral  hues.  Pigments  that  have  an  admixture  of  white  or 
black.  Tints  and  shades. 

Niche.  A  recessed  or  hollow  space  in  a  wall,  intended  to  hold 
a  statue  or  ornament. 

Off-white.  A  color  that  is  a  pure  white  with  a  very  slight  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  definite  hue  or  of  gray. 

Ogee  or  ogive.  A  moulding  or  an  arch  form  composed  of  two 
opposing  cyma  curves  whose  convex  sides  meet  in  a  point. 

Oinochoe.  The  Greek  name  for  a  wine  pitcher. 

On-the-glaze  (pot.).  A  pattern  produced  by  colors  applied  to 
the  pottery  after  the  glaze  has  been  added  to  the  biscuit. 

Optical  balance.  An  approach  to  symmetry  obtained  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  two  halves  of  a  composition  similar  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  but  not  identical  in  detail. 

Order  of  architecture.  A  term  used  to  designate  a  classical  col¬ 
umn  and  entablature.  The  pedestal  and  attic  are  sometimes 
included.  There  are  three  Greek  orders,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  and  five  Roman  orders,  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite. 

Oriel  window.  A  large  projecting  window  which  is  supported 
by  a  corbeled  brick  or  stone  construction. 

Ormolu  (Fr.  form,  ormoulu).  A  type  of  cast  bronze  ornament, 
finished  by  hand-chasing  and  surfaced  with  gold.  Particu¬ 
larly  used  as  applied  enrichment  for  furniture. 

Ottoman.  A  backless  low  cushioned  seat;  or  an  upholstered 
foot-rest. 

Ovolo  (arch.).  A  convex  moulding  with  a  section  approximat¬ 
ing  a  quarter  circle. 
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Palampores.  Printed  East  Indian  cottons  decorated  with  tree- 
of-life  patterns.  Imported  into  England  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries  and  largely  copied  in  English  textiles  and  wallpapers. 

Palisade  construction.  Wall  construction  of  interlocking  ver¬ 
tical  planks  of  wood. 

Palmette  (orn.).  A  conventionalized  motif  derived  from  a  fan¬ 
like  branch  of  the  palm  tree. 

Panel.  A  surface  usually  enclosed  by  a  frame.  Sometimes  a 
surface  of  limited  dimensions  without  a  frame.  In  a  sunk  panel 
the  frame  is  above  or  in  front  of  the  panel  area.  In  a  bolection 
panel,  the  panel  area  is  above  or  in  front  of  the  frame. 

Panetiere  (Fr.).  Bread-box. 

Papelera  (Sp.).  A  small  cabinet  intended  to  hold  papers  and 
writing  materials. 

Papier-mache  (Fr.).  Pulped  paper,  moulded  while  wet  into 
various  ornamental  forms  or  useful  shapes. 

Pargework  or  pargetry.  Ornamental  plaster  or  stucco-work 
applied  to  a  flat  surface  in  relief. 

Parquet.  Flooring  made  of  strips  of  wood  laid  in  a  pattern. 
The  pattern  of  such  a  floor  is  sometimes  known  as  parquetry. 

Patera  (orn.).  A  round  or  oval-shaped  disk,  often  enriched  by 
a  rosette  or  other  ornament. 

Patio  (arch.).  An  inner  court,  open  to  the  sky. 

Pedestal.  A  supporting  base  or  block  for  a  statue,  vase,  or  order 
of  architecture. 

Pediment.  Originally  the  triangular  space  following  the  roof 
line  at  each  exterior  end  of  a  Greek  temple,  accentuated  by  the 
mouldings  of  the  entablature.  Later  the  same  treatment  was 
used  as  an  ornamental  feature  and  varied  in  shape,  having  seg¬ 
mental,  scroll,  and  broken  forms. 

Peristyle.  A  continuous  row  of  columns  surrounding  a  build¬ 
ing  or  a  court. 

Petit-point.  Embroidery  done  in  a  cross-stitch  on  a  fine  single 
net.  The  term  is  usually  applied  when  there  are  more  than  256 
stitches  to  the  square  inch. 

Pewter.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  which  has  a  dull  gray  appear¬ 
ance  and  is  used  for  the  making  of  tableware  and  ornaments. 
Originally  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  silver. 
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Pie-crust  table.  A  small  table  having  a  top  with  its  edge  carved 
or  moulded  in  scallops.  Common  in  i8th  century  English  fur¬ 
niture. 

Piece-dyeing.  A  term  used  in  textile  manufacturing  to  indicate 
that  the  fiber  of  a  cloth  has  been  dyed  after  the  completion  of 
the  v  eavino'. 

Pier.  Hca\y  vertical  masonry  support  for  a  superstructure. 
This  type  of  support  lacks  the  detail  and  proportions  of  a 
column  or  pilaster. 

Pigment  colors.  Colors  made  from  natural  or  synthetic  ma¬ 
terials  and  used  to  produce  the  various  hues  in  common  paints. 
Opposed  to  the  spectral  colors  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  light. 

Pilaster.  A  flat-faced  vertical  projection  from  a  wall,  rectangu¬ 
lar  in  plan  but  with  the  general  proportions,  capital,  and  base 
of  a  column. 

Pile.  In  textile  and  carpet  construction,  the  upright  ends  or 
loops  (if  uncut)  of  thread  which  are  woven  at  right  angles  to 
the  warp  and  weft.  The  nap  generally  has  the  appearance  of 
velvet. 

Pinnacle.  Small  pyramidal  or  cone-shaped  turret  used  in 
architecture  to  crown  roofs  and  buttresses.  In  the  decorative 
arts,  any  form  resembling  a  pinnacle. 

Piping.  A  cord-like  trimming  or  finish  applied  to  the  edges  or 
seams  of  upholstery  work  or  drapery. 

Plain-sawing  (carp.).  The  cutting  of  a  plank  of  wood  from 
the  outside  edge  of  a  tree  trunk.  Opposed  to  quarter-sawing 
in  which  the  plank  is  cut  through  or  near  the  center  of  the 
trunk. 

Plan  (arch.).  The  horizontal  projection  of  any  object.  The 
delineation  of  an  object  or  surface  from  above.  The  shape  or 
internal  arrangement  of  an  object  as  indicated  by  a  section  cut 
parallel  to  the  ground.  Specifically,  a  drawing  showing  the 
arrangement  and  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  rooms  of  a 
building. 

Plaque  (Fr.).  A  plate  or  panel  usually  made  of  metal,  glass,  or 
pottery  and  treated  with  a  surface  enrichment.  Used  for  dec¬ 
orative  purposes. 
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Plateresco.  The  name  given  to  the  period  of  Spanish  art  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century.  The  word  is  derived 
from  platerOy  meaning  silversmith.  The  style  of  ornament 
often  imitated  the  fine  detail  of  the  silversmith’s  work. 

Plinth  (arch.).  Square  member  at  the  base  of  a  column  or 
pedestal.  The  plinth-block  in  carpentry  is  the  small  block  of 
wood  used  at  the  bottom  of  door  trim  against  which  the  base¬ 
board  butts. 

Polychrome.  An  ornament  or  pattern  in  several  colors. 

Pontil.  An  iron  rod  used  in  glass  manufacturing  to  carry  hot 
materials.  Pontil  mark  is  the  permanent  mark  left  by  the  pontil 
after  the  material  has  cooled. 

Porcelain.  A  hard,  vitreous,  non-porous  pottery.  Opposed  to 
earthenware,  which,  if  unglazed,  is  absorptive. 

Porphyry.  Rock  composed  of  crystals  of  white  or  red  feldspar 
in  a  red  ground  mass.  A  valuable  stone  for  architectural  or 
ornamental  use. 

Post-impressionism.  The  development  of  the  modern  French 
school  of  painting  which  immediately  followed  impressionism. 
It  was  a  revolt  against  the  principles  of  the  color  interpretation 
of  the  latter  school.  Instead  of  painting  the  colors  of  an  object 
as  they  appear  under  different  lights  or  in  different  atmos¬ 
pheres,  the  post-impressionists  returned  to  representation  of  the 
actual  colors  of  the  object  itself  without  the  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence.  This  largely  eliminated  the  effects  of  foreground  and 
background  by  contrasting  tonal  values. 

Poudreuse  (Fr.).  Powdering  table. 

Pre-classic.  The  classification,  given  to  the  arts  and  cultures  of 
the  Western  peoples  who  preceded  the  civilizations  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome— Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Persia, 
and  Crete. 

Pressed  glass.  Glass  that  is  ornamented  in  relief  by  pressing 
into  a  mould. 

Primary  colors.  The  three  pigment  colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  mixture  of  other  pig¬ 
ments.  Combinations  of  any  two  of  the  primaries  are  known 
as  secondaries.  The  combination  of  any  secondary  with  a  pri¬ 
mary  is  known  as  a  tertiary.  The  spectral  primaries  are  -those 
seen  in  the  rainbow. 
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Priming  coat.  A  mixture  used  by  painters  for  a  first  or  pre¬ 
paratory  coat. 

Primitive.  Early,  simple,  naive.  The  term  applied  to  the  early 
artists  of  any  school  or  period  when  they  have  not  yet  mas¬ 
tered  the  later  and  more  highly  developed  principles. 

Pure  design.  The  theory  that  all  art  and  design  is  based  on  a 
set  of  universal,  fundamental,  and  abstract  principles. 

Quarter-round  (carp,).  A  convex  moulding  in  the  shape  of  a 
quarter  circle.  An  ovolo  moulding. 

Quarter-sawing  (carp.)„  To  saw  wood  planks  near  or  through 
the  center  of  the  tree  trunk. 

Quaternary.  An  intermediate  hue  in  the  pigment  color-wheel, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  a  tertiary  color  with  either  its  adjoin¬ 
ing  primary  or  secondary.  A  fourth  mixture  of  primary 
colors. 

Quatrefoil.  A  four-lobed  ornamentation. 

Quattrocento  (It.).  The  15th  century. 

Rail  (cab.).  In  panelling,  any  horizontal  strip  forming  a  portion 
of  the  frame;  the  vertical  strips  are  called  stiles. 

Realism.  The  tendency  in  art  to  represent  forms  and  objects  as 
they  actually  are;  that  is,  detailed  representation  with  photo¬ 
graphic  accuracy. 

Reeding  (om.).  A  long,  semicylindrical,  stem-like  form  or  a 
grouping  of  such  used  to  enrich  mouldings. 

Refectory.  A  dining  hall,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  or  col¬ 
legiate  buildings. . 

Relief.  A  type  of  decoration  in  which  the  design  is  made 
prominent  by  raising  it  from  the  surface  or  background  of  the 
material.  High  relief  designates  that  the  design  is  raised 
greatly;  low  relief,  that  the  design  is  only  slightly  raised  from 
the  background. 

Reliquary.  A  small  receptacle  designed  to  hold  a  sacred  relic; 
usually  made  of  ornamented  precious  metals  enriched  with 
jewels  or  enamel  decoration. 

Rep.  A  textile  woven  with  a  larger  warp  than  weft  thread  or 
vice  versa,  producing  a  ribbed  effect,  as  in  poplin  and  corduroy. 
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Repousse.  Relief  work  on  metal  materials.  The  design  is 
pushed  out  by  hammering  the  material  on  the  reverse  side. 
Embossed. 

Reticella  (It.).  Cutwork  lace,  similar  to  net  work  or  filet. 

Ribbed  vault.  See  Vault. 

Rinceau  (Fr.).  Scroll  and  leaf  ornament  sometimes  combined 
with  cartouches  or  grotesque  forms  and  applied  to  friezes, 
panels,  or  other  architectural  forms. 

Rococo.  A  style  in  architecture  and  decoration.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lightness  and  delicacy  of  line  and  structure,  by 
asymmetry,  and  by  the  abundant  use  of  foliage,  curves,  and 
scroll  forms  of  decoration.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
French  words  rocaille  and  coquille  (rock  and  shell),  promi¬ 
nent  motifs  in  this  decoration.  The  style  often  tended  to  the 
over-ornamentation  of  surfaces. 

Roll.  In  the  United  States,  a  wallpaper  trade  and  sales  unit 
which  designates  36  square  feet  of  paper.  Several  rolls  are 
usually  included  in  a  bundle, 

Romayne  work.  Carved  medallion  heads  or  knobs  used  as  fur¬ 
niture  ornaments  or  drawer  pulls. 

Rondel.  Round  outline  or  object  in  a  surface  pattern. 

Rose  window.  A  circular  window  with  tracery  mullions  radiat¬ 
ing  from  a  center  in  wheel  form,  the  spaces  between  being 
filled  with  richly  colored  glass.  Originally  introduced  in 
Gothic  cathedrals,  the  form  was  later  applied  to  wood  panel¬ 
ling  and  furniture  design. 

Rosette  (orn.).  An  ornamental  motif  formed  by  a  series  of 
leaves  arranged  around  a  central  point.  The  leaves  are  usually 
conventionalized  and  may  be  arranged  to  form  a  circle,  ellipse, 
or  square. 

Roundabout  chair.  A  type  of  chair  designed  to  fit  into  a  cor¬ 
ner;  has  a  low  back  on  two  adjoining  sides  of  a  square  seat. 

Sampler.  A  piece  of  needlework  intended  to  show  a  beginner’s 
skill.  Specifically,  a  small  piece  of  linen  embroidered  with 
alphabets  and  naive  patterns;  made  by  children  in  the  early 
19th  century  in  Europe  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

Sash  bar.  The  strip  of  wood  or  metal  which  subdivides  the  in¬ 
dividual  panes  of  glass  within  the  sash  frame  of  a  window. 
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Sash  curtain.  A  lighf-^^xig•ht  curtain  that  is  hung  on  or  nearest 
tlie  sash  of  a  ^\■indo^\^  Also  called  glass  curtain. 

Scallop  shell  (orn.).  A  sciuicircular  shell  with  ridges  radiating 
from  a  point  at  the  bottom.  This  motif  was  especially  com¬ 
mon  in  furniture  design  during  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
periods  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  was  also  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  early  Spanish  Renaissance. 

Scotia.  A  concave  moulding  approximating  a  curve  produced 
by  tw  o  tangential  curves  of  different  radii. 

Scribe  (carp.).  To  fit  one  material  closely  to  another,  as  the 
side  of  a  wooden  strip  to  an  uneven  surface  of  plaster  or  ad¬ 
joining  wood  surface.  A  scribe-moulding  is  a  small  strip  of 
wood  that  can  be  easily  cut  or  bent  to  fit  an  uneven  surface  or 
cover  up  an  irregular  joint  or  crack. 

Scroll  (orn.).  A  spiral  line  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  in 
the  arabesque  and  rinceau.  A  parchment  roll  used  as  an  orna¬ 
ment. 

Seaweed  marquetry.  Inlay  of  various  woods  in  an  arabesque 
design  of  small  leaf  and  seaweed  forms.  Much  used  during  the 
William  and  Mary  period. 

Secondary  colors.  Orange,  purple,  and  green,  each  of  which 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  primary  colors. 

Secretaire  (Fr.).  Writing  desk. 

Section  (arch.).  A  term  used  to  express  the  representation  of  a 
building,  moulding,  or  other  object  cut  into  two  parts,  usually 
by  a  vertical  slice.  The  purpose  of  a  sectional  representation 
is  better  to  show  a  shape  or  interior  construction. 

Sedia  (It.).  Chair. 

Segmental  arch.  An  arch  that  is  shaped  as  a  segment  of  a  circle 
less  than  a  semicircle. 

Serpentine  curve.  An  undulating  curve  used  for  the  fronts  of 
chests,  desks,  cupboards,  and  similar  pieces.  The  curve  is 
formed  by  two  tangential  cymas. 

Sgabello  (It.).  A  small  wooden  Renaissance  chair,  usually  hav¬ 
ing  a  carved  splat  back,  an  octagonal  seat,  and  carved  trestle 
supports. 

Sgraffito  (It.).  A  method  of  decorating  a  surface.  A  pattern 
that  is  first  scratched  on  a  surface  and  then  colored. 
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Shade.  Something  that  serves  to  intercept  light.  A  color  or 
pigment  that  contains  a  percentage  of  black. 

Shaft  (arch.).  Central  portion  of  a  column  or  pilaster  between 
the  capital  and  base. 

Shaker  furniture.  A  type  of  furniture  first  made  by  the  Shak¬ 
ers,  a  religious  sect  in  Watervliet,  New  York,  and  later  in  New 
England.  The  designs  were  based  on  the  general  forms  of  the 
Windsor  type  of  chair. 

Shed.  In  textile  manufacture,  an  opening  which  is  formed  by 
the  warp  threads  being  lifted  by  a  heddle;  through  this  opening 
the  shuttle  holding  the  weft  thread  passes. 

Shirring.  Gathering  a  textile  in  small  folds  on  a  thread,  cord, 
or  rod. 

Silhouette.  A  profile  or  outline  drawing,  model,  or  cut-out, 
usually  in  one  color.  The  outline  of  any  object.  A  shadow. 

Sill  (carp.).  A  horizontal  board  or  strip  forming  the  bottom  or 
foundation  member  of  a  structure,  especially  the  board  at  the 
bottom  of  a  window  that  serves  as  a  finishing  member  for  the 
trim  and  casing.  A  door  sill  is  usually  called  a  saddle. 

Singeries.  Designs  showing  monkeys  at  play.  Popular  in 
France  during  the  Louis  XV  period. 

Size.  Gelatinous  solution  used  for  stiffening  textiles,  glazing 
paper,  and  in  other  manufacturing  processes. 

Slat-back  chair.  A  type  of  Early  American  chair  with  wide 
horizontal  ladder  rails  between  the  back  uprights. 

Slip  (pot.).  Clay  and  water  of  a  cream-like  consistency  used 
as  a  bath  for  pottery,  to  produce  a  glaze  or  color  effect. 

Spade  foot  (cab.).  A  square,  tapering  foot  used  in  furniture 
design.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  leg  by  a  slight 
projection. 

Spanish  foot.  Foot  in  the  shape  of  an  inward  curving  scroll. 
Used  in  i8th  century  English  and  American  furniture. 

Spectral  colors.  The  colors  produced  by  a  beam  of  white  light 
as  it  is  refracted  through  a  prism.  Although  they  are  unlimited 
in  number,  they  are  usually  designated  as  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Commonly  seen  in  the  rain¬ 
bow. 
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Spindle.  A  long  slender  rod  often  ornamented  with  turned 
mouldings  or  baluster  forms.  See  also  Split  spindle. 

Spiral  leg  (cab.).  A  furniture  support  carved  in  a  twist,  with  a 
\\  inding  and  descending  groove  or  fluting.  A  rope  twist. 

Splat.  A  plain,  shaped,  or  carved  vertical  strip  of  wood.  Par¬ 
ticularly  that  used  to  form  the  center  of  a  chairback. 

Splay.  A  line  or  surface  that  is  spread  out  or  at  a  slant.  A 
bevel  or  chamfer. 

Spline  (cab.).  A  small  strip  of  wood  inserted  between  and 
projecting  into  two  adjoining  pieces  of  wood  to  form  a 
stronger  joint  between  them. 

Split  spindle.  A  long,  slender,  turned,  moulded  rod  that  is  cut 
in  two  lengthwise  so  that,  each  half  has  one  flat  and  one 
rounded  side.  Used  as  an  applied  ornament  in  17th  century 
English  and  American  furniture. 

Spring-line  (arch.).  The  theoretical  horizontal  line  in  arch 
construction  at  which  the  upward  curve  of  the  arch  proper 
starts. 

Stalactite  work  (orn.).  Small  vertical  polygonal  or  curved 
niches  rising  and  projecting  in  rows  above  one  another  so  that 
they  resemble  stalactite  formations. 

Statuary  bronze.  Bronze  that  has  been  surfaced  with  an  acid 
application  causing  its  color  to  become  a  dark  brown.  A  finish 
usually  given  to  bronze  statues. 

Stencil.  The  method  of  decorating  or  printing  a  design  by 
brushing  ink  or  dye  through  a  cut-out  pattern. 

Sterling.  A  term  used  in  connection  with  silverware,  indicating 
that  the  silver  is  92 14  per  cent  pure. 

Stile.  The  vertical  strips  of  the  frame  of  a  panel.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  strips  are  termed  rails. 

Still-life.  Paintings  or  decorative  renderings  of  inanimate,  mo¬ 
tionless  objects. 

Stipple.  Process  of  applying  paint  or  ink  to  a  surface  in  dot 
form,  by  means  of  a  coarse  brush  or  spray. 

Stock-dyeing.  A  term  used  in  textile  manufacturing  to  indicate 
that  a  fiber  is  dyed  before  being  spun  into  a  thread. 
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Stone- jointing.  The  shaping  or  cutting  of  stones  for  walls  and 
arches  so  that  they  will  properly  join  each  other;  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  walls  and  arches. 

Stone  ware.  A  heavy,  opaque,  non-porous  and  non-absorbent 
pottery  made  from  a  siliceous  paste. 

Strapwork.  A  term  applied  to  carved  wooden  arabesque  and 
rinceau  patterns  in  which  the  section  of  the  stem  of  the  scroll 
is  flat,  resembling  a  pattern  cut  from  a  sheet  of  leather. 

Stretcher.  A  brace  or  support  which  horizontally  connects  the 
legs  of  pieces  of  furniture. 

Stud.  A  small  post,  usually  2x4  inches,  used  to  form  the  wall 
construction  in  wooden  dwellings  or  partitions.  The  studs 
support  the  joists  and  receive  the  lath,  to  which  the  plaster  is 
applied. 

Stumpwork.  A  type  of  embroidered  picture  worked  in  silk 
threads  over  padding,  giving  a  relief  effect. 

Stylobate.  The  stone  blocks  or  steps  forming  the  lowest  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  of  a  Greek  temple  and  upon  which  the  columns 
stand. 

Sugi  finish.  A  Japanese  method  for  finishing  woodwork.  The 
surface  is  charred  and  then  rubbed  with  a  wire  brush. 

Summer  beam.  A  large  timber  laid  horizontally  and  used  as  a 
bearing  beam.  In  Early  American  dwellings  it  was  usually 
supported  at  one  end  by  the  masonry  of  the  chimney  and  at 
the  other  end  by  a  post,  and  it  extended  across  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  name  is  derived  from  sommier  (Fr.),  meaning 
saddle  or  support. 

Swag.  Cloth  draped  in  a  looped  garland  effect;  any  imitation  of 
same. 

Swastika  (fylfot  or  meander).  A  cross  composed  of  four  equal 
L-shaped  arms  placed  at  right  angles.  A  good-luck  symbol  of 
ancient  origin. 

Symmetrical  balance.  Having  the  two  halves  of  a  design  or 
composition  exactly  alike  in  mass  and  detail. 

Tabouret  (Fr.).  Stool. 

Tambour  (Fr.).  Drum.  A  drum-like  form  descriptive  of  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  furniture. 
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Tempera.  A  paint  composed  of  pigments  that  are  soluble  in 
water.  Sometimes  glue  or  the  white  of  egg  is  also  added  to 
the  solvent. 

Tenon  (carp.).  A  projection  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  in¬ 
tended  to  fit  into  a  hole  (mortise)  of  corresponding  shape  on 
another  piece  of  wood. 

Terra-cotta.  A  hard-baked  pottery  extensively  used  in  the  dec¬ 
orative  arts  and  as  a  building  material.  It  is  usually  made  of  a 
red-brown  clay,  but  may  be  colored  with  paint  or  baked  glaze. 

Terrazzo.  A  concrete  made  of  small  pieces  of  crushed  marble 
and  cement.  Used  for  surfacing  floors  and  walls. 

Tertiary  color.  A  color  that  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
a  primary  and  a  secondary. 

Tester.  A  flat  canopy  that  is  placed  over  a  bed  or  other  piece  of 
furniture. 

Thuya  wood.  A  rare  African  wood  with  rich  graining,  used 
for  table  tops  and  veneering  of  furniture. 

Tie-beam.  A  horizontal  beam  which  connects  the  rafters  of  a 
roof  and  prevents  them  from  spreading.  Used  in  truss  con¬ 
struction. 

Tilt-top.  A  table  top  that  is  arranged  on  a  hinge  so  that  it  may 
be  swmng  to  a  vertical  position. 

Tint.  A  color  made  from  a  pigment  that  is  mixed  with  white. 

Toile-de-Jouy  (Fr.).  Cloth  made  in  Jouy,  France,  particularly 
the  printed  cottons  made  by  Oberkampf  during  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Tole  (Fr.).  Painted  tin. 

Tonal  value.  The  relative  strength  of  a  color  in  contrast  to 
white  or  black.  A  color  of  light  tonal  value  has  much  white 
in  it.  See  also  Chroma. 

Tongue-and-groove  (carp.).  A  type  of  wood  joint  in  which  a 
long,  narrow,  straight  projection,  known  as  the  tongue,  fits 
into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  adjacent  piece. 

Torchere  (Fr.).  A  torch-holder,  or  a  lighting  fixture  resem¬ 
bling  same. 

Torus  (arch.).  A  convex  semicircular  moulding. 

Tracery.  The  stone  mullions  in  a  Gothic  window. 
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Tracery  pattern.  A  pattern  in  woodwork,  textile,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  imitating  stone  tracery. 

Tree-of-life  pattern.  A  pattern  resembling  a  tree  or  vine,  show¬ 
ing  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  small  animals.  Originating  in 
ancient  Assyria,  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians,  East  Indians, 
and  early  English  Renaissance  designers.  See  also  Horn  and 
Palampores. 

Trefoil.  A  three-lobed  ornamentation. 

Trencher.  A  large  wooden  platter  upon  which  food  is  served. 

Triclinium  (Eat.).  Dining  room. 

Trumeau  (Er.).  The  decorative  treatment  of  the  space  over  a 
mantel,  door,  or  window,  consisting  of  a  mirror  and  painting. 
Specifically,  the  overmantel  panel  treatment  of  the  Louis  XV 
and  XVI  periods. 

Trumpet  leg  (cab.).  A  conical  leg  turned  with  flared  end  and 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet. 

Trundle  bed.  Old-fashioned  child’s  bed  on  wheels,  which  was 
rolled  under  a  full-sized  bed  when  not  in  use. 

Truss.  A  support  used  for  a  wide  span  of  roof  or  ceiling,  con¬ 
sisting  of  beams  or  posts  assembled  in  a  triangular  manner  for 
greater  strength. 

Tudor  arch.  A  flat,  pointed  arch  characteristic  of  English 
Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  architecture  and  decoration. 

Turkey-work.  A  hand-made  textile  imitating  oriental  pile  rugs, 
produced  by  pulling  worsted  yams  through  a  coarse  cloth  of 
open  texture,  then  knotting  and  cutting  them. 

Turning  (carp.).  A  type  of  ornamentation  which  is  produced 
by  rotating  wood  on  a  lathe  and  shaping  it  into  various  forms 
with  cutting  tools. 

Turpentine,  A  resinous  fluid  used  as  a  solvent  and  drying  con¬ 
stituent  in  paint  mixing. 

Turret.  A  small  tower  superimposed  on  a  larger  structure. 

Tuscan  (Etruscan)  order.  A  Roman  variant  of  the  Doric  order 
of  architecture.  It  is  cmde  and  heavy,  and  the  standard  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  column  is  7  diameters  high. 

Underglaze  (pot.).  A  term  used  to  define  a  pattern  that  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  pottery  before  the  final  glazing  is  applied. 
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Vaisselier  (Fr.).  Dresser  for  plates  and  china. 

Valance.  A  horizontal  feature  used  at  the  heading  of  over- 
draperies  and  made  of  textile,  wood,  metal,  or  other  material. 

Vargueno  (Sp.).  A  cabinet  and  desk  with  a  drop-lid. 

Vault.  A  roof  constructed  on  the  arch  principle.  A  barrel  vault 
is  semicvlindrical  in  shape.  A  groin  vault  is  made  by  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  two  barrel  vaults  at  right  angles.  In  a  ribbed 
vault  the  framework  of  arched  ribs  supports  light  masonry. 

Velour-de-Genes.  Silk  velvet.  Made  in  Genoa  and  usually  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  all-over  pattern. 

Velvet  carpet.  A  type  of  carpet  closely  resembling  a  Wilton, 
but  without  the  wool  backing  and  consequently  without  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  Wilton. 

Veneer.  A  thin  sheet  of  finishing  wood  or  other  material  that 
is  applied  to  a  body  of  coarser  material. 

Venetian  blinds.  Window  shades  made  of  small  horizontal 
slats  of  wood  strung  together  on  tapes.  The  slats  may  be 
turned  up  or  down  to  exclude  or  let  in  sunlight. 

Venetian  furniture.  The  name  applied  to  the  extravagantly 
curved  and  ornamented  furniture  of  Baroque  and  Rococo  in¬ 
fluence,  produced  in  Italy  during  the  late  Renaissance. 

Vernis  Martin  (Fr.).  Literally,  Martin’s  varnish,  but  used  as  a 
term  to  describe  the  lacquer  work  done  by  a  cabinetmaker 
named  Martin  during  the  i8th  century  in  France  in  imitation 
of  oriental  lacquer. 

Vignettes.  Small  ornaments,  patterns,  or  portraits  placed  in  a 
large  field. 

Vitrine  (Fr.).  A  glass  showcase  or  china  cabinet. 

Volute  (orn.).  A  spiral,  scroll-like  form,  as  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  capitals. 

Wainscot.  A  wooden  lining  for  interior  walls.  Usually  pan¬ 
elled.  Any  treatment  resembling  same. 

Wainscot  chair.  An  early  17th  century  wooden  chair  used  in 
England  and  America. 

Warp.  In  weaving,  the  threads  that  run  lengthwise  on  a  loom. 

Waterleaf  (orn.).  A  conventionalized  leaf  pattern  of  classical 
origin  used  to  enrich  a  cyma  reversa  moulding. 
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Wave  pattern  (orn.).  A  continuous  pattern  conventionally  imi¬ 
tating  a  series  of  breaking  wave  crests. 

Weft  or  woof.  In  weaving,  the  threads  that  run  crosswise  and 
are  woven  in  and  out  of  the  warp  threads  by  means  of  a  shuttle 
or  bobbin.  Sometimes  called  the  filler  threads. 

Welting.  Strips  of  material  sewn  between  upholstery  seams  to 
give  a  finished  appearance. 

What-not.  A  set  of  ornamental  shelves  used  to  hold  bric-a-brac 
and  china. 

White  lead.  A  heavy  white  substance  that  does  not  dissolve  in 
water  and  is  used  as  a  base  in  paints  when  mixed  with  linseed 
oil. 

Wilton  carpet.  A  carpet  with  cut  woolen  pile  and  a  cotton 
back. 

Yarn-dyeing.  A  process  of  dyeing  the  yarns  before  they  are 
woven  into  a  textile.  Such  a  textile  is  called  yarn-dyed. 

Yeseria  (Sp.).  Small  lace-like  patterns  of  plaster  relief  which 
were  colored  and  used  extensively  on  the  walls  of  Moorish 
rooms. 

Yoke.  A  cross-bar  in  the  form  of  two  S-curves  used  for  the  top 
rail  of  chairbacks. 

Yorkshire  chair.  A  popular  name  for  a  type  of  Jacobean  chair 
of  provincial  origin. 
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In  the  following  pages,  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  covered  in  each  chapter  of  the  text,  will  be  found  ques¬ 
tions,  problems  in  design,  and  selected  lists  of  reference  books 
for  supplementary  study.  A  general  list  of  art  histories  and  a  list 
of  periodicals  dealing  with  the  fine  arts,  decoration,  and  architec¬ 
ture  will  be  found  on  pages  810-812. 

The  bibliographies,  although  by  no  means  exhaustive  or  com¬ 
plete,  offer  a  wide  range  of  general  books  to  students  who  wish 
to  continue  their  study  or  to  pursue  it  in  special  fields.  The 
books  suggested  for  each  chapter  include  those  covering  various 
phases  of  the  decorative  arts  not  treated  in  detail  in  the  text.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  select  authoritative  books  that  are 
available  to  the  public  in  museums  and  libraries  throughout  the 
country;  while  some  of  the  books  listed  are  expensive  or  out  of 
print,  they  may  generally  be  found  for  reference  at  such  public 
institutions. 

The  lists  include  two  types  of  books:  those  that  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  subject  matter,  and  those  that  contain  photographs 
or  drawings.  Both  types  are  valuable  for  research. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  conventional  and  realistic 
ornament? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  post  and  an 
architectural  column? 

3.  What  are  the  three  basic  methods  for  supporting  or  con¬ 
structing  a  roof  or  ceiling? 

4.  What  is  a  period  style  of  art  and  what  were  the  basic  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  development  of  each  one? 

5.  Describe  the  following  arches:  semicircular,  segmental, 
Gothic,  Moorish,  and  Tudor. 

6.  What  is  an  arabesque,  a  grotesque,  and  a  rinceau? 

7.  Explain  the  following  ornamental  forms:  lunette,  volute. 
swastika,  quatrefoil,  Greek  cross,  and  shield. 

8.  What  are  the  three  different  methods  for  introducing  con¬ 
trasting  effects  for  surface  enrichment? 

9.  What  is  an  all-over  pattern?  A  border  pattern? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  forms: 

1.  An  all-over  pattern;  a  panel  pattern;  a  border  pattern. 

2.  A  segmental  arch;  a  Gothic  arch;  an  elliptical  arch. 

3.  A  natural  object  in  a  realistic  manner  and  one  in  a  conven¬ 
tionalized  manner. 

4.  A  triangular,  a  segmental,  and  a  scroll  pediment. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  incised  and  relief  carving? 

2.  What  was  the  reason  that  the  Greeks  used  many  mouldings 
on  their  buildings  and  the  Egyptians  used  few? 

3.  Name  the  five  Roman  architectural  orders. 

4.  Who  was  Vitruvius  and  what  important  contribution  did  he 
make  to  the  design  of  buildings  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire? 

5.  Name  the  following  Greek  ornamental  motifs:  two  mould¬ 
ing  ornaments,  one  band  or  border  pattern,  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  ornamental  motifs. 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  character  of  Pompeian  wall  decoration. 

7.  What  difference  is  apparent  in  the  general  shape  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Greek  and  Roman  mouldings? 

8.  Name  five  classical  mouldings. 

9.  What  do  the  following  architectural  terms  mean:  entabla¬ 
ture,  cornice,  shaft,  pedestal,  pediment,  pilaster? 

10.  In  what  styles  of  art  were  the  following  decorative  or  struc¬ 
tural  motifs  first  used:  sphinx,  swan,  acanthus  leaf,  lotus  leaf, 
waterleaf,  palm  leaf,  fret,  winged  vulture,  arch,  lintel? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  forms: 

1.  Greek  Doric,  Greek  Ionic,  and  Roman  Corinthian  capitals. 

2.  Greek  fret,  Greek  honeysuckle,  and  Egyptian  lotus  form. 

3.  The  silhouettes  of  cyma  recta,  cyma  reversa,  ovolo,  torus, 
and  scotia  mouldings. 

4.  A  human  figure  drawn  in  the  Egyptian  manner. 

5.  A  wall  treatment  in  the  Pompeian  manner. 

6.  Three  examples  of  classical  furniture. 

7.  Arabesque;  acanthus  leaf;  amphora;  antefix. 
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8.  Two  Greek  columns  supporting  a  lintel. 

9.  A  Roman  semicircular  arched  opening  and  a  segmental 
arched  opening. 

10.  A  Roman  Doric  column  and  entablature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Breasted,  J.  H.,  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to* 
the  Fersian  Conquest.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1909. 

An  illustrated  history  of  Egypt. 

Buhlman,  J.,  Classic  and  Renaissance  Architecture,  Wm.  Hel- 
burn,  Inc.,  New  York.  Reprint. 

Brief  text  with  scaled  drawings.  Excellent  for  tracing. 

D’Espouy,  H.,  Fragments  Architecture  Antique.  Pencil  Points 
Press,  New  York,  1923.  Reprint  from  larger  French  edition. 

Selected  architectural  plates.  Excellent  for  tracing. 

Dimand,  M.  S.,  A  Handbook  of  Mohammedan  Decorative  Arts. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1930. 

A  thorough  general  history  of  Mohammedan  decorative  arts. 

Illustrated. 

Esquie,  P.,  The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture.  Wm.  Helburn, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Reprint. 

Scaled  drawings  based  on  the  system  of  Vignola. 

Gardner,  E.  A.,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1915. 

A  comprehensive  text  with  illustrations. 

Mau,  A.,  Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art  (tr.  Kelsey).  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1902. 

Illustrated  text. 

Perrot,  G.,  and  Chipiez,  C.,  A  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt, 

2  Vols.  (tr.  Armstrong).  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  London, 
1883.  Out  of  print. 

Excellent  general  history  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 
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Perrot,  G.,  and  Chipiez,  C.,  A  History  of  Art  in  Chaldea  and 
Assyria,  i  Vols.  (tr.  Armstrong).  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  ; 
London,  1884.  Out  of  print.  i 

Excellent  general  history  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 

Perrot,  G.,  and  Chipiez,  C.,  A  History  of  Art  in  Primitive  I 
Greece,  2  Vols.  (tr.  Armstrong).  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  S; 
London,  1894.  Out  of  print. 

Excellent  general  history  illustrated  with  steel  engravings  and  * 

color  plates.  ^ 

Richter,  G.,  Ancient  Furniture.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  j 
York,  1926.  j 

An  excellent  treatment  of  furniture,  with  illustrations. 

] 

Richter,  G.,  Handbook  of  the  Classical  Collection.  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1933.  Enlarged  edition. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  development  of  Greek  art  as  shown  in 
the  classical  rooms  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Ware,  W.  R.,  The  American  Vignola,  Parts  I  and  II.  Internal  , 
tional  Textbook  Co.,  Scranton,  1921. 

Text  with  scaled  drawings. 


CHAPTER  11 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Mention  five  of  the  important  characteristics  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

2.  What  were  the  principal  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  structural  and  ornamental  forms  used  in 
the  Romanesque  style. 

4.  Name  five  of  the  minor  arts  of  the  Gothic  period. 

5.  Name  the  principal  wood  used  in  the  making  of  Gothic 
furniture  and  wall  panelling.  Describe  the  size,  shape,  and 
typical  ornament  of  a  Gothic  panel. 

6.  Describe  the  general  arrangement  and  decorative  treatment 
of  a  “great  hall.” 

7.  Describe  the  general  treatment  of  Romanesque  column  capi¬ 
tals. 

8.  In  what  styles  was  mosaic  decoration  extensively  used? 

9.  What  was  the  plan  and  what  were  the  principal  decorative 
forms  used  in  Early  Christian  churches? 

10.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  period? 

11.  What  influence  did  the  Crusades  have  upon  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages? 

12.  How  did  the  barbarian  invasions  affect  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  church? 


PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  forms: 

1.  Romanesque  arch  and  column  supports. 

2.  Gothic  arch  and  clustered  columns. 

3.  Linenfold  panel  ornament. 

4.  Trefoil  pattern. 

5.  Gothic  window  showing  tracery  pattern, 

6.  Gothic  chair  or  chest. 

7.  Finial  motif. 
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8.  Gothic  fireplace  with  projecting  hood. 

9.  Gothic  sculptured  figure. 

10.  Gothic  moulding,  ornament,  or  surface  pattern. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Adams,  H.,  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  1913. 

Beautifully  written  text  covering  history,  romance,  and  art. 
Few  illustrations. 

Anthony,  E.  W.,  A  History  of  Mosaics.  Porter  Sargent,  Boston, 

1935- 

Excellent  illustrated  text  tracing  the  development  and  use  of 
mosaics  from  preclassic  times  through  the  20th  century. 

Domestic  Architecture  in  England  During  the  Tudor  Period. 
Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1926. 

Photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  late  Gothic  works. 

Gromort,  G.,  U Architecture  Romane,  3  Vols.  Vincent,  Freal, 
Paris,  1928-1931. 

Excellent  plates. 

Lowrie,  W.,  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1923. 

An  illustrated  handbook  of  Christian  archeology. 

Parkinson,  J.,  Old  Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and  Other  Half- 
Timber  Buildings  in  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Chesh¬ 
ire.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  1904. 

Brief  text  with  excellent  photographs. 

Quenedy,  R.,  La  Normandie,  5  Vols.  F.  Contet,  Paris,  1927- 
1931. 

Plates  of  exteriors  of  medieval  French  domestic  architecture. 

Viollet-le-duc,  E.,  Dictionaire  Raisonne  d^ Architecture.  B. 

Bance,  Paris,  1854.  Out  of  print. 

Standard  book  on  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
French  text.  Available  in  most  large  art  libraries. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Renaissance  movement 
in  Italy? 

2.  Name  the  subdivisions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  give  the 
principal  influences  of  their  development. 

3.  Name  five  of  the  great  families  that  patronized  the  artists 
of  the  period.  Name  ten  leading  artists  or  craftsmen  and  tell 
what  they  are  best  known  for. 

4.  Describe  the  general  character  of  the  Baroque  and  Rococo 
periods  of  decoration. 

5.  Why  were  the  Jesuits  influential  in  the  expansion  of  the  Ro¬ 
coco  style  of  art? 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Italian  wall  treatments  of  the  i6th 
century. 

7.  What  were  some  of  the  ornamental  forms  and  motifs? 

8.  Explain  the  following  words:  bolection,  gesso,  cassone,  sga- 
bello,  certosina,  intarsia,  cinquecento,  credenza. 

9.  Who  were  Vignola,  Palladio,  Bernini,  Dante,  Savonarola, 
Della  Robbia,  Pinturicchio,  Ghiberti,  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Cellini?  For  what  was  each  one  most  noted? 

10.  What  types  of  textiles  were  usually  used  in  i6th  century 
Italian  rooms?  What  was  the  principal  wood  used  in  making 
early  Renaissance  furniture? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  forms: 

1.  Renaissance  pilaster  capital. 

2.  Cassone. 

3.  Credenza. 

4.  Candelabrum. 

5.  Arabesque  ornament. 
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6.  Sgabello  and  sedia. 

7.  Architectural  picture  frame. 

8.  Textile  pattern. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Eberlein,  H.  D.,  Interiors,  Fireplaces  and  Furniture  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Architectural  Book  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  1916. 

Good  collection  of  photographs. 

Hunter,  G.  L.,  Italian  Furniture  and  Interiors,  2  Vols.  Wm.  Hel- 
burn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1917. 

Illustrated  text. 

Letarouilly,  P.,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne,  4  Vols.  Reprint  of 
original  edition.  John  Tiranti  and  Co.,  London,  1928. 

Collection  of  measured  drawings  of  Italian  Renaissance  build¬ 
ings. 

Lowell,  G.,  Smaller  Italian  Villas  and  Farm  Houses.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Book  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1929. 

Text  with  photographs. 

Marazzoni,  G.,  11  Mobile  V eneziano  DeV^oo.  Casa  Editrice 
d’Arte  Bestetti  e  Tumminelli,  Milan,  1927. 

Italian  text  with  excellent  photographs  of  Venetian  furniture. 

Midana,  A.,  VArte  del  Legno  in  Piemonte  nel  Sei  e  nel  Sette- 
cento.  Casa  Editrice  “Itala  Ars,”  Torino. 

Brief  Italian  text  with  excellent  photographs. 

Odom,  W.  M.,  A  History  of  Italian  Furniture.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1918. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 

Rosenberg,  L.  C.,  The  Davanzati  Palace,  Florence,  Italy.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Book  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1922. 

Brief  text  with  measured  drawings  of  the  restored  14th  cen¬ 
tury  palace. 

Schottmuiler,  F.,  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Brentano’s,  New  York,  1921. 

An  introductory  text  with  fine  collection  of  photographs, 
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Syinonds,  J.  A.,  The  Renahsiwee  In  Italy:  The  Erne  Arts.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.,  l.ondon,  1899. 

A  beautifully  \\'ritten  text  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  Italian 
artists. 

Thomas,  W.  G.,  and  Fallon,  J.  T.,  Northern  Italian  Details.  The 
American  Architect,  New  York,  1916. 

Text  with  measured  drawings  and  photographs. 

Tinti,  M.,  II  Mobilio  Fiorentino.  Casa  Editrice  d’Arte  Bestetti  e 
Tumminelli,  Milan,  1929. 

Italian  text  with  photographs. 

\"on  Bode,  W.,  Italian  Renaissance  Furniture.  Wm.  Helburn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1921. 

Brief  Italian  text  with  photographs  on  the  early  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance. 

Wiener,  S.  C.,  Venetian  Flouses  and  Details.  Architectural  Book 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1929. 

Drawings  and  photographs  of  Venetian  palaces. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  were  the  two  principal  influences  in  early  Spanish 
Renaissance  art  forms? 

2.  Describe  the  wall  treatments  of  i6th  century  Spanish  rooms. 

3.  What  was  the  arch  form  introduced  by  the  Moors? 

4.  What  woods  were  used  in  Spanish  furniture? 

5.  What  types  of  supports  were  used  for  tables?  Describe  the 
shape  of  the  turnings. 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Spanish  doors  and  ceilings. 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms:  vargueno,  plateresco,  yeseria, 
artesenado,  and  Churrigueresco. 

8.  What  were  the  principal  minor  decorative  arts  produced  by 
the  Moors? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  forms: 

1.  Moorish  tile  pattern. 

2.  Spanish  door. 

3.  Spanish  table  with  turned  leg. 

4.  Vargueno. 

5.  Horseshoe  arch. 

6.  Bracket  capital. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Burlington  Magazine,  Monograph  II,  “Spanish  Art.”  B.  T.  Bats- 
ford.  Ltd.,  London,  1927. 

Excellent  text  with  photographs  and  colored  plates. 

Byne,  A.,  and  M.  S.,  Decorated  Wooden  Ceilings  in  Spain, 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York,  1920. 

Collection  of  photographs  and  measured  drawings  with  de¬ 
scriptive  text. 
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Rync,  A.  and  1\1.  S.,  Spanish  Architecture  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  G.  F.  Purnain’s  Sons,  New  York,  1917. 

An  illustrated  survey  of  the  Plateresco  and  Herrera  styles. 

Bvne,  A.  and  ]\1.  S.,  Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture.,  2  Vols. 
Win.  Helburn,  Inc.,  1921-1922. 

Brief  text  with  fine  collection  of  photographs. 

Bync,  M.  S.,  Popular  Weavhig  and  Embroidery  in  Spain.  Wm. 
Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1924. 

Illustrated  text. 

Contreras,  J.  de,  Historia  del  Arte  Hispanico,  4  Vols.  Salvat  Edi- 
^  tores,  S.  A.,  Barcelona,  1934. 

Spanish  text  copiously  illustrated. 

Domemech,  R.,  and  Bueno,  L.  P.,  Meubles  Antiquos  Espanoles. 
Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Folio  of  photographs. 

Eberlein,  H.  D.,  and  Ramsdell,  R.  W.,  The  Practical  Book  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Furniture.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1927. 

Profusely  illustrated  text. 

Eberlein,  H.  D.,  Spanish  Interiors— Furniture  and  Details  from  the 
iqth  to  the  lyth  Century.  Architectural  Book  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1925. 

Brief  text  with  photographs. 

Library  of  Architectural  Documents,  Vol.  IV,  Masterpieces  of 
Spanish  Architecture:  Romanesque  and  Allied  Styles.  Pencil 
Points  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  1925. 

Measured  drawings. 

Mack,  G.,  and  Gibson,  T.,  Architectural  Details  of  Northern 
and  Central  Spain.  Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1930. 

Measured  drawings  and  photographs. 

Mack,  G.,  and  Gibson,  T.,  Architectural  Details  of  Southern 
Spain.  Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1928. 

Measured  drawings  and  photographs. 
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Mayer,  A.  L.,  Architecture  and  Applied  Arts  in  Old  Spain. 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  1921. 

Brief  text  with  fine  photographs. 

Prentice,  A.  N.,  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Ornament  in 
Spain.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  1893. 

Text  and  measured  drawings. 

Saladin,  H.,  U Alhambra  de  Grenade,  Paris,  1920, 

Brief  Spanish  text  and  photographs. 
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CHAPTER  V 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  were  the  principal  influences  affecting  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in  France? 

2.  Contrast  the  wall  panel  shapes  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI  styles. 

3.  Identify  the  following  persons:  Riesener,  Oberkampf, 
Gouthiere,  Palissy,  Houdon,  Boulle,  Goujon,  Marot,  David. 

4.  What  are  the  differences  between  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
furniture? 

5.  What  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Louis  XIV 
style? 

6.  To  what  origin  may  be  traced  the  fundamental  forms  and 
ornament  of  the  furniture  of  the  Empire  period. 

7.  Mention  the  principal  decorative  motifs  of  the  Louis  XVI 
period,  and  describe  their  character. 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms  associated  with  the  French  dec¬ 
orative  arts:  chaise-longue,  trumeau,  chinoiserie,  coiffeuse, 
toile-de-Jouy,  grisaille,  Sevres,  cabriole,  Directoire. 

9.  Describe  and  contrast  the  character  of  the  wall  treatments 
of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  rooms. 

10.  What  types  of  textiles  were  used  in  French  decoration  during 
the  1 8th  century? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  ornamental  forms: 

1.  Louis  XVI  natural  flower  ornament. 

2.  Classical  figure  of  the  Empire  period. 

3.  Louis  XV  cabriole  furniture  leg. 

4.  Louis  XVI  straight  fluted  furniture  leg. 

5.  A  piece  of  French  Renaissance  furniture. 

6.  A  Louis  XV  panel  shape. 

7.  A  Louis  XVI  panel  shape. 

8.  An  Empire  ornamental  motif. 
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Arnott,  J.,  and  Wilson,  H.,  The  Petit  Trianon.  B.  T,  Batsford, 
London,  1908.  Reprint  by  the  Architectural  Book  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York,  1914. 

Series  of  measured  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  entire 
building,  supplemented  with  a  historical  account. 

Contet,  F.,  Anciens  Chateaux  de  France,  22  Vols.  F.  Contet, 
Paris. 

Excellent  portfolios  of  plates,  covering  the  various  styles  of 
architecture.  > 

Contet,  F.,  Interieurs  Directoire  et  Empire.  F.  Contet,  Paris, 
1932. 

Color  plates  of  designs  reproduced  from  the  original  works  of 
the  artists  of  these  periods. 

Contet,  F.,  Le  Style  Empire,  5  Vols.  F.  Contet,  Paris,  1925. 
Portfolio  of  very  fine  plates. 

Contet,  F.,  Les  Vieux  Hotels  de  Paris.  F.  Contet,  Paris,  1908- 
1934. 

Twenty-one  volumes  of  plates. 

Cram,  R.  A.,  Farm  Houses,  Manor  Houses,  Minor  Chateaux  and 
Small  Churches  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries 
in  Normandy,  Brittany  and  Other  Parts  of  France.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Book  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 

Good  collection  of  photographs. 

French,  L.,  Jr.,  and  Eberlein,  H.  D.,  The  Smaller  Houses  and 
Gardens  of  Versailles,  from  1680  to  18  ly.  Pencil  Points 
Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  1926. 

Brief  text  with  excellent  illustrations. 

Gelis-Didot,  P.,  and  Laffillee,  H.,  La  Peinture  Decorative  en 
France,  2  Vols.  Ancienne  Maison,  Morel,  Paris,  1888-1890. 
French  text  with  beautiful  cojor  plates. 

Gromort,  G.,  Choix  d'Elements  Empruntes  a  F Architecture 
Classique.  Aug.  Vincent,  Paris,  1904. 

Plates  of  measured  drawings. 
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Hourricc],  L.,  Art  in  France.  Cliarlcs  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1917. 

Illiistrared  general  history  of  French  art. 

Maillard,  1‘..,  Old  Ercnch  Ei/rnitnre  and  Its  Surroundings,  1610- 
iSi)  (tr.  Percival).  W.  Heineinann,  Ltd.,  London,  1925. 

Profusely  illustrated  text. 

Ricci,  S.  de,  Louis  XIV  and  Regency  Furniture  and  Decoration. 
Win.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1929. 

Excellent  photographs  with  brief  text. 

Ricci,  S.  de,  Louis  XVI  Furniture.  W.  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1913. 

Introductory  text  to  an  excellent  collection  of  photographs. 

Strange,  T.  A.,  French  Interiors,  Furniture,  Decoration  during 
the  ijth  and  18th  Centuries.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  Reprint. 

Line  drawings  and  photographs  with  descriptive  text. 

Ward,  W.  H.,  A  History  of  French  Renaissance  Architecture,  2 
Vols.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  1926. 

An  excellent  illustrated  history. 

Also  numerous  French  publications  available  in  America  through 
William  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Who  were  Grinling  Gibbons,  Hepplewhite,  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Christopher  Wren,  Gainsborough? 

2.  In  what  English  styles  were  the  following  motifs  used:  scal¬ 
lop  shell,  three  ostrich  feathers,  romayne  work,  Greek  fret, 
cabriole  leg,  inverted  cup  turning,  seaweed  marquetry? 

3.  What  do  the  following  terms  mean:  cross-banding,  inlay 
work,  Adam-Sheraton,  Chinese-Chippendale,  lion  mask, 
club  foot,  Flemish  scroll? 

4.  Describe  the  general  character  and  wall  treatment  of  a  room 
of  the  early  English  Renaissance. 

5.  What  periods  were  known  as  the  Age  of  Oak,  Age  of  Wal¬ 
nut,  Age  of  Mahogany,  Age  of  Satinwood? 

6.  Describe  the  following  ornamental  forms:  strapwork  carving, 
split-spindle,  arcaded  panel,  bulbous  leg,  shield-back,  patera, 
gadroon. 

7.  What  were  the  principal  differences  between  the  Hepple¬ 
white  and  Sheraton  chairbacks? 

‘  8.  What  were  the  approximate  dates  of  the  English  Regency 
style? 

9.  What  borrowed  forms  are  seen  in  Chippendale  furniture? 

10.  When  was  the  oriental  influence  introduced  in  English  fur¬ 
niture? 


PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  forms: 

1.  Queen  Anne,  Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton  chairbacks. 

2.  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
Chippendale,  and  Sheraton  chair  legs. 

3.  Adam  mantel. 

4.  Two  Chippendale  chairs. 

5.  Tudor  arch. 

6.  Early  Renaissance  wall  panelling. 
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7.  Flizabcrhan  cupboard. 

8.  I'lircc  Adam  ornaments. 

9.  William  and  INlarv  highboy. 

10.  Grinling  Gibbons  ornament. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Blomfield,  Sir  R.  T.,  A  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,  2  \Y)ls.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  London,  1897. 

Illustrated  text. 

Bolton,  A.  T.,  The  Architecture  of  Robert  and  James  Adam,  2 
Vols.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1922. 

Text  with,  line  drawings  and  photographs. 

Cescinskv,  H.,  English  and  American  Furniture.  Grand  Rapids, 
1929. 

A  handbook  of  English  and  American  furniture  of  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries,  profusely  illustrated. 

Cescinsky,  H.,  English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  3 
Vols.  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  1911- 
1912. 

Illustrated  text. 

Cescinsky,  H.,  English  Furniture  from  Gothic  to  Sheraton. 
Grand  Rapids,  1929. 

Excellent  text,  profusely  illustrated. 

Cescinsky,  H.,  and  Gribble,  E.  R.,  Early  English  Furniture  and 
W ood^ioork,  2  Vols.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons,  London,  1922. 
A  thorough  study  of  furniture  and  woodwork,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  including  diagrams  and  plans. 

Dowling,  H.  G.,  A  Survey  of  British  Industrial  Arts.  F.  Lewis, 
Ltd.,  Benfleet,  Essex,  England,  1935. 

An  illustrated  text  on  interior  decorations  and  allied  minor 
crafts. 

Ellwood,  G.  AL,  English  Furniture  and  Decoration,  1680  to  1800. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  London,  1922. 

Brief  introduction  to  good  collection  of  photographs  of  furni¬ 
ture,  interiors,  and  architectural  details. 
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Hope,  T.,  Household  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration.  Wm. 
Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Reprint  of  the  original  published  in  1807. 

Jourdain,  M.,  English  Decoration  and  Furniture  of  the  Early 
Renaissance.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  1924. 

Illustrated  text. 

Jourdain,  M.,  English  Decoration  and  Furniture  of  the  Later 
XVlIIth  Century.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1922. 

Text  illustrated  with  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Jourdain,  M.,  English  Interiors  in  Smaller  Houses  from  the  Res¬ 
toration  to  the  Regency,  1660-18^0.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd., 
London,  1923. 

Text  illustrated  with  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Jourdain,  M.,  Regency  Furniture,  i^gy-1820.  Country  Life, 
Ltd.,  London,  1934. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 

Latham,  C.,  In  English  Homes,  3  Vols.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1904-1909. 

Fine  collection  of  photographs  taken  by  author. 

Lenygon,  F.,  Decoration  in  England  from  1660  to  ijjo.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1927. 

Text  and  photographic  illustrations. 

Lenygon,  F.,  Furniture  in  England  from  1660  to  i'-j6o.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  1914. 

Text  and  photographic  illustrations. 

Lloyd,  N.,  A  History  of  the  English  House  from  Primitive 
Times  to  the  Victorian  Period.  William  Helburn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1931. 

Text  with  photographs  and  drawings. 

Macquoid,  P.,  A  History  of  E?iglish  Furniture,  4  Vols.:  The 
Age  of  Oak;  The  Age  of  Walnut;  The  Age  of  Mahogany; 
The  Age  of  Satin  Wood.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1905. 

Illustrated  text.  A  standard  authority. 
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Mact|ii()id,  P.,  and  Edwards,  R.,  The  Dictionary  of  English  Fur¬ 
niture  from  the  AlidLlle  Ages  to  the  Late  Georgian  Period, 
^  V^ols.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1927. 

I'ext  illustrated  with  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Ramsey,  S.  C.,  S/nall  Houses  of  the  Late  Georgian  Period,  ijyo- 
1820,  Vol.  1,  Exteriors.  Technical  Journals,  Ltd.,  London, 
1919. 

Text  and  photographic  illustrations. 

Ramsey,  S.  C.,  and  Harvey,  J.  P.  M.,  Small  Houses  of  the  Late 
Georgian  Period,  iyyo-1820,  Vol.  II,  Details  and  Interiors. 
The  Architectural  Press,  London,  1923. 

Texn  and  photographic  illustrations. 

Strange,  T.  A.,  English  Furniture,  Woodwork,  Decoration,  Etc., 
During  the  i8th  Century.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  Reprint. 

Excellent  drawings  of  furniture,  details,  etc.,  with  descriptive 
text. 

Stratton,  A.  J.,  The  English  Interior.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1920. 

Excellent  illustrated  text  covering  English  homes  from  Tudor 
times  to  the  19th  century. 

Symonds,  R.  W.,  English  Furniture  from  Charles  II  to  George  11. 
International  Studio,  Inc.,  New  York,  1929. 

Text  illustrated  with  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Tipping,  H.  A.,  English  Homes,  8  Vols.:  Period  I,  Norman  and 
Plantagenet;  Period  II,  Early  Tudor;  Period  III,  Late  Tudor 
and  Early  Stuart;  Period  IV,  Late  Stuart;  Period  V, 
Early  Georgian;  Period  VI,  Late  Georgian.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1921. 

Text  copiously  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Wenham,  E.,  The  Collectors  Guide  to  Furniture  Design.  Col¬ 
lector’s  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  1928. 

Fine  collection  of  photographs  with  descriptive  text,  covering 
English  and  American  furniture  and  accessories. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


QUESTIONS 

1.  When  were  the  academic  forms  of  classical  architecture  first 
used  in  American  interiors? 

2.  Describe  the  general  treatment  of  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  in 
an  Early  American  room. 

3.  What  were  the  principal  influences  affecting  the  early  Indus- 
trial  arts  of  the  United  States? 

4.  What  woods  were  used  in  the  making  of  Early  American 
furniture? 

5.  Who  were  Savery,  Goddard,  Phyfe,  Terry,  Mclntire,  Af¬ 
fleck,  Revere,  and  Stiegel? 

6.  Explain  the  system  of  construction  of  the  Early  American 
house.  What  was  the  summer  beam? 

7.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  esthetic  appreciation 
during  the  Victorian  period? 

8.  Describe  the  following  objects:  fiddle-back  chair,  Windsor 
rocker,  butterfly  table,  Hitchcock  chair,  banister  back, 
turkey-work,  block-front,  and  Hadley  chest. 

9.  Describe  the  principal  characteristics  of  Duncan  Phyfe  fur¬ 
niture. 

10.  Contrast  the  principal  differences  in  American  and  English 
furniture  of  similar  periods. 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  trace,  or  sketch  the  following: 

1.  Early  type  of  American  panelled  walls. 

2.  American  late  Colonial  or  Eederal  mantel  treatment. 

3.  Carver  chair. 

4.  Banjo  clock. 

5.  American  Windsor  chair. 

6.  Colonial  scroll  pediment. 

7.  Butterfly  table. 

8.  Early  American  fireplace. 
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Aiucrican  Folk  Art.  The  Aluscuni  of  Modern  Ait,  New  York, 
1935- 

A  survey  of  the  crafts  of  the  common  man  in  America. 

Bennett,  G.  F.,  Early  Architecture  of  Delaware.  Historical  Press, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  1932. 

Photographs  and  measured  drawings  of  exteriors  and  interiors, 

with  a  brief  text. 

Brazer,  E.  S.,  Early  American  Decoration.  Pond-Ekberg  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1940. 

A  treatise  on  the  technique  of  early  American  decoration. 

Burroughs,  P.  H.,  Southern  Antiques.  Garrett  and  Massie,  Inc., 
Richmond,  1931. 

Illustrated  text. 

Coffin,  L.  A.,  Jr.,  and  Holden,  A.  C.,  Brick  Architecture  of  the 
Colonial  Period  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Architectural 
Book  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1919. 

Photographs  and  measured  drawings  with  brief  text. 

Cornelius,  C.  O.,  Furniture  Masterpieces  of  Duncan  Phyfe. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1925. 

Text  with  measured  drawings. 

Cornelius,  C.  O.,  Early  American  Furniture.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 

,  Excellent  text  with  illustrations. 

Dyer,  W.  A.,  Early  American  Craftsmen.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1915. 

Illustrated  text. 

Eberlein,  H.  D.,  and  Hubbard,  C.  V.  D.,  Colonial  Interiors,  Fed¬ 
eral  and  Greek  Revival,  3d  series.  Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1938. 

Text  and  plates. 

Frary,  I.  T.,  Early  Homes  of  Ohio.  Garrett  and  Massie,  Inc., 
Richmond,  1936. 

Fine  text  and  illustrations. 
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French,  L.,  Jr.,  Colonial  Interiors,  New  York,  Wm.  Helbum, 
Inc.,  1923. 

Photographs  and  measured  drawings  of  interiors. 

Great  Georgian  Houses  of  America,  2  Vols.  Drawn  and  com- 
piled  by  the  Architects’  Emergency  Committee,  New  York, 
1933  and  1937. 

Excellent  collection  of  photographs  and  architectural  drawings. 

Halsey,  R.  T.,  and  Cornelius,  C.  O.,  A  Handbook  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wing.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1924. 

A  brief  survey  of  American  decorative  arts  as  shown  in  the 

American  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Halsey,  R.  T.,  and  Tower,  E.,  The  Homes  of  Our  Ancestors,  as 
shown  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1925. 

Text  with  photographs  and  color  plates. 

Hamlin,  Talbot,  Greek  Revival  Architecture  in  America,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  New  York,  1943. 

Text  and  plates. 

Hipkiss,  E.  J.,  Three  Mclntire  Rooms  from  Peabody,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1931. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hipkiss,  E.  J.,  i8th  Century  American  Arts.  The  Karolik  Col¬ 
lection.  Harvard  University  Press,  1941. 

Furniture,  silver,  needlework,  paintings,  etc. 

Hornor,  W.  M.,  Jr.,  Blue  Book— Philadelphia  Furniture,  William 
Penn  to  George  W ashingt on.  Philadelphia  Craftsmen  of 
1935,  Philadelphia,  1935. 

Text  for  collectors  illustrated  with  authentic  examples  of  fur¬ 
niture. 

Johnston,  E.  B.,  The  Early  Architecture  of  North  Carolina.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  1941. 

Text  and  plates. 

Kelley,  J.  F.,  The  Early  Domestic  Architecture  of  Connecticut, 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1924. 

Text  illustrated  with  photographs  and  measured  drawings. 
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Kettcll,  R.  H.,  The  Pine  Firniitifre  of  Early  New  England. 
Doiiblcdav,  Doran  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1929. 

Illustrated  text. 

Kimball,  S.  F.,  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies 
and  of  the  Early  Repnblic.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1922. 

A  good  study  of  the  background  of  Colonial  architecture.  A 
standard  authority. 

Little,  F.,  Early  American  Textiles.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
New  York,  1931.  / 

Excellent  illustrated  text.  A  survey  of  textile  manufacturers 
from  the  first  settlements  through  the  early  19th  century. 

Lockwood,  L.  V.,  Coloitial  Furniture  in  America.,  2  Vols. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1913. 

Excellent  photographs  of  American  Colonial  furniture.  A 
standard  authority. 

Lockwood,  S.  M.,  Antiques.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  1925. 

Informal  text  with  sketches. 

Lyon,  I.  W.,  The  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1925. 

A  standard  book  for  reference  on  this  subject. 

Major,  H.,  The  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Early  American 
Republic:  The  Greek  Revival.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1926. 

Illustrated  text. 

McClelland,  N.,  Duncan  Fhyfe  and  English  Regency.  Wm.  H. 
Scott,  New  York,  1939. 

Text  and  plates. 

McClelland,  N.,  Furnishing  the  Colonial  and  Federal  House.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1936. 

An  illustrated  text  on  the  complete  furnishings  of  a  home  of 
this  period. 
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Miller,  E.  G.,  Jr.,  American  Antique  Furniture,  i  Vols.  The 
Lord  Baltimore  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1937. 

Complete  text  and  illustrations. 

Newcomb,  R.,  Old  Kentucky  Architecture,  Colonial,  Federal  and 
Greek  Revival.  Wm.  Helbum,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943. 

Text  and  plates. 

Nutting,  W.,  Furniture  Treasury,  3  Vols.  Old  America  Co., 
Framingham,  1928. 

Five  thousand  illustrations  with  descriptive  text. 

Nutting,  W.,  The  Clock  Book.  Old  America  Co.,  Framingham, 
1924. 

An  illustrated  work  on  clocks,  for  the  collector. 

Riccuiti,  W.  I.,  New  Orleans  and  Its  Environs.  Wm.  Helburn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1938. 

Plates  and  measured  drawings. 

Sale,  E.  T.,  Colonial  Interiors.  William  Helburn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1930. 

Photographs  of  authentic  Colonial  interiors. 

Singleton,  E.,  The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1925. 

Good  text  with  line  drawings  and  photographs. 

Stotz,  C.  M.,  The  Early  Architecture  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
William  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York,  1936. 

Plates,  text,  and  maps. 

Tallmadge,  T.  E.,  The  Story  of  Architecture  in  America.  W.  W. 
Norton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1927. 

An  illustrated  history  of  American  architecture  through  the 
present  day. 

Waring,  J.,  Early  American  Stencils  on  Walls  and  Furniture. 
Wm.  H.  Scott,  New  York,  1937. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  provincial  and  peasant  styles 
of  furniture? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  in  characteristics  of  the  Baroque  and 
Rococo  periods? 

3.  Name  the  characteristics  of  the  Biedermeier  style. 

4.  In  what  section  of  Europe  are  the  most  interesting  peasant 
productions  found? 

5.  What  were  the  influences  in  the  design  of  furniture  in  Italy 
and  Spain  during  the  i8th  century? 

6.  Name  some  typical  pieces  of  French  provincial  furniture. 

7.  What  were  some  of  the  woods  used  for  making  French 
provincial  furniture? 

8.  Who  was  the  great  French  furniture  designer  who  went  to 
Holland  in  the  17th  century? 

9.  What  facilitated  the  spread  of  the  French  Empire  forms  of 
art  to  Italy  and  Spain? 

10.  Why  did  France  supersede  Italy  as  the  center  of  art  produc¬ 
tion  after  1650? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following: 

1.  A  Venetian  i8th  century  mirror. 

2.  Several  pieces  of  peasant  pottery. 

3.  A  painted  peasant  pattern. 

4.  A  piece  of  French  provincial  furniture. 

5.  A  piece  of  Biedermeier  furniture. 

6.  A  Flemish  chair. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Algoud,  H.,  Le  Mobilier  Frovengal.  C.  Massin  et  Cie.,  Paris, 
1923- 

Photographs  of  interiors  and  furniture. 
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Bossert,  H.  T.,  Feasant  Art  in  Europe.  Berlin,  1926. 

Foreign  text  illustrated  with  photographs  and  color  prints. 

Colas,  L.,  Le  Mobilier  Basque.  C.  Massin  et  Cie. 

Photographs  of  interiors  and  furniture. 

Erixon,  S.,  Mdbler  Och  Heminredning  I  Svenska  Bygder,  Vol. 
1 81 1.  Stockholm,  1926. 

Photographs  of  Swedish  furniture  with  Swedish  text. 

Gelis,  P.,  Le  Mobilier  Alsacien.  C.  Massin  et  Cie.,  Paris,  1925. 
Photographs  of  interiors  and  furniture. 

Goodwin,  P.  L.,  and  Milliken,  H.  O.,  French  Provincial  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1924. 
Illustrations  of  plans,  architectural  details,  interiors,  and  ex¬ 
teriors. 

Holme,  C.,  Peasant  Art  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Studio, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  1911. 

Text  and  illustrations  on  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  Roumanian 
art. 

Jonge,  C.  H.  de,  and  Vogelsang,  W.,  Hollendische  Mobel  und 
Raumkunst  von  i6yo-iy8o.  Martinus  Nishoff,  S-Graven- 
hage,  1922. 

Photographs  with  introductory  text  in  German. 

Longnon,  H.,  and  Huard,  F.  W.,  French  Provincial  Furniture. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1927. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  American  Index  of  Design— Penn¬ 
sylvania  German.  New  York,  1943. 

Excellent  illustration  and  text. 

Meyer,  J.,  Fordits  Kunst:  Norges  Bygder.  (Norwegian  Peasant 
Art),  Oslo,  1934. 

Standard  book  on  this  subject. 

Schmitz,  H.,  Deutsche  Mobel  des  Barock  und  Rokoko.  Verlag 
von  Julius  Hoffmann,  Stuttgart,  1923. 

German  text  with  excellent  photographs  showing  German  adap¬ 
tations  of  Italian  and  French  17th  and  i8th  century  furniture. 
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Schmitz,  H.,  Deutsche  Mabel  des  Klassizimus.  Verlag  von  Julius 
HoM'mann,  Stuttgart. 

German  text  with  fine  plates. 

Schmitz,  H.,  V or  Himdert  Jahreu:  Festraume  imd  W ohnzimmer 
des  Deutsebeu  Klcissizisunis  und  Biedermeier.  Verlag  fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft,  Berlin,  1920. 

Interiors  of  the  late  i8th  century  and  early  19th  century  in 
two  volumes;  the  first  of  text  and  photographs  and  the  second 
of  excellent  color  plates. 

Singleton,  E.,  Dutch  and  Flemish  Furniture.  McClure,  Phillips 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1907.  . 

Illustrated  text. 

Zweig,  M.,  Zweites  Rokoko.  Kunstnerlag,  Anton  Schroll  and 
Co.,  Vienna,  1924. 

German  text  with  fine  collection  of  early  19th  century  Ger¬ 
man  furniture. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  functionalism? 

2.  Who  were  the  early  leaders  in  the  modern  industrial  art 
movement  in  the  United  States? 

3.  What  criticisms  did  the  early  promoters  of  modern  art  make 
concerning  the  late  19th  century  decorative  work? 

4.  What  does  the  term  “pure  design”  mean? 

5.  What  connection  has  modern  art  with  mass  production? 

6.  Give  some  of  the  principles  that 
modern  interior. 

7.  Name  five  types  of  materials  used  for  covering  the  walls  of 
modern  rooms. 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  objects: 

1.  A  modern  chair. 

2.  A  modern  mantel  and  overmantel. 

3.  A  modern  room  accessory. 

4.  A  modern  table. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Aloi,  R.,  U Arredamento  Moderno.  U.  Hoepli,  Milan,  1934. 

Collection  of  photographs  of  contemporary  continental  work. 

Barr,  A.  H.,  Jr.,  Modern  Works  of  Art.  The  Modern  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 

A  pictorial  anthology  of  masterpieces  of  modern  art. 

Cheney,  S.,  The  New  World  Architecture.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

Illustrated  text. 

Delacroix,  H.,  Decoration  Moderne  dans  Vlnterieur.  S.  de  Bona- 
dona,  Paris,  1935. 

Color  plates  of  works  of  contemporary  French  decorators. 
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Ford,  J.  and  K.,  Dcsip;n  of  Modern  Interiors.  Architectural  Book 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1942. 

Text  and  illustrations. 

Frankl,  P.  T.,  Form  and  Re-Form:  A  Practical  Handbook  of 
Modern  Interiors.  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1930. 

Illustrated  text. 

Griesser,  P.,  Die  Neue  Wohnung  iind  Ihre  Mobel.  Julius  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Stuttgart,  1930. 

Photographs  and  working  diagrams  of  modern  furniture  and 

interiors. 

Hitchcock,  H.  R.,  Modern  Architecture.  Payson  and  Clarke, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  1929. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hitchcock,  H.  R.,  and  Johnson,  P.,  The  International  Style. 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1932. 

Photographs  and  plans  of  world  architecture  since  1922. 

Le  Corbusier,  Toivards  a  New  Architecture.  John  Rodker,  Lon¬ 
don,  1931. 

Text  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Mumford,  Lewis,  Sticks  and  Stones.  Boni  and  Liveright,  New 
York,  1924. 

A  study  of  American  architecture. 

Patmore,  D.,  Modern  Furnishing  and  Decoration.  The  Studio, 
Ltd.,  London,  1934. 

A  practical  guide  for  modern  decoration. 

Pinsard,  P.,  Meubles  Modernes  en  Metal.  A.  Calavas,  Paris,  1930. 

Illustrations  of  modern  metal  furniture. 

Sartoris,  A.,  Gli  Elementi  DelPArchitettura  Funzionale.  U. 
Hoepli,  Milan. 

Introductory  text  in  Italian  with  excellent  photographs.  A 

cross-section  of  modern  architecture  all  over  the  world. 

Studio  Year  Books  of  Decorative  Arts,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941, 
1942.  The  Studio  Magazine,  New  York  and  London. 

Taut,  B.,  Modern  Architecture.  The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London,  1929. 

Illustrated  text. 
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Teague,  W.  D.,  Design  This  Day.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
New  York. 

Text  and  illustrations. 

Wright,  F.  L.,  Modern  Architecture.  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1931. 

Illustrated  series  of  lectures  by  one  of  America’s  foremost 
architects. 

Wollin,  N.  G.  A.,  Modern  Swedish  Decorative  Art.  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Press,  London,  1931. 

Illustrated  text. 
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CHAPTER  X 


QUESTIONS 


1.  Explain  the  three  basic  textile  weaves. 

2.  Describe  the  weave  and  method  of  making  a  pile  fabric,  gros- 
point  needle^^’ork,  and  hand-made  tapestry. 

3.  What  do  the  following  terms  mean:  shuttle,  bobbin,  warp 
thread,  weft  thread? 

4.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  following  textiles:  toile- 
de-Jouy,  damask,  brocade,  brocatelle,  frise,  satin,  rep,  velvet, 
chintz. 

5.  What  pattern  motifs  were  used  in  fabrics  of  the  following 
periods:  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Adam,  English  Victorian, 
and  Empire? 

6.  Name  three  materials  suitable  for  each  of  the  following  pur¬ 
poses:  heavy  upholstery,  glass  curtains,  lined  draperies,  and 
medium  upholstery. 

7.  Who  were  Oberkampf  and  Jacquard? 

8.  In  what  periods  were  the  following  motifs  used  in  textile 
patterns:  tree-of-life,  chinoiseries,  classical  figures,  bow-knot? 

9.  What  are  the  characteristic  differences  between  a  Gothic  and 
a  Renaissance  hand-made  tapestry? 

10.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  following  words:  moire,  strie, 
jaspe,  broche,  crewel,  diaper,  and  rayon? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  trace,  or  sketch  a  textile  pattern  from  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  styles: 


3.  Chinese. 

4.  Persian. 


1.  Louis  XV. 

2.  Louis  XVI. 


5.  Mohammedan. 

6.  French  Empire. 

7.  Italian  Renaissance. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Candee,  H.  C,  Weaves  and  Draperies,  Classic  and  Modern.  Fred- 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

A  complete  illustrated  history  on  this  subject. 

Clouzot,  H.,  and  Morris,  F.,  Painted  and  Printed  Fabrics.  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1927. 

Fully  illustrated  history  of  printed  cottons  in  England  and 

America. 

Clouzot,  H.,  Le  Decor  Modern  dans  la  Tenture  et  le  Tissu. 
C.  Massin  et  Cie.,  Paris,  1929. 

Modern  designs  for  textiles  and  wallpapers. 

Denny,  G.  G.,  Fabrics.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Chicago,  1936. 
Revised  edition. 

A  small,  inexpensive  book  giving  definitions  of  fabrics,  prac¬ 
tical  tests,  and  classifications. 

Fleming,  E.,  An  Encyclopedia  of  Textiles  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  i^th  Century.  E.  Benn,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1928. 

Brief  text  with  color  plates  and  many  photographs. 

Glazier,  R.,  Historic  Textile  Fabrics.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1923. 

A  short  history  of  the  tradition  and  development  of  pattern  in 

woven  and  printed  fabrics.  Illustrated. 

Hunter,  G.  L.,  Decorative  Textiles.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1918.  Out  of  print. 

Illustrated  text  covering  all  decorative  fabrics. 

Hunter,  G.  L.,  The  Practical  Book  of  Tapestries.  J.  B.  Lippin¬ 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1925. 

Fully  illustrated  text. 

Maciver,  P.,  The  Chintz  Book.  William  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1925. 

Illustrated  text. 

Priest,  A.,  and  Simmons,  P.,  Chinese  Textiles.  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1934. 

An  introductory  study  of  this  field. 
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Thomson,  W.  G.,  Tapestry  Weaving  in  England  [roin  the  Earli¬ 
est  Times  to  the  End  of  the  XVUltb  Century.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1914. 

Illustrated  text. 

Thurston,  V.,  A  Short  History  of  Decorative  Textiles  and  Tap¬ 
estries.  Pepler  and  Sewell,  Sussex,  England,  1934. 

Illustrated  text  with  history  of  hand  weaving  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Von  Falke,  O.,  Decorative  Silks.  Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1922. 

Beautifully  illustrated  text. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  names  of  the  three  different  types  of  draperies 
that  may  be  used  for  a  window  and  what  are  their  purposes? 

2.  When  is  it  best  to  let  draperies  hang  straight  to  the  floor, 
and  when  is  it  best  to  tie  them  back? 

3.  Name  several  types  of  valance  materials. 

4.  Explain  French  heading,  shirred  heading,  and  box-plaiting. 

5.  In  a  room  where  windows  are  of  a  different  height,  how  may 
one  create  an  appearance  of  greater  regularity  in  the  window 
heads? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  in  the  use  of  a  valance? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  useful  textiles  for  sash  curtains,  draw  cur¬ 
tains,  and  overdraperies. 

8.  What  usually  determines  the  choice  of  a  figured  or  plain 
material  for  an  overcurtain? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Venetian  blinds? 

PROBLEM 

Draw  a  simple  outline  of  draperies  for  several  windows  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  shapes.  Show  the  type  and  proportion  of  the 
valances,  the  curve  of  the  drapery,  and  the  height  of  the  tie-back, 
if  used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Seager,  C.  W.,  Upholstered  Furniture.  The  Bruce  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1936. 

An  excellent  illustrated  handbook. 

Stephenson,  J.  W.,  Drapery  Cutting  and  Making.  Clifford  and 
Lawton,  Inc.,  New  York,  Revised  edition,  1934. 

Text  with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  the  six  principal  groups  of  oriental  rugs  and  briefly 
describe  their  principal  pattern  characteristics. 

2.  Describe  the  weave  and  pattern  of  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson 
rugs. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  chenille  and  a  Wilton  car¬ 
pet? 

4.  How  is  a  hooked  rug  made? 

5.  In  selecting  an  oriental  rug  for  a  room,  what  should  be  the 
first  two  considerations? 

6.  In  what  type  of  rooms  are  synthetic  floor  coverings  suitable? 

7.  What  is  a  “carved”  rug,  and  where  may  one  advantageously 
use  it? 


PROBLEM 

Make  a  collection  of  sketches,  tracings,  or  magazine  pictures 
showing  various  types  of  patterned  floor  coverings,  including 
oriental  rugs,  French  Savonnerie  and  Aubusson,  hand-made  do¬ 
mestic  rugs,  and  linoleum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bode,  W.,  and  Kuehnel,  E.,  Antique  Rugs  from  the  Near  East 
(tr.  Riefstahl).  E.  Weyhe  Co.,  New  York,  1922. 

Illustrated  text. 

Clifford,  C.  R.,  Rugs  of  the  Orient.  Clifford  and  Lawton,  New 
York,  19 1 1.  ■  J 

Illustrated  text. 

Dilley,  A.  U.,  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets.  E.  Weyhe  Co.,  New 
York,  1936. 

An  authoritative  treatment  of  this  subject,  beautifully  written 
and  thoroughly  illustrated. 
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Faraday,  E.,  European  and  American  Carpets  and  Rugs.  Grand 
Rapids,  1929. 

An  illustrated  history  of  hand-woven  floor  coverings  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  modern  machine-made  carpets  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Some  color  illustrations. 

Hackmack,  A.,  Chinese  Carpets  and  Rugs  (tr.  Arnold).  La 
Librairie  Frangaise,  Tientsin. 

A  good  concise  text  with  excellent  plates,  some  colored.  Good 
diagrams  of  Chinese  symbols  and  their  meanings. 

Holt,  R.  B.,  Rugs,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Antique  and  Modern. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1927. 

An  illustrated  handbook  on  this  subject. 

Mayers,  F.  J.,  Carpet  Designs  and  Designing.  F.  Lewis,  Ltd., 
London,  1934. 

Good  text  illustrated  with  diagrams,  halftones,  and  color  prints. 
Tapis  Anciens  de  la  Chine.  Henri  Ernst,  Paris,  1932. 

Twenty  fine  colored  plates. 

Tattersall,  C.  E.  C.,  A  History  of  British  Carpets.  F.  Lewis,  Ltd., 
London,  1934. 

A  complete  and  illustrated  treatment  of  this  subject  from  the 
introduction  of  the  craft  until  the  present  day. 

Walker,  L.  LeB.,  Homecraft  Rugs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York,  1929. 

Excellent  text  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  color  plates. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Who  were  the  Dominotiers? 

2.  Who  were  Papillon,  Reveillon,  Huet,  and  Jackson? 

3.  In  what  sizes  were  the  first  wallpapers  made? 

4.  What  is  the  usual  width  and  height  of  a  scenic  wallpaper 
strip? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  character  of  a  pattern  made  by  the 
hand-block  process  and  one  made  by  the  roller  press? 

6.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  “roll”  of  wallpaper? 

7.  How  should  expensive  wallpaper  be  hung? 

8.  How  does  the  use  of  wallpaper  affect  the  selection  of  other 
surfaces  and  objects  used  in  the  same  room? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  several  period  wallpaper  patterns. 

2.  Design  a  small  wallpaper  repeat  pattern  in  three  colors,  using 
crayons  or  paint  in  flat  tones. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ackerman,  P.,  Wallpaper^  Its  History,  Design  and  Use.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1925. 

Illustrated  text. 

Clouzot,  H.,  T ableaux-T entures  de  Dujour  et  Leroy.  Librairie 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris,  1930. 

Illustrations  of  historic  scenic  papers,  with  an  introduction  by 

Clouzot. 

Clouzot,  H.,  and  Follot,  C.,  Histoire  du  Papier  Feint  en  France. 
C.  Moreau,  Paris,  1935. 

Excellent  photographs  and  color  plates. 
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Donnell,  E.,  The  Van  Rensselaer  Wall  Paper  and  /.  R.  Jackson. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1932. 

An  illustrated  study. 

Fleurs,  Oiseaux  et  Fantaisies  par  J.  Pillement.  H.  Ernst,  Editeur, 
Paris,  1924. 

Beautiful  color  plates  of  the  works  of  this  designer. 

AdcClelland,  N.,  Flistoric  Wall  Papers.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1924. 

A  standard  reference  work  giving  a  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  excellent  illustrations. 

Sugden,  A.  V.,  and  Edmondson,  J.  L.,  A  History  of  English 
Wallpaper, 

Excellent  illustrated  history. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  the  leading  artists  in  the  following  schools  of  painting: 
Italian  Primitive,  V^enetian,  Roman  and  North  Italian,  Flem¬ 
ish,  Dutch,  and  English. 

2.  Who  w  ere  the  leading  early  French  exponents  of  modern 
painting? 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  processes  of  making  an 
etching  and  a  dry-point. 

4.  What  \vere  Audubon  prints,  stumpwork,  samplers,  paper  sil¬ 
houettes,  tinsel  pictures? 

5.  How  were  glass  paintings  made? 

6.  What  types  of  frames  are  suitable  for  modern  pictures? 

7.  What  types  of  pictures  are  suitable  for  a  formal  i8th  century 
English  room? 

8.  What  types  of  pictures  or  wall  decorations  are  suitable  for 
an  informal  Early  American  room? 

9.  Describe  a  good  frame  for  an  antique  painting. 

10.  When  is  it  advisable  to  use  a  mat  in  framing  a  picture? 

PROBLEMS 

1 .  Identify  in  class  the  process  by  which  each  example  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  etchings,  lithographs,  pen  or  pencil  drawings, 
crayon  or  pastel  sketches,  and  other  forms  of  reproductions 
was  made.  The  collection  may  be  added  to  by  both  pupils 
and  teacher. 

2.  Make  a  small  picture  by  a  different  process  from  those  chosen 
by  the  other  members  of  the  class.  The  picture  may  be 
traced,  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  sheet,  or  sketched  with  a 
pencil  or  crayon.  Suggestions:  silhouettes,  tinsel  pictures, 
small  samplers  to  be  embroidered,  and  flowers  or  figures  as¬ 
sembled  from  colored  cut-outs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Abbot,  E.  R.,  The  Great  Painters  in  Relation  to  the  European 
Tradition.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1927. 

Fully  illustrated  text. 

Arms,  J.  T.,  Handbook  of  Print  Making  and  Print  Makers.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1934. 

A  very  complete  text,  fully  illustrated. 

Art  Studies,  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Modem.  Edited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Departments  of  Fine  Arts  at  Harvard  and  Prince¬ 
ton  Universities,  1929. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 

Barnes,  A.  C.,  The  Art  in  Painting.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
New  York,  1928. 

Excellent  illustrated  treatment  of  the  development  of  paint¬ 
ing. 

Barr,  A.  H.,  Cubism  and  Abstract  Art.  Modem  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  1936. 

Illustrated  brief  history  of  the  modern  movement  toward  ab¬ 
stract  design. 

Berenson,  B.,  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1909. 

Authoritative  text. 

Bliss,  D.  P.,  A  History  of  W ood-engraving.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1928. 

Illustrated  comprehensive  srady  of  the  history  of  wood  en¬ 
graving. 

Cheney,  S.,  Expressionism  in  Art.  Liveright  Publishing  Corp., 
New  York,  1934. 

Illustrated  text  treating  the  modern  movement. 

Cortissoz,  R.,  The  PaintePs  Craft.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1930. 

Illustrated  collection  of  essays  on  European  and  American 
artists. 
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Craven,  T.,.A  Treasury  of  Art  Masterpieces,  Simon  and  Schuster, 
New  York,  1939. 

Beautiful  colored  reproductions  with  descriptive  text. 

Doerner,  Al.,  The  Materials  of  the  Artist  and  Their  Use  in  Faint¬ 
ing  (tr.  Neuhaus).  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1934. 

A  comprehensive  book  on  the  technique  of  painting. 

Earp,  T.  W.,  The  Modern  Movement  in  Fainting.  The  Studio 
Publications,  New  York,  1935. 

Text  on  the  impressionist  and  post-impressionist  schools  of 

painting,  illustrated  with  color  plates. 

Hamer  ton,  P. ,  G.,  Etching  and  Etchers.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
London,  1876.  Out  of  print. 

A  standard  illustrated  work. 

Hind,  A.  M.,  A  Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1908. 

Illustrated  text. 

Marie,  R.  van,  The  Italian  Schools  of  Fainting,  17  Vols.  M. 
Nijhoff,  The  Hague,  1923-1935. 

Illustrated  histories  of  the  various  schools  from  the  6th  to  the 

end  of  the  1 3th  centuries. 

Mather,  F.  J.,  Jr.,  History  of  Italian  Fainting.  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1923. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Italian  painting  with  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Raynal,  M.,  Modern  French  Fainter s  (tr.  Roeder).  Brentano’s, 
New  York,  1925. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 

Rothenstein,  J.,  Nineteenth  Century  Fainting.  The  Bodley  Head, 
Ltd.,  London,  1932. 

Discussion  of  19th  century  English  and  French  painters. 

Smith,  K.,  An  Outline  of  Modern  Fainting  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  W.  Morrow  and  Co.,  New  York,  1931. 

Good  illustrated  text. 
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Soby,  J.  T.,  After  Picasso.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1935- 

Illustrated  general  background  of  the  newer  painting. 

Stokes,  A.,  Landscape  Painting.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1925. 

Illustrated  text. 

Weitenkampf,  F.,  How  to  Appreciate  Prints.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1932. 

Illustrated  text. 

Weitenkampf,  F.,  The  Quest  of  the  Print.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1932. 

An  illustrated  text  on  collecting  prints. 

Wilenski,  R.  H.,  Masters  of  English  Painting.  Hale,  Cushman, 
and  Flint,  Inc.,  Boston,  1934. 

An  excellent  illustrated  history. 

Wilenski,  R.  H.,  French  Painting.  Hale,  Cushman  and  Flint, 
Inc.,  Boston,  1931. 

An  excellent  illustrated  survey  of  this  field. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  ingredients  is  house  paint  mixed? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  adding  turpentine  to  paint?  Of  adding 
varnish? 

3.  What  is  known  as  an  eggshell  finish? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  stippling  and  how  is  it  done? 

5.  How  is  a  plaster  wall  prepared  for  painting? 

6.  How  is  old  wallpaper  removed? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  oil  paint  and  calcimine? 

8.  How  does  one  “antique”  a  painted  surface? 

9.  What  do  the  terms  “graining”  and  “marbling”  mean? 

10.  How  is  metal  leaf  applied  to  a  wall? 

PROBLEM 

Materials:  Small,  inexpensive  tubes  of  oil  paints— white,  black, 
red,  yellow,  blue.  Small  bottles  of  turpentine,  varnish,  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Thin  pieces  of  wood  about  i  foot  square,  obtainable  at 
any  lumber  yard.  Two  or  three  small  brushes  for  oil  painting. 

Experiment  in  class  with  processes  of  painting.  Observe  the 
effect  of  oil,  turpentine,  and  varnish  when  added  to  the  paint. 
Experiment  with  antique  effects,  and  observe  the  appearance  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  coats  of  paint.  Compare  surfaces  coated 
with  thin  paint  and  those  with  thick  paint. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Vanderwalker,  F.  N.,  The  Mixing  of  Colors  and  Paints.  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Drake  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1935. 

Excellent  text  on  the  mixing  and  use  of  paints  for  interior 
decoration  and  house  painting. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  influence  did  the  Chinese  have  on  the  development 
of  European  ceramics? 

2.  Explain  the  following  terms:  porcelain,  stoneware,  kaolin, 
glaze,  and  biscuit. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  leading  potters  of  England  and  describe 
the  types  that  each  produced. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  leading  types  of  French  pottery. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  Spanish  and  Italian  majolica? 

6.  What  type  of  glassware  did  Stiegel  produce? 

7.  What  are  Waterford  glass,  Wistarberg  glass,  and  Sandwich 
glass? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw,  sketch,  or  trace  the  following  types  of  pottery: 

1.  A  wheel  pattern  of  a  Rouen  plate. 

2.  A  Staffordshire  figure. 

3.  A  typical  Wedgwood  ornament  for  jasper  ware. 

4.  An  English  slip  ware  pattern. 

5.  A  Chelsea  figure. 

6.  A  Sevres  vase. 

Collect  clippings  from  magazines  and  newspapers  showing 
typical  examples  of  period  pottery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Anscher,  E.  S.,  A  History  and  Description  of  French  Porcelain 
(tr.  Burton).  London,  1905. 

Illustrated  text. 

Barnard,  H.,  Chats  on  Wedgwood  Ware.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York,  1924. 

Illustrated  text. 
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Buckley,  W.,  Eiiropem  Glass.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1926. 

Illustrated  text  on  the  history  of  glassniaking. 

Burton,  W.,  A  General  History  of  Fore  dam,  2  Vols.  Cassell 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1921. 

Illustrated  history  with  color  plates  and  photographs. 

Charters,  W.,  Marks  and  Monograms  on  European  and  Oriental 
Pottery  and  Porcelain.  Reeves  and  Turner,  London,  1932. 

An  illustrated  handbook  for  collectors. 

Eberlein,  H.  D.,  and  Ramsdell,  R.  W.,  The  Practical  Book  of 
Chhm-ware.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1925. 

Fully  illustrated  text. 

Glass.  A  catalog  of  a  special  exhibition  prepared  by  various 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  1936. 

A  brief  illustrated  summary  of  glass-making  from  ancient 

Egyptian  to  modern  times. 

Guilland,  W.  G.,  Chinese  Porcelain.  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd., 
London,  1902. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hannover,  E.,  Pottery  and  Porcelain:  II,  The  Far  East  (tr.  Rack- 
ham).  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  London,  1925. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hayden,  A.,  Chats  on  English  China.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York,  1904.  Out  of  print. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hobson,  R.  L.,  A  Guide  to  the  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain. 
British  Museum,  London,  1923. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hobson,  R.  L.,  A  Guide  to  the  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  Far 
East.  British  Museum,  London,  1924. 

Illustrated  text. 

Hobson,  R.  L.,  The  Later  Ceramic  Wares  of  China.  Ernest 
Benn,  Ltd.,  London,  1925. 

Illustrated  text. 
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Janneau,  G.,  Modern  Glass.  The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London,  1931. 

Illustrated  text. 

Knowles,  W.  P.,  Dutch  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1919. 

Illustrated  text. 

Lloyd-Hyde,  J.  A.,  Oriental  Lowestoft.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1936. 

Illustrated  text. 

Moore,  N.  H.,  The  Old  China  Book.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1903.  Out  of  print. 

Illustrated  text  on  English  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Moore,  N.  H.,  Old  Glass— European  and  American.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1924. 

Illustrated  text. 

Northend,  M.  H.,  American  Glass.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1926. 

An  illustrated  thorough  treatment  of  this  subject. 

Rackham,  B.,  A  Book  of  Porcelain.  Adam  and  Charles  Black; 
London,  1910. 

Text  with  color  illustrations. 

Rohan,  T.,  Old  Glass  Beautiful.  Mills  and  Boon,  Ltd.,  London, 
1930. 

Good  simple  text  with  illustrations  on  English  and  Irish  glass. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  in  working  qualities  of  cast  iron  and 
^\'^ought  iron? 

2.  How  was  old  Sheffield  plate  made  and  in  what  years? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  door  knob  and  a  lever 
handle? 

4.  What  type  of  drawer  pulls  were  used  on  Jacobean  furniture? 

5.  What  metals  are  used  to  make  pewter? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  chiselling  and  repousse  work 
for  metal  ornamentation? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  surface  and  mortise  hard¬ 
ware? 

PROBLEMS 

Draw  one  example  of  each  of  the  following  pieces  of  hard¬ 
ware: 

1.  Butterffy  hinge. 

2.  HL  hinge. 

3.  Cocoon  hinge, 

4.  Strap  hinge. 

5.  Louis  XVI  lever  handle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Avery,  C.  L.,  Early  American  Silver,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
New  York,  1930. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 

Burgess,  F.  W.,  Chats  on  Old  Copper  and  Brass.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1914. 

Illustrated  text. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition  of  a  Collection  of  Silver¬ 
smith's  Work  of  European  Origin,  London,  1901. 

Illustrated  text. 
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Byne,  A.  and  M,  S.,  Rejeria  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  The 
DeVinne  Press,  New  York,  1914. 

Collection  of  photographs  and  measured  drawings  with  de¬ 
scriptive  text. 

Byne,  A.  and  M.  S.,  Spanish  Iron  Work.  The  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  New  York,  1915. 

Excellent  illustrations. 

Clouzet,  H.,  La  Ferronnerie  Moderne.  C.  Moreau,  Paris. 
Thirty-six  plates  of  modern  ironwork. 

Contet,  F.,  Docwments  de  Ferronnerie  Ancienne.  F.  Contet, 
Paris,  1908-1909. 

Series  of  portfolios  containing  photographic  plates  of  iron¬ 
work  in  France. 

Ferrari,  G.,  lie  Fero.  U.  Hoepli,  Milan. 

Italian  ironwork. 

Gardner,  J.  S.,  Ironwork,  Fart  I,  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
End  of  the  Medieval  Period.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  1914. 

Illustrated  text. 

Gotterell,  H.  H.,  Pewter  Down  the  Ages.  Hutchinson  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  1932. 

Illustrated  survey  of  pewter  from  medieval  times  to  the  present 
day. 

Howard,  M.,  Old  London  Silver,  Its  History,  Its  Makers  and  Its 
Marks.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1903. 
Illustrated  text. 

Jackson,  C.  J.,  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate.  Country 
Life,  London,  19 ii. 

The  most  authoritative  text  written  on  the  subject.  Very  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  usually  available  in  large  public  libraries. 

Jones,  E.  A.,  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America.  B.  T.  Batsford, 
Ltd.,  London,  1928. 

Illustrated  text. 
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Kerfoot,  J.  B.,  Avierlcm  Pewter.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New 
York,  1924. 

Illustrated  text. 

Pettorelli,  A.,  II  Bronze  e  II  Rmne  nelLArte  Decorativa  Italiana. 
U.  Hoepli,  Milan,  1926. 

Illustrated  history  of  Italian  bronze. 

Sonn,  A.  H.,  Early  American  Wrought  Iron,  3  Vols.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1928. 

Text  illustrated  with  plates  from  the  drawings  of  the  author. 
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CHAPTER  XV III 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  two  systems  of  lights  required  for  the  average 
room? 

2.  What  are  the  most  usual  locations  in  a  living  room  that 
require  specific  illumination? 

3.  When  and  in  what  rooms  is  it  suitable  to  use  a  central  chan¬ 
delier? 

4.  What  is  the  best  type  of  dining  table  light? 

5.  Make  several  suggestions  for  lighting  a  room  in  the  modem 
manner. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Draw  three  differently  shaped  lamp  shades  standing  on 
simple  column  supports  which  are  placed  on  a  table.  Indicate 
the  position  of  the  bulb  within  each,  draw  the  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing  line,  and  indicate  the  angle  of  light  as  it  hits  the  floor  and 
ceiling. 

2.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  room  16  x  22  feet,  with  mantel,  two  doors 
and  two  windows,  and  locate  the  wall  sconces  and  table 
lamps  necessary  for  proper  illumination. 

3.  Draw  or  trace  a  lighting  fixture  of  each  of  the  following 
period  types:  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  English  Georgian,  and 
American  Colonial. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Artificial  Light  and  Its  Application  in  the  Home.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  1932.' 

A  practical  treatment  of  this  subject  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  photographs. 

Gould,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Period  Lighting  Fixtures.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  New  York,  1928. 
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Illustrated  text  showing  lighting  fixtures  from  medieval  through 
American  Colonial  times. 

Hayw  ard,  A.  H.,  Colonial  Lighting.  B.  J.  Brummer  Co.,  Boston, 
'  1923. 

Illustrated  text. 

Henriot,  G.,  Ency  clopedie  dii  Luminaire,  6  Vols.  Les  Editions 
Guerinet,  Paris,  1933-1934. 

Portfolios  of  examples  of  all  styles  and  times. 

Janneau,  G.,  Le  Luminaire.  C.  Moreau,  Paris,  1931. 

Plates  of  photographs  of  the  modern  style. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  six  different  basic  types  of  decorative  wall  treatments. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  plain  painted  walls  over  other 
types? 

3.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  using  stretched  textiles  for 
wall  coverings? 

4.  What  kinds  of  materials  are  being  used  by  decorators  to  pro¬ 
duce  modern  effects? 

5.  In  what  types  of  rooms  are  rough  plaster  walls  suitable? 

6.  What  is  “embossed  leather”? 

7.  What  advantages  are  there  in  the  use  of  mural  decoration? 

8.  Describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  mural  painting. 

PROBLEM 

Discuss  in  class  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of 
mural  decorations  in  different  types  of  rooms,  basing  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  collection  of  colored  reproductions  of  antique  and 
modern  mural  decorations.  The  collection  may  be  added  to  by 
both  pupils  and  teacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Allen,  E.  B.,  Early  American  Wall  Paintings.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  1926. 

Photographs  of  authentic  paintings  with  descriptive  text. 

Bayes,  W.,  The  Art  of  Decorative  Painting.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1927. 

An  illustrated  treatment  of  all  phases  of  decorative  painting. 

Gusman,  P.,  Ea  Decoration  Murale  a  Pompei.  A.  Morance,  Paris, 
1924. 

Fine  collection  of  color  plates. 
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Gusman,  P.,  Wruncaux  Dccoratifs  et  Tentures  Mur  ales  de  XV  III 
Sic  cl  e.  C.  Alassin,  Paris. 

French  introductory  text  to  a  series  of  plates  reproduced  from 
original  orks. 

Hale,  G.,  Fresco  Fainting.  W.  E.  Rudge,  New  York,  1933. 
Illustrated  text  on  the  technique  of  fresco  painting. 

Macon,  G.,  Chateau  de  Chajitilly  (Les  Singeries).  H.  Laurens, 
Paris,  1925. 

Illustrations. 

Marangoni,  G.,  Decorazione  Mur  ale,  Pietre  Lavorate,  Mosaico, 
Favmiento  Artistico.  Casa  Editrice  Ceschina,  Milan,  1928. 
Italian  text  illustrated  with  recent  Italian  work. 

McClelland,  N.,  The  Practical  Book  of  Decorative  Wall  Treat¬ 
ment.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1926. 

Excellent  illustrated  text. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Explain  the  following  terms:  dado,  chair  rail,  wainscot,  mor- 
tise-and-tenon,  dovetail,  tongue-and-groove,  butt  joint,  and 
sash  bar. 

2.  Describe  the  following  types  of  window:  double  hung, 
French  window,  and  English  casement. 

3.  What  is  a  good  proportion  for  the  height  of  a  room  cornice? 

4.  How  is  wood  panelling  constructed  and  what  are  the  names 
of  the  component  parts? 

5.  In  using  applied  mouldings  on  a  wall  to  simulate  solid  wood 
panelling,  what  points  are  important  to  remember? 

6.  Name  three  basic  types  of  wood  floor  patterns? 

7.  Name  three  woods  used  principally  for  structural  purposes. 

8.  Name  eight  woods  used  for  veneering,  cabinet  work,  and 
inlay. 

9.  What  is  veneer,  marquetry,  inlay,  quarter-sawing,  burl? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  The  end  wall  of  a  small  room  is  9  feet,  6  inches  high  and  12 
feet  wide.  It  is  not  pierced  by  any  openings.  Draw  this 
wall  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  scale  of  i  inch  to  2  feet  and 
lay  out  a  wood-panelled  treatment  in  the  following  styles: 

a.  Early  American 

b.  Jacobean 

c.  Louis  XV 

d.  Louis  XVI 

The  panel  mouldings  may  be  indicated  by  a  double  line. 
The  cornice  or  dado  should  be  indicated  in  its  proper 
proportions. 

2.  Draw  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  above  rooms,  showing 
the  proper  floor  pattern  for  each. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Beveridge,  T.  J.,  English  Renaissmee  Woodwork.  B.  T.  Bats^ 
ford,  Ltd.,  London,  1921. 

Excellent  measured  drawings,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Good  for  tracing  and  design  work. 

Dah%  C.,  Historical  Motifs  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  2 
\\)ls.  Wm.  Helburn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Scaled  dra^^’ing  of  French  woodwork,  mantels,  and  architec¬ 
tural  and  decorative  details. 

Knobloch,  P.,  Good  Practice  in  Construction.  Pencil  Points 
Press,  New  York,  1925. 

Scale  drawings  of  architectural  woodwork. 

Koehler,  A.,  The  Identification  of  Furniture  Woods.  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1926. 

Excellent  treatment  of  woods  with  illustrations. 

Measured  Drawings  of  Woodwork  Displayed  in  the  American 
Wing.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1925. 
Portfolio  of  scaled  drawings  of  the  woodwork  exhibited  in 
the  American  wing. 

Payson,  W.  F.,  Mahogany,  Antique  and  Modern:  A  Study  of  Its 
History  and  Use  in  the  Decorative  Arts.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1926. 

Illustrated  series  of  essays  on  various  uses  of  mahogany. 

Ramsey,  C.  G.,  and  Sleeper,  H.  R.,  Architectural  Graphic  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Decorators,  Builders,  and 
Draughtsmen.  J.  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1932. 
An  encyclopedia  of  dimensions. 

Shapland,  H.  P.,  The  Practical  Decoration  of  Furniture,  3  Vols. 
Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  London,  1926-1927. 

Good  illustrated  text. 

Tanner,  H.,  English  Interior  Woodwork  of  the  XVI,  XVII  and 
XVIII  Centuries.  Architectural  Book  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  Reprint. 

Measured  drawings  with  descriptive  text. 
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Tipping,  H.  A.,  Grinling  Gibbons  and  the  Woodwork  of  His 
Age.  Country  Life,  London,  1914. 

Illustrated  text. 

Warne,  E.  J.,  Furniture  Mouldings.  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  London, 
1923. 

Measured  details  of  English  furniture  mouldings.  (Full  size.) 

Weaver,  Sir  L.,  Laminated  Board  and  Its  Uses.  The  Fanfare 
Press,  London,  1930. 

Illustrated  study  of  modern  furniture  and  decoration. 

Wells,  P.  A.,  and  Hooper,  J.,  Modern  Cabinet  Work:  Furniture 
and  Fitments.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1924. 
Illustrated  account  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  cabinet  work.  Working  drawings,  photographs, 
and  original  designs. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  the  five  principal  abstract  components  of  room  deco¬ 
ration. 

2.  Name  five  violations  of  good  taste  in  the  use  of  room  acces¬ 
sories. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  terms  “style”  and 
“fashion”.^ 

4.  Name  five  different  characteristics  that  may  be  expressed  in 
the  decorative  treatment  of  a  room. 

5.  Name  several  characteristics  of  room  decoration  that  should 
be  avoided. 

6.  Name  several  decorative  features  that  would  be  particularly 
suitable  in  rooms  expressive  of  the  following  types  of  people: 

a.  An  eight-year-old  boy. 

b.  A  conservative  old  lady. 

c.  A  sophisticated  young  married  couple. 

d.  A  bachelor  who  is  fond  of  travel. 

e.  A  motion  picture  actress  famous  for  her  dancing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Chambers,  F.  P.,  The  History  of  Taste.  Columbia  University  ' 
Press,  New  York,  1932. 

An  account  of  the  revolutions  in  art  criticism  and  theory  in 
Europe. 

Parker,  D.  H.,  The  Principles  of  Aesthetics.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1920. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  an3  meaning  of  art. 

Sayler,  O.  M.,  Revolt  in  the  Arts.  Brentano’s,  New  York,  1936. 

A  survey  of  appreciation  of  art  in  America. 

Van  Pelt,  J.  V.,  The  Essentials  of  Composition  as  Applied  to  Art. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1913. 

Illustrated  text. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  “symmetrical  balance”  and  “op¬ 
tical  balance”? 

2.  What  are  the  principles  usually  followed  in  classical  design 
for  subdividing  walls  horizontally? 

3.  What  produces  the  effects  of  vertical  lines  in  room  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decorations? 

4.  Why  are  square  and  circular  forms  usually  inadvisable? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  “scale”  in  reference 
to  design? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  The  instructor  should  prepare  some  simple  wall  elevations 
pierced  with  various  arrangements  of  windows,  doors,  man¬ 
tel,  etc.,  at  a  scale  of  4  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the  student  should 
study  a  composition  for  them  by  simple  outline  drawings  of 
draperies  and  furniture  similar  to  those  presented  in  sections 
5  to  20  of  the  illustrations  on  pages  652  and  654.  For  con¬ 
venience  in  drawing,  students  may  trace  and  use  the  furni¬ 
ture  outlines  shown  on  page  656.  These  pieces  are  shown  at 
the  scale  of  4  feet  to  the  inch,  so  they  will  correspond  to  a 
wall  elevation  drawn  at  the  same  scale.  Other  furniture  out¬ 
lines  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  instructor  and  copied  in  the 
students’  notebooks. 

2.  Problems  should  be  given  for  the  study  of  both  symmetrical 
and  optical  balance.  It  is  also  helpful  to  take  actual  walls 
from  rooms  in  the  school,  or  from  those  in  the  students’  own 
homes.  These  may  be  drawn  in  the  same  simple  manner  and 
studied  on  paper  for  wall  composition.  They  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  living  rooms,  bedrooms,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


QUESTION 

Memorize  the  twelve  important  suggestions  for  furniture  ar¬ 
rangement  given  in  the  text  and  be  prepared  to  write  them  in 
your  own  words. 

PROBLEMS 

Alcitei  icils.  Plans  of  several  rooms  of  various  dimensions  are  to 
be  provided  by  the  instructor,  with  architectural  features  indi¬ 
cated  as  in  the  simple  plan  shown  on  page  667. 

1.  Copy  accurately  one  of  the  plans  provided. 

2.  Cut  out  of  thin  cardboard  duplicates  of  the  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  shown  on  page  678,  and  experiment  with  various 
possibilities  for  furniture  location  in  the  room  plan  you 
have  made.  Wherl  a  final  solution  has  been  reached,  outline 
each  piece  of  furniture  on  the  plan  and  indicate  its  name. 
The  plans  of  the  entire  class  should  be  exhibited  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  spectral  and  pigment  colors? 

2.  What  are  the  general  rules  to  follow  in  relation  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  neutrality  for  colors  in  the  different  color  areas  of  a 
room? 

3.  What  are  the  psychological  effects  of  different  colors? 

4.  What  wall  colors  are  advisable  for  small  rooms?  What  wall 
colors  are  permissible  in  large  rooms?  What  are  the  cool 
colors? 

5.  What  are  the  primary  pigment  colors;  the  secondary  pig¬ 
ment  colors? 

6.  Explain  the  words:  hue,  chroma,  tint,  shade,  neutral  color, 
and  complementary  color. 

7.  What  effect  has  inadequate  natural  light  upon  the  colors  in 
a  room? 

8.  What  color  change  occurs  when  pigment  is  applied  to  a 
rough-textured  surface? 

9.  Why  are  simple  color  compositions  for  room  interiors  pref¬ 
erable  to  schemes  composed  of  many  colors? 

10.  If  a  red  surface  adjoins  an  orange  one,  how  does  the  red 
affect  the  orange?  How  would  a  blue  surface  affect  an 
adjoining  green  surface? 

PROBLEMS 

Prepare  six  sample  charts  as  shown  on  page  708,  and  work  out 
six  different  color  schemes  for  rooms.  Students  should  work 
with  actual  pigments,  fabrics,  and  wallpaper  samples,  if  such  are 
obtainable.  Specific  problems  may  be  composed  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  or  any  of  the  following  ones  may  be  used: 

I.  A  scheme  for  a  woman’s  small  bedroom  with  southern  ex¬ 
posure. 
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2.  A  masculine  living  room  with  ample  light  to  be  done  in  dark 
tones. 

3.  A  small  pine-panelled  Colonial  dining  room  with  medium 
light. 

4.  A  doctor’s  office  with  poor  natural  light. 

5.  An  average-size  Colonial  bedroom  with  windows  on  two 
sides. 

6.  A  hallway  with  very  little  light. 

7.  A  large  modern  living  room  with  high  ceiling  and  a  very 
large  north  window. 

8.  A  small  child’s  playroom  with  ample  sunlight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bossert,  H.,  An  Encyclopedia  of  Colour  Decoration  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Middle  of  the  XIXth  Century.  V. 
Gollancz,  Ltd.,  London,  1928. 

Colored  illustrations  with  explanatory  text. 

Burris-Meyer,  E.,  Colour  and  Design  in  the  Decorative  Arts. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1935. 

A  thorough  illustrated  treatment  of  color  and  design  in  all 

fields  of  art  and  applied  art. 

Carpenter,  H.  B.,  Color:  A  Manual  of  Its  Theory  and  Practice. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  1933. 

Excellent  study  of  color  with  good  color  illustrations. 

Holmes,  J.  M.,  Color  in  Interior  Decoration.  The  Architectural 
Press,  London,  1931. 

A  thorough  treatment  of  color  and  its  application  in  interiors. 

Patmore,  D.,  Colour  Schemes  for  the  Modern  Home.  The 
Studio,  Ltd.,  London,  1933. 

Short  text  with  color  illustrations. 

Pickering,  E.,  Architectural  Design.  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
New  York,  2nd  edition,  1941. 

Text  and  illustrations  of  architectural  design  principles. 
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Aronson,  J.,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Furniture.  Crown  Publishers, 
New  York,  1938. 

Text  and  excellent  illustrations  in  an  inexpensive  book. 

Breck,  J.,  and  Rogers,  M.  R.,  A  Handbook  of  the  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  Wing.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1925. 
A  brief  survey  of  medieval,  Renaissance,  and  French  art  as 
presented  by  the  objects  in  the  Morgan  collection. 

Clifford,  C.  R.,  Period  Furnishings:  An  Encyclopedia  of  Historic 
Decorations  and  Furnishings.  Clifford  and  Lawton,  Inc., 
New  York,  1927. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  historical  styles  of  decoration 
with  drawings  and  photographs.  Excellent  for  reference  and 
tracing, 

Faure,  E.,  History  of  Art,  Vols.  1-5:  Ancient  Art;  Medieval  Art; 
Renaissance  Art;  Modern  Art;  The  Spirit  of  the  Forms  (tr. 
Pach).  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1921-1930. 

Well  written  and  illustrated. 

Fletcher,  Sir  B.,  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 
Method.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1924. 

A  complete  history  of  the  styles  of  architecture,  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  photographs.  A  standard  work. 

Gardner,  H.,  Art  Through  the  Ages.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
New  York,  1926. 

An  excellent  illustrated  survey  of  architecture,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  prehistoric  times  through  the 
19th  century. 

Giedion,  S.,  Space,  Time,  and  Architecture.  Harvard  University 
Press,  1941. 

An  excellent  history  of  architectural  construction. 

Gould,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Glen,  The  Period  Furniture  Handbook. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York,  1928. 

Excellent  illustrated  summary  of  furniture  characteristics  from 
Gothic  times  through  the  American  Victorian  period. 
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Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.,  History  of  Ornaineiit,  Ancient  and  Medieval. 
History  of  Ornainent,  Renaissance  and  Modern.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Ccntury  Co.,  New  York,  1921,  1923. 

A  thorough  study  of  ornament  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  drawings.  Valuable  for  tracing. 

Hunter,  G.  L.,  Decorative  Furniture.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1927.  Out  of  print. 

Illustrated  text. 

Jones,  O.,  Grammar  of  Ornament.  London,  191 1. 

Collection  of  color  plates  of  ornament  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  19th  century. 

Meyer,  F.  S.,  A  Handbook  of  Ornament.  Architectural  Book 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  Fourth  American  edition. 

Line  drawings  with  descriptive  text.  Valuable  for  tracing. 

Racinet,  A.,  UOrnHnent  Polychrome,  2  Vols.  Fermin-Didot  et 
Cie.,  Paris,  1885-1887. 

The  finest  single  book  on  color  ornament. 

Reinach,  S.,  Apollo.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1924. 
A  standard  book  on  the  history  of  art.  Illustrated. 

Robb,  D.  M.,  and  Garrison,  J.  J.,  Art  in  the  Western  World. 
Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1935. 

A  good  treatment  of  the  art  of  the  Occident,  including  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Salomonsky,  E.  and  V.  C.,  An  Exemplar  of  Antique  Furniture 
Design.  Periodical  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  1923. 

A  collection  of  measured  drawings  of  furniture  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  accompanied  with  photographs  and 
text. 

Schmitz,  H.,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Furniture.  R.  M.  McBride 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 

An  illustrated  outline  of  furniture  design  from  Egypt  to  the 
mid- 1 9th  century,  including  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

Speltz,  A.,  UOrnement  Polychrome  dans  Tous  les  Styles  His- 
toriques.  K.  E.  Koehlers  Antiquarium,  Leipzig,  1915. 

Color  plates  of  historic  ornament.  3  portfolios. 
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Speltz,  A.,  Styles  of  Ornament.  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New 
York,  1935. 

Brief  text  with  chronological  arrangement  of  drawings. 

Wilenski,  R.  H.,  A  Miniature  History  of  Art.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  New  York,  1930. 

Illustrated  brief  survey  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Also,  publications  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
Illustrated  books  based  on  the  various  exhibitions  of  the 
museum  and  covering  in  general  many  phases  of  modern 
art. 


PERIODICALS 

American  Architect  and  Architecture.  New  York,  N.  Yo 
American  Home,  The.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Apollo.  London,  England. 

Architectural  Forum.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Art  et  Decoration.  Paris,  France. 

Arts  and  Decoration.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Connoisseur.  London,  England. 

Country  Life.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Decoration.  London,  England. 

Decorative  Furnisher.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Domus.  Milan,  Italy. 

Form.  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

House  and  Garden.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

House  Beautiful.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Innen  Dekoration.  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

London  Studio.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Magazine  of  Antiques,  The.  New  York,  N.  Yo 
Mobilier  et  Decoration.  Paris,  France. 

Moderne  Bauformen.  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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Page  numbers  shown  in  boldface  type  indicate  illustrations. 
Definitions  of  technical  terms  are  given  in  the  general  glossary  on 
page  71 1.  Textile  descriptions  are  given  in  the  textile  glossary 
on  page  343.  Wood  descriptions  are  given  in  the  wood  glossary 
on  page  616. 
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“Abduction  of  Rebecca,  The,”  Eu¬ 
gene  Delacroix,  474 
Ab^stract  elements  in  design,  629 
Acanthus,  44,  45 
Accents,  colors  for,  706 
Accessories,  American,  273;  English, 
227;  Dutch,  287;  French,  154,  170, 
300;  Italian,  104,  112,  114,  115; 
Spanish,  127,  129,  138;  peasant  and 
provincial,  300,  311-314;  miscel¬ 
laneous,  277;  modern,  334.  See 
also  various  chapters  in  Part  Two 
Acorn,  14 

Acropolis  in  Athens,  36 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tapestries,  387 
“Actualites,”  Honore  Daumier,  480 
Adam,  R.  and  J.,  221,  226,  230,  521; 
influenced  by  Pompeii,  60;  Chip¬ 
pendale,  213,  224;  Hepplewhite, 
215,  224;  interiors,  219;  architect¬ 
ural  detail  and  ornament,  225; 
influence  in  U.  S.,  262,  265;  in¬ 
fluence  in  Italy,  296 
Adjoining  colors,  694,  695 


“Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  An¬ 
drea  Mantegna,  468 
Aegean  Sea,  31,  34 
Aeolians,  33 
Aeschylus,  34 
Affleck,  T.,  258,  280' 

Agate  ware,  522 

Age  of  Oak,  Walnut,  Mahogany, 
Satinwood,  183,  203 
Aigues-Mortes,  90 
Alabaster,  52 
Alavoine,  L.  and  Co.,  306 
Alberti,  L.  B.,  117 
Alcazar,  Seville,  129;  Court  of’  the 
Maidens,  126 
Alcove,  peasant,  313 
Alexander  the  Great,  35,  409 
Alexandrian  period  in  Greece,  35 
Alhambra,  Granada,  129 
Aiken,  227,  482 
Alloys,  535 
Alsace,  303 
Altdorfer,  470 
Alternation  in  patterns,  12 
Altamira,  cave  of,  20 
Aluminum  leaf,  502 
Amateur  artists,  pictures  by,  482 
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America,  racial  origins,  233;  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  periods,  238;  rugs 
and  floor  coverings,  426-435; 
wallpaper,  446-452;  glassware,  529; 
metalwork,  534;  silver,  540;  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  564,  565;  mural  deco¬ 
ration,  577,  578;  Colonial  wood¬ 
work,  607,  608.  See  also  United 
States 

American  Institute  of  Decorators,  4 
Amorini,  52,  99 
Amphora,  46,  48 
Amsterdam,  289 
Ancien  regime  in  France,  144 
Ancient  kingdom  in  Egypt,  23 
Andirons,  544 
Andover,  Mass.,  276 
Angelico,  Fra,  117,  465,  577 
Anne,  Queen,  182 
Antefix,  44 
Anthemion,  45,  52 
Antimacassar,  273 
Antiquing  paint,  498 
Antiquity,  styles  of,  19-60;  textiles, 
355 

Antwerp,  289,  381 
Applied  mouldings,  609 
Applique  pattern,  in  Malmaison,  173 
Aquatints,  227,  481 
Arabesque,  14,  45,  51,  54,  99,  191, 
390 

Arabic  script,  358 
Ararat,  Mount,  417 
Area,  135 

Arcaded  panel,  191,  192 
Arch,  for  roofs,  6,  7;  comparative, 
8,  9;  pointed,  76;  Folrentine,  100, 
no;  horseshoe,  125,  134;  Tudor, 
186;  dwarf,  1 91;  how  to  drape, 
400 

Archaic  period  in  Greece,  34 
Archers,  31 

Architects,  list  of  American,  280 
Architectural  orders,  comparative, 
53,  54 

Architectural  wallpapers,  453 
Architecture,  Egyptian,  23;  Grecian, 
35,  46;  Roman,  50;  Pompeian,  54; 
E^rly  Christian,  69;  Gothic,  74,  75, 
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81,  83,  89,  90;  Visigothic,  119; 
Moorish,  125,  129;  American,  238; 
books  on,  243,  244;  modern,  328 
Architrave,  8,  39,  40 
Arden  Studios,  interior  by,  584 
Area,  effect  of,  on  color,  695 
Aristophanes,  34 
Arkwright,  R.,  182 
Arles,  France,  St.  Trophime,  72 
Armada,  Spanish,  121,  180 
Armoire,  149,  303 
Armor,  138,  277 
Arms,  J.  T.,  479 

Arrangement  of  furniture,  665-680 
Arras,  France,  88,  381 
Arrazzi,  381 

Art  education:  improvement  in 
United  States,  269 
“Art  nouveau,”  321 
Artesenado,  128 
Arthur,  King,  384 
Artificial  light,  effect  on  colors,  698 
Artificial  silk,  338 
Artistic  stagnation,  237 
Artists,  list  of  American,  281 
Ashlar,  imitation  of,  575 
Asia  Minor,  rugs,  418,  419 
Assyria,  21;  textiles,  355 
Astbury,  J.,  519 
Athens,  34,  36 

Atrium,  in  Pompeian  houses,  55 
Attic,  in  French  wall  treatments,  152 
Aubusson,  381,  390;  rugs,  154,  425- 
427 

Audubon  prints,'  482;  water-color 
by,  480 

Augustan  age,  50 

Austria,  304;  Biedermeier  style  in, 
307;  peasant  arts,  309 
Axminster  carpets,  427,  430,  431 
Azay-le-Rideau,  Chateau  of,  147 

Babylon,  21,  30 

Backgrounds,  567-586;  colors  for, 
704.  See  also  Frontispiece 
Bagnell,  275 
Bakelite,  330 

Balance,  in  patterns,  12;  in  wall 
composition,  653 
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Balkan  stares,  peasant  arts,  309 
Bamboo  blinds,  406 
Bamboo  style,  Chippendale,  210 
Bandv  leg,  255 
Banister-back  chair,  249 
Banjo  clock,  275,  276 
Barbizon,  painters  of,  476 
Barcelona,  Casa  Consistorial,  90;  Ca¬ 
thedral,  9<.);  chair,  134,  135 
Barchester,  England,  381 
Baroque  style,  Italy,  97,  105,  289, 
290,  293;  Spain,  123,  13 1,  136; 

France,  145;  Germany,  305 
Barrel  vault,  6,  7 
Basalt,  22;  ware,  521 
Base  of  column,  39 
Baseboards,  588,  590 
Basic  colors,  684 

Basilica,  Early  Christian,  67,  68;  Ro¬ 
manesque,  71 
Basket  weave,  341 
Bastille,  destruction  of,  143 
Bataille,  N.,  384 
Bathroom  in  Malmaison,  172 
Battersea,  447 

Bavarian  interior,  306,  31 1 
Bay  window,  185 

Bead,  52;  and  shell  pictures,  484; 

moulding,  42,  43 
Beaker,  541 
Beam,  6 

Beauvais,  381,  390;  looms,  15 1 
Bedrooms,  furniture  arrangement, 
^73 

Beetle,  sacred,  27 

Belfast,  Ireland,  529 

Belgium,  Tournai,  381 

Bellini  Brothers,  467 

Bellows,  G.,  481 

Belter  carved  settee,  271 

Belter,  John  Henry,  238,  273,  280 

Bemberg,  338 

Beneman,  169 

Benjamin,  A.,  280 

Bennington  pottery,  282,  517,  522 

Benson,  F.,  479 

Bentwood  furniture,  333 

Benzine,  in  paint,  494 

Berain,  J.,  15 1,  177 


Bergerc,  162,  163,  170 
Bernadottc  family,  307 
Bernini,  G.  L.,  96,  117,  151 
Bethlehem,  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
69 

Betty  lamp,  564,  565 
Bevelled  glass,  206 
Bible  box,  193 
Bibliotheque,  176 

Biedermeier  style,  175,  307,  308,  484 
Bievre  River,  388 
Bird’s-eye  veneer,  615 
Biscuit  ware,  504 
Blackamoor,  273 
Blampied,  481 
Blinds,  Venetian,  405 
Block-front  furniture,  257,  258,  281 
Block-printing  on  textiles,  342 
Blois,  chateau,  mantels,  83,  147;  in¬ 
terior,  148 
Boardman,  282 
Boccaccio,  G.,  91,  117 
Bottger,  51 1 
Bohemia  glassware,  528 
Boiserie,  153 

Bolection  mouldings,  104,  196,  200, 
252,  353;  panelling,  195,  597 
Bolts,  548 
Bombe,  fronts,  163 
Bonaparte,  N.,  172,  296;  P.,  296 
Bone,  M.,  481 
Bone,  porcelain,  505 
Bonheur,  R.,  476 
Bonheur-du-Jour,  163 
Book  cover,  medieval,  79 
Book  illumination.  Gothic,  88 
Books  on  achitecture,  influence  in 
Early  American  design,  243,  244 
Border  patterns,  15,  29,  44 
Borders,  wallpaper,  452 
Bosch,  J.,  469 
Bossi,  226 
Boston,  277 

Botticelli,  S.,  117,  464,  465 
Bouche,  L.,  interior  by,  501;  mural 
by,  579 

Boucher,  F.,  159,  177,  389,  473 
Boulle,  A.  C.,  1 5 1,  154,  156,  177,  302; 
cabinet  by,  155 
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Bouts,  D.,  469 
Bow  and  quiver,  170 
Box-plaiting,  398 

Brace  d-framing,  in  Colonial  Amer¬ 
ica,  240,  241 
Bracket,  14,  104 
Bracket  feet,  208 
Braided  rugs,  434 
Bramante,  D.  A.,  117 
Braque,  477 

Brass,  characteristics  of,  537 
Brass  objects,  543 
Braziers,  82 
Breughel,  P.,  469 

Bristol,  England,  529;  pottery,  514, 

517 

Brittany,  303 
Broadloom  carpets,  427 
Bromley-by-Bow,  England;  interior 
in,  188 

Bronze  age,  20 

Bronze,  characteristics  of,  538 
Bronze  work,  cire-perdue  statue, 

115 

Bruges,  Belgium,  381 
Brunelleschi,  F.,  117 
Brussels  carpets,  427,  431 
Brussels  tapestry,  386,  388 
Buffet,  176 

Built-in  features;  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  104;  modern,  325;  niches 
and  cabinets,  600,  601,  602 
Bulbous  supports,  191 
Bulfinch,  C.,  263,  280 
Bull-fights,  Minoan,  31 
Bundle,  wallpaper,  450 
Bun  feet,  192,  203,  250;  on  French 
furniture,  1 5 1 

Buonarroti.  See  Michelangelo 
Burgos  Cathedral,  90 
Burl,  veneers,  614 
Bumap,  D.,  276,  281 
Burne-Jones,  E.,  232 
Burslem,  England,  521 
Busts,  227 

Butterfly,  table,  248;  hinge,  546; 
wedges,  610 

Buttfield,  B.,  interior  by,  628 
Butt  joint,  589 


Buttress,  Gothic,  62,  77,  85 
Butt- wood  veneer,  615 
“By  the  Seashore,”  Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir,  476 

Byzantine  arts;  in  Egypt,  23;  out¬ 
line  and  description,  62,  64;  influ¬ 
ence  in  Spain,  119;  textiles,  358 

Cabinetmakers,  list  of  American, 
280 

Cabinet  woods,'  61 1;  glossary,  616 
Cabinets,  built-in,  600,  601 
Cabochon,^  book  cover,  79 
Cabot,  J.  and  S.,  180 
Cabriole  leg,  French,  156,  161;  Eng¬ 
lish,  205;  American,  255 
C-curves,  201 
Cadiz,  Battle  of,  120 
Ca  d’Oro,  Venice,  90 
Caen,  France;  Abbaye-aux-Hommes, 
73;  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  72,  73 
Caen  stone,  576 
Caffagiolo,  507 
Caffieri,  J.,  163,  177,  534 
Cacti,  336 
Calcimine,  497,  571 
Callicrates,  37 

Camel-back  chairs,  216,  218 
Cameo,  115 
Cameron,  479,  481 
Campaniform  capital,  24 
Canape,  163,  169,  170 
Candelabrum,  Pompeian,  60;  Italian, 
108 

Candle  stand,  Chippendale,  212 
Candlesticks,  563 
Cano,  471 

Canopies,  Gothic,  79 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  179 
Canton  china,  278 
Capital  (column),  38;  campaniform, 
24;  Assyrian,  31;  classical,  39; 
Romanesque,  70,  71;  Gothic,  76, 
79,  87 ;  Italian  Renaissance,  98, 
99;  Moorish,  125 
Capo-di-Monte  ware,  507,  509 
Caquetoire,  149 
Carcase  (furniture),  614 
Carcassonne,  France,  90 
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Carlin,  169 

Carolean  [leriocl  in  England,  184 
Carpets,  European,  425;  niachinc- 
inade,  426;  broadlooni,  427;  do¬ 
mestic,  432;  selection  and  laying 
of,  439 

Carthaginians,  119 

Cartoons  for  Louis  XV  tapestries, 

159 

Cartouche,  loi 
Caned  rugs,  434,  435 
Carver  chair,  247 

Carving,  Gothic,  77;  French,  155; 
Grinling  Gibbons,  195,  196,  197; 
strapwork,  192,  194;  jack-knife, 
246;  peasant,  313 
Caryatid,  14,  45 
Case-clock,  256,  266,  275 
Casein  paints,  502 
Casement,  curtains,  materials  used 
for,  377;  windows,  595 
Cassapanca,  108,  in 
Cassone,  108,  in 
Castagno,  465 
Castel  Durante,  507 
Cast  iron,  characteristics  of,  536 
Catacombs,  63 
Cathedrals,  73,  89,  179 
Catherine  de’  Medici,  140 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  179 
Caucasian  rugs,  416,  417 
Cave  of  Altamira,  Spain,  20 
Cavetto  moulding,  42,  43 
Ceiling,  construction  of,  6;  Pom¬ 
peian,  56;  Gothic,  83;  Italian,  100, 
loi;  French,  147,  152,  159,  166, 
173;  English,  186,  188,  189,  198, 
220,  222;  American,  243,  250; 

Baroque,  291;  French  Provincial, 
298;  modem,  325;  coloring  of,  573 
Celanese,  338 
Celia,  37 

Cellini,  B.,  117,  139,  534 
Central  European  peasant  arts,  309 
Central  Italian  school  of  painting, 
467  ^ 

Ceramics,  Italian,  104,  113,  114; 
Spanish,  127,  130,  503-527;  French, 
159,  169;  English,  226,  227 


Cerccau,  J.  du,  177 
Certosina,  107 

Cezanne,  P.,  322,  477;  painting  by, 
475 

Chair  rail,  588,  591 
Chaise  longue,  163 
Chaldea,  21,  30 
Chambers,  Sir  W.,  221,  230 
Chambord,  Chateau  of,  147 
Chandelier  in  French  rooms,  154 
Chandos  House,  London;  Adam  in¬ 
terior,  220 

Chansons  de  Roland,  120 
Character,  in  line,  ii;  in  ornament, 
ii;  in  patterns,  12,  13;  in  room 
decoration,  629,  640 
Characteristics  of  color,  683 
Charcoal  portraits,  273 
Charlemagne,  70 

Charles  I  of  England,  181,  184;  I 
of  Spain,  121,  140,  285;  II  of  Eng¬ 
land,  181,  184,  195,  199,  288;  VIII 
of  France,  139;  IX  of  France,  140 
Charlotte,  Queen,  522 
Chateaux,  in  Touraine,  140,  146;  re¬ 
productions  of  French  in  U.  S., 
238,  270 

Chaumont,  Chateau  of,  147 
Checkerboard  pattern,  14,  72;  floor¬ 
ing,  610 

Chelsea  pottery,  510,  514 
Chenille  carpets,  426,  428,  430 
Chenonceaux,  Chateau  of,  147 
Chevron  pattern,  14,  72 
Chicago,  238;  exposition,  322 
Ch’ien  Lung,  pottery,  513,  525; 

rugs,  420,  421 
Chiffonier,  175 
Chimera,  45 

China,  influence  in  France,  159^ 
mgs,  420,  421;  textiles,  357;  pot¬ 
tery  and  porcelain,  505,  523;  in¬ 
fluence  in  England,  205;  wall¬ 
paper,  441,  4/42,'  458 
China  cabinets,  206 
Chinese  Chippendale,  210,  212 
Ch’ing-Manchu  period,  524,  525 
Chinoiserie  decoration,  159,  162; 
Pillement,  367,  368 
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Chintzes,  England,  230,  372,  374 
Chippendale,  T.,  209,  230,  256,  257, 
258,  294,  297 
Chocolate  drinking,  539 
Choir  stalls,  79 
Christ,  representations  of,  79 
Christianity,  introduction  in  Rome, 
62 

Chroma,  683,  685,  696 
Chromolithographs,  273 
Churches,  growth  of,  67;  Byzantine, 
64,  67;  Early  Christian,  67,  69,  74; 
Romanesque  and  Gothic,  71,  72, 
89;  dates  of  various  European,  90; 
construction  of,  74;  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  105;  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
181;  St.  Chapelle,  Paris,  76 
Churriguera,  123 
Churrigueresco  style,  123,  13 1 
Cid,  El,  120 
Cimabue,  95,  463 
Cinquecento  style,  97 
Cinquefoil,  14 
Cipriani,  G.  B.,  231,  296 
Circle,  14 

Cire-perdue  process,  115,  534 
Ciseleur,  163 

Cistercian  Monks,  influence  in 
Spain,  120 
Clapboard  wall,  242 
Clavated  turnings,  133 
Classic  revival,  Italian,  289,  294; 
Spanish,  298;  French,  163,  171; 
English,  219,  227;  American,  261, 
265 

Classic  styles,  21 

Classical  figures,  use  in  French  dec¬ 
oration,  166 
Qassical  mouldings,  42 
Classification  of  colors,  686 
Claw-and-ball  motif  in  English  fur¬ 
niture,  202,  206 

Clifford’s  Ini2,  London;  interior,  195 
Qock  manufacturers,  list  of  Ameri¬ 
can,  275,  276,  281 

Clocks,  in  U.  S.,  275,  276;  peasant, 

313 

Clodion,  C.  M.,  166 
Clouded  ware,  520 


Club  foot,  255 
Cluny  Museum  tapestry,  385 
Clustered  columns,  76,  87 
Cnossus,  Palace  of,  31 
Coaching  print,  483 
Coachman  bottles,  523 
Coalport  pottery,  519 
Cobra  hinge,  546 
Cocoon  hinge,  546 
Code  Napoleon,- 144 
Coiffeuse,  169 
Colbert,  15 1 
Collectors’  interest,  645 
Colonial,  period  in  America,  233; 
Spanish,  138;  wallpaper,  446,  447, 
456.  See  also  Early  American 
Color  and  color  schemes,  681-710; 
contrast,  ii;  in  Greece,  46;  in 
Oriental  rugs,  423;  in  engravings, 
486;  source  of,  681;  characteristics 
of,  683;  complementary,  684;  pri¬ 
mary,  684;  wheel,  685;  primary, 
685,  687;  secondary,  685,  687; 
tertiaries,  685,  687;  quaternaries, 
685,  687;  classification,  686;  ter¬ 
minology,  689;  pigment,  690;  psy¬ 
chology  of,  693;  affected  by  ad¬ 
joining  colors,  694,  695;  effect  of 
distance  and  area  on,  695;  chart, 
696;  effect  of  natural  light  on, 
697;  effect  of  artificial  light  on, 
698;  effect  of  texture  on,  699; 
proportioning  of  colored  areas, 
700;  simple,  700;  in  period  rooms, 
701;  color  plate,  702;  for  back¬ 
grounds,  704,  see  also  Frontispiece; 
for  secondary  areas,  705;  accents, 
706;  from  textiles  and  papers, 
707;  principles  of  color  harmony, 
706;  sample  chart  for  preparing, 
708;  how  to  develop,  709 
Color  harmony,  important  princi¬ 
ples  of,  706 
Columbani,  P.,  231 
Columbus,  66 

Column,  origin  of,  8;  parts  of,  40; 
diameter  as  a  measuring  unit,  53 ; 
clustered,  76,  87.  See  also  various 
chapters  on  period  styles 
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Comb-back  Windsor  chairs,  259 
Comfort  in  fi'irnishings,  629,  640 
Commode,  162,  168,  170,  176,  212, 

295 

Complementary  colors,  684 
Components  of  room  decoration, 
627 

Composite  order,  53 
Composition,  in  patterns,  12;  wall, 
647-664;  rules  for,  664;  in  floor 
arrangements,  665 
Coney,  J.,  281,  540 
Connecticut  interior,  244 ;  chest, 
246;  clocks,  275;  pottery,  522 
Console,  162,  168,  169,  175,  176, 
266 

Constable,  J.,  227,  231,  476 
Constantine  the  Great,  63,  67 
Constantinople,  64,  66,  92,  358 
Constitution  mirror,  274 
Construction,  Early  American  house, 
240,  241,  242;  drapery,  398;  de¬ 
tails  of  wood  panelling,  605,  608 
Contrast,  in  patterns,  1 2 ;  of  lines  in 
wall  composition,  655;  texture, 

659  ,  . 

Conventionalization  in  patterns,  12 
Cooper,  Dan,  interiors  by,  318,  335, 
646 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  237 
Copeland,  214 
Copley,  J.  S.,  280 
Copper,  characteristics  of,  537 
Copper  objects,  543 
Coptic  period  in  Egypt,  23 
Cordovan  leather,  129;  use  in 
French  interiors,  147 
Core,  614 

Corinth,  Apollo  Temple,  35 
Corinthian  order,  38,  41,  53;  capital, 
39 

Cork,  Ireland,  529 
Cork,  walls,  330;  flooring,  438 
Corneille,  P.,  142 
Comer  block,  589 
Comer  cabinet.  Queen  Anne  lac¬ 
quered,  202,  206 

Comice,  8,  40,  596,  597;  definition 
of,  39;  for  draperies,  398 
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Cornucopia,  174,  175,  176 
Cornucopia-leg  sofa,  266 
Coming  glass,  532 
Cornwall,  England,  504 
Corot,  J.  B.,  476 
Cotton,  337;  India  print,  356 
Coucy  Chateau,  90 
Counter-Reformation,  in  Italy,  93, 
105;  in  Spain,  123 

Country-made  furniture  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  260 

Court  of  the  Maidens,  126 
Courtyard,  Spanish,  124 
Coverage  for  painting,  494 
Coves,  596,  597;  in  French  ceilings, 
152 

Coysevox,  15 1 
Crackle  glaze,  524 
Crafts,  peasant,  in  Europe,  309 
Craftsmen,  list  of  American,  279 
Cranach,  470 

Crayon  portraits  of  Saint-Memin, 
166 

Cream  ware,  520 

Credence,  Credenza,  Credenzetta, 
85,  87,  no,  III,  149 
Cremorne  bolts,  548 
Crete,  21,  30,  31 
Crewel  embroidery,  190,  204,  346 
Crockets,  79 
Croesus,  409 
Cromwell,  181 
Cromwellian  period,  184 
Croom,  L,  interior  by,  570,  574 
Crosses,  types  of,  14 
Cross-banding,  206,  250 
Crotch  veneer,  614 
Crucifixes,  533 

Crucifixion,  Gothic  representation 
of,  79,  80;  tapestry,  380 
Crusades,  effect  on  Western  art,  75 
Cmsaders,  66,  381 
Crystal  glass,  528,  532 
Cubism,  322 
Cucci,  D.,  177 

Cultural  influences.  United  States, 
early  19th  century,  236 
Cupboard,  192,  247,  248 
Cupids,  58 
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Currier  and  Ives,  lithographs  by, 
486 

Curtains,  393-408;  materials  for,  377; 

shell-and-bead,  273 
Curves,  in  French  decoration,  157 
Curvilinear  principle,  in  Queen 
Anne  furniture,  205 
Cuspings,  77 
Cuyp,  473 

Cyma  recta  moulding,  42,  43 
Cyma  reversa  moulding,  42,  43 
Cyrus  the  Great,  409 
Czechoslovakia,  peasant  arts,  309; 
rugs,  425 

Dado,  41,  56,  600;  caps,  588,  591 
Dais,  83 
Dale,  521 

Damascening,  in  Spanish  metal¬ 
work,  137 
Danforth,  S.,  282 
Dante  Alighieri,  91,  117 
Dante  chair,  108,  112,  135 
Dark  Ages,  arts  of,  61 
Daubigny,  476 

“Daughter  of  the  Artist,”  Henri 
Matisse,  477 

Daumier,  H.,  481;  lithograph  by, 

480 

Davanzati  Palace,  Florence,  loi, 
102 

David,  J.  L.,  171,  177,  476;  painting 

by,  474 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  95,  117,  139, 
466,  478;  painting  by,  466 
“Death  of  St.  Francis,”  Giotto,  464 
Decalcomania,  255,  268 
Declaration  of  Independence,  235 
Decorators,  Parisian,  in  U.  S.,  influ¬ 
ence  of,  270 
Degas,  477 

Delacroix,  476;  painting  by,  474 
Delft,  278,  287,  381,  507,  514;  pot¬ 
tery,  227,  510,  512,  513 
Della  Robbia  Family,  95,  117;  terra¬ 
cotta,  104,  506,  507 
Delorme,  P.,  148,  177 
Del  Sarto,  Andrea,  466 
Demosthenes,  34 


Dentil,  52  ' 

Derain,  477 

Derby  pottery,  514,  517 
Derbyshire  chair,  193 
Deruta,  113 

Design,  definition  of,  13;  elements 
of,  629;  theory  of  pure,  5,  315 
Desk-box,  192,  247 
Deskey,  D.,  interiors  by,  320,  323, 
572  . 

Desomamentado  period,  123,  13 1 
Diameter  of  column  as  measuring 
unit,  53 
Diamond,  14 
Diaper  patterns,  15 
Dijon,  France,  interior  in,  164 
Dilettanti,  Society  of,  182 
Dinanderie,  544,  545 
Dinette,  327 
Dining  alcove,  327 
Dining  room,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  672 

Diocletian’s  Palace,  221 

Diorite,  22 

Direct  lighting,  549 

Direct  printing  on  textiles,  342 

Direction  of  line  in  design,  ii 

Directoire  period,  143,  145,  169,  445 

Discharge  printing  on  textiles,  343 

Distance,  effect  upon  colors,  695 

Doccia  ware,  507,  509,  513 

Doges  Palace,  Venice,  90 

Dolphins,  54 

Domino  wallpapers,  148 

Dominotiers,  442 

Donatello,  97,  114,  117 

Dorians,  32,  36 

Doric  order,  34,  38,  39,  40,  41,  53 
Door,  construction  of,  591,  592, 
593,  594 

Door  trim,  587,  588 
Dormer  windows,  241 
Dou,  G.,  287 
Doublets,  358 
Dovetail,  85,  191,  590 
Dowel,  191,  589,  590;  in  Gothic 
furniture,  85 

Draperies  and  drapery  design,  173, 
278,  393-408;  headings  for,  397; 
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nnitcrinls  iiscti  for,  377,  399;  lin¬ 
ings  anti  trimmings,  403;  meas¬ 
urements,  405 
Draw  curtain,  394 
Drawer  pull,  212,  547 
Drawings,  original,  482 
Dresden  pottery,  51 1,  517 
Dressing  rooms,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  679 
Driers,  494 
Drop  ornament,  14 
Dry-points,  479 
Du  Barry,  Madame,  143 
Duccio,  463 

Du  Cerceau,  148,  15 1,  177 
Dublin,  529 
Duck  foot,  208 

Diirer,  A.,  470,  479;  etching  by,  480 

Duesbury,  516 

Dufour,  J.,  447,  450 

Dufy,  R.,  377 

Dummer,  J.,  281 

Dupre,  476 

Durham  Cathedral,  73,  179 
Dur)^ea,  D.,  photo-mural  by,  454 
Dutch.  See  Holland 
Dyck.  See  Van  Dyck 
Dyeing  of  textiles,  342,  343 

Eagle,  American,  period,  267 
Eagles,  54,  175 

Early  American  period,  233-282 
Early  Christian  period,  62,  67 
Earthenware,  504 
East  India  Company,  181 
East  Indian  textiles,  190 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  276 
Eastlake,  C.,  230,  231,  273 
Ebeniste,  15 1 
Eby,  K.,  479 

Eclecticism,  232,  238,  270,  319 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  15 1, 

,  2701  323 

Ecran,  176 
Edfu,  Temple  of,  27 
Egg-and-dart,  14,  52 
Egypt,  architecture,  decoration  and 
furniture,  21,  28,  29;  influence  in 
France,  175;  textiles,  355 


Eight  Immortals,  Chinese,  524 
El  Cid,  120  ‘ 

Electroplating,  543 
Elements  of  design,  629 
Elgin  marbles,  45 
El  Greco.  See  Greco 
Elizabeth  furnace,  529 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  180 
Elizabethan  period,  184 
Ellipse,  14 
Elliptical  arch,  9 

Embossing,  in  Spanish  metalwork, 
138 

Embroidery,  Gothic,  88;  crewel, 
190,  204,  346;  as  pictures,  482 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  237 
Empire,  period  in  France,  144,  145, 
17 1 ;  influence  in  Spain,  137;  influ¬ 
ence  in  Italy,  296;  textiles,  373; 
room  of,  172 
Enamel,  505 
Enamel  paint,  494,  505 
‘  Enamel  ware,  champleve,  66;  cloi¬ 
sonne,  66;  Gothic,  88 
Encaustic  process,  52 
Encoignure,  169 
Enghien,  France,  381 
England,  period  styles  of  decoration 
and  furniture,  179-232;  cathedrals 
in,  73;  Penshurst,  82;  peasant  arts, 
309;  W.  Morris’  influence,  321; 
textiles,  372,  374,  375;  tapestries, 
381,  387;  wallpaper,  444,  446,  447; 
pottery,  512-522,  510,  513,  517; 
painting,  473,  474;  glassware,  529; 
metalwork,  534;  silver,  539;  fire- 
backs,  543,  544;  lighting  fixtures, 
561,  562,  563;  panelling,  604,  605 
Engravings,  227,  278,  479,  486 
Entablature,  8,  29,  38,  40 
Entasis  of  columns,  39 
Epinal  pictures,  485 
Erasmus,  179 

Erwin,  H.,  interiors  by,  316,  326, 
636 

Escabelle,  149 
Escritoire,  176 
Escutcheons,  548 
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Espagnolette  bolts,  548 
Etagere,  269  ‘ 

Etchings,  479 
Etruria  pottery,  521 
Etruscan  art,  50 
Euphrates  River,  30 
Euripides,  34 
Europe  after  476  a.d.,  70 
Evelyn,  J.,  197 

Expositions,  Chicago,  1892,  322; 

Philadelphia,  1876,  269;  Paris,  1900, 
321;  Paris,  1925,  322,  323 
Extract  printing  on  textiles,  343 
Eyck,  van,  J.,  467,  472;  H.,  467 

Fabrics.  See  glossary  of  textiles,  343 
Faenza,  113,  507,  508 
Faience,  508 
Falcon,  27 

Fa?nille  noire,  verte,  jaune,  and  rose, 
porcelain,  509,  526 
Fan-back  Windsor  chairs,  259 
Farmhouses,  in  i8th  century  Amer¬ 
ica,  255 

Famese  Palace,  Rome,  100 
Fascia  moulding,  42,  43 
Fashion  in  decoration,  627,  633 
Fauteuil,  176 

Feathers,  Prince  of  Wales,  216 
Federal,  period  in  United  States, 
238;  interiors,  261;  furniture,  263 
Fenders,  544 
Fenton,  C.,  282 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  120 
Ferronnerie  velvet,  362 
Festoons,  52 

Fez,  use  in  French  art,  159 
Fiber  rugs,  436 
Fibers,  basic  in  textiles,  337 
Fiddle-back  chair,  249,  255 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  180 
Filigree,  book  cover,  79;  in  Spanish 
metalwork,  138 
Filler,  339 

Fillet  moulding,  42,  43 
Finial,  Gothic,  79,  87 
Firearms,  277 
Firebacks,  543,  544,  599 


Fireplace.  See  descriptions  under 
various  period  styles;  see  also 
Mantels 

Fire  screens,  203 
Firing  of  pottery,  505 
Flamboyant  forms,  77 
Flanders,  decoration  and  furniture 
in,  285;  influence  in  Spanish  art, 
137;  influence  in  French  art,  140; 
tapestries,  381,  386,  388;  painting, 
467,  472 
Flat  arch,  9 

Flaxman,  J.,  226,  231,  521 
Fleeson,  P.,  448 
Flemish  scroll,  201,  203 
Fleur-de-lis,  512 
Flock  wallpaper,  299,  442,  451 
Floor  composition,  665-680 
Floor  coverings,  409-440;  synthetic, 
437.  See  also  Rugs,  Carpets,  Li¬ 
noleum 

Floors  and  flooring,  610,  61 1.  See 
also  descriptions  under  each  pe¬ 
riod  style 

Floral  marquetry,  203 
Florence,  92,  94,  507;  Cathedral  of, 
95;  Vecchio  Palace,  100;  Davan- 
zati  Palace,  loi,  102;  textiles,  360, 
361;  painting,  463-466 
Florentine  arch,  100,  no 
Flowers,  Minoan,  31 
Flutings  of  columns,  39 
Flying  buttress,  74,  77 
Flying  fish,  Minoan,  31 
Folding  stool,  Roman,  47 
Folk  art,  314,  482 
Folk  song,  American,  237 
Folwell,  J.,  281 

Fontainebleau,  Chateau  of,  147;  in¬ 
terior  in,  165 
Fontaine,  P.  F.  L.,  177 
Forain,  479,  481 
Forms,  249 
Four-poster  bed,  256 
Forster,  F.  J.,  interiors  by,  300,  302 
Forum  in  Rome,  51 
Fra  Angelico.  See  Angelico 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  See  Lippi 
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France,  art  periods  of,  Gothic  and 
Romanesque  periods,  70,  72 ;  Ren¬ 
aissance  and  later  periods,  139- 
178;  influence  in  U.  S.,  233,  265; 
provincial  styles,  299-304;  peas¬ 
ant  arts,  309;  “art  nouveau,”  321; 
textiles,  362-373;  tapestries,  388, 
389;  floor  coverings,  425;  wall¬ 
paper,  442-447,  442,  443,  445,  449, 
450,  459;  painting,  473,  476,  474- 
477,  485;  pottery,  508,  509,  510, 
513;  silver,  539;  firebacks,  543; 
lighting  fixtures,  560,  562;  wood¬ 
panelling,  605,  606 
Francis  I  of  France,  139 
Franco-Dutch  style,  288 
Franklin,  B.,  279 

French  Academy,  establishment  of, 
French  headings  for  draperies,  396, 

397.  398 

Fresco  work,  31,  576,  581 

Fret,  44,  45,  52,  212 

Frieze,  8,  39,  40 ;  in  wallpapers,  450, 

451 

Fringes  for  draperies  and  uphol¬ 
stery,  404,  407 
Fulton,  R.,  237,  271,  281 
Functionalism,  in  Greek  architec¬ 
ture,  38;  in  modern  decoration, 

324 

Furniture,  in  wall  composition,  655- 
680,  656 

Gabriel,  J.  A.,  167,  177 
Gadroon,  149,  19 1 
Gaming  tables,  203 
Gainsborough,  T.,  231,  473;  paint¬ 
ing  by,  474 
Gallery- top  table,  206 
Galloons,  404 
Gargoyle,  14,  79 
Garlands,  52 
Gamer,  R.,  520 
Gascony,  303 
Gas  lights,  273 
Gate-leg  table,  193,  247 
Gauguin,  477 
Gavami,  481 


Genghis  Khan,  411 
Genii,  52 

Genoese  velvets,  362 
Genre  painting,  469,  473 
Geometrical  patterns,  126,  134 
George  I,  II,  III,  IV,  of  England, 
182 

Georgian  houses,  250;  small  house 
interiors,  207,  253 
Georgian  period  in  England,  184, 
185;  in  U.  S.,  238,  255 
Gemiany,  Cologne  Cathedral,  90; 
influence  in  Pennsylvania,  233, 
260;  decoration,  304;  painting, 
304,  469,  480;  Biedermeier  style, 
307,  308;  peasant  arts,  309,  31 1; 
pottery,  51 1,  517,  522;  glassware, 
528 

Gesso  ornament,  107,  222 
Ghiberti,  L.,  95,  114,  117 
Ghiordes  knot,  422 
Gibbons,  Grinling,  196,  231;  carv¬ 
ing,  195;  portrait,  198 
Gibbs,  J.,  231,  244 
Gillow,  R.,  216,  231 
Gimps,  404 

Giotto,  95,  463;  picture  by,  464 
Giorgione,  117 
Girandole,  169,  274 
Glass  and  glassware,  503-532; 
stained,  80;  bevelled,  206;  Stiegel, 
278,  282;  in  modem  architecture, 
328;  blocks,  330;  paintings,  485; 
modern,  532;  lighting  fixtures, 
564,  565;  window,  595 
Glass  curtains,  materials  used  for, 
377 

Glaze,  for  pottery,  505;  crackle,  524 
Glazing  paint,  498 
Glossary  of  textiles,  343;  of  woods, 
616 

Gobelins  looms,  381,  388;  tapestry, 
391;  support  given  to,  151 
God  of  War,  Chinese,  524 
Goddard,  J.,  258,  280;  desk  by,  257 
Goes,  van  der,  469 
Gogh,  van,  477 
Gold  leaf,  502 
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Golden  age,  in  Greece,  34,  45;  in 
England,  180 

Gothic  period,  61,  73-90;  arch,  9; 
list  of  churches  and  buildings,  90; 
influence  on  Chippendale  style, 
210,  21 1 ;  tapestries,  380,  382,  384, 

385 

Goujon,  J.,  148,  177 
Gouthiere,  163,  177,  534 
Goya,  painting  by,  471 
Graeme  Park,  251 
Grafton,  274 

Graining  of  woodwork,  500;  in 
Adam  period,  222 
Granite  in  Egypt,  24 
Grates,  544,  599 
Greatbach,  D.,  282,  523 
Greatbatch,  W.,  520 
Great  Fire  of  London,  181,  195 
Great  hall,  83 

Greco,  El,  471;  house  in  Toledo, 
Spain,  125;  painting  by,  472 
Greco-Roman  period  in  Egypt,  23 
Greece,  32-48,  169,  170;  influence 
in  France,  166,  173;  influence  in 
England,  219;  intellectual  quality 
of  Greek  art,  49;  textiles,  357; 
vases,  44,  46,  48 
Greek  cross,  14 
Greuze,  473 

Griffin,  31,  45,  52,  54,  58 
Grille,  Spanish,  134 
Grisaille  paintings,  165;  wallpaper 
pattern,  451 
Gros-point,  342,  350 
Grotesque,  14,  52,  54 
Gubbio  pottery,  513 
Gueridon,  169,  170 
Guertler,  R.,  mural  by,  581 
Guild  of  St.  Luke,  507 
Guilford,  Conn.,  275 
Guillaumin,  477 
Guilloche,  14,  27,  44 
“Guitarist,  The,”  Pablo  Picasso,  477 
Gunpowder,  use  of,  146 

Hadley  chest,  246,  248 
Hagia  Sophia,  church  of,  64,  67 
Haig,  T.,  231 


Halberds,  277 
Half  circle,  14 
Halfpenny,  W.,  231,  244 
Halftimber  houses,  185;  interior 
view,  187 
Hallmark,  539 

Halls,  furniture  arrangement,  675 
H  and  L  hinges,  546 
Hals,  F.,  painting  by,  472,  473,  478 
Hamilton  House,  446 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  181,  197, 
203 

Handles,  drawer,  547 
Hand-tufted  rugs,  425,  434 
Hanging  of  pictures,  488;  examples 
of,  488,  491 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  interior  in,  262; 

wallpapers  from,  457 
Hard-paste  porcelain,  504 
Hardware,  533-548;  Gothic,  88; 
Spanish  nail-heads,  133;  Chippen¬ 
dale  furniture,  212 
Hare  and  Coolidge,  interior  by,  568 
Harem,  used  in  French  art,  159 
Harland,  T.,  276,  281 
Hassock,  273 

Hatton  Garden,  view  of  interior, 
200 

Havell,  482 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  interior  in,  264 
Hawthorne,  N.,  237 
Head  board,  Venetian  bed,  295 
Headings  for  draperies,  397 
Head  rest,  Egyptian,  29 
Heart-back  chair,  216,  218 
Heart  form,  14 

Heathen  temples,  destruction  of,  67 
Heddles,  339 
Hellas,  33 

Hellenistic  period  in  Greece,  34 
Hexagon,  14 
Hennins,  384 

Henry  II,  III,  IV,  of  France,  140 
Hepplewhite,  G.,  215,  231,  297,  521; 
Alice,  215 

Herculaneum  excavations,  159 
Herodotus,  34 
Herrera,  123,  13 1 
Herring,  482 
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I  lerriiighoiic  flooring,  6io 
I  k'ssinn  andirons,  544 
Hieroglyphics,  26 

Highboy,  202,  204;  Philadelphia 

type,  257 
Hinges,  546 
Hispania,  119 

Hispano-Alauresque  style,  122;  pot¬ 
tery,  506,  509 

Historical  schools  of  painting,  462 

Hitchcock,  L.,  chairs,  268 

Hoad  ley,  S.,  280 

Hob  grate,  544 

Hoban,  J.,  263,  280 

Hobbema,  473 

Hobbies,  645 

Hogarth,  W.,  227,  231,  473 
Holbein,  H.,  180,  470,  473,  480 
Holland,  decoration  and  furniture 
of  the  Renaissance,  285;  Spanish 
colony,  121;  interior  in,  286,  314; 
settlers  in  America,  233;  painting 
in,  469;  potteiy,  507,  510,  513 
Holland,  H.,  221,  231 
“Holy  Family,”  Michelangelo,  465 
Horn  pattern,  355 

Homer,  21;  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  32 
Honeysuckle,  43,  44,  45,  52 
Hooch,  de,  473 
Hooked  rugs,  432,  433,  434 
Hope,  T.,  231 

Horizontal  divisions  of  walls,  648, 
650 

Horseshoe  arch,  9,  125,  126 
Horus,  27 

Houdon,  J.  A.,  166,  177,  279 
Howard,  Admiral,  121 
Hubener,  G.,  282 
Hue,  683,  685 

Huet,  C.,  159,  177;  J.  B.,  177,  369, 
372 

Hugo,  V.,  271 

Huguenots,  flight  of,  142;  silver¬ 
smiths,  281;  weavers,  366 
Hull,  J.,  282 

Humanists,  influence  upon  Renais¬ 
sance,  91 

Humor  and  surprise  in  decorating, 
643 


Hundred  Years’  War,  139 

Hunt,  W.  H.,  232 

Hunting  tapestry,  380 

Hurricane  glass,  530 

Huts  in  Colonial  America,  239 

Hypostyle  hall,  Karnak,  24 

Hydria,  48 

Ictinus,  34,  37 

Iliad  of  Homer,  32 

Illumination  of  books,  88;  of  rooms, 

550 

II  Riccio,  1 15 
Images  populaires,  485 
Imagination  in  decorating,  643 
Immigration  into  America,  charac¬ 
ter  of,  233 
Ince,  W.,  214,  231 
Incised  carving,  ii;  in  Egyptian 
architecture,  25 

India,  prints,  356;  rugs,  413,  414, 

415 

Indiennes,  374 
Indirect  lighting,  549 
Industrial  expansion  in  United 
States,  237 

Industrial  Revolution,  effects  on 
French  art,  175 
Ingrain  rugs,  427,  431 
Ingres,  J.  A.,  476 
Inlay,  ii;  in  Italy,  296 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  12 1 
Intaglio,  1 15 
Intarsia,  109,  296 

Interior  decoration,  definitions,  4; 
structural  influences,  6;  effect  of 
modern  architecture  on,  328; 
color  problem  in,  682 
Interior  trim  and  woodwork,  587- 
626  - 

lonians,  32,  36 

Ionic  order,  34,  38,  39,  41,  53 
Ireland,  glassware,  529,  530;  Chip¬ 
pendale  furniture,  2 1 3 
Iron,  characteristics  of,  535 
Iron  age,  20 
Irving,  W.,  237 
Isabella  of  Castille,  120 
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Isinglass,  in  Early  American  house, 

243 

Italian  Renaissance,  decoration  and 
furniture,  91-118;  cathedrals,  90; 
designers  in  Spain,  130;  Baroque 
and  Rococo,  289,  290,  293;  classic 
revival,  289;  Empire  style,  296; 
peasant  arts,  309;  textiles,  360,  361, 
362;  tapestries,  386,  391;  paint¬ 
ing,  463-467,  468,  470,  472;  pot¬ 
tery,  506;  metalwork,  533;  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  559 

Ives,  Currier  and,  lithographs  by, 
486 

Ivory  carving.  Gothic,  88 

Ivory  inlay  in  Spanish  furniture, 

135.  136 

Ivy  borders,  44 

Jack-knife  carving,  246 
Jackson,  J.  B.,  wallpaper  by,  444, 
446,  447 

Jacob,  G.,  156,  163,  177,  302 
Jacobean  period,  184 
Jacquard,  J.  M.,  177,  369,  372 
Jacquemart  and  Benard,  178,  447; 

wallpaper  by,  442 
Jacques  Coeur,  House  of,  90 
James  I,  of  England,  181,  184 
“Jan  Amolfini  and  His  Wife,”  Jan 
van  Eyck,  472 
Japanese  textiles,  357 
Japanning,  255 
Jasper,  52 

Jasper  ware,  517,  521 

Jaune,  famille,  $i6 

Jefferson,  T.,  235,  263,  280 

Jersey  glassware,  529,  531 

Jesuits,  131;  influence  in  Italy,  105 

Jewel  boxes,  533 

Jewels,  278 

Jig-saw  ornament,  273 
Joan  of  Arc,  influence,  139 
John  of  Padua,  180 
Joinery,  examples  of,  590 
Jones,  I.,  181,  184,  195,  231,  243 
Jones,  W.,  214 
Jonson,  B.,  181 
Josephine,  Empress,  172 


Jouy,  369 

“Judgment  of  Paris,  The,”  stump- 
work  picture,  484 
Jugs,  520,  523,  541 

Kakiyemon,  515 

K’ang  Hsi  period,  rugs,  420;  pot¬ 
tery,  509,  525 
Kaolin,  504,  51 1 

Kamak,  hypostyle  hall,  24;  interior 
of  temple,  25 
Kas,  Dutch,  288 
Kauffmann,  A.,  216,  219,  226,  231 
Kent,  W.,  184,  208,  231,  294 
Keyhole  plates,  547 
Keyholes,  Chippendale,  212 
Kidney  shape,  14 
Kierstead,  C.,  282,  540 
Kiln,  505 

Klear-Flax  carpet,  436 

Klismos  chair,  47,  48 

Knee-hole  desks,  256 

Knobs,  drawer,  547 

Knockers,  door,  544 

Knots  in  oriental  rugs,  420,  422 

Knotty  pine,  199 

Korman,  W.,  interior  by,  658 

Krater,  48 

Kylin,  524 

Kylix,  44,  48 

Lace-making,  Italian  Renaissance, 
1 16 

Lacquer,  255,  494;  in  French  furni¬ 
ture,  169;  in  English  furniture, 
203 

Ladder-back  chair,  135;  rocker,  248 
“Lady  with  the  Unicorn”  tapestry, 

385 

La  Fontaine’s  fables,  scenes  from, 
j66 

Lakin,  521 

“La  Lecture,”  Fragonard,  474 
Lalique,  532 
Lambeth  pottery,  512 
Laminated  wood,  333 
Lamp  shades  and  bases,  554,  555 
Lamp,  whale-oil,  541 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  529 
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“Landscape,”  Paul  Cezanne,  475 
Langley,  B,,  207,  214,  231,  244 
Lansdt)\vne  Mouse,  London,  Adam 
interior,  220 
Lanterns,  564 

La  Salle,  Philippe  de,  368,  370 
Latches,  546 
Latin  cross,  14 
Latour,  473 
Latrobe,  B.,  263,  280 
Lawrence,  T.,  231,  473 
Lead,  used  in  paint,  494 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  72 
Leather,  Cordovan,  129,  14^7;  artifi¬ 
cial,  344;  as  wall  decoration,  585 
Lebrun,  C.,  15 1,  178 
Leedy,  J.,  282 
Lefevre,  15 1 
Lekythos,  48 
L’Enfant,  P.  C.,  280 
Leno  weave,  340 
Lenotre,  15 1 
Lepautre,  J.,  15 1,  178 
Le  Roux  Family,  282 
“Le  Roy  Soleil,”  142 
Lescot,  P.,  148,  178 
Letto,  1 1 2 
Lever  handles,  547 
Lewis,  M.,  479 

Library,  furniture  arrangement  in, 
676 

Lighting  and  lighting  fixtures,  549- 
566;  antique,  58;  Italian,  115;  Span¬ 
ish,  138;  French,  163;  English,  190, 
225,  227;  American,  279;  modern, 
336,  556,  646  ^ 

Lighting,  gas,  273 
Lille,  France,  381 

“Limehouse,”  James  McNeill  Whis¬ 
tler,  483 

Limestone  in  Egypt,  22;  in  Greece, 

}7 

Limoges,  France,  88 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  90,  179 
Line,  in  design,  ii 
Linen,  338 

Linenfold  panel,  84,  87,  192 
Linings  for  draperies,  403 
Linoleum,  330,  437,  438;  cuts,  482 


Idnseed  oil,  used  in  paint,  494 
Lintel,  6,  26,  39;  system  of  construc¬ 
tion,  31 

Lion,  in  Roman  Decoration,  54 
Lion-mask  period,  202,  207 
Lion’s  paw,  208 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  465 
Lit,  176 

Lithographs,  481,  486 
Little,  J.,  interior  by,  570 
Liverpool  pottery,  517,  519 
Living  room,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  667 
Lock,  M.,  231 
Locks,  548 
Loire  River,  140 
Lombardy  furniture,  107 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  237 
Longton  Hall  pottery,  519 
Loop-back  Windsor  chairs,  259 
Lorrain,  Claude,  473 
Lotus,  bud,  27;  border,  29 
Louis  XII  of  France,  139;  Louis 
XIII,  141;  Louis  XIV,  bedroom 
of?  153;  painting,  473;  tapestries, 
388;  patterns,  364,  365;  influence 
in  England,  204;  Louis  XV,  156; 
pattern,  366;  furniture  in  U.  S., 
271;  influence  in  Spain,  137;  tapes¬ 
tries,  389;  Louis  XVI,  143,  163; 
style  influenced  by  Pompeii,  60; 
patterns,  369,  370 

Louvre,  Paris,  147;  cabinetmakers 
worked  in,  154 
Lowestoft  pottery,  513,  518 
Lucca,  Italy,  textiles,  360,  361 
Lunette,  14 
imreat,  rug  by,  436 
Luster  pottery  decoration,  505 
Luster-type  rugs,  43  2 
Luther,  Martin,  93 
Lyons,  France,  371 
Lyre-back  chair,  266 

Mabuse,  469 

McClelland,  N.,  4;  interior  by,  644 
McComb,  J.,  263,  281 
Machicolated  galleries,  146 
Machine-made  rugs  and  carpets,  426 
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Machine  production,  beginnings  in 
U.  S.,  271 

Mclntire,  S.,  263,  280;  interior  by, 
262 

McMillen,  interior  by,  663 
“Madonna  with  St.  Anne,”  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  466 
Magna  Carta,  180 

Mahogany,  Age  of,  183,  214;  first 
use  in  England,  208;  first  use  in 
America,  250 

Maiano,  B.  da,  114;  sculpture  by, 

113 

“Maids  of  Honor,”  Velasquez,  470 
Maitre-ebeniste,  154 
“Majas  on  the  Balcony,  The,”  Fran¬ 
cisco  Goya,  471 

Majolica  ware,  104,  113,  114,  127, 
130,  506,  510,  513 
Malleable  metals,  536 
Malmaison,  172 
Maltese  cross,  14 
Manchester,  England,  374 
Manet,  E.,  476;  painting  by,  475 
Manetho,  22 
Mangin,  J.,  280 
Mannheim,  Germany,  529 
Mansart,  J.  H.,  151,  156,  178 
Mantegna,  painting  by,  468 
Mantel  clocks,  278 
Mantels,  597-601.  See  also  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  in  chapters 
on  period  styles;  see  also  chapter 
on  woodwork,  567 
Manwaring,  R.,  215,  231 
Maps  in  America,  279 
Marble,  in  Greece,  37 
Marbling  paint,  500,  501 ;  in  Italy, 
105;  in  England,  222 
Marcoussis,  479 
Marie-Antoinette,  143,  368 
Marks  on  silver,  540 
Marlborough  leg  in  Chippendale 
furniture,  213 
Marmion,  Va.,  251 
Marot,  D.,  151,  178,  181,  288,  291 
Marquetry,  ii,  153,  201,  202,  203, 
250,  296;  floral  and  seaweed,  204, 
288 


Marseilles  pottery,  510,  51 1 
Martel,  Charles,  120 
Martin  Brothers,  163,  178 
Martini,  S.,  463 
Mary,  Queen,  181,  286 
Masaccio,  T.,  117,  465 
Masks,  54 

Massachusetts,  clocks,  276;  rooms, 
253,  262;  pottery,  522 
Mastaba  tombs,  22 
Materials  for  draperies,  399;  for 
painting,  493;  synthetic,  330 
Matisse,  R,  322,  477,  479,  481 
Mats  for  pictures,  487 
Matsys,  469 
Mayhew,  T.,  214,  231 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  141 
Meander,  45 

Measurements  for  draperies,  405 
Medallion,  loi,  168,  191 
Medici,  Catherine  de’,  140;  Marie 
de’,  140 

Medieval  arts,  61-90 
Meissen  pottery,  51 1 
“Melancholia,”  Albrecht  Diirer,  480 
Melon  supports,  191,  192 
Memling,  469 
Menagere,  176,  310 
Mercerized  materials,  349 
“Merry  Company,  The,”  Frans 
Hals,  472 
Merton,  381,  387 

Mesopotamia,  character  of  art,  30 
Messina,  467 
Mesz,  J.,  282 
Metal  leaf,  502 

Metals  and  hardware,  533-548; 
metal  furniture,  331.  See  also  de¬ 
scriptions  in  chapters  on  period 
styles 

Metropolitan  Museum  founded,  269 
Mexico,  conquest  of,  138 
Mezzotints,  227,  279,  481 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  95,  96, 
1 17,  463,  466;  picture  by,  465 
Middle  Ages,  styles  of,  61-90 
Middle  Kingdom  in  Egypt,  23 
Midwestern  glass,  531 
Millbach,  Pa.,  interior  in,  261 
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Alillcflcurs  tapestries,  382 
iMillet,  476,  478 
Ming  period,  China,  524,  525 
Minoan  art,  31 
.Minos,  31 
Minotaur,  31 
iMinstrel  gallery,  83 
Mirrors,  Italian,  115;  French,  152, 
154,  161,  166;  English,  202,  206, 
212,  217;  American,  257,  273; 
peasant,  313;  panelled,  137; 
painted,  501;  Venetian,  295;  mod¬ 
ern,  324,  327 

Miscellaneous  styles  of  decoration, 
283-314 

Mission  style,  Spanish,  138 
Mitering,  85,  588,  589 
Mixtures  for  painting,  494 
Modem,  decoration  of  furniture, 
315-336;  textiles,  376;  tapestry, 
390;  glassware,  532;  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  434-439;  paintings,  475,  476; 
lighting,  556-558,  646 
Modillion,  14,  166 
Module,  53 
Mohammed  II,  66 
Mohammedan  arts,  119-138;  influ¬ 
ence  upon  France,  159;  textiles, 
358 

Moliere,  142 
Monastery  chair,  112 
Monet,  477 

Monogram,  French  royal,  147,  154 

Monotypes,  481 

Monsters,  31 

Monticello,  Va.,  280 

Moods  in  colors,  693 

Moorish,  arch,  9;  dwelling,  124 

Moors  in  Spain,  119,  120 

Moquette  rugs,  427 

Morales,  471 

Morisot,  B.,  477 

Morland,  227,  481 

Morris  chair,  230 

Morris,  W.,  232,  321 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  271,  281;  telegraph, 

237. 

Mortise  and  tenon,  85,  191,  590 
Mortlake  tapestries,  181,  381,  387 


Mosaic,  Greek,  44;  Roman,  52,  56; 
Byzantine,  65;  Early  Christian,  67, 
68,  69 

Motifs  in  wall  composition,  659 
Mottos,  needlework,  273 
Adould  fringes,  404,  407 
Mouldings,  bolection,  104,  599; 

classic,  42,  43;  with  countersunk 
panel,  207 ;  wallpaper,  452 ;  pic¬ 
ture,  590;  applied,  609 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  259 
Moustiers  pottery,  510,  51 1 
Mudejar  period,  122 
Mullions,  Gothic,  77 
Mural  decoration,  576-583;  Egypt, 
26;  Pompeii,  57 
Murillo,  471 

Muslin  as  wall  covering,  496 
Mycenae,  Greece,  32 
Myron,  45 

Mythology,  Greek,  31 

Nail-heads,  Spanish,  133,  134 
Nailsea  pottery,  529 
Nakitchevan,  417 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  140,  142,  181,  201, 
288,  366,  374 
Nantgarw  pottery,  519 
Naples,  Italy,  54,  507 
Napoleon,  144,  172,  296 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris, 
270,  323;  establishment  of,  15 1 
Nattier,  473 

Natural  light,  effect  on  colors,  697 
Navaho  rugs,  417 
Nealeolo,  V.,  521 

Needlepoint,  342,  350;  use  in  Eng¬ 
land,  198;  mottos,  273;  pictures, 
482 

Negro  spirituals,  237 
Neo-Grecque  period,  145,  163 
Neolithic  period,  20 
Neutrality,  degree  of,  684 
Nevers  pottery,  509,  51 1 
Nevinson,  481 

“New  Canton”  pottery,  515 
New  Empire  in  Egypt,  23 
New  Hampshire,  interior  in  Han¬ 
over,  262 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  282 
New  Jersey  glassware,  529,  531 
New  York,  238,  259;  interior  in, 
264;  City  Hall,  280 
Newport,  R.  L,  238,  278,  281 
Niches,  600,  601;  Roman,  51; 

Gothic,  79;  Moorish,  128;  Eng¬ 
lish,  196,  220,  221 
Nile  River,  21 
Nineveh,  31 

Noah’s  Ark  rug  designs,  417 
Noire,  famille,  526 
Norman  period  in  England:  outline, 
62;  description,  70 
Normandy  bedroom,  310 
Norwich,  Conn.,  276 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris,  89, 

Nottingham,  England,  351 
Nouveau  riche  in  France,  144 
“Nude  Descending  the  Stairs,”  322 
Nursery,  furniture  arrangement,  677 
Nymphs,  58 

Oak,  245;  age  of,  183 
Obelisk,  176 

Oberkampf,  C.  P.,  16 1,  178,  354, 
368,  369 
Octagon,  14 
Odiot,  176,  534 
Odoacer,  64 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  32 
Oeben,  J.  F.,  156,  163,  178,  302 
Ogee,  arch,  9;  mouldings,  222 
Oil,  used  in  paint,  494 
Oinochoe,  48 

“Olympia,”  Edouard  Manet,  475, 
476 

Olympia,  temple  of  Zeus,  36 
Olympic  games,  34 
Omar  Khayyam,  409 
On-the-glaze  colors  in  pottery,  505 
Optical  balance,  in  wall  composi¬ 
tion,  653;  illustrations  of,  654 
Orders  of  architecture,  .  definition, 
8,  34,  38,  40,  187,  221 
Oriel  window,  185 
Oriental  rugs,  409-425 
Oriental  textiles,  357 


Ormolu  mounts,  155,  156,  162,  163, 
176 

Ornament,  classification  of,  11-13; 
common  forms,  14;  gesso,  107; 
certosina,  107;  split-spindle,  194. 
See  also  descriptions  under  each 
period  style 
Orrefors  glass,  532 
Ottoman,  273 
Oval,  14 

Oval-back  chairs,  216,  218 
Overdoor  decoration,  French,  168 
Overdraperies,  394;  measurements 
for,  405 

Overmantel,  English,  200 
Ovolo  moulding,  14,  42,  43 

Paestum,  temples  in,  35 
Paint,  materials,  493;  mixtures  and 
coverage,  494;  made  from  S}ti- 
thetic  formulas,  502 
Painters  and  artists,  list  of  Ameri¬ 
can,  281 

Painting,  493-502;  prehistoric,  20; 
Gothic  glass,  80;  walls,  569.  See 
also  description  under  various 
periods 

Paintings,  461-492;  influence  of 
modern  French,  322;  historical 
schools  of,  462;  peasant,  482; 
framing  of,  486.  See  also  de¬ 
scription  under  various  periods 
Palaces,  Italian,  98 
Palais  de  Justice,  Rouen,  90 
Palampores,  190 

Palazzo  Davanzati,  Florence,  inte¬ 
rior  view,  1 01,  102 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  90 
Paleolithic  period,  20 
Palestine,  31 
Palisade  wall,  242 
Palissy,  B.,  178,  508;  ware,  513 
Palladian  arch,  9 

Palladio,  A.,  96,  117;  in  England, 
181,  195;  in  America,  243,  251 
Palmette,  27 

Panels  and  panelling,  wood,  602; 
mouldings  for  doors,  592,  593, 
594;  patterns,  15;  Gothic,  84; 
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arciulcd,  iqi,  192;  lincnfold,  87, 
192;  mirrored,  137;  Portuguese 
18th  century,  137;  Sjv.inisli,  133, 
134;  pvnuuidnl,  151;  French,  150, 
152,  155,  160,  162,  164,  165,  167, 
603,  604;  English,  186,  187,  188, 
191,  195,  214,  220,  222,  604,  605; 
American,  242,  244,  252,  253,  254, 
607,  608 
Paneticre,  176 
Pantheon  in  Rome,  50 
Papelera,  136 
Papier-mache,  268 
Papillon,  J.,  159,  178,  443 
Parallelism  in  patterns,  12 
Pargetr)^  189 
Pargework,  188,  189 
Parian  ware,  523 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  321;  of 
1925,  322-323 
Parlor-gem  pianos,  273 
Parmele,  E.,  275 
Parquet  flooring,  103,  610 
Parthenon,  34,  36,  37 
Paste  pottery,  505 
Pastels,  framing  of,  489 
Patera,  216,  225 
Patio,  Spanish,  125 
Patriotism  in  American  decoration, 
268 

Patrons  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 

93 

Patterns,  character  and  composition 
of,  II,  12,  13,  15;  textiles,  337; 
drapery  materials,  402;  floor  cov¬ 
erings,  409;  wallpapers,  441-45 1, 
See  also  various  chapters  on  pe¬ 
riod  styles 
Pavia,  Italy,  140 

Peacock,  E.,  interiors  by,  534,  574, 
630,  637,  642 

Peale,  C.  W.,  and  brothers,  279,  281 
Peasant  styles,  283,  309,  310,  311, 
312,  313,  314 
Pedestal,  40,  41,  56 
Pediment,  Jforms,  7,  8,  217;  defini¬ 
tion,  41 

Pembroke  table,  219 

83 


Penn,  W.,  house  in  Philadelphia, 
241 

Pennell,  J.,  479 

Pennsylvania,  German  furniture, 
260;  interior  in  Millbach,  261; 
pottery,  522 

Penhurst,  Kent,  90;  interior,  82 
Pepys,  S.,  197 

Percier  and  Fontaine,  172,  176-178 
Pergolesi,  M.,  226,  232,  296 
Pericles,  34,  36 

Period  styles  of  decoration  and  fur¬ 
niture,  9;  Egyptian  and  pre-classi- 
cal,  21;  Greek,  32;  Roman,  49; 
Pompeian,  54;  Middle  Ages,  61; 
Italian,  91;  Spanish  and  Moham¬ 
medan,  1 19;  French,  139;  English, 
179;  American,  233;  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  285;  Italian  Baroque,  Ro¬ 
coco,  and  classic-revival,  289;  late 
Spanish,  297;  French  provincial, 
298;  German,  Austrian,  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  304;  peasant,  309;  mod¬ 
ern,  315;  colors  used  in,  701 
Peristyle  in  Pompeian  houses,  55 
Persepolis,  31 

Persia,  21;  arch  form,  9;  influence 
on  Greece,  36;  textiles,  357;  rugs, 
410,  412,  413;  potte^,  509 
Perspective,  in  Egyptian  art,  27;  in 
Gothic  tapestries,  383;  in  Italian 
painting,  465 
Peru,  conquest  of,  138 
Perugino,  467,  577 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  73 
Petit-point,  342 

Petit  Trianon,  167;  wallpaper  from, 
459 

Petrarch,  F.,  91,  117 
Pews,  Gothic,  79 

Pewter,  characteristics  of,  542; 
American,  541 

Pewterers,  list  of  American,  281 
Pharmacy  pots,  114 
Phidias,  34,  37,  45 
Philadelphia  School  of  Cabinet¬ 
makers,  258,  280 

Philadelphia,  Graeme  Park,  251;  in¬ 
terior  of  Samuel  Powel  House, 

I 
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252;  Penn  House,  241;  exposition 
in  1876,  269;  highboy,  257 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  121;  Philip  V,  297 
Phoenicians,  119 
Phosphorescent  paint,  502 
Photograph  reproductions  of  paint¬ 
ings,  486 

Photo-murals,  330,  453,  454 
Phrygian  cap,  use  in  French  art,  17 1 
Phyfe,  D.,  265,  281;  furniture,  266 
Picasso,  322,  477 

Picture  framing,  486;  hanging,  491; 

examples  of,  488,  489,  490,  491 
Picture  mouldings,  588,  590 
Pictures,  461-492;  classification  of, 
462 

Pie-crust  table,  206,  212 
Pierrefonds  Chateau,  90 
Pigment  colors,  495,  690 
Pikes,  276 

Pilaster,  defined,  41;  Roman,  50; 
Italian  Renaissance,  99;  Jacobean, 
194 

Pile  fabrics,  342 

Pilgrim  Movement  in  England,  180 
Pillement,  J.,  159,  178;  textile  pat¬ 
tern,  367 
Pindar,  34 
Pine  cone,  14 
Pine,  knotty,  199 
Pinnacles,  79 
Pinturicchio,  B.,  117,  577 
Pinxton  pottery,  519 
Piranesi,  G.  B.,  224,  232,  296 
Pisa,  Leaning  Tower  of,  72 
Pissarro,  477 
Plain-painted  walls,  569 
Plain-sawing  of  woods,  612,  613 
Plain  weave,  340,  341 
Plaiting,  398 
Plank  flooring,  610 
Plaque,  104;  della  Robbia,  507 
Plaster,  rough,  189,  499,  573 
Plate,  Sheffield,  542 
Plateresco  period,  122,  13 1 
Plato,  34 

Platt,  J.,  interior  by,  488 
Playroom,  furniture  arrangement  in, 
677 


Plinth,  588,  589 

“Plowman,  The,”  Hans  Holbein, 
480 

Plymouth,  England,  pottery,  514 

Plywood,  615 

Poe,  E.  A.,  237 

Pointed  arch,  9,  74,  76 

Pollaiuolo,  465 

Pollard  veneer,  615 

Polychrome  ornament,  in  Spain,  130 

Polyclitus,  45 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  143,  159, 
161,  444,  51 1 

Pompeii,  architecture,  decoration 
and  furniture,  47,  54-60;  influence 
in  France,  159,  164;  influence  in 
England,  182,  219,  376;  influence 
in  Italy,  296 
Pontil,  527 
Poole,  521 
Pope  Leo  X,  387 
Porcelain,  504 
Porphyry,  52;  ware,  521 
Porringer,  541 
Portici  pottery,  507 
Portland  Place,  London,  223 
Portland  vase,  521 
“Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  Jacques-Louis 
David,  474 

“Portrait  of  Mrs.  Elliott,”  Sir 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  474 
Portraits,  by  Saint-Memin,  166; 
charcoal,  273 

Portuguese,  decoration,  137 
Post-Empire  period  in  France,  475 
Post-impressionism,  322,  477 
Pottery  and  glassware,  503-532;  il¬ 
lustrations  of,  507,  509,  510,  513, 
517;  majolica,  113,  114;  French, 
15 1 ;  Early  English,  190;  oriental 
in  England,  198;  in  U.  S.,  278; 
American  potters,  282;  Delft,  287; 
peasant,  313 
Poudreuse,  169 
Poussin,  473 

Powder  rooms,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  678 

Powel  House,  Philadelphia,  252 
Praxiteles,  34,  45 
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Prayer  niche,  12H;  rug^,  41S,  419 
Pre-classic  styles,  21 
Prehistoric  periods  of  art,  19,  20 
Preparation  for  wallpapering,  451 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  232 
Primary  colors,  685,  687 
Primaticcio,  139 
Priming  coat  of  paint,  496 
Primitiye  Greek  art,  33 
Primitiyes,  Italian,  463-465 
Principles  of,  wall  design,  648;  color 
hannony,  706 

Printing  press,  influence  upon  Ren¬ 
aissance,  92;  influence  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  art  development,  243 
Printing  of  textiles,  342 
Prints,  478-485;  framing  of,  486 
Proportion  in  patterns,  12 
Proportioning  colored  areas,  700 
Proportions,  661 
Protectorate  in  England,  181 
Provence,  France,  303 
Provincial  decoration  and  furniture, 
283,  298,  303 

Psychology  of  colors,  693 

Pulls,  drawer,  547 

Fhilpits,  Gothic,  79 

Punch  bowl,  541 

Pure  design,  theory  of,  5,  315 

Puritan  Movement  in  England,  180 

Pyramid,  14,  176 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  17,  21 

Quantity  balance  in  composition, 
663 

Quarter  circle,  14 
Quarter-round  moulding,  42,  43 
Quaternary  colors,  685,  687 
Quarter-sawing,  612,  613 
Quatrefoil,  14,  77 
Quattrocento  style,  97 
Queen  Anne  period,  184;  influence 
in  Spain,  137 
Queen’s  ware,  522 

Racine,  142 

Radiation  in  patterns,  12 
Raeburn,  473 
Rag  carpets,  434 


Rails  and  stiles  in  woodwork,  603; 

in  Gothic  woodwork,  84 
Raleigh,  W.,  180 
Randolph,  B.,  258,  281 
Raphael  Sanzio,  95,  117,  467,  507, 
577 

Ravenna,  S.  Vitale,  67;  S.  Apolli¬ 
naire  Nuovo,  69;  S.  Apollinaire- 
in-Classe,  69 
Rayon,  338 
Real  tapestry,  379 
Realism  in  patterns,  12 
Recreation  room,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment  in,  677 
Rectangle,  14 

Reformation,  influence  upon  Ren¬ 
aissance,  93 

Regency  period,  in  France,  142,  145, 
157^  158;  in  England,  175,  185, 
227;  in  America,  263;  textiles  of, 
376 

Relief  ornament,  ii 
Reliquaries,  88,  533 
Rembrandt,  287,  473,  478,  481 
Removing  wallpaper,  497 
Renaissance,  decoration  and  furni¬ 
ture:  Italian,  91,  289;  Spanish,  119, 
122,  129,  297;  French,  139,  144- 
145,  298;  English,  179;  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  285;  German,  Austrian, 
and  Scandinavian,  304;  textiles, 
362;  tapestries,  386 
Reni,  G.,  471 

Renoir,  P.  A.,  painting  by,  476,  477 
Rensselaer,  van,  wallpaper  in  man¬ 
sion,  444 

Repeats,  in  drapery  textile  patterns, 

405  _ 

Repetition  in  patterns,  12 
Repousse  work,  in  Spain,  138 
Representation  in  patterns,  12 
Restoration  period  in  England,  184 
Reveillon,  J.  B.,  178,  445;  wallpaper 
by,  443 

Revere,  P.,  235,  279,  282,  540,  543; 
wallpaper,  447 

Revival,  of  art  appreciation  in  U.  S. 
after  1876,  237;  period  in  France, 

145 
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Revolution  and  Directoire  period  in 
France,  145 

Revolution  in  France,  169;  social 
effects  of,  143 
Reynolds,  J.,  232,  473 
Rhages  ware,  509 
Rhythm  in  patterns,  12 
Ribband-back  chair,  210 
Ribbons,  54 
Ribera,  471 

Ribs  in  Gothic  vaulting,  76 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  76,  141 
Riesener,  J.  H.,  169,  178,  302 
Rinceau,  14,  45,  54 
Rings  for  draperies,  398 
Rittenhouse,  D.,  281 
Riverton,  268 
Robert,  FI.,  166,  178 
Robsjohn-Gibbings,  interior  by,  331 
Rocker,  248 

Rockingham  pottery,  519,  522 
Rococo  period,  Italian,  97,  105,  289, 
293;  Spanish,  13 1,  136,  297; 

French,  145;  German,  305 
Rodier,  P.,  377 
Rodin,  481 

Rohde,  G.,  interior  by,  651 
Roll,  wallpapers,  sizes  of,  450 
Roman  Doric  Order  and  its  parts, 

40 

Roman  ruins,  165 
Romanesque  and  Norman  architec¬ 
ture  and  decoration,  70-73;  sculp¬ 
ture,  78 

Rome,  architecture,  decoration  and 
furniture,  49-59;  influence  upon 
Egyptian  art,  23;  capitals,  39; 
mouldings  used,  42,  43;  furniture, 
47;  Empire  split  in  two  parts,  63; 
fall  of  Empire,  64;  St.  Peter’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  105;  influence  upon  art  of 
France,  173;  influence  upon  art  of 
England,  219;  textiles,  357 
Rome,  King  of,  in  wallpaper  pat¬ 
tern,  449 

Romayne  work,  194,  201 
Romney,  G.,  232,  473 
Romulus  and  Remus,  50 
Rondels,  358 


Roof  forms,  6 
Room  character,  640 
Roosevelt  (Theodore)  parlor,  272 
Rose,  famille,  526 
Rose  window,  77,  87 
Rosetti,  D.  G.,  232 
Rouen  pottery,  15 1,  508,  509,  510 
Rough  plaster  walls,  499 
Roundabout  chairs,  256 
Round  tables,  introduced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  201 

Rousseau,  143,  476 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  275 
Royal  Academy,  281 
Royal  Worcester  pottery,  519 
Rubber  floors,  330 
Rubber  tile,  437 

Rubens,  P.  P.,  473;  tapestries,  387; 
painting  by,  469 

Rugs  and  carpets,  409-440;  use  of 
Aubusson  and  Savonnerie,  154; 
use  in  U.  S.,  278 
Ruisdael,  van,  473 
Rush  seats,  247 
Ruskin,  J.,  230,  232 

S  and  C  curves,  201 
“Sacrifice  of  Abraham,”  Giovanni 
Tiepolo,  468 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Massacre,  140 
St.  Chapelle,  Paris,  76 
St.  Cloud  pottery  works,  151,  51 1 
St.  Gaudens,  A.,  281 
St.  Luke,  Guild  of,  507 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  65,  67 
St.  Mark’s  Museum,  Florence,  102 
St.  Paul’s  Beyond  the  Walls,  Rome, 
69 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  181 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  105 
St.  Porchere  pottery,  51 1 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  64 
St:  Trophine,  Arles,  72 
Saint-Memin,  166,  279 
Saitic  period  in  Egypt,  23 
Salamander,  147,  150 
Salem,  Mass.,  278,  280 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  90,  179 
Salt,  521 
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Salt-box  lioiisc,  241 
Salt-glaze  pottery,  505 
Sainbin,  H.,  15 1,  178 
Sampler,  376,  484 
San  Alarco,  Florence,  95 
San  Maria  ATaggiore,  69 
San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  69 
San  A^itale,  Ravenna,  67 
Sanderson,  R.,  282 
Sandwich  glass,  277,  530,  531 
Sanitas,  496 

Sansovino,  J.,  114,  118,  534 
Santo  Domingo,  mahogany  from, 
209 

Saone,  J.,  185,  221,  232 
Saracens,  invasion  of  Spain,  119 
Sartorious,  227,  482 
Sash  bars,  595 
Sash  curtain,  394 
Sash  fittings,  548 
Satin  weave,  340,  341 
Satinwood,  Age  of,  183,  215 
Satyrs,  57 

Savery,  W.,  258,  281 
Savonarola,  G.,  93,  118;  cell  of,  102; 
chair,  108,  112 

Savonnerie  rugs,  425;  use  in  French 
periods,  154 

Sawing,  method  of,  612,  613 
Scale  and  proportion  in  design,  660 
Scallop  shell,  205 

Scandinavian  decoration,  304;  peas¬ 
ant  arts,  309 
Scarab,  27 

Sceaux  pottery,  509,  51 1 
Scenic  wallpaper,  446,  447,  450,  451, 
455.  456,  458 
Schoengauer,  470 

Schools  of  painting,  historical,  462 
Sconce,  Adam  style,  225 
Scotch  Chippendale  furniture,  213 
Scotia  moulding,  42,  43 
Scott,  AV.,  272 
Screens,  Gothic,  79 
Scribing,  in  imitation  stonework, 
575 

Scroll,  Flemish,  201,  203 
Sculpture,  Egyptian,  27;  Greek,  34, 
45;  Byzantine,  65;  Gothic,  77,  78, 


79;  Italian  Renaissance,  95,  104, 
114;  English  Regency,  229 
“Seasons,  The,”  Wallpaper  pattern, 
456 

Seaweed  marquetry,  204 
Secondary  areas,  colors  for,  705 
Secondary  colors,  685,  687 
Secondary  rooms,  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment,  676 
Secretaire,  169 

Secretary  bookcase,  Chippendale, 
212 

Seddon,  T.,  232 
Sedia,  iii 

Segmental  arch,  6,  7,  9 
Segonzac,  479 
Sehna  knot,  422 
Selinus,  Temple  of  Zeus,  35 
Semicircular  arch,  9 
Sensationalism,  introduced  in  Italian 
Rococo,  105 

Sentimentalism,  in  U.  S.,  270;  avoid¬ 
ance  of,  646 
Serge,  341 

Serpentine  forms,  163,  218 
Seurat,  477 

Seville,  Cathedral,  90;  Alcazar,  126 
Sevres  pottery,  504,  510,  51 1,  517; 
interest  of  Pompadour  in,  159;  in 
Louis  XVI  period,  169 
Sewing  table,  266 
Sgabello,  108,  iii;  peasant  type, 

311,  313 

Sgraffito  ware,  522 
Shades,  for  windows,  406;  for  lamps, 
554.  555;  of  colors,  684 
Shaft  of  column,  39,  40 
Shaker  furniture,  260 
Shakespeare,  181 
Shearer,  T.,  216,  232 
Shed,  339 

Sheffield  plate,  characteristics  of,  542 
Shell  motif,  Spanish,  134 
Shell  pictures,  484 
Shelton  pottery,  519 
Shepherd  Kings  of  Persia,  31 
Sheraton,  T.,  232,  521 
Shield  form,  14 
Shield-back  chairs,  216,  217 
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Ship  pictures,  482 

Shipping,  influence  in  U.  S.,  278 

Shirring,  398 

Sicily,  Greek  colony,  35;  textile 
patterns,  360 

Sideboard,  Hepplewhite,  216,  217 
Siennese  school  of  painting,  463 
Silhouette  pictures,  484 
Silk,  338 

Silver,  535,  541;  American,  279,  282; 
leaf,  502;  tableware,  539;  plate, 

.542 

Simple  color  schemes,  700 
Singerie  decoration,  159,  162 
Sisley,  477 

Sistine  Chapel,  decoration  in,  466 
“Sistine  Madonna,”  by  Raphael,  467 
Sizes  of  wallpapers,  448 
Sizing  of  walls  for  wallpapering, 

451 

Slat-back  chair,  247 
Sleigh  bed,  256 
Slers,  J.  and  D.,  519 
Slip,  pottery,  505,  512 
Slipcovers,  406 

Sloane,  W.  and  J.,  interiors  by,  638, 
658 

Smith,  Capt.  J.,  239 
Smith,  Jane;  interiors  by,  324,  327, 
632,  642,  661 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  236 
Socrates,  34 

Soft-paste  porcelain,  504 
Solomon,  King,  409 
Somersetshire,  England;  interior  in, 
186 

Sophocles,  34 
Source  of  color,  681 
South  Jersey  glassware,  531 
Space-saving  furniture,  331 
Spade  foot,  216 

Spain,  decoration  and  furniture, 
119-138;  Altamira  cave,  20;  influ¬ 
ence  in  French  art,  140;  Armada, 
180;  1 8th  and  19th  century  deco¬ 
ration,  297;  peasant  art,  309;  tex¬ 
tiles,  359;  painting  in,  470,  471; 
majolica  ware,  506;  metalwork, 
533;  lighting  fixtures,  559 


Spanish  foot,  249 
Spectral  colors,  681 
Sphere,  14 

Sphinx,  17,  27,  45,  52,  176 
Spinner,  D.,  282 
Spiral,  27,  29,  52 
Splat,  205 

Splayed  legs,  in  Spanish  furniture, 

133 

Spline,  589 

Split  spindles,  246;  as  ornament,  194 
Spode,  J.,  520 
Sporting  prints,  482,  483 
“Spring,”  Botticelli,  464 
Springline  of  an  arch,  9 
Square,  14 

Staffordshire  pottery,  510,  517,  519 
Stained  glass,  mosaic  type,  72; 

Gothic,  80 
Staining,  498 

Stairhalls,  early  English,  189 
Stalactite  work,  126 
Star,  14 

Steel,  characteristics  of,  536 
Steel  engravings,  479 
Steel  work,  Spanish,  138 
Steen,  J.,  287 

Stencils  and  stencil-work,  581,  582 
Sterling  mark,  540 
Sterner,  H.,  interior  by,  644,  657 
Steuben  glassware,  532 
Stiegel,  H.  W.,  and  Stiegel  glass¬ 
ware,  278,  282,  529,  530 
Stiles  and  rails,  in  wood  panelling, 
84,  603 
Stippling,  496 
Stone  Age,  20 
Stoneware,  504 
Stonework,  imitation,  575 
Strap  hinge,  546 
Strap  work  carving,  192,  194 
Strasbourg,  51 1;  pottery,  513 
Stretched  textiles  for  walls,  583 
Stuart,  G.,  279,  282 
Stuart  period  in  England,  184 
Stucco,  use  in  Rome,  52 
Stump  embroidery,  198,  484 
Style  consciousness  in  American 
Georgian  period,  255 
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Style  in  dcconiting,  627,  633 
Stylobate,  41 

Subject-niatter  for  pictures,  461 
Suitability  of  decorative  schemes, 
63  S 

Sullivan,  L.,  323 
Suinmcr-beain,  243 
Sun  disk,  27 
Sunflower,  246 
Sung  period,  China,  524 
Sunroom,  furniture  arrangement, 
^77 .  . 

Surprise  in  decorating,  643 
Susa,  Persia,  30-31 
Swag,  14,  197 

Swan,  A.,  184,  207,  214,  232,  244 
Swans,  54 

Swansea  pottery,  519 
Swastika,  14,  45,  52 
Sweden,  decoration  in,  304,  307;  in¬ 
fluence  in  America,  233;  peasant 
wall  hanging,  485 
Switzerland,  peasant  arts  of,  309 
Symbolism,  Christian,  70 
S\Tnmetrical  balance  in  wall  com¬ 
position,  652,  653 
Symmetry  in  patterns,  12 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  94 
Synthetic,  floor  coverings,  437; 
paints,  502 

Table  chair,  249 
Table  silver,  539 
Tableware,  .Gothic,  86 
Tabouret,  176 
Taffeta  weave,  340,  341 
Tambour  desk,  163 
Tamerlane,  41 1 
T’ang  Dynasty,  524 
Tapestry,  337-392;  use  in  Middle 
Ages,  82;  Gothic,  88;  industry 
supported  in  France,  15 1;  design¬ 
ers  during  Louis  XV  period,  159; 
use  in  England,  189;  use  of,  390; 
as  carpets,  427,  431 
Tea-drinking,  539 
Teapot,  541 

Tello,  Mesopotamia,  30 


Tempera  paint  and  painting,  467, 
497 

Temples,  character  of  Greek,  37 
Teniers,  287;  tapestries,  387 
Tenon,  85,  191,  590 
Tent,  use  of  military  type  in 
French  decoration,  173 
Tent  bed,  256 
Terborch,  473 

Terminology  of  colors,  689 
Terra-cotta  plaques,  Italian,  104 
Terrazzo  floors,  103 
Terry,  E.,  276,  277,  281 
Tertiary  colors,  685,  687 
Textiles  and  tapestries,  337-392;  for 
description,  see  glossary,  343;  cru¬ 
saders,  75;  Italian,  115;  Spanish, 
136;  East  Indian  in  England,  190; 
Victorian,  230;  modern,  336;  on 
the  walls,  581;  color  schemes 
from,  707 

Textural  surfacing  of  walls,  573 
Texture,  effect  on  colors,  699 
Thedlow,  interior  by,  662 
Theodoric  the  Goth,  69 
Theodosius,  69 

Thomas,  S.,  277,  281;  clock,  276 
Thomaston,  Conn.,  281 
Thomire,  176,  534 
Thornton,  W.,  280 
Thread  and  thrum  carpets,  436 
Thucydides,  34 
Tidies,  273 

Tie-backs,  395,  402,  404 
Tie-beam,  7 

Tiepolo,  467;  painting  by,  468 
Tiffany,  L.,  532 
Tigris  River,  30 

Tile,  Assyrian,  31;  Spanish  and 

Moorish,  127,  130,  134;  Dutch, 

277,  288;  rubber,  437 
Tilt-top  table,  206 
Tinsel  pictures,  485 

Tintoretto,  118,  467,  577 

Tints,  in  coloring,  684 
Tip-top  table,  212 
Titian,  118,  467,  577 
Tivoli,  Italy;  Villa  D’Este,  100 
Toby  jug,  520,  523 
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Toft,  T.,  512 

Toiles-de-Jouy,  161,  278,  300,  354, 
369 

Toledo  blades,  138 
Toledo  Cathedral,  90;  El  Greco’s 
House,  125 

Tonal  value  of  colors,  683,  685 
Tongue  and  groove,  590 
Tools  for  cabinetmaking,  limited  in 
early  America,  245 
Torch  stand,  Spanish,  134 
Torcheres,  154 
Tortoise-shell  pottery,  523 
Torus  moulding,  14,  42,  43 
Touraine,  chateaux  in,  146 
Toumai,  Belgium,  88,  381 
Tours,  Battle  of,  120 
Towers,  Gothic,  77 
Townsend,  J.,  258 
Tracery,  84,  85;  Gothic,  77,  87 
Trade  influence  in  U.  S.,  278 
Transfer  printing  in  pottery,  505 
Travertine,  576 

Tree-of-life  pattern,  30,  190,  355, 
356 

Trefoil,  14,  77 
Trellis  wallpaper,  453 
Trencher,  origin  of,  88 
Trestle  supports  in  Spanish  furni¬ 
ture,  134,  135 
Triangle,  14 
Trianon,  Versailles,  167 
Triclinium  in  Pompeian  houses,  55 
Trim  and  woodwork,  587-626 
Trimmings  for  draperies,  403 
Tripod,  Roman,  47;  French  table, 
176 

Trotter,  280 

Troy,  Ancient,  32 

Troyon,  476 

Trumbull,  J.,  279 

Trumeau,  161,  599 

Truss  and  trussed  roof,  6,  7 

Tudor,  arch,  9,  186;  rose,  246 

Tudor  period  in  England,  184 

Tufft,  T.,  258 

Tulip,  246 

Turban  in  French  art,  159 
Turkey  work,  249 


Turkish  motifs  used  in  French  art, 
•159 

Turkish  rugs,  418,  419 
Turkoman  rugs,  415 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  232,  476 
Turnings,  clavated,  133 
Turpentine  in  paint,  494 
Turrets,  Gothic,  77 
Tuscan  order,  53;  capital,  39 
Twill  weave,  340,  341 
Twyford,  519 
Tyre,  Ancient,  32 
Tysen,  K.,  interior  by,  575 

Uccello,  465 

Umbrian  school  of  painting,  467 
Underglaze  in  pottery,  505,  507 
Unicom  tapestries,  385 
United  States,  decoration  and  furni¬ 
ture,  233-282;  floor  coverings, 
426,  435;  pottery,  517,  522; 

glassware,  529,  530,  532;  metal¬ 
work,  534.  See  also  America 
Unity  in  compositions,  647 
Upholstery,  materials  used  for,  377 
Urbino,  Italy,  majolica  ware,  113, 
1 14,  507 

Vaisselier,  176 
Valance,  394-395 

Valance  board,  construction,  398 
Valencia,  Spain,  90 
Van  Dyck,  A.,  181,  473;  P.,  282 
Vargueno,  134,  136  ^ 

Varnishes,  494 
Vase  forms,  Greek,  44,  48 
Vatican  tapestries,  387 
Vecchio,  Palazzo,  Florence,  90,  100 
Velasquez,  471;  painting  by,  470 
Velours-de-Genes,  362,  363 
Velvet,  carpets,  427,  431;  paintings, 
484 

Veneer,  methods  of  making,  614; 
introduced  in  English  furniture, 
203;  for  modern  wall  treatments, 
330;  for  wallpapers,  453 
Venetian  blinds,  405 
“Venetian  Scenes,”  wallpaper  pat¬ 
tern,  456 
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\"cnicc,  Italy;  St.  Mark’s,  65,  67; 
Doges  Palace,  90;  Ca  d’Oro,  90; 
furniture,  109,  294,  295;  textiles, 
361,  362;  painting  in,  467;  pot¬ 
tery,  507;  glassware,  528,  530; 
scenic  wallpaper,  456 
“\’'enus  and  Mars,”  P.  Veronese, 
472 

Verdue  tapestries,  384,  388 
\’'enueer,  287,  473 
\''ernis  Martin  furniture,  163 
\’'eronese,  P.,  118,  467,  577;  paint¬ 
ing  by,  472 
Verrocchio,  114,  465 
Versailles,  Palace  of,  construction, 
15 1 ;  mantel  in,  155;  influence  on 
English  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion,  195;  hamlet  in  park,  143; 
Petit  Trianon  adjoining,  167 
Verte,  jainille,  526 
X^ertical  accentuation  in  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture,  77 
Vesuvius,  54 

Victoria,  influence  of,  183;  period 
in  England,  185,  229;  period  in 
United  States,  238,  268,  272 
Vienna,  Austria,  modem  decora¬ 
tion,  320 

“View  of  Toledo,”  El  Greco,  472 
Vignette  tapestries,  389 
Vignola,  G.  B.,  96,  118;  influence 
in  France,  139 
Villa  d’Este,  Tivoli,  100 
Vincennes  pottery,  510,  51 1 
Vinci.  See  Da  Vinci 
Virginia,  Westover,  251;  Matmion, 
251;  University  of,  279 
Visigoths,  invasion  of  Spain,  119 
Vitrine,  176 

Vitruvius,  52;  elimination  of  stand¬ 
ardized  orders,  64;  proportions 
used  in  English  architecture,  40, 

195 

Vittoria,  115,  534 
Vlaminck,  477 
Voltaire,  143 
Volute,  14 
Voyez,  520 


“Vues  d’optiques,”  485 
Vultures,  winged,  27,  29,  176 

Wainscot,  41,  602;  Gothic,  84; 

chair,  192,  247,  248 
Wales,  Prince  of,  feathers,  216 
Wall  composition  and  unity,  647- 
664;  illustrations  of,  652,  654 
Wall  clocks,  278 

Wall  coverings,  15th  and  i6th  cen¬ 
tury,  443.  See  also  Walls  and 
wall  treatments 

Wall  hangings,  Swedish  peasant, 
485 

Wall  boards,  330 

Wallpapers,  441-460;  colors  for,  see 
Frontispiece;  in  France,  148,  159, 
166;  in  England,  199,  200;  in 
America,  253,  278;  in  modem 

rooms,  331,  460;  mouldings  and 
borders,  452;  Chinese,  458;  an¬ 
tiquing  of,  502;  color  schemes 
from,  707 

Walls  and  wall  treatments,  567- 
586;  colors  for,  see  Frontispiece; 
for  modern  bedroom,  646;  paints 
for,  495;  principles  for  designing, 
648,  650,  652,  654;  panelling, 
137,  604-608.  See  also  descrip¬ 
tion  under  various  periods  of 
decoration 

Walnut,  Age  of,  183,  203;  Ameri¬ 
can,  245 
Walton,  521 

Wanamaker,  interior  by,  568 
War  of  Spanish  Succession,  297 
Warp,  339 
Wartburg  Castle,  90 
Washington,  D.  C.,  280 
Washington,  George,  279 
Waterford  glassware,  529 
Waterleaf,  14,  43,  52 
Waterloo,  182 
Waterproof  wallpapers,  453 
Watertown,  Conn.,  277 
Watt,  182 

Watteau,  A.,  159,  178,  389,  473 
Waugh,  S.,-  532 
Wave  pattern,  27,  52 
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Wax  silhouettes,  484 
Weavers,  emigration  to  England, 
180 

Weaves,  basic,  339,  340,  341 ;  in 
machine-made  carpets,  430 ;  in 
oriental  rugs,  420 
Wedge,  590 

Wedgwood,  J.,  pottery,  219,  232, 
37d,  517,  521 
Weft,  339 

Weisweiler,  169,  178,  302 
Wellington,  182 

Wells  Cathedral,  England,  90,  179 

Welsh  dresser,  193 

Welting,  for  slipcovers,  408 

West,  B.,  282 

West,  L.,  479 

Westover,  Va.,  251 

Weyden,  van  der,  467 

Wheel-back  chairs,  216 

Wheel  form,  14 

What-not,  273 

Whieldon,  T.,  520;  pottery,  513 
Whistler,  J.  M.,  281,  477,  479; 

etching  by,  483 
White  lead,  493 
Whitney’s  cotton  gin,  237 
Whiton,  S.,  interiors  by,  570,  634 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  237 
Wigwams,  in  colonial  America,  239 
‘Wild  Turkey,”  John  J.  Audubon, 
480 

Willard,  A.,  and  others,  275,  281 
William  and  Mary,  College,  251; 
period,  203,  250 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  181,  286 
Wilmington,  Del.,  259 
Wilson,  potter,  521 
Wilson,  E.  C.,  interior  by,  580 
Wilton  carpets,  427,  429,  430 
Windows,  types,  592;  bay  and  oriel, 
185 

Window  tracery,  87 

Window  trim,  587,  588 

Windsor,  Castle,  90;  looms,  381,  387 


Windsor  chairs,  English,  193,  209; 

American,  259 
Wing-back  chair,  201 
Winslow,  E.,  282 
Wistarberg  glassware,  531 
Wistar,  C.  and  R.,  531 
Wittenberg,  Germany,  93 
‘Wolf  and  Fox  Hunt,”  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  469 

Wood,  A.,  520;  B.,  519;  E.,  521; 

pottery  by  Ralph,  517 
Wood  and  Caldwell,  521 
Wood,  R.,  interiors  by,  488,  628, 
636,  639,  660 
Wood-cuts,  479 

Woods  and  woodwork,  587-626; 
in  modern  furniture,  331;  cabi¬ 
net,  61 1 ;  description  of,  see  glos¬ 
sary,  616;  illustrations  of,  618, 
620,  624;  details  of  panelling, 
605,  608 
Woof,  339 

Wool,  338;  in  oriental  rugs,  423;  in 
carpets,  428;  ship  pictures,  482 
Wolstenholme,  D.,  227,  482 
Worcester  pottery,  517,  518 
Wreaths,  52,  54 

Wren,  Sir  C.,  181,  195,  198,  207, 
232,  243,  251 
Wright,  F.  L.,  323 
Wrought  iron,  characteristics  of, 
536;  Spanish,  135 

Yeseria  ornament,  126 
Yoke  chairbacks,  208 
York  Cathedral,  England,  90,  179 
Yorkshire  chair,  193 
Yuan-Mongol  period,  China,  524 

Zenitherm,  439 

Zigzag  pattern,  72 

Zinc  oxide  in  paint,  494 

Zorn,  A.,  479 

Zuber,  J.,  447 

Zucchi,  A.  P.,  226,  232,  296 

Zurbaran,  471 
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